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I.  As  to  the  preceding  topics,  what  has  been  already  said  will 
be  sufficient.  We  must  next  proceed  to  consider,  and  that  in 
no  slight  or  cursory  manner,  the  philosophical  account  which 
Moses  gives  us  of  the  confusion  of  languages ;  for  he  speaks  in 
the  following  manner :  '*  And  all  the  earth  had  one  pronuncia- 
tion, and  there  was  ono  language  among  all  men.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  were  moving  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  dwelt  there.  And  one  man 
said  to  liis  neighbour,  Come,  let  us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  burr 
them  with  fire ;  and  they  had  bricks  for  stone,  and  asplialt  for 
mortar.  And  thev  said.  Come,  let  us  build  ourselves  a  city,  and 
a  tower  whose  head  shall  reach  to  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  for 
ourselves  a  name,  before  we  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  all 
the  earth.  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city,  and  the 
tower,  which  the  sons  of  men  had  builded.  And  the  Lord  said, 
Behold,  all  mankind  is  one  race,  and  there  is  but  one  language 
among  them  all ;  and  they  have  begun  to  do  this  thing,  and  now 
there  will  not  fail  unto  them  anything  of  all  the  things  which 
they  desire  to  do.  Come,  let  us  go  down  and  confuse  their 
language  there,  so  that  each  may  not  understand  the  voice  A 
his  neighbour.  And  the  Lord  scattered  them  from  thence 
over  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  they  desisted  from  building 
the  citT»  and  the  tower.  On  this  account,  the  name  of  it  was 
called  Confusion,  because  there  the  Lord  confused  the  languages 
of  all  the  earthy  and  from  thence  the  Lord  scattered  them  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth.'** 

XL  Those  who  are  discontented  at  the  constitution  under 
which  their  fathers  have  lived,  being  always  eager  to  blame  and 
to  accuse  the  laws,  being  impious  men,  use  these  and  similar 
instances  as  foundations  for  their  impiety,  saying,  **  Are  ye  even 
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now  speaking  boastfully  concerning  your  precepts,  as  if  they 
contained  the  rules  of  truth  itself?  For,  behold,  the  books 
which  you  call  the  sacred  scriptures  do  also  contain  fables,  at 
which  you  arc  accustomed  to  laugh,  when  you  hear  others  re- 
lating them."  And  what  is  the  use  of  devoting  our  leisure  to 
collecting  the  fables  interspersed  in  so  many  places  throughout 
the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  if  we  had  especial  leisure 
for  the  consideration  of  calumnies,  and  as  if  it  were  not  better 
to  attend  merely  to  what  is  under  our  hands  and  before  us  ? 
Certainly,  this  one  fable  resembles  that  which  is  composed 
about  the  Aloadse,  who  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
poets,  Homer,  says,  had  in  contemplation  to  heap  the  three 
loftiest  mountains  on  one  another,  and  to  build  them  into  one 
mass,  hoping  that  by  this  means  there  would  be  a  road  for 
them,  as  they  were  desirous  to  mount  up  to  heaven,  and  that 
by  these  mountains  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  sky.  And  the  verses  of  Homer  on  this  sub- 
ject are  these : — 

High  on  Olympus*  top  they  strove  to  raise 
Gigantic  Ossa ;  and  on  Ossa's  heights 
To  place  the  leafy  Pelion,  that  heaven 
Might  thus  become  accessible. 

But  Olympus  and  Ossa  and  Pelion  are  the  names  of  moun- 
tains. But  instead  of  these  mountains  the  lawgiver  represents 
a  tower  as  having  been  built  by  these  men,  who,  out  of  igno- 
rance and  wicked  ambition,  were  desirous  to  reach  the  heaven. 
Every  alienation  of  mind,  then,  is  grievous ;  for  even  if  every 
portion  of  the  whole  earth  could  be  built  over,  a  slight  founda- 
tion being  first  laid,  and  then  if  a  superstructure  could  be 
raised  in  the  fashion  of  a  single  pillar,  it  would  still  be  an 
enormous  distance  removed  from  the  heavenly  sphere,  and 
al>ove  all  would  it  be  so  according  to  the  tenets  of  those  curious 
philosophers  who  have  afi&rmed  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe. 

III.  And  there  is  also  another  story  akin  to  this,  related  by 
the  devisers  of  fables,  concerning  the  sameness  of  language 
existing  among  animals :  for  they  say  that  formerly,  all  the 
animals  in  the  world,  whether  land  animab,  or  aquatic  ones,  or 
winged  ones,  had  but  one  language,  and  that,  just  as  among 
men  Greeks  speak  the  same  language  as  Greeks,  and  tbe 
present  race  of  barbarians  speak  the  same  language  as  barba- 
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riaus,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  every  animal  was  able  to 
converse  with  every  other  animal  with  which  it  might  meet, 
and  with  which  it  did  anything,  or  from  which  it  suffered  any- 
thing, so  that  they  sympathised  with  one  another  at  their 
mutual  misfortunes,  and  rejoiced  whenever  any  of  them  met 
with  any  good  fortune ;  for  they  could  impart  their  pleasures 
and  their  annoyances  to  one  another  by  their  sameness  of  lan- 
guage, so  that  they  felt  pleasure  together  and  pain  together ; 
and  this  similaiity  of  manners  and  union  of  feelings  lasted, 
until  being  sated  with  the  great  abundance  of  good  things 
which  they  enjoyed,  as  often  happens,  they  were  at  last  drawn 
on  to  a  desire  of  what  was  unattainable,  and  even  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  treat  for  immortality,  requesting  to  be  released  from 
old  age,  and  to  be  always  endowed  with  the  vigour  of  youth, 
saying,  that  already  one  animal  of  their  body,  and  that  a  rep- 
tile, the  serpent,  had  received  this  gift ;  for  he,  having  put  otT 
old  age,  was  allowed  again  to  grow  young ;  and  that  it  was 
absurd  for  the  more  important  animals  to  be  left  behind  by  an 
inferior  one,  or  for  their  whole  body  to  be  distanced  by  one. 
However,  they  suffered  the  punishment  suitable  to  their  auda- 
city, for  they  immediately  were  separated  in  their  language,  so 
chat,  from  that  time  forth,  they  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand one  another,  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  dialects 
into  which  the  one  common  language  of  them  all  had  been 
divided. 

IV.  But  he  who  brings  his  account  nearer  the  truth,  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  rational  and  irrational  animals,  so  that 
he  testifies  that  identity  of  language  belonged  to  men  alone  : 
and  this  also,  as  they  say,  is  a  fabulous  story.  And  indeed 
they  affirm,  that  the  separation  of  language  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  dialects,  which  Moses  calb  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
was  effected  as  a  remedy  for  sins,  in  order  that  men  might  not 
be  able  to  co-operate  in  common  for  deeds  of  wickedness  ^ough 
understanding  one  another;  and  that  they  might  not,  when 
they  were  in  a  manner  deprived  of  all  means  of  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  be  able  with  united  energies  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  same  actions.  But  this  precaution  does  not 
appear  to  have  turned  out  of  any  use ;  for  since  that  time, 
though  men  have  been  separated  into  different  nations,  and 
have  DO  longer  used  one  language,  nevertheless,  land  and  sea 
have  been  repeatedly  filled  with  unspeakable  evil8« 
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For  it  was  ^  X  the  languages  which  were  the  causes  of  men's 
uniting  for  evil  ohjects,  but  the  emulation  and  rivalry  of  their 
souls  in  wrong-doing.  For  even  those  who  have  had  their 
tongues  cut  out  can  intimate  what  thev  wish  by  nods  and 
looks,  and  other  positions  and  motions  of  the  body,  not  less 
than  by  a  distinct  utterance  of  words.  And  besides  this  con* 
sideration,  there  is  the  fact  that,  very  often,  one  nation  by  it- 
self, having  not  merely  one  language,  but  one  code  of  laws,  and 
one  system  of  manners,  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  iniquity 
that,  as  to  a  superfluity  of  wickedness,  it  may  counterbalance 
the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  put  together.  And  again, 
through  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  many  persons,  having 
no  foreknowledge  of  the  future,  have  been  anticipated  and 
overwhelmed  by  those  who  were  plotting  against  them ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  men  have 
been  able  to  repel  foal's  and  dangers  with  which  they  have  been 
threatened :  so  that  a  community  of  language  is  an  advanta- 
geous thing  rather  than  an  injurious  one :  since,  even  at  the 
present  day,  nothing  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  people  of  each  country,  and  particularly  of  the 
natives,  as  their  being  of  one  language.  For  if  a  man  has  learnt 
many  dialects,  he  immediately  is  looked  upon  with  considera- 
tion and  respect  by  those  who  are  also  acquainted  with  them, 
as  being  already  a  friendly  person,  and  contributing  no  small 
introduction  and  means  of  friendship  by  reason  of  his  famili- 
arity with  words  which  they  too  understand ;  which  familiarity 
very  commonly  imparts  a  feeling  of  security,  that  one  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  great  evil  at  the  hands  of  such  a  man. 
Why,  then,  did  God  remove  sameness  of  language  from  among 
men  as  a  cause  of  evils,  when  it  seems  it  should  rather  have 
been  established  as  a  most  useful  thing  ? 

y.  Those,  then,  who  put  these  things  together,  and  cavil  at 
them,  and  raise  malicious  objections,  will  be  easily  refuted 
separately  by  those  who  can  produce  ready  solutions  of  all  such 
questions  as  arise  from  the  plain  words  of  the  law,  arguing  in  a 
spirit  far  from  contentious,  and  not  encountering  them  by 
sophisms  drawn  from  any  other  source,  but  following  the  con- 
nection of  natural  consequences,  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
stumble,  but  which  easily  puts  aside  any  impediments  that 
arise,  so  that  the  course  of  their  arguments  proceeds  without 
any  interruption  or  mishap. 
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TTe  say  then  that  by  the  expression,  that  '*all  the  earth  had 
but  one  pronunciation  and  one  language,**  is  intimated  a  sjm* 
phony  of  great  and  unspeakable  evils,  which  cities  have  in- 
flicted upon  cities,  nations  upon  nations,  and  countries  upon 
countries,  and  through  which  men  not  only  wrong  one  another, 
but  also  behave  with  impiety  towards  God,  and  yet  these 
things  are  the  iniquities  of  many  ;  but  let  us  consider  the  in- 
efiable  multitude  of  evils  which  proceed  from  each  individual 
man,  and  especially  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that 
ill-timed,  and  inharmonious,  and  unmusical  agreement 

VI.  Now  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  the  great  in- 
fluence of  fortune,  when  men,  in  addition  to  the  diseases  or 
mutilations  of  the  body,  are  attacked  also  by  poverty  and  want 
of  reputation?  And  again,  when  these  things  are  fiuther 
united  to  diseases  of  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  moody 
melancholy,  driving  men  beside  themselves,  or  of  extreme 
old  age,  or  of  any  other  severe  calamity  which  presses  upon 
them  ?  For  even  one  of  these  evils  here  mentioned  by  itself, 
when  it  opposes  a  man  with  violence,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow 
and  to  crush  even  one  who  is  very  proud  and  haughty ;  but 
when  all  these  evils,  to  wit,  the  evils  of  the  body,  and  the 
evils  of  the  soul,  and  external  misfortunes,  all  come  together  aa 
if  in  one  regular  battalion,  moving  by  previous  arrangement 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  attack  him  in  one  body,  what  reso- 
lution is  there  which  they  will  not  overpower  ?  For  when  the 
guards  are  slain,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  he  who  relies  on 
his  guards  must  fall.  Now  the  guards  of  the  body  are  wealth, 
glory,  and  honours,  which  set  it  up  and  raise  it  on  high,  and 
make  it  proud,  just  as  the  contrary  things,  dishonour,  want 
of  reputation,  and  poverty,  throw  it  down  like  so  many 
enemies. 

Again,  the  body-guards  of  the  soul  are  hearing,  and  seeing, 
and  smelling,  and  taste,  and  the  whole  band  of  the  outward 
senses,  and  also  health,  and  strength,  and  vigour,  and  energy. 
For  the  mind,  when  walking  among  and  living  in  the  company 
of  these  things,  as  between  well-fortified  boundaries  firmly 
standing  and  solidly  established,  triumphs  and  rejoices, 
meeting  with  no  hindrance  on  any  side  to  prevent  it  from 
exerting  its  own  impulses,  but  having  its  road  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion easy,  and  level,  and  open,  and  easy  to  be  travelled.  But 
the  things  which  are  set  in  opposition  and  hostility  to  these 
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guards  are  mutilation  of  the  organs  of  the  outward  senses,  and 
disease,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  which  the  mind  is  often  pre- 
cipitated into  disaster ;  and  Uiese  things  are  all  the  results  of 
fortune,  very  grievous  and  intrinsically  miserable,  but  still,  if 
compared  with  those  which  are  brought  on  ourselves  by  our 
own  deliberate  will,  they  are  far  lighter. 

VII.  Let  us  now  again  in  its  turn  consider  what  is  the 
united  body  of  evils  voluntarily  incurred.  Our  soul  being 
capable  of  being  divided  into  three  divisions,  one  division  is 
said  to  have  fiedlen  to  the  lot  of  the  mind  and  of  reason,  the 
second  to  passion,  and  the  third  to  appetite  ;  and  each  sepa- 
rate one  of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  evib,  and  also  they  have 
all  common  and  mutual  diseases.  Since  the  mind  reaps  the 
harvest  which  folly,  and  cowardice,  and  intemperance,  and  in- 
justice sow ;  and  passion  brings  forth  frantic  and  insane  strife 
and  conflict,  and  all  the  other  numerous  evils  with  which  it  is 
pregnant;  and  appetite  disseminates  in  evexy  direction  the 
impetuous  and  flclde  loves  of  youth  which  descend  upon  evexy 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  it  chances  to  meet  with. 
For  then,  as  if  in  any  vessel,  the  sailors,  and  the  passengers, 
and  the  pilots,  had  all,  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  agreed 
to  destroy  it,  those  who  have  joined  in  the  plot  against  it  are 
none  the  less  involved  in  the  same  destruction. 

For  the  heaviest  of  all  evils,  and  almost  the  only  one  that  is 
incurable,  is  the  unanimous  energy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  soul 
agreeing  to  commit  sin,  not  one  of  the  parts  being  able  to  act 
with  soundness  (just  as  is  the  case  in  an  evil  aflecdng  the 
whole  people),  so  as  to  heal  those  that  are  sick ;  but  even  the 
physicians  being  diseased  as  well  as  their  patients,  whom  the 
pestilential  disease  has  overwhelmed  and  weighs  down  under  a 
confessed  calamity. 

Of  this  great  evil,  that  great  deluge  described  by  the  law- 
giver is  an  image ;  for  the  torrents  from  heaven  continually 
pouring  down  cataracts  of  wickedness  itself  with  impetuous 
violence,  and  springs  from  the  ground  (by  which  I  mean  the 
body)  continuidly  bursting  up  and  pouring  forth  streams  of 
eveiy  passion  in  great  numbers  and  vast  size,  which,  uniting 
and  being  mingled  in  the  same  stream  with  the  other 
waters,  are  thrown  into  confusion,  and  overthrow  the  whole 
region  of  the  soul  which  has  received  them  with  incessant 
eddies  and  whirlpools.     **  For,*'  8a}'s  Moses,  **  the  Lord  God, 
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seeing  that  the  wickedness  of  men  were  multiplied  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  eveiy  one  did  think  continually  in  his  heart 
nothing  hut  evil  all  his  dajs,  determined  to  punish  man  '* 
(and  here  bj  man  I  understand  the  mind,  together  with  all 
the  reptiles  and  winged  creatures,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
multitude  of  wild  animals  which  surround  him),  bj  reason  of 
his  incurable  wickedness;  and  the  punishment  which  God 
decided  upon  was  the  deluge.  For  there  was  unbounded  free- 
dom in  sinning,  and  unlimited  licence  in  doing  wrong,  no  one 
hindering  it,  but  all  restraints  being  shamelessly  broken  down 
in  such  a  way  that  there  was  no  fear  left  behind  to  restrain  those 
who  were  thoroughly  ready  to  snatch  at  abundant  supplies  for 
enjoyment  of  every  kind.  And  may  we  not  say  that  this  was 
natural  ?  For  it  was  not  only  one  portion  of  the  soul  which 
was  corrupted  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  still  be  preserved  by 
the  sound  condition  of  the  other  parts ;  but  there  was  no  part 
whatever  of  it  which  was  left  free  from  disease  or  from  cor- 
ruption. For  the  incorruptible  Judge,  says  Moses,  seeing  that 
every  thought  of  man's  heart  (uot  one  single  idea  by  itself) 
was  evil  continually,  inflicted  upon  him  a  deserved  punishment. 
VIII.  These  are  they  who  '*  made  a  treaty  with  one  another 
in  the  valley  of  Salt.***  For  the  region  of  the  vices  and  of 
the  passions  is  a  hollow  valley,  rough,  and  full  of  ravines; 
truly  salt,  and  producing  bitter  pains ;  and  their  treaty,  as  one 
that  was  not  worthy  of  being  conflrmed  by  any  oath  or  by  any 
libadon,  the  wise  Abraham,  who  knew  the  character  of  it,  an- 
nulled. For  it  is  said  in  the  scripture  that,  ''All  these  men 
made  a  treaty  at  the  valley  of  Salt,  that  is  the  sea  of  Salt.*' 
Do  you  not  perceive  tliat  they  who  are  barren  of  wisdom  and 
blinded  as  to  the  intellect  which  it  would  be  natural  to  expect 
should  be  sharp-sighted,  having  the  name  of  Sodomites  from 
their  real  character,'*  did,  with  all  their  people  united  together, 
from  young  to  old,  siuround  the  bouse  in  a  circle" f  (that  is 
to  say,  the  house  of  the  soul),  in  order  to  pollute  and  con- 
taminate those  strangers  from  a  foreign  laud,  who  had  been 
received  in  hospitality,  namely,  sacred  and  holy  reasons,  the 
guards  and  defenders  of  the  soul ;  no  one  whatever  attempting 
either  to  resist  those  wrong  doers,  or  to  avoid  doing  wrong  him- 
self ?  For  Moses  does  not  speak  of  some  as  having  consented 
and  of  others  having  stood  aloof ;  but,  as  he  says,  '*  The  whole 
*  Oenetii  xiv.  3.  f  G^neBis  xiz.  4. 
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people  sarroonded  the  house  all  together,  hoth  old  and  joong,* 
having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  all  those  holy  actions 
and  words  which  it  is  costonuuy  to  call  angels. 

IX.  But  Moses,  the  prophet  of  Grod,  will  meet  them  and 
check  them  though  thej  come  on  with  exceeding  boldness; 
even  though,  placing  in  the  front  him  who  is  the  boldest  and 
the  most  K>rward  and  able  speaker  among  them  as  their  king, 
namely  speech,  they  rush  on  with  one  impulse,  hoping  to 
increase  their  strength  as  they  go  on,  and  overflowing  luce  a 
river;  "For  behold, **  says  Moses,  **the  king  of  Egypt  is 
coming  to  the  water;  but  do  thou  go  to  meet  him,  and  stand  on 
the  bank  of  the  river."*  Therefore  the  wicked  man  goev 
forth  to  the  stream  of  iniquities  and  passions,  and  all  collected 
evils,  which  are  here  likened  to  water ;  but  the  wise  man  first 
obtains  from  God,  who  always  stands  firm,  an  honour  akin  to 
his  undenting,  and  in  all  respects  and  under  all  circumstances, 
unchangeable  power ;  for  we  read  in  the  scripture.  **  But  do 
thou  stand  here  with  me,**t  that  having  laid  aside  doubt  and 
vacillation,  the  dispositions  of  an  infirm  soul,  he  may  put  on 
that  most  steadfast  and  trustworthy  disposition,  faith.  In  the 
next  place,  even  while  standing  sdll,  he  (which  seems  a  moat 
extraordinary  thing)  goes  forward  to  meet  him;  for  it  is  said 
to  him,  '*Thou  shalt  stand  meeting  him,'*  and  yet  to  go  to 
meet  is  a  part  of  motion,  while  to  stand  still  is  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  tranquillity. 

But  the  prophet  does  not  here  say  things  which  are  incon 
sistent,  but  rather  such  as  are  exceedingly  in  accordance  with 
nature :  for  the  man  whose  mind  is  naturally  disposed  to  be 
tranquil,  and  is  established  undeviatingly,  must  necessarily 
be  at  variance  with  all  those  who  delight  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, and  who  by  artificial  storms  seek  to  disturb  him  who 
is  capable  of  enjoying  tranquillity. 

X.  It  is  veiy  appropriately  said  that  the  meeting  took  place 
on  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  the  banks  are  also  called  the 
lips,  and  the  lips  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mouth,  and  are  a 
sort  of  fence  to  the  tongue,  through  which  the  stream  of 
discourse  is  borne,  when  it  begins  to  be  uttered ;  but  those 
who  hate  virtue  and  who  love  learning,  use  speech  as  their  ally 
for  the  exposition  of  doctrines  which  are  disapproved;  and 
ogain  on  tiie  other  hand,  virtuous  men  employ  it  for  the 

•  Exodus  viL  15.  t  Dtuteronomy  v.  SI. 
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refutation  of  such  doctrines,  and  for  establishing  the  irresistible 
strength  of  the  better  and  true  wisdom.  When  then,  after 
having  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  of  contentious  doctrines, 
men  are  destroyed,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  opposing  violence 
of  contrarj  arguments,  then  the  wise  man  will  very  justly  and 
suitably  establish  a  most  sacred  chorus,  and  melodiously  sing 
a  triumphal  song ;  **  For/'  says  Moses,  **  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians,'*  not  dead  in  any  other  place,  but  "on  the  bank 
(;^f/Xos)  of  the  river;"*  meaning  here  by  deatli,  not  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  but  the  impetuous  onset 
of  unholy  doctrines  and  assertions,  which  men  utter  by  the 
mouth,  and  tongue,  and  the  other  organs  of  speech. 

But  the  death  of  speech  is  silence,  not  that  silence  which 
well-bred  people  cultivate,  making  it  a  symbol  of  modesty — 
for  this  silence  is  itself  a  faculty  and  a  sister  of  that  one  which 
is  developed  in  speech,  arranging  what  is  to  be  said  with 
reference  to  time — but  that  silence  which  the  sick  and  the 
weary  against  their  will  endure,  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
their  antagonists,  because  they  cannot  find  any  handle  to  answer 
them ;  for  whatever  they  touch  slips  away  from  them,  and 
whatever  thing  they  seek  to  take  their  stand  on  does  not 
remain,  so  that  they  of  necessity  fall  before  they  stand,  like 
that  hTdrostatic  machine  called  the  helLx ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  that  engine  there  are  some  steps,  which  the  husbandman 
when  he  desires  to  water  his  fields  mounts  up  upon,  but  is 
rolled  round  of  necessity,  and  in  order  to  avoid  falling  he  is 
continually  catching  at  the  nearest  firm  thing  that  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on,  which  he  takes  bold  of  and  so  supports  his  whole 
body ;  for  instead  of  his  hands  he  uses  his  feet,  and  instead 
of  his  feet  he  uses  his  hands ;  for  he  stands  on  his  hands, 
by  means  of  which,  actions  are  usually  done,  and  he  acts  with 
his  feet  on  which  it  is  natural  to  stand. 
'  XI.  But  many,  who  are  not  able  vigorously  to  refute  the 
plausible  inventions  of  the  sophists,  because  they  have  not 
very  much  practised  discussion  by  reason  of  their  continued 
application  to  action,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  alliance  of  the 
only  wise  Being,  and  have  besought  him  to  become  their 
defender.  As  one  of  the  friends  of  Moses,  when  praying,  says 
in  his  hymns,  "  Let  the  treacherous  lips  become  mute;'*t  ^^^ 
how  can  they  become  mute  if  they  are  not  curbed  by  the  only 
*  Exodus  xiv.  80.  t  Pialm  xxx.  19. 
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being  who  has  speech  itself  as  his  subject  ?  We  must  therefore 
flee,  Tvithout  ever  turning  back,  from  all  associations  entered 
into  for  the  purposes  of  sin ;  but  the  alliance  made  with  the 
companions  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  must  be  confirmed.  In 
reference  to  which  I  admire  those  who  saj,  **  We  are  all  one 
man's  sons,  we  are  men  of  peace,***  because  of  their  well-adapted 
agreement;  since  how,  I  should  saj,  could  you,  0  excellent  men, 
avoid  being  grieved  at  war,  and  delighted  in  peace,  being  the 
tons  of  one  and  the  same  father,  and  he  not  mortal  but  im- 
mortal, the  man  of  God,  who  being  the  reason  of  the  ever- 
lasting God,  is  of  necessity  himself  also  immortal  ? 

For  tbev  who  make  out  many  beginnings  of  the  origin  of 
the  soul,  being  devoted  to  the  evil  which  is  called  polytheism, 
and  turning  each  individual  of  them,  to  the  honour  of  different 
beings,  have  caused  great  confusion  and  dissension  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  from  the  beginning  of  their  birth  to  the  end  of 
their  life,  filling  life  with  irreconcilable  quarrels ;  but  they 
who  rejoice  in  one  kind  alone,  and  who  honour  one  as  their 
father,  namely  right  reason,  admiring  the  well-arranged  and 
all-musical  huroony  of  the  virtues,  live  a  tranquil  and  peaceful 
life,  not  an  inactive  and  ignoble  one,  as  some  persons  think, 
but  one  of  great  manliness,  and  sharpened,  and  vigorous 
against  those  who  endeavour  to  break  the  confederacy  which 
th^  have  formed,  and  who  are  always  studying  to  bring  about 
a  violation  of  the  oaths  which  have  been  taken ;  for  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  men  of  peace  have  become  men  of  war,  sitting 
down  to  attack  and  to  oppose  those  who  seek  to  overturu  tie 
firmness  of  the  souL 

XII.  And  there  is  testimony  in  support  of  this  assertion  of 
mine ;  first  of  all,  in  the  disposition  of  every  lover  of  virtue 
which  acknowledges  these  inclinations ;  and  secondly,  in  that 
comrade  of  the  band  of  the  prophets,  who  being  inspired  with 
a  sacred  frenzy,  spoke  thus,  "  0  my  mother,  how  hast  thou 
brought  me  forth,  a  man  of  war,  and  a  man  of  disquietude  to  all 
the  earth!  I  have  not  benefited  them,  and  they  have  not 
benefited  me;  nor  is  my  strength  free  from  their  cur8es.'*t 
But  is  not  every  wise  man  of  necessity  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  all  wicked  men,  not  indeed  using  the  apparatus  of 
triremes  or  warlike  engines,  or  arms,  or  soldiers,  for  his  defence, 
bat  reasons  ?  For  when  he  sees  war  stirred  up  in  the  midst 
•  Otneng  xUL  11.  t  Jmmiah  xv.  10. 
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of  tranquil  peace,  so  as  to  be  continued  and  incessant  among 
all  men,  both  public  and  private,  not  eiisting  only  among 
nations  and  countries,  and  cities  and  villages,  but  also  in  every 
house,  and  between  each  particular  individual;  who  is  there 
who  does  not  reproach  and  admonish  and  seek  to  correct  the 
foolish  men  whom  he  sees,  and  not  by  day  only,  but  also  by 
night,  his  soul  being  unable  to  remain  tranquil  by  reason  of 
the  hatred  of  wickedness  implanted  in  his  nature  ? 

For  they  do  in  peace  every  thing  that  is  done  in  war ;  they 
plunder,  they  ravage,  they  drag  into  slavery,  they  carry  od 
booty,  they  lay  waste,  they  behave  insolently,  they  assault,  they 
destroy,  they  pollute,  they  murder  treacherously,  they  murder 
openly  if  they  are  the  more  powerful ;  for  every  one  of  them, 
proposing  to  himself  riches  or  glory  as  his  object,  aims  all 
the  actions  of  his  life  as  so  many  arrows  at  it,  and  neglects 
equality,  and  pursues  inequality,  and  repudiates  associations, 
and  labours  to  acquire  to  himself  all  the  possessions  together 
properly  belonging  to  every  one;  he  is  a  misanthrope  and  a 
hater  of  all  his  fellows,  making  a  hypocritical  pretence  of 
benevolence,  being  a  companion  of  a  bastard  kind  of  flattery, 
an  enemy  of  genuine  friendship,  a  foe  to  truth,  a  champion  of 
falsehood,  slow  to  do  good,  swift  to  do  injury,  very  ready  to 
calumniate,  very  slow  to  defend,  clever  at  deceiving,  most  per- 
jured, most  faithless,  a  slave  of  anger,  yielding  to  pleasure,  a 
guardian  of  all  that  is  evil,  a  destroyer  of  all  that  is  good. 

XIII.  These  and  other  similar  gifts  are  the  most  desirable 
treasures  of  peace,  that  blessing  so  celebrated  and  so  admired, 
which  the  mind  of  each  individual  among  the  foolish  men  sets 
up  for  itself  as  an  image,  and  admires  and  worships;  at 
whom,  very  naturally,  every  wise  man  is  grieved,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  mother  and  nurse,  wisdom,  **  0  mother, 
what  a  person  hast  thou  brought  me  forth!"  not  in  strength 
of  body,  but  in  energy  and  courage,  a  determined  hater  of 
wickedness,  a  man  of  disquietude  and  battle,  by  nature  peace- 
ful, and,  on  this  very  account,  an  enemy  to  those  who  pollute 
the  desirable  beauty  of  peace.  **  I  have  done  no  good  to  them, 
nor  have  they  done  any  good  to  me  ;**  nor  have  they  even  de- 
rived any  advantage  from  my  good  things,  nor  have  I  from 
their  evil  things ;  but  according  to  the  word  of  Moses,  **  I 
have  received  no  desirable  thing  from  any  one  of  them,'**  in* 

*  Nomben  xvL  15. 
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asmach  as  I  look  upon  as  exceedinglj  pernicious  eveiy  object 
of  their  desire,  which  thej  treasure  up  in  their  hearts  as  the 
greatest  possible  advantage ;  '*  Nor  has  my  strength  £uled  by 
reason  of  the  curses  which  they  laid  upon  me;***  but  em- 
bracing the  divine  doctrines  with  my  most  earnest  power,  I 
was  not  wearied  so  as  to  give  up,  but  rather  I  vigorously  re- 
proached those  who  cursed  me  from  their  hearts. 

For  God  made  us  to  be  a  contradiction  to  our  neighbours, 
as  is  said  in  my  hymns,  meaning  all  of  us  who  aim  at  light 
reason :  but  are  not  all  those  people  naturally  fond  of  contra- 
diction who  have  a  zeal  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  being  always 
at  variance  with  the  neighboiurs  of  their  soul,  reproving  the 
pleasures  which  live  in  union  with  them,  and  reproving  the 
appetites  which  have  the  same  abode,  and  looking  morosely  at 
acts  of  cowardice  and  fear,  and  the  whole  body  of  passions  and 
vices? 

Reproving  then  every  outward  sense,  the  eyes  for  what  they 
saw,  and  the  ears  for  what  they  heard,  and  the  sense  of  smeU 
for  the  smells  that  presented  themselves  to  it,  the  taste  for 
the  flavours  which  were  subjected  to  it,  and  moreover  the 
touch  for  its  various  powers  developed  in  the  body,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiarities  which  come  under  its  notice;  and 
even  uttered  speech  for  the  matters  which  it  may  have  chosen 
to  discuss ;  for  what  the  outward  sense  has  perceived,  or  how 
it  has  done  so,  or  why,  or  what  speech  has  uttered,  or  how  or 
why,  or  in  what  manner,  and  how  and  why  passion  has  dis* 
posed  men,  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  in  no  superficial 
manner,  and  to  examine  each  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
fall ;  but  he  who  contradicts  none  of  these  things,  but  who 
assents  to  every  one  of  them  in  succession,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  is  deceiving  himself,  and  building  up  troublesome 
neighbours  for  his  soul,  which  he  had  better  have  as  subjects 
than  as  rulers ;  for  as  rulers  they  will  do  him  manifold  and 
great  injury,  since  folly  reigns  among  them ;  but  as  subjects 
they  will  serve  him  obediently  in  suitable  matters,  and  will 
not  at  all  raise  their  heads  in  arrogance,  as  they  will  if  they 
are  rulers. 

Thus,  indeed,  while  some  are  learning  to  be  sulgects,  and 
others  are  obtaining  authori^,  not  by  knowledge  only  but  also 
by  power,  all  the  body-guards  and  champions  of  the  soul,  that 
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is  to  say,  its  reasoDings  will  keep  them  in  order,  and  coming 
to  that  which  is  most  important  among  them  will  saj,  "  Thj 
children  have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  that  are  warriors 
among  us,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  disagreed  ;*'* 
but  like  musical  instruments,  skilfully  tuned  in  all  their  tones, 
so  we  sound  in  harmony  in  all  our  explanations,  neither  utter- 
ing any  word  nor  doing  any  action  wbiich  shall  be  unraelodious 
or  discordant,  that  we  may  by  the  contrast  show,  that  the 
other  company  of  unlettered  men  is,  in  all  respects,  voiceless 
and  dead,  and  an  object  of  deserved  ridicule,  namely,  that 
nourishment  of  the  corporeal  parts,  Midian,  and  that  his  off- 
spring too,  that  mass  of  skins,  whose  name  is  Belphegor,  is 
asleep ;  *'  for  we  are  of  the  race  of  picked  men  of  Israel,  that 
sees  God,  of  whom  not  one  has  disagreed  ;*'t  that  the  instm 
ment  of  the  universe,  the  whole  world,  may  be  melodiously 
sounded  in  musical  harmony. 

On  this  account  Moses  says  that  the  '*  reward  of  peace  "  X  ^^ 
given  to  the  very  wartlike  reason,  which  is  called  Phinehas ; 
because,  having  received  a  zeal  for  virtue,  and  having  taken 
up  war  against  vice,  he  cut  up  the  whole  of  generation ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  to  all  those  who  are  willing,  after  a  careful 
examination  and  investigation,  using  their  eyes  in  preference 
to  their  ears  as  a  trustworthy  witness,  to  believe  that  the  human 
race  is  full  of  infidelity,  depending  solely  on  opinion.  There, 
fore  the  afore-mentioned  agreement  is  admirable ;  and  most 
admirable  of  all  is  that  common  one  which  exceeds  all  the 
harmonies  of  all  the  others,  according  to  which  the  whole 
people  is  represented  as  saying  with  one  accord,  '*A11  the 
things  which  God  has  spoken,  we  will  obey  and  do."§  P'or 
these  men  no  longer  obey  reason  as  their  ruler,  but  God,  the 
governor  of  the  universe,  by  whom  they  are  assisted  so  as  to 
display  their  energies  in  actions  rather  than  in  words.  For 
when  they  hear  of  others  doing  such  and  such  things,  these 
men,  which  is  a  thing  most  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect, 
say  that,  from  some  inspiration  of  God,  they  will  act  first  and 
obey  afterwards ;  in  order  that  they  may  seem  to  have  advanced 
to  good  actions,  not  in  consequence  of  instruction  and  admoni- 
tion, but  by  their  own  spontaneous  and  self-taught  mind.  And 
then,  when  they  have  accomplished  these  actions,  they  say 

•  Kumbers  ml  49.  ^  Exodui  xxiv.  11. 
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that  they  ^ill  obey  in  order  that  they  may  form  an  opinion  of 
what  they  have  done,  as  to  whether  their  actions  are  consistent 
with  the  diTine  iigonctions  and  the  sacred  admonitions  of  scrip- 
ture. 

XIV.  Bat  those  who  conspired  to  commit  injustice,  he  says, 
"having  come  from  the  east,  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  dwelt  there ;  **  *  speaking  most  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  nature.  For  there  is  a  twofold  kind  of  dawning  in 
the  soul,  the  one  of  a  better  sort,  the  other  of  a  worse.  ^Diat 
is  the  better  sort,  when  the  light  of  the  virtues  shines  forth  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun ;  and  that  is  the  worse  kind,  when  they 
are  overshadowed,  and  the  vices  show  forth.  Now,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  the  former  kind :  **  And  Grod  planted  a 
paradise  in  Eden,  toward  the  east,"  t  not  of  terrestrial  but  of 
celestial  plants,  which  the  planter  caused  to  spring  up  from 
the  incorporeal  light  which  exists  around  him,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  for  ever  inextinguishable. 

I  have  also  heard  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Moses  having 
uttered  such  a  speech  as  this :  **  Behold,  a  man  whose  name  is 
the  East !  **  ^  A  very  novel  appellation  indeed,  if  you  consider 
it  as  spoken  of  a  man  who  is  compounded  of  body  and  soul ; 
but  if  you  look  upon  it  as  applied  to  that  incorporeal  being  who 
in  no  respect  diners  from  the  divine  image,  you  will  then  agree 
that  the  name  of  the  east  has  been  given  to  him  with  great 
felicity.  For  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  caused  him  to 
spring  up  as  the  eldest  son,  whom,  in  another  passage,  he  calls 
the  firstborn  ;  and  he  who  is  thus  bom,  imitating  the  ways  of 
his  father,  has  formed  such  and  such  species,  looking  to  his 
archetypal  patterns. 

XV.  But  an  example  of  the  worse  kind  of  dawning  is 
afforded  by  the  words  used  by  the  man  who  was  willing  *'  to 
curse  the  people  who  were  blessed  by  God."  §  For  he  also  is 
repi'esented  as  dwelling  in  the  east.  And  this  da\ming,  having 
the  same  name  as  the  former  one,  has  nevertheless  an  opposite 
nature  to  it,  and  is  continually  at  war  with  it.  For  Balaam 
says,  *'Balak  sent  for  me  out  of  Mesopotamia,  from  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  saying.  Come,  curse  me  the  people 
whom  God  doth  not  curse.'*  But  the  name  of  Balak,  being 
interpreted  means,  "  void  of  sense ;  **  a  very  felicitous  name. 

*  0«neni  xi.  2.  f  Oeneaift  iL  8. 
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For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  shocking  to  hope  to  deceive 
the  living  God,  and  to  turn  aside  his  most  enduring  and  firmly 
established  counseb  by  the  sophistical  devices  of  men  ?  On 
this  account  he  is  represented  as  living  in  Mesopotamia,  for 
his  mind  is  overwhelmed  as  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the 
river,  and  is  not  able  to  emerge  and  to  swim  away.  And  this 
condition  is  the  dawning  of  folly  and  the  setting  of  sound 
reason. 

They,  then,  who  are  tuned  in  an  inharmonious  symphony 
are  said  to  be  moved  from  the  east  Is  this,  then,  the  east 
according  to  wickedness  ?  But  the  dawning  in  accordance 
with  virtue  is  described  as  a  complete  separation,  and  the 
motion  from  the  dawning  according  to  vice  is  a  united  one,  as 
when  the  hands  are  moved,  not  separately  and  disjunctively, 
but  in  a  certain  harmony  and  connection  with  the  whole  body. 
For  folly  is  to  the  wicked  man  the  beginning  of  his  energy  in 
the  works  which  are  contrary  to  nature,  that  is,  of  his  approach 
to  the  region  of  wickedness.  But  all  those  who  have  quitted 
the  region  of  virtue,  and  have  set  forth  to  go  over  to  folly, 
have  found  a  most  appropriate  place  in  which  they  dwell, 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  language  Shinar.  And  Shinar 
in  Greek,  is  called  "  shaking ; "  for  the  whole  life  of  the  wicked 
is  shaken,  and  agitated,  and  torn  to  pieces,  being  always  kept 
in  a  state  of  commotion  and  confusion,  and  having  no  trace  of 
any  genuine  good  laid  up  in  itself.  For  as  everything  which 
is  not  held  together  by  close  union,  falls  out  of  what  is 
violently  shaken,  in  the  very  same  manner,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  soul  is  shaken  of  every  man  who  associates  with 
others  for  the  pui-pose  of  doing  wrong ;  for  he  casts  away 
every  appearance  of  good,  so  that  no  shadow  or  image  of  it 
ever  appears. 

XVI.  Accordingly,  the  body-loving  race  of  the  Egyptians 
is  represented  as  fleeing,  not  from  the  water,  but  **  under  the 
water,'*  that  is  to  say,  beneath  the  impetuous  speed  of  the 
passions.  And  when  it  has  once  placed  itself  under  the  power 
of  the  passions,  it  is  shaken  and  agitated ;  it  costs  away  the 
stable  and  peaceful  qualities  of  virtue,  and  takes  up  in  their 
stead  the  turbulent  and  confused  character  of  wickedness ;  for 
it  is  said  that  *'  God  shook  the  Egyptians  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  fleeing  under  the  water.**  *    These  are  they  who 
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neither  kiiew  Joseph— the  diversified  pride  of  life  — but 
who,  having  their  sins  revealed,  have  not  received  any  trace,  or 
shade,  or  image  of  goodness  and  excellence.  For,  says  Moses, 
*'  Another  king  arose  over  the  Egyptians  who  knew  not 
Joseph,'**  the  latest  and  most  modem  good  perceptible  by  the 
outward  senses,  who  utterly  destroyed  not  only  the  perfections 
but  even  all  improvements,  and  all  the  energy  which  can  be 
exerted  by  the  sight,  and  all  the  teaching  which  can  be  im- 
planted by  means  of  the  hearing,  saying,  "  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob ;  and  come,  defy  Israel  for  me :"  t  an  expression  which  is 
equivalent  to,  Destroy  both  these  things,  the  sight  and  the 
hearing  of  the  soul,  that  it  may  neither  see  nor  hear  any  true 
and  genuine  good  thing ;  for  Israel  is  the  emblem  of  seeing 
and  Jacob  of  hearing.  Accordingly  the  mind  of  such  persons 
rcijects  the  whole  nature  of  good,  being  in  some  degree  shaken ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of  good  persons,  setting  up 
a  claim  to  the  unmingled  and  unalloyed  ideas  of  good  things, 
shakes  off  and  discards  all  that  is  evil. 

Consider,  therefore,  what  the  practiser  of  virtue  says : 
'*  Take  up  the  foreign  ffods  that  are  among  you  from  out  of 
the  midst  of  you,  and  purify  yourselves,  and  change  your 
garments,  and  rise  up  and  let  us  go  to  Bethel ;  "X  ^^  order  that, 
even  if  Laban  should  demand  a  power  of  examining,  the 
images  might  not  be  found  in  his  whole  house,  but  only  such 
things  as  have  a  real  subsistence  and  essence,  being  fixed  like 
pillars  in  the  mind  of  the  wise  man,  which  the  self-taught 
o£&pring  Isaac  has  received  as  his  inheritance ;  for  he  alone 
receives  his  fathers  substance  as  his  inheritanoe.*'  § 

XVII.  And  take  notice  that  Moses  does  not  say  thai  they 
came  unto  a  plain  in  which  they  remain,  but  that  they  "  found  * 
one,  having  searched  around  in  every  direction,  and  having 
oonsidered  what  might  be  the  most  suitable  region  for  folly ; 
for  in  reality  every  foolish  man  does  not  take  from  another  for 
himself,  but  he  seeks  for  and  finds  evils,  not  being  content 
only  with  those  which  wicked  nature  proceeds  towards  of  its 
own  accord,  but  also  adding  thereto  such  perfect  skill  in  evil 
08  arises  from  constant  practice  in  contriving  wrong.  And  I 
wish  indeed  that  after  he  had  remained  there  a  brief  time  he 
bad  changed  his  abode ;  but  even  now  he  thinks  fit  to  remain, 
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for  it  is  said  that  hayiDg  found  the  plain  they  dwelt  there; 
having  settled  there  as  if  in  their  own  country  and  not  as  if  in 
a  foreign  land ;  for  it  would  hare  been  less  terrible  for  men 
who  had  fallen  in  with  wicked  actions  to  look  upon  them  as 
strange  and  foreign  to  them,  and  not  to  consider  that  they  had 
any  landred  or  connection  with  them.  For  if  they  had  looked 
upon  themselves  as  sojourners  among  them,  they  would  have 
changed  their  abode  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  now  having 
settled  fixedly  among  them  they  were  likely  to  dwell  there  for 
ever. 

For  this  reason  all  the  wise  men  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses  are  represented  as  sojourners,  for  their  souls  are  sent 
down  from  heaven  upon  earth  as  to  a  colony ;  and  on  account 
of  their  fondness  for  contemplation,  and  their  love  of  learning, 
they  are  accustomed  to  migrate  to  the  terrestrial  nature.  Since 
therefore  having  taken  up  their  abode  among  bodies,  they 
behold  all  the  mortal  objects  of  the  outward  senses  by  their 
means,  they  then  subsequently  return  back  from  thence  to 
W  the  place  &om  which  they  set  out  at  first,  looking  upon  the 
heavenly  country  in  which  they  have  the  rights  of  citizens  as 
their  native  land,  and  as  the  earthly  abode  in  which  they  dwell 
for  a  while  as  in  a  foreign  land. 

For  to  those  who  are  sent  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  a  colon  v,  the 
country  which  has  received  them  is  in  place  of  their  original 
mother  countiy  ;  but  still  the  land  which  has  sent  them  forth 
remains  to  them  as  the  house  to  which  they  desire  to  return. 
Therefore,  very  naturally,  Abraham  says  to  the  guardians  of 
the  dead  and  to  the  arrangers  of  mortal  afiGurs,  after  he  has 
forsaken  that  life  which  is  only  dead  and  the  tomb,  **  I  am  a 
stranger  and  a  sojourner  among  you,  "*  but  ye  are  natives  of 
the  country,  honouring  the  dust  and  earth  more  than  the  soul, 
thinking  the  name  Ephron  worthy  of  precedence,  for  Ephron, 
being  interpreted,  means  '*  a  mound  "  and  naturally,  Jacob,  the 
practiser  of  virtue,  bewails  his  being  a  sojourner  in  the  body, 
saying,  "The  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  which  I  spend.here  as 
a  sojourner  have  been  few  and  evil ;  they  have  not  come  up  to 
the  days  of  my  fathers  which  they  spent  as  sojourners.'* + 
But  to  him  who  was  self-taught  the  following  injunction  of 
scripture  was  given, "  Do  not  go  down, "  says  the  scripture,  '*  to 
Egypt,**  that  is  to  say  to  passion;  "but  dw^ll  in  this  land 
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land  which  I  will  tell  thee  of,  ***  namelj,  in  the  incorporeal 
wisdom  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  to  the  eje;  and  be  a 
sojoomer  in  this  land«  the  substance  which  can  be  pointed  out 
and  appreciated  by  the  external  sense.  And  this  is  said  with  a 
riew  to  show,  that  the  wise  man  is  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign 
land,  that  is  to  say  in  the  body  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  who  dwells  among  the  Tirtues  appreciable  by  the 
intellect  as  in  his  native  luid,  which  Tirtues  God  utters  as  in 
no  way  differing  from  the  divine  word.  But  Moses  says,  "  I 
am  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land ;  **  speaking  with  peculiar 
fitness,  looking  upon  his  abode  in  the  body  not  only  as  a 
foreign  land,  as  sojourners  do,  but  also  as  a  land  from  which 
one  ought  to  fael  alienated,  and  never  look  upon  it  as  one's 
home. 

XVIII.  But  the  wicked  man,  desiring  to  exhibit  the  fact  that 
identity  of  language,  and  the  sameness  of  dialect  does  not  consist 
more  in  names  and  common  words  than  in  his  participation  in 
iniquitous  actions,  begins  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower  as  a 
dtaidel  for  sovereign  wickedness ;  and  he  invites  all  his  fellow 
revellers  to  partiULe  in  his  enterprise,  preparing  beforehand 
abundance  of  suitable  materials.  For, "  Come,  **  says  he,  **  let 
us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  bake  them  in  the  fire,**  an  expression 
equivalent  to.  Now  we  have  all  the  parts  of  the  soul  mingled 
together  and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  so  that  there  is  no  species 
whatever  the  form  of  which  is  evident  to  be  seen.  Therefore  it 
will  be  consistent  with  these  beginnings  that,  as  we  have 
assumed  a  certain  essence  destitute  of  all  particular  species ; 
and  of  all  distinctive  qualities,  and  have  also  taken  up  with 
passion  and  vice,  we  should  also  divide  it  into  suitable  qualities, 
and  keep  on  reducing  the  proximate  to  the  ultimate  species  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  more  distinct  comprehension  of  them, 
and  also  to  this  employment  and  enjoyment  of  them  combined 
with  experience,  which  appean  to  produce  many  pleasures  and 
delights. 

C^me,  therefore,  all  ye  reasoninn  of  counsellors,  in  some  way 
or  the  other  to  the  assembly  of  the  soul ;  come,  all  ye  who 
meditate  the  destruction  of  justice  and  of  all  virtue,  and  let  us 
consider  carefully  how  we  may  attain  to  the  end  which  we 
desire.  Now  of  success  in  this  matter  these  will  be  the  most 
established  foundations:  to  give  to  things  without  form  shape 
•  GkoMii  zzvL  9  t  Exoditf  iL  29. 
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and  character,  and  to  distinguish  each  thing  separatelj  with 
distinct  outlines,  lest,  if  they  become  shaken  and  lame  (though 
fixed  on  firm  foundations,)  and  if  thej  have  assumed  a  con- 
nection with  the  nature  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  (for  this  is  a 
nature  always  unshaken),  they  may  then,  being  established 
steadily  like  a  building  of  brick,  support  even  those  things  which 
are  built  upon  them. 

XIX.  Of  such  a  structure  as  this  every  mind  adverse  to 
God,  which  we  call  the  king  of  Egypt,  (that  is  to  say  of  the 
body),  is  found  to  be  the  maker.  For  Moses  represents  the 
mind  as  rejoicing  in  the  buildings  made  of  brick;  for  after 
some  being  or  other  made  the  two  substances  of  water  and 
earth  to  be  the  one  dry  and  the  other  solid,  and  mingling  the 
two  together,  for  they  were  easily  dissoluble  and  corruptible, 
made  a  third  substance  to  be  on  the  confines  of  the  two,  which 
is  called  clay,  he  has  never  ceased  from  dissecting  this  into 
small  portions,  giving  its  own  appropriate  figure  to  each  of  the 
fragments,  in  order  that  they  might  be  very  well  compacted 
together,  and  very  suitable  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
intended.  For  in  this  way  what  was  being  made  was  sure  to 
be  very  easily  perfected. 

Imitating  this  work,  those  men  who  are  wicked  in  their 
natures,  when  they  mingle  the  irrational  and  extravagant  im- 
pulses of  the  passions  with  the  most  grievous  vices,  are,  in 
reality,  dissecting  that  which  has  been  combined  into  various 
species,  and  unhappy  that  they  are  fashioning  them  again  and 
reducing  them  into  shape,  by  means  of  which  the  blockade  of 
the  soul  will  be  raised  on  high ;  these  being,  in  fact,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  outward  sense  into  seeing,  and  hearing,  and  taste, 
and  smell,  and  touch.  Passion,  again,  is  divided  into  pleasure, 
and  appetite,  and  fear,  and  grief ;  and  the  universal  genus  of 
vices  is  divided  into  folly,  and  intemperance,  and  cowardice, 
and  iigustice,  and  all  the  other  vices  which  are  akin  to  or  closely 
connected  with  them. 

XX.  And  before  now  some  persons,  even  more  excessively 
extravagant  in  wickedness  than  these,  have  not  only  prepared 
their  own  souls  for  such  actions,  but  have  also  put  a  force  upon 
those  of  a  superior  class  and  of  the  genus  which  is  endowed 
with  acuteness  of  vision,  and  have  '*  compelled  them  to  make 
bricks  and  to  build  strong  cities"*  for  the  mind,  which  has  ap- 
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peared  tb  oeeopj  the  places  of  king,  wiflhing  to  poiiU  oot  ^ 
that  what  is  good  ia  the  aUre  of  what  ia  eril,  and  that  aolgec- 
tion  to  the  paasiona  is  more  powerful  than  tranqaillitj  of  sooUand 
pmdencei  and  all  Tirtne  is,  bat,  as  it  were,  a  sabject  of  foUj  and 
aU  wickedness,  so  as  of  neoessitj  to  minister  in  all  the  mattnrs 
which  the  master  power  enjoins ;  for  behold,  says  Moses,  the 
most  pore,  and  bnUiant,  and  far-sighted  eye  of  the  soul,  to 
which  alone  it  is  permitted  to  behold  God,  bj  name  land, 
being  formerly  bound  in  the  corporeal  nets  of  Egypt,  endores 
serere  commands,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  bricks  and  all 
sorts  of  things  of  day  with  the  most  grieroos  and  intoleiable 
laboors,  at  which  it  is  Teiy  naturally  pained,  and  at  which  it 
groans,  having  laid  np  this,  as  it  were,  to  be  its  only  treasmo 
amid  its  erils,  the  power  of  bewailing  its  present  distresses 

For  it  is  said,  rerj  correctly,  that  "  the  children  of  Israd 
groaned  by  reason  of  their  tasks.*'*  And  what  man  in  his 
senses  is  there  who,  if  he  saw  the  tasks  of  the  generality  of 
men,  and  the  exceeding  earnestness  vrith  which  they  labour  at 
the  pursuits  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  devote  them* 
selres,  whether  it  be  the  acquisition  of  money,  or  glory,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  would  not  be  greatly  concerned  and  erf 
out  to  God,  the  only  Sayiour,  that  he  would  lighten  their 
labours,  and  pay  a  ransom  and  price  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  so  as  to  emandpate  and  deliver  it? 

What,  then,  is  the  surest  freedom  ?  The  service  of  the  only 
wise  God,  as  Uie  scriptures  testify,  in  which  it  b  said,  **  Send 
forth  the  people,  that  they  may  serve  me.^f  But  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  those  who  serve  the  living  God  neither  to 
regard  the  works  of  cup-bearerB,  or  bakers,  or  cooks,  or  any 
other  earthly  employments,  nor  to  trouble  themselves  about 
arranging  or  adorning  their  bodies  like  bricks,  but  to  mount  up 
with  thdr  reason  to  me  height  of  heaven,  having  elected  Moses, 
the  ^pe  of  the  race  which  loves  God,  to  be  the  guide  of  their 
path ;  for  then  **  they  will  see  the  place  which  is  visible,"^  on 
which  the  unchangeable  and  unalterable  Grod  stands ;  and  the 
footstool  beneath  his  feet,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  work  of 
sapphire  stone,  and,  as  it  were,  a  resemblance  to  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  namely,  the  woiid  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  which  he  describes  allegorically  by  these  figures.  For 
it  is  very  suitable  for  those  who  have  made  an  association  for 
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the  purpose  of  learning  to  desire  to  see  him ;  and,  if  thej  are 
unable  to  do  that,  at  least  to  see  his  image,  the  most  sacred 
word,  and,  next  to  that,  the  most  perfect  work  of  all  the  things 
perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  namely,  the  world  ?  For  to 
philosophise  is  nothing  ebe  but  to  desire  to  see  these  things 
accurately. 

XXI.  But  he  says  that  the  world  perceptible  to  the  outward 
senses  is,  as  it  were,  the  footstool  of  God  on  this  account : 
first  of  alt  that  he  may  show  that  there  is  no  efficient  cause  in 
the  creatures;  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  that 
even  the  whole  world  has  not  a  free  and  unrestrained  sponta* 
tieous  motion  of  its  own,  but  God,  the  ruler  of  the  universe, 
takes  his  stand  upon  it,  regulating  it  and  directing  everything 
in  a  saving  manner  by  the  helm  of  his  wisdom,  using,  in  truth, 
neither  hands  nor  feet,  nor  any  other  part  whatever  such  as 
belongs  to  created  objects ;  for  God  is  not  as  man,  but  the 
reason  why  we  at  times  represent  him  as  such,  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  is  because  we  are  unable  to  advance  out  of  our- 
selves, but  derive  our  apprehension  of  the  uncreate  God  from 
the  circumstances  with  which  we  ourselves  are  surrounded. 

And  it  is  very  beautifully  said  by  Moses,  in  the  form  of  a 
parable,  when  he  speaks  of  the  world  as  if  it  resembled  a  brick ; 
for  the  world  appears  to  stand  and  to  be  firmly  fixed  like  a 
brick  in  a  house,  as  far  as  the  vision  of  the  sight  of  the  outward 
senses  can  inform  us,  but  it  has  a  very  swift  motion,  and  one 
which  is  able  to  outstrip  all  particular  motions.  For  the  eyes 
of  our  body  look  upon  the  appearance  of  the  sun  by  day  and  of 
the  moon  by  night  as  standing  still,  and  yet  who  is  there  who 
does  not  know  that  the  rapidity  of  movements  of  these  two 
bodies  is  incomparable,  since  they  go  round  the  whole  heaven 
in  one  day  ?  Thus,  indeed,  the  universal  heaven  itself  also, 
while  appearing  to  stand  still,  revolves  in  a  circle ;  its  move- 
ment being  detected  and  comprehended  by  the  invisible  and 
more  divine  eye  which  is  placed  in  our  mind. 

XXII.  And  they  are  represented  as  baking  the  bricks  in  the 
fire,  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  by  this  symbolical  expression 
that  they  are  strengthened  and  haniened  as  to  their  vices  and 
their  passions  by  warm  and  most  energetic  reason,  so  that  they 
can  never  be  overthrown  by  the  body-guards  of  wisdom,  by 
whom  engines  for  their  defeat  are  being  continually  put  in 
operation.     On  which  account  we  have  this  further  statement 
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and  appearing  to  be  able  to  receive  and  to  contain  in  seeuritj 
all  the  imaginations  of  all  things  which  might  be  subjected  to 
the  outward  senses,  weeps*  at  being  so  bound  up,  being  over- 
whelmed with  a  desire  for  an  incorporeal  nature.  And  he 
weeps  over  the  miserable  mind  of  men  in  genera]  as  being 
wandering  and  puffed  up  with  pride,  inasmuch  as,  being  elated 
with  fiedse  opimon,  it  thinks  that  it  has  in  itself  something 
firm  and  safe,  and,  as  a  general  fact,  that  there  something  im- 
mutable in  some  creature  or  other,  though  the  example  of 
perpetual  stability,  which  is  at  all  times  the  same,  is  set  up  in 
God  alone. 

XXIII.  And  the  expression,  "  Come,  and  let  us  build  our* 
selves  a  city  and  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  shall  reach  to 
heaven.**  has  such  a  meaning  as  this  concealed  beneath  it :  the 
lawgiver  does  not  conceive  that  those  only  are  cities  which  are 
built  upon  the  earth,  the  materials  of  which  are  wood  and 
stone,  but  he  thinks  that  there  are  other  cities  also  which 
men  bear  about  with  them,  being  built  in  their  souls  ;  and 
these  are,  as  is  natural,  the  archetypes  and  models  of  the 
others,  inasmuch  as  they  have  received  a  more  divine  building, 
and  the  others  are  but  imitations  of  them,  as  consisting  of 
perishable  substances. 

But  there  are  two  species  of  cities,  the  one  better,  the 
other  worse.  That  is  the  better  which  enjoys  a  democratic 
government,  a  constitution  which  honours  equality,  the  rulers 
of  which  are  law  and  justice ;  and  such  a  constitution  as  this 
is  a  hymn  to  God.  But  that  is  the  worse  kind  which  adulte 
rates  this  constitution,  just  as  base  and  clipped  money  is 
adulterated  in  the  coinage,  being,  in  fact,  ochlocracy,  which 
admires  inequality,  in  which  injustice  and  lawlessness  bear 
sway.  Now  good  men  are  enrolled  as  citizens  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  first-mentioned  kind  of  city ;  but  the  multitude 
of  the  wicked  clings  to  the  other  and  worse  sort,  loving  dis- 
order more  than  orderliness,  and  confusion  rather  than  well- 
established  steadiness. 

And  the  wicked  man  seeks  for  coa^utors  in  his  practice  of 
wickedness,  not  looking  upon  himself  as  sufficient  by  himself. 
And  he  exhorts  the  sight,  and  he  exhorts  the  hearing,  and  he 
exhorts  every  outward  sense  in  succession,  to  range  itself  on 
his  side  without  delay,  and  every  one  of  th  em  to  bring  to  him 
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nil  things  necessary  for  his  serriee.  And  he  raises  up  and 
sharpens  all  the  rest  of  the  companj  of  the  passions,  which  are 
bj  Uieir  own  nature  unmanageable,  in  order  that  by  the  ad- 
dition of  practice  and  care  thej  may  become  inresistible.  The 
mind,  therefore,  having  called  in  these  allies,  says,  "  Let  us 
build  ourselves  a  city  ;*'  an  expression  equivalent  to,  Let  us 
fortify  our  own  things ;  let  us  fence  them  around  to  the  best 
of  our  power,  so  that  we  may  not  be  easily  taken  by  those 
who  attack  us ;  let  us  divide  and  distribute,  as  into  tribes  and 
boroughs,  each  of  the  powers  existing  in  the  soul,  allotting 
some  to  the  rational  part,  and  some  to  the  irrational  part; 
let  us  choose  competent  rulers,  wealth,  gloiy,  honour,  pleasure, 
by  means  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  become  masters  of  every- 
thing ;  banishing  to  a  distance  justice,  the  invariable  cause 
of  poverty  and  ingloriousness ;  and  let  us  enact  laws,  which 
shidl  confirm  the  chief  power  and  advantage  to  those  who  are 
always  able  to  get  the  better  of  others. 

And  let  a  tower  be  built  in  this  city  as  a  citadel,  to  be  a 
strong  palace  for  the  tyrant  vice,  whose  feet  shall  walk  upon 
the  earth,  and  its  head  shall,  through  pride,  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  as  to  reach  even  to  heaven ;  for,  in  good  truth,  it 
rests  not  only  upon  human  sins,  but  it  also  hasteus  forward 
as  feur  as  heaven,  pushing  up  its  words  of  impiety  and  ungod- 
liness, since  it  either  speaks  of  God  so  as  to  assert  that  he  has 
no  existence,  or  that,  though  he  exists,  he  has  no  providence, 
or  to  affirm  that  the  world  had  no  beginning  of  creation,  or 
that,  admitting  that  it  has  been  created,  it  is  borne  on  by 
unsteady  causes,  just  as  chance  may  direct,  at  one  time  wrong]y, 
at  another  time  in  an  irreproachable  maimer,  jast  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  chariots  or  ships.  For  sometimes  the 
voyage  of  a  ship,  or  the  course  of  a  chariot,  goes  on  properly 
even  without  charioteers  or  pilots ;  but  success  is  notcmly  now 
and  then  owing  to  providences,  but  very  often  to  human  pru- 
dence and  invariably  to  divine,  since  error  is  admitted  to  be 
altogether  incompatible  with  divine  power.  Now  what  object 
can  the  foolish  men  have  who,  speaking  figuratively,  build  up 
the  reasonings  of  wickedness  like  a  tower,  except  the  desire  of 
leaving  behind  them  a  name  which  shall  be  far  from  a  good  name? 

^  XI V.  For  they  say,  "  Let  us  make  for  ourselves  a  name.** 
O,  the  excessive  and  profligate  impudence  of  such  a 
sayiug !    What  say  ye  ?    When  ye  ought  to  seek  to  bury 
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your  iniqoities  under  night  and  profound  darkness,  and  to 
assume  as  a  veil  for  them,  shame,  if  not  genuine,  at  all  eyents 
pretended  shame,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  moderate  and  Tirtuous,  or  for  that  of  avoiding 
punishment  for  admitted  wickedness;  do  je,  nevertheless, 
proceed  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity,  as  all  hut  to  come  forth  and 
display  yourselves  in  the  light  and  in  the  most  brilliant  beams 
of  the  suu,  and  to  fear  neither  the  threats  of  better  men,  nor 
the  implacable  justice  of  God,  which  impends  over  such  un- 
godly and  desperate  men  ?  But  ye  think  fit  even  to  send 
around  in  every  direction  reports,  to  carry  intelligence  of  your 
domestic  iniquities,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  uninformed  of 
or  unacquainted  with  your  deeds  of  daring  wickedness,  wretched 
and  infamous  men  that  ye  are. 

What  name,  therefore,  do  ye  wish  to  assume  ?  Is  it  the  one 
which  is  most  suitable  to  your  actions  ?  But  is  there  not  one 
name  only  which  is  suited  to  them  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  one 
in  genus ;  but  there  are  ten  thousand  such  names  in  species, 
which  you  will  hear  from  others,  even  if  ye  keep  silence  your- 
selves. The  names  adapted  to  your  copduct  are,  rashness 
united  with  shamelessness,  insolence  comuined  with  violence, 
violence  in  union  with  homicide,  corruption  in  combination 
with  adultery,  undefined  appetite  accompanied  by  unmeasured 
indulgence  in  pleasures,  folly  joined  with  impudence,  iiyustica 
united  to  crafty  wickedness,  Uieft  combined  with  rapine,  per- 
jury united  with  lying,  impiety  combined  with  utter  lawless- 
ness. Such,  and  similar  to  these,  are  the  names  of  such 
actions.  And  it  is  well  for  them  to  boast  over  and  pride 
themselves,  upon  seeking  for  reputation  from  actions  which  it 
would  be  more  seemlv  to  hide  and  to  be  ashamed  of. 

And,  indeed,  some  persons  do  pride  themselves  on  these 
things,  thinking  that  in  consequence  of  them  they  do  derive  a 
certain  irresistible  degree  of  power  among  men  fh>m  this  idea 
being  entertained  respecting  them ;  but  they  will  not  escape  the 
divine  vengeance  for  their  enormous  audacity,  and  very  soon 
they  will  have  occasion  not  only  to  anticipate  at  a  distance,  but 
even  to  see  immediately  impending  their  own  death.  For  they 
say,  "  Before  we  are  dispersed,  let  us  have  a  care  for  our 
name  and  our  glory.**  Should  I  not  then  say  to  them,  Ye  know 
that  ye  will  be  dispersed  ?  Why,  then,  do  ye  commit  iniquity  ? 

But  perhaps  he  is  here  placing  before  us  the  manner  of 
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foolish  men  who,  eren  whim  the  reij  greatest  pnnishmeDts  ne 
not  obeeoielj  impending  over  them,  bat  are  often  Tisibijr 
threatening  them,  nerertheless  do  not  hesitate  to  commit 
iniqoitf.  And  the  ponishments,  howerer  thej  may  seem  to  be 
concealed,  are  in  realiqr  most  notorioos,  which  are  inflicted  bj 
God.  For  all  the  most  wicked  of  men  ad<^  ideas  that  thej 
can  nerer  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  dei^  when  doing 
wrong,  and  that  thej  shall  nerer  be  able  to  ward  off  alto* 

Ether  the  day  of  retzibation.  Since  otherwise,  how  do  thej 
ow  that  thej  will  be  dispersed  ?  And  jet  thej  saj,  **  Before 
we  are  dispersed.**  Bat  their  conscience,  which  is  within,  oon- 
▼icts  them,  and  pricks  them  vehementl j,  when  deroting  them- 
selres  to  ungodliness,  so  as  to  draw  them  against  their  will  to 
a  confession  that  all  the  drcamstances  a£focting  men  are  of  er- 
looked  bj  a  superior  nature,  and  that  justice  is  watching  abore, 
as  an  incorruptible  chastiser,  hating  the  uigost  actions  of  the 
impious,  and  the  reasonings  and  speeches  which  undertake 
their  defence. 

XXV.  But  all  these  men  are  the  ofipring  ol  that  wicked* 
ness  which  is  alwajs  dying  but  whidi  neTor  dies,  the  name  of 
which  is  Cain.  Is  not  Cain  represented  as  haying  begotten  a 
son  whom  he  called  Enoch,*  and  as  building  a  c^tj  to  which  he 
gave  the  same  name,  and  as  after  a  faahion  building  up  created 
and  mortal  things  to  the  destruction  of  those  things  whidi 
have  received  a  more  dinne  formation  ?  For  the  name  Enoch, 
being  interpreted,  means  **thj  grace.**  But  eveij  impious  man 
supposes  that  what  he  thinks  and  understands  is  owing  to  the 
boun^  of  his  intellect  towards  him ;  that  what  he  sees  is  the 
gift  of  his  ejes  to  him,  what  he  hears  of  his  ears,  what  he 
smells  of  his  nostrils,  and  so  that  each  of  his  outward  senses 
bestows  on  him  those  perceptions  which  are  in  accordance  with 
tbem.  Again,  that  it  is  the  organs  of  the  Toice  which  endow 
him  with  Uie  capaciqr  of  speaking,  and  that  th«re  is  actaallj 
no  soch  diing  as  a  God  at  all,  or  at  all  OTcnts  that  he  is  noi 
the  primarj  cause  of  things. 

Beeaose  of  these  Tiews  he  assigns  to  himself  the  first  fhdts 
<tf  the  firuits  which  he  extracts  from  the  earth  bj  his  hosbandij, 
being  contented  afterwards  to  ofier  to  God  some  of  the  fruity 
S'  d  that  too  though  he  has  a  sound  example  at  hand ;  for 
his  brother  offisrs  a  sacrifice  of  the  o£&pring  of  the  flock,  offer- 
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ing  the  firstborn,  and  not  those  which  are  of  secondary  Talue ; 
confessing  that  the  eldest  causes  of  all  existing  things  are 
suited  to  the  eldest  and  first  cause.  But  the  impious  man 
thinks  exactly  the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  endowed 
with  absolute  power  to  do  whatCTcr  it  desires,  and  that  the 
outward  senses  have  absolute  power  as  to  all  that  they  feel, 
for  that  both  the  mind  and  the  outward  senses  decide  in  an 
irreproachable  and  unerring  manner,  the  one  on  bodies,  and 
the  other  on  evexything.  Now  what  can  be  more  open  to 
blame,  or  more  capable  of  conyiction  by  truth,  than  such  ideas 
as  these  ?  Has  not  the  mind  been  repeatedly  conyicted  of 
innumerable  acts  of  folly?  And  have  not  all  the  outward 
senses  been  convicted  of  bearing  false  witness,  and  that  too 
not  by  irrational  judges  who,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  may  be 
deceived,  but  before  the  tribunal  of  nature  herself,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  corrupt  or  to  pervert? 

And  indeed  as  the  criteria  both  of  our  mind  and  of  our 
outward  senses  are  liable  to  error  respecting  even  ourselves, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  we  must  make  Uie  corresponding 
confession  that  God  sheds  upon  the  mind  the  power  of  inteU 
lect,  and  on  the  outward  senses  the  faculty  of  apprehension, 
and  that  these  benefits  are  conferred  upon  us  not  by  our 
own  members  but  by  him  to  whom  also  we  owe  our  existence. 

XXVI.  The  children  who  have  received  from  their  father 
the  inheritance  of  self-love  are  eager  to  go  on  increasing  up  to 
heaven,  until  justice,  which  loves  virtue  and  hates  iniquity, 
coming  destroys  their  cities  which  they  have  built  up  by  the 
side  of  their  miserable  souls,  and  the  tower  the  name  of  which 
is  displayed  in  the  book  which  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Judg- 
ment And  the  name  is,  as  the  Hebrews  say,  Phanuel,  which 
translated  into  our  language  means,  "turning  away  from 
God.*  For  any  strong  building  which  is  erected  by  means  of 
plausible  arguments  is  not  built  for  the  sake  of  any  other 
object  except  that  of  averting  and  alienating  the  mind  firom 
the  honour  due  to  God,  than  which  object  what  can  be  more 
iniquitous?  But  for  the  destruction  of  this  strong  fortifica- 
tion a  ravager  and  an  enemy  of  iniquity  is  prepared  who  is 
always  full  of  hostility  towards  it;  whom  the  Hebrews  call 
Gideon ;  which  name  being  interpreted  means,  **  a  retreat  for 
robbers.**  '*  For,"  says  Moses,  **  Gideon  swore  to  the  men  of 
Phanuel,  saying,  On  the  day  when  I  return  victorious  in  peace, 
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I  will  overthrow  this  tower.***  A  veiy  beautiful  and  most 
beooming  boast  for  the  soul  which  hates  wickedness  and  ra 
sharpened  against  the  impious,  namely,  that  it  is  resolved  to 
overthrow  every  reasoning  which  bj  its  persuasions  seeks  to 
turn  the  mind  away  from  holiness,  and  this  indeed  is  the 
natural  result.  For  when  the  mind  turns  round,  then  that 
which  turns  away  from  it,  and  rejects  it  is  again  dissolved, 
and  this  is  the  opportunity  for  destroying  it  which  (a  most 
wonderful  thing)  he  calls  not  war  but  peace.  For,  owing  to 
the  stability  and  firmness  of  the  mind  which  piety  is  accus- 
tomed to  produce,  every  reasoning  which  impiety  has  formed 
is  overturned. 

Many  also  have  even  erected  the  outward  senses  after  the 
fashion  of  a  tower,  raising  them  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  very  borders  of  heaven.  But  the  term  heaven 
is  here  used  symbolically  to  signify  our  mind,  according  to  which 
the  best  and  most  divine  natures  revolve.  But  they  who  dare 
such  deeds  prefer  the  outward  senses  to  the  intellect,  and 
desire  by  means  of  the  outward  senses  forcibly  to  destroy  all 
the  objects  of  intellect,  compelling  those  things  which  are,  at 
present  masters  to  descend  into  the  rank  of  servants,  and  rais- 
ing those  things  which  are  by  nature  slaves  to  the  rank  of 
masters. 

XXVII.  And  the  statement,  '*  The  Lord  went  down  to  see 
that  city  and  that  tower  **  must  be  listened  to  altogether  as  if 
spoken  in  a  figurative  sense.  For  to  think  that  the  divinity 
can  go  towards,  or  go  from,  or  go  down,  or  go  to  meet,  or,  in 
short,  that  it  has  the  same  positions  and  motions  as  particular 
animals,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  real  motion  at  all,  is,  to 
use  a  common  proverb,  an  impiety  deserving  of  being 
banished  beyond  the  sea  and  beyond  the  world.  But  these 
things  are  spoken,  as  if  of  man,  by  the  lawgiver,  of  God  who 
is  not  invested  with  human  form,  for  the  sake  of  advantage  to 
us  who  are  to  be  instructed,  as  I  have  often  said  before  with 
reference  to  other  passages.  Since  who  is  there  who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  indispensable  for  a  person  who  goes  down,  to 
leave  one  place  and  to  occupy  another  ?  But  all  places  are 
filled  at  once  by  God,  who  surrounds  them  all  and  is  not 
surrounded  by  any  of  them,  to  whom  alone  it  is  possible  to  be 
everywhere  and  also  nowhere.    Nowhere,  because  he  himself 
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created  place  and  space  at  the  same  time  that  he  created 
bodies,  and  it  is  impious  to  saj  that  the  Creator  is  contained  in 
anything  that  he  has  created. 

Again,  he  is  everywhere,  because,  having  extended  his  powers 
so  as  to  make  them  pervade  earth,  and  water,  and  air,  and- 
heaven,  he  has  left  no  portion  of  the  world  desolate,  but,  hav- 
ing collected  everything  together,  he  has  bound  them  with, 
chains  which  cannot  be  burst,*  so  that  they  are  never  eman- 
cipated, on  which  account  he  is  especially  to  be  praised  with 
hymns. 

For  that  which  is  higher  than  all  powers  is  understood  to 
exceed  them,  not  merely  in  the  fact  of  its  existence.  But  the 
power  of  this  being  which  made  and  arranged  eveiything  is 
with  perfect  truth  called  God,  and  it  contains  everything  in  its 
bosom,  and  pervades  every  portion  of  the  universe.  But  the 
divine  being,  both  invisible  and  incomprehensible,  is  indeed 
everywhere,  but  still,  in  truth,  he  is  nowhere  visible  or  com- 
prehensible. But  when  he  says,  **  I  am  be  who  stands  before 
thee,"t  he  appears  indeed  to  be  displayed  and  to  be  compre- 
hended, though  before  any  exhibition  or  conception  he  was 
superior  to  all  created  things.  Therefore,  no  one  of  the  words 
which  implies  a  motion  from  place  to  place  is  appropriate  to 
that  God  who  exists  only  in  essence ;  such  expressions,  I  mean, 
as  going  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
forwards  or  backwards.  For  he  is  not  conceived  of  in  any 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  ideas,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
turns  round  or  changes  his  place. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  is  said  to  have  come  down  and  to  have 
seen,  he  who  by  his  foreknowledge  comprehends  everything, 
not  only  that  has  happened,  but  even  before  it  happens ;  and 
this  expression  is  used  for  the  sake  of  exhortation  and  instruc- 
tion, in  order  that  no  man,  indulging  in  uncertain  conjectures 
about  matters  which  he  is  not  present  to  behold  may,  while 
standing  afar  oJBT,  be  too  prompt  to  believe  idle  fancies,  but  that 
every  one  may  come  close  to  the  facts,  and  examining  each 
one  separately,  may  carefully  and  thoroughly  consider  them. 
For  certain  sight  is  more  deserving  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 

*  The  text  hM  iop^roic,  "  invisibU,**  but  I  have  followed  Hangey'i 
tnnaktioD,  who  reacU  ipfiijKTotg,  The  reooAinder  of  the  lezitence  ij 
exceedinglj  corrupt. 
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trattwordiy  witness  thsn  fdkcioas  hesiing.  On  which  aoooont 
ft  law  has  been  enacted  among  those  nations  whidi  hare  the 
most  excellent  constitution,  that  one  most  not  gire  eridence 
on  hearsay,  because  hy  its  own  nature  the  tribunal  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  liable  to  be  corrupted.  And  Moses  indeed  says 
in  the  prohibitory  part  of  his  law,  'fThou  shalt  not  receive  Tain 
hearing/*  Meaning  not  only  this,  that  one  ought  not  to 
leoeiTe  false  or  silly  reports  by  hearsay,  but  that,  as  far  as  the 
dear  comprehension  of  the  truth  is  concerned,  the  hearing  is 
a  long  way  behind  the  sigbt,  being  full  of  ranity. 

XXYIII.  We  say  that  this  is  Uie  reason  why  it  is  said  that 
Ood  went  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower ;  and  the  addition, 
**  Which  the  sons  of  men  had  built,*'  is  not  a  mere  superflui^. 
For  perhi^  some  |>rofanely  disposed  person  may  mock  and 
say,  **  The  lawgiver  is  here  teaching  us  a  very  novel  kind  of 
lesson,  when  he  says  that  no  one  else  but  the  sons  of  men 
build  cities  and  towers ;   for  who,  even  of  the  most  crazy 

gx>ple  is  ignorant  of  what  is  so  evident  and  notorious  as  that  T 
ut  we  must  not  suppose  that  such  a  plain  and  unquestionable 
fact  as  that,  is  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  mention 
of  it  in  the  holy  scriptures,  but  rather  there  is  some  hidden 
meaning  concealed  under  these  apparently  plain  words  which 
we  must  trace  out.    What  then  is  this  hidden  meaning  ? 

Those  who,  as  it  were^  attribute  many  fathers  to  existing 
things,  and  who  represent  the  company  of  the  gods  as  nume- 
rous, displaying  great  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things  and 
causing  great  confusion,  and  making  pleasure  the  proper  object 
of  the  soul,  are  those  who  are,  if  we  must  te]l  the  plain  truth, 
spoken  of  as  the  builders  of  the  aforesaid  city,  and  of  the 
citadel  in  it;  having  increased  the  efficient  causes  of  the 
desired  end,  building  them  up  like  houses,  being,  as  I  imanne, 
in  no  respect  different  from  the  children  of  tne  harlot  inuun 
the  law  expels  from  the  assembly  of  God,  where  it  says, "  The 
ofipring  of  a  harlot  shall  not  come  into  the  assembly  of  the 

LonL-t 
Because,  like  archers  shooting  at  random  at  many  olgeets* 

and  not  aiming  skilfully  or  successfully  at  any  one  mark,  so 

these  men,  putting  forward  ten  thousand  principles  and  causes 

for  the  creation  of  the  universe,  evexy  one  of  which  is  ftlse, 

display  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  one  Creator  and  Father  of 

•  EzoduB  xiiii.  1.  f  Dtateronomy  xxiiL  2. 
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all  things ;  but  thej  who  have  real  knowledge,  are  properlj 
addressed  as  the  sods  of  the  one  God,  as  Moses,  also  entitles 
them,  where  he  says,  ''Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  Lord  God."  ^ 
And  again,  *'  God  who  begot  thee ;  **  f  and  in  another  place, 
«•  Is  not  he  thy  father?" 

Accordingly,  it  is  natural  for  those  who  have  this  disposition 
of  soul  to  look  upon  nothing  as  beautiful  except  what  is  good, 
which  is  the  citadel  erected  by  those  who  are  experience  in 
this  kind  of  war£eure  as  a  defence  against  the  end  of  pleasure, 
and  as  a  means  of  defeating  and  destroying  it.  And  even  if 
there  be  not  as  yet  any  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  son  of 
God,  nevertheless  let  him  labour  earnestly  to  be  adorned  ac- 
cording to  his  first-bom  word,  the  eldest  of  his  angels,  as  the 
great  archangel  of  many  names ;  for  he  is  called,  the  authority, 
and  the  name  of  God,  and  the  Word,  and  man  according  to 
God's  image,  and  he  who  sees  Israel  For  which  reason  I  was 
induced  a  little  while  ago  to  praise  the  principles  of  those  who 
said,  "We  are  all  one  man's  sons.''^  For  even  if  we  are  not 
yet  suitable  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God,  still  we  may  deserve 
to  be  called  the  children  of  his  eternal  image,  of  his  most 
sacred  word;  for  the  image  of  God  is  his  most  ancient 
word. 

And,  indeed,  in  many  passages  of  the  law,  the  children  of 
Israel  are  called  hearers  of  him  that  seeth,  since  hearing  is 
honoured  with  the  second  rank  next  after  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  since  that  which  is  in  need  of  instruction  is  at  all  times 
second  to  that  which  can  receive  clear  impressions  of  the  sub* 
jects  submitted  to  it  without  any  such  information.  And  I 
also  admire  the  things  which  are  spoken  under  divine  inspira- 
tion in  the  books  of  Kings,  according  to  which  those  who 
flourished  many  generations  afterwards  and  Hved  in  a  blame- 
less manner,  are  spoken  of  as  the  sons  of  David  who  wrote 
hymns  to  God ;  §  diough,  during  his  lifetime,  even  their  great 
grandfithers  had  not  yet  been  bom.  The  druth  is,  that  the 
birth  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  souls  made  immortal  by  their 
virtues,  not  of  perishable  bodies,  and  this  birth  is  naturally 
referred  to  the  leaders  of  virtue,  as  its  parents  and  progeni- 
tors. 

XXIX.  But  against  those  who  pride  themselves  on  injustice, 

•  Deuteronomy  ziv.  1.  f  Deuteronomy  mii*  IS. 
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the  Lord  said,  **  Behold,  there  is  one  race  and  one  language 
among  them  all,*'  an  expression  equivalent  to,  Behold,  there 
is  one  family  and  one  bond  of  relationship,  and  also,  one 
harmony  and  agreement  among  them  all  together,  no  one  being 
in  his  mind  at  all  alienated  from  or  disconnected  with  his 
neighbour,  as  is  the  case  with  illiterate  men.  For  at  times, 
the  organ  of  speech  among  them  is,  in  all  its  tones,  out  of  tune 
and  inharmonious  in  no  slight  degree,  being  in  fact  carefully 
arranged  so  aa  to  produce  inharmoniousness,  and  having  only 
such  a  concert  as  will  cause  a  want  of  melody. 

And  in  the  case  of  fevers,*  one  may  see  veiy  similar  effects ; 
for  they  are  periodical  changes,  in  some  recurring  every  day, 
in  others  every  third  or  every  fourth  day,  as  the  sons  of  the 
physicians  say ;  and  they  have  also  stated  hours,  both  by  day 
and  night,  at  which  important  crises  may  be  expected,  and 
they  at  all  times  keep  nearly  the  same  order. 

And  the  expression,  **  And  they  began  to  do  this,**  is  said 
with  no  moderate  indignation,  because  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  wicked  men  to  confuse  all  the  principles  of  justice 
which  affect  those  of  the  same  country  as  themselves,  but  they 
have  ventured  to  tiansgress  even  the  laws  of  Heaven,  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  impiety.  But  these  wretched  men 
derive  no  advantage,  for  though  those  who  seek  to  inflict 
mutual  injuries  on  one  another,  succeed  in  many  of  the  objects 
which  they  have  at  heart,  bringing  to  their  accomplishment  in 
action  what  they  have  decided  on  in  their  unwise  minds,  yet 
the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  impious.  For  all  things 
belonging  to  the  Deity  are  incapable  of  receiving  either 
damage  or  injury,  and  the  unclean  can  only  find  out  the  be- 
ginnings  of  sinning  in  respect  of  them,  but  can  never  arrive 
at  the  end  which  they  propose  to  themselves ;  on  which  ac- 
count this  expression  dso  occurs, "  They  began  to  do."* 

Men  full  of  an  insatiable  desire  of  doing  wrong,  not  being 
^content  with  the  crimes  which  they  can  perpetrate  on  earth, 
by  sea,  and  in  the  air,  inasmuch  aa  they  are  of  a  perishable 
nature,  have  determined  to  array  themselves  against  the  divine 
natures  existing  in  heaven ;  which,  as  they  are  not  reckoned 

*  I  have  trAneUted  Mangey'i  Latin  tnmiUtioii.    H«  pronovaoei  the 
whole  pMMgs  in  th«  origmal  text  oormpt  and  nnintdUgibU.    The 
man/  tmuUtsd  ftm  ia  woXirido^,  a  word  manifeatly  oorrupt. 
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amODg  existing  creatures  are  also  out  of  all  reach  of  injury.* 
Even  calumny  itself  can  inflict  no  injury  on  those  things  if  it 
ventures  to  speak  ill  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  never 
moved  from  their  everlasting  and  eternal  natures,  but  it  inflicts 
incurable  calamity  on  those  who  accuse  it. 

Are  they  not  to  be  blamed,  since  indeed  they  have  only 
begun,  being  unable  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  impiety  they 
propose  to  themselves,  are  they  not,  I  say,  to  be  blamed  just  as 
much  as  if  they  had  accomplished  all  the  objects  that  they  had 
in  vieif  ?  On  this  account  alsoi  Moses  speaks  of  them  as  having 
flmshed  the  tower,  though  in  fact  they  had  not  yet  completed 
iU  where  he  says,  "  The  Lord  went  down  to  see  the  city  and 
the  tower,**  not  which  the  sons  of  men  were  going  to  build,  but 
which  they  had  built. 

XXX.  What,  then,  is  the  proof  that  they  had  not  entirely 
completed  this  building  ?  First  of  all,  the  manifest  notoriety 
of  the  fact.  For  it  is  impossible  for  even  so  slight  a  portion  of 
the  earth  to  touch  the  heaven,  by  reason  of  the  cause  before- 
mentioned,  that  no  centre  can  ever  touch  the  circumference ; 
in  the  second  place,  because  the  ether  (ouV^^)  is  sacred  firo  and 
an  unquenchahle  flame,  as  its  very  name  shows,  being  derived 
from  a7(?»,  to  bum,  which  is  a  synonymous  word  with  xa/w. 
And  we  have  a  witness  in  our  £Eivour  in  one  portion  of  the 
heavenly  system  of  fire,  that  is  in  the  sun,  who,  though  he  is 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth,  sends  his  beams  down  into 
his  inmost  recesses,  and  sometimes  warms  and  at  times  even 
scorches  the  earth  itself,  and  the  air  which  reaches  from  the 
earth  up  to  the  heavenly  sphere,  though  it  is  by  nature  cold : 
for  all  those  things  whidi  aro  romoved  to  a  distance  from  his 
rapid  course,  or  which  aro  in  an  oblique  direction,  one  side  of 
it  only  warms ;  but  those  which  aro  near  to  him,  or  in  a  direct 
line  from  him,  is  violently  burnt  up. 

If,  then,  these  things  aro  so,  was  it  not  necessary  that  those 
men  who  were  endeavouring  to  mount  up  to  heaven  must  have 
been  stricken  with  thunderbolts  and  burnt  up,  their  high- 
minded  and  proud  designs  being  unaccomplished  by  them? 
This  is  the  meaning  which  Moses  appears  to  intend  to  convey, 
figuratively,   by  the  exprossions  which   follow:    "For  they 

*  ThiB  pMiafe  vgthk  in  the  text  ii  unintellifsiblttt  «a.d\;tQQKK&niJ^\s^ 
Ifaagey  to  b«  la  a  ftate  of  hopeless  corruption. 
VOL.  IL  D 
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ceased,**  says  he,  "to  btiild  the  citj  and  the  tower.***  Kot. 
indeed,  because  thej  had  finished  their  work,  but  because  th^ 
were  prevented  from  accomplishing  it  bj  the  confusion  which 
supenrened.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not  escaped  blame  lor 
their  actions,  inasmuch  as  they  had  decided  on  them  and 
attempted  to  carry  them  out. 

XXXI.  At  all  events,  the  law  says  that  that  soothsayer  and 
diviner  who  was  led  into  folly  in  respect  of  his  unstable'coiyec- 
tures  (for  the  name,  Balaam,  being  interpreted,  means  un- 
stable), ''  cursed  the  people  that  saw  ;"t  <^d  that,  too,  though 
as  fiEur  as  his  words  go  he  uttered  only  words  of  good  omen  and 
prayers.  The  law  here  looking  not  at  the  words  he  uttered, 
which,  through  the  providence  of  God,  did  change  their 
character,  becoming  good  money  instead  of  base  coinage,  but 
having  regard  to  the  intention  in  which  injurious  things  were 
resolved  in  preference  to  beneficial  ones.  But  these  things  are, 
by  nature  inimical  to  one  another,  conjectures  being  at  variance 
with  truth,  and  vain  opinion  with  knowledge,  and  prophecy, 
which  is  not  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  being  directly 
opposed  to  sober  wisdom. 

And  even  if  any  one,  rising  up  as  it  were  from  his  ambush, 
were  to  try,  but  to  be  unable,  to  slay  a  man,  still  he  is  none  the 
less  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  homicides,  as  the  law 
which  is  enacted  about  such  persons  shows.  "  For  if,**  says 
the  law,  **  any  one  attacks  his  neighbour,  wishing  to  slay  hi'm 
by  treachery,  and  escapes,  thou  shalt  apprehend  him,  even  at 
the  altar,  to  put  him  to  death.  "^  And  yet  the  thing  con- 
demned is  the  attacking  with  intent  to  kill,  not  the  actual 
killing,  but  the  law  looks  upon  the  intention  to  slay  as  equal 
in  guilt  to  the  actual  slaying ;  on  which  account  it  does  not 
grant  pardon  to  such  a  man  even  if  he  supplicates  for  it,  but 
bids  one  drag  the  man  who  has  cherished  so  unholy  a  design 
even  from  the  temple  itself! 

And  such  a  man  is  unholy,  not  merely  because  he  has 
plotted  slaughter  against  a  soul  which  might  have  lived  for 
ever  through  its  acquisition  and  use  of  virtue,  making  an 
attack  on  it  through  the  agency  of  wickedness,  but  also  bemuse 
he  blames  God  as  the  cause  of  his  ungodly  audacity ;  for  the 
word,  "  escapes,**  has  such  a  meaning  as  this  concealed  under 
*!•    Because  many  men  wish  to  escape  from  accusations  which 

*  Genetii  xi.  8.  t  Deut.  xzUL  4.  %  Exodus  xzL  14. 
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are  brought  against  themseWea,  and  think  it  fitting  that  thej 
should  be  delivered  from  the  punishments  due  to  the  oiSences 
which  they  have  committed,  and  so  they  attribute  their  own 
iniquity  to  him  who  is  the  cause  of  no  evil«  but  of  all  kinds  of 
good,  namely,  to  God ;  for  which  reason  it  was  accounted  as  no 
violation  of  divine  law  to  drag  such  men  even  from  the  altars 
themselves. 

And  it  was  an  excessive  punishment  which  was  then  de* 
nounced  against  the  reasons  which  were  thus  built  up  and  put 
together  for  purposes  of  impiety ;  which,  however,  perhaps 
some  foolish  persons  will  look  upon  not  as  injury,  but  as  a 
benefit  '*  For,**  says  Moses,  '*  there  shalt  not  £ul  to  them  any 
one  of  the  things  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  do.***  Alas 
for  their  unlimited  and  interminable  misery !  All  the  objects 
which  the  most  insane  intention  fixes  its  desires  upon  shall  be 
successfully  carried  out,  and  shall  obey  its  will,  so  that  nothing 
whatever  shall  fail,  either  small  or  great,  but  everything  sball, 
as  it  were,  make  haste  to  meet  and  to  anticipate  their  require- 
ments. 

XXXII.  These  things  are  an  exhibition  of  a  soul  destitute 
of  prudence,  and  which  meets  with  no  impediment  to  its  in- 
dulging in  sin ;  for  whoever  is  not  utterly  incurable  would 
rather  pray  that  all  the  purposes  of  his  mind  might  fail,  so 
that  if  he  had  formed  a  resolution  to  steal,  or  to  commit  adul- 
tery, or  to  murder  a  man,  or  to  commit  sacrilege,  or  to  perpe- 
trate any  similar  crime,  he  might  not  succeed,  but  might  find 
innumerable  obstacles.  For  such  hindrance  would  get  rid  of 
the  greatest  of  all  diseases,  injustice ;  but  any  one  who  is  free 
from  all  fear  is  sure  to  admit  this  malady. 

Why  then,  my  friends,  do  you  any  longer  praise  or  admire 
the  fortunes  of  tyrants,  owing  to  which  they  succeed  with  ease 
in  everything  which  they  undertake,  and  which  a  frenzied  and 
unrestrained  mind  prompts  them  to  do  ?  And  yet  one  ought- 
rather  to  lament  over  them,  since  inability  and  powerlessoess 
to  succeed  in  their  objects  is  advantageous  to  the  wicked,  just 
as  abundant  opportunity  and  power  is  the  most  beneficial  thing 
for  the  good.  But  one  of  the  crowd  of  foolish  men,  perceiving 
to  what  an  abundant  superfluity  of  misery  indulgence  in  sinning 
leads,  said,  speaking  with  perfect  freedom,  "  My  wickedness  is 
too.  great  for  me  to  be  forgiven.**  | 

*  QenetU  zi.  d.  t  GenMia  iv.  13. 
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It  is,' therefore,  very  melancholy  indeed  for  the  soul,  which 
is  bj  its  own  nature  unmanageable,  to  be  left  without  any  re* 
stndnt ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  hold  it  in 
with  reins,  and  by  that  means,  in  conjunction  with  the  infliction 
of  stripes,  to  reduce  it  to  reason.  On  which  account  an  oracle  of 
the  ali-merciful  God  has  been  given,  full  of  gentleness,  which 
shadows  forth  good  hopes  to  those  who  lore  instruction,  in 
these  terms :  ^  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.*** 
For  when  the  chains  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  has  been  used  to 
be  held  in  bondage,  are  loosened,  then  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities  follows,  namely,  the  being  deserted  by  God,  who 
has  fastened  chains  which  can  never  be  broken  round  the 
univerBO,  namely,  his  own  powers,  with  which  he  binds  every- 
thing, willing  that  it  shall  never  more  be  released*  Accord- 
ingly, he  says,  in  another  passage,  that  **  all  things  which  are 
bound  with  a  chain  are  pure  Tt  since  unbinding  is  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  that  which  is  impure. 

Beware,  then,  lest  when  yon  see  a  man  accomplishing  with* 
out  difficulty  all  the  objects  which  he  endeavours  to  effect,  yoa 
admire  him  as  a  prosperous  man ;  take  care  rather  to  pity  him 
as  a  very  unfortunate  one,  because  he  passes  his  whole  life  in  a 
perfect  destitution  of  virtue  and  a  great  abundance  of  vice. 

XXXIII.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  no  superficial 
manner  what  the  meaning  is  of  that  expression  which  is  put 
by  Moses  into  the  mouth  of  God :  **  Come,  let  us  go  down  and 
confuse  their  language  there."  $  For  here  God  is  represented 
as  if  hQ  were  speaking  to  some  beings  who  were  his  coadjutors. 
And  the  very  same  idea  may  be  excited  by  what  is  said  in  the 
account  of  the  'creation  of  the  world,  for  there,  too,  Moses  re- 
cords  that  '*  the  Lord  God  said.  Come,  let  us  now  make  man 
in  our  image ;  man  in  our  similitude."§  The  expression,  **  Let 
us  make,'*  implying  a  number  of  creators.  And,  in  another 
place,  we  are  told  that  God  said,  "  Behold,  the  man,  Adam,  has 
become  as  one  of  us,  in  respect  of  his  knowing  good  and  evil  ;**!! 
for  the  expression,  "  as  one  of  us,*'  is  not  applicable  to  one 
person,  but  to  many. 

In  ihe  first  place  then,  we  must  say  this,  that  there  is  no 
existing  being  equal  in  honour  to  God,  but  there  is  one  only 

*  Jothua  i.  5.  t  Numbers  ziz.  Iff.  t  GciiMii  zL  7*  - 

§  Qeiiwia  L  26.  |  GeoMii  ilL  22. 
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roler  and  governor  and  king,  to  whom  alone  it  is  granted  to 
gOTem  and  to  arrange  the  universe.     For  the  verse^ 

A  multitude  of  kings  \b  never  good. 

Let  there  one  sovereign,  one  loie  monarch  he/ 

is  not  more  justly  said  with  respect  to  cities  and  men  than 
with  respect  to  the  world  and  to  God ;  for  it  is  clear  from  the 
necessity  of  things  that  there  must  be  one  creator,  and  one 
father,  aud  one  master  of  the  one  universe. 

XXXIV.  This  point  then  being  thus  granted,  it  is  necessary 
to  convert  with  it  also  what  follows,  so  as  to  adapt  it  properly. 
Let  us  then  consider  what  this  is :  God,  being  one,  has  about 
him  an  unspeakable  number  of  powers,  all  of  which  are 
defenders  and  preservers  of  every  thing  that  is  created ;  and 
among  these  powers  those  also  which  are  conversant  with 
punishment  are  involved.  But  even  punishment  is  not  a  disad- 
vantageous thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  both  a  hindrance  to  and  a 
correction  of  doing  wrong. 

Again,  it  is  by  means  of  these  powers  that  the  incorporeal 
world,  perceptible  by  the  intellect,  has  been  put  together,  which 
is  the  archetypal  model  of  this  invisible  world,  being  com- 
pounded of  invisible  species,  just  as  this  world  is  of  invisible 
lx)dies.  Some  persons  therefore,  admiring  exceedingly  the 
nature  of  both  these  worlds,  have  not  only  deified  them  in  their 
wholes,  but  have  also  deified  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  them, 
such  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  entire  heaven,  which, 
having  no  reverence  for  anything,  they  have  called  gods.  But 
MoseS)  perceiving  their  design,  says,  "  0  Lord,  Lord,  King  ot 
the  gods,'*t  in  order  to  show  the  diiOference  between  the  ruler 
and  those  subject  to  him,  *'  And  there  is  also  in  the  air  a  most 
sacred  company  of  incorporeal  souls  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
heavenly  souls ;  for  the  word  of  prophecy  is  accustomed  to  call 
these  souls  angels. 

It  happens  therefore  that  the  whole  army  of  each  of  these 
worids,  being  marshalled  in  their  suitable  ranks,  are  servants 
and  ministers  of  the  ruler  who  has  marshalled  them,  whom 
they  follow  as  their  leader,  in  obedience  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  justice;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  divine 
army  can  even  be  detected  in  desertion.  But  it  is  suitable  to 
the  character  of  the  king  to  associate  with  his  own  powers, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  them,  with  a  view  to  their  ministrations 
*  niad  il  20L  t  Deuteronomy  x.  17. 
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in  such  matters  as  it  is  not  fitting  should  be  settled  hj  God 
alone,  for  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  no  need  of  anything, 
so  as  to  require  assistance  from  any  other  quarter  if  he  wishes 
to  make  any  thing. 

But  seeing  at  once  what  is  becoming,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  works  of  creation,  there  are  some  things  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  his  subordinate  powers  to  fashion ;  and  yethe  has  not 
at  once  given  even  to  them  completely  independent  knowledge 
to  enable  it  to  accomplish  their  objects,  in  order  that  no  one 
of  those  things  which  come  to  be  created  may  be  found  to  be 
erroneously  made. 

XXXV.  These  things,  then,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  idea 
of  beforehand ;  butfor  what  reason  this  was  necessary  we  must  now 
say.  The  nature  of  animals  was  originally  divided  into  the  por- 
tion endowed  with  and  into  that  devoid  of  reason,  the  two 
being  at  variance  with  one  another.  Again  the  rational  division 
was  subdivided  into  the  perishable  and  imperishable  species, 
the  perishable  species  beinff  the  race  of  mankind,  and  the 
imperishable  species  being  uie  company  of  incorporeal  souls 
which  revolve  about  the  air  and  heaven. 

But  these  have  no  participation  in  wickedness,  having 
received  from  the  very  beginning  an  inheritance  without  stain 
and  full  of  happiness ;  and  not  being  bound  up  in  the  region  of 
interminable  <»lamities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  body.  The  divi- 
sions also  of  the  irrational  part  are  free  from  any  participation  in 
wickedness,  inasmuch  as,  having  no  endowment  of  intellect, 
they  are  never  convicted  of  those  deliberate  acts  of  wickedness 
which  proceed  upon  consideration. 

But  man  is  almost  the  only  one  of  all  living  things  which, 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  often  chooses 
that  which  is  worst,  and  rejects  those  things  which  are  worthy 
of  earnest  pursuit,  so  that  he  is  often  most  justly  condenmed 
as  being  guilty  of  deliberate  and  studied  crime. 

Veiy  appropriately  therefore  has  God  attributed  the  creation 
of  this  being,  man,  to  his  lieutenants,  saying,  **  Let  ta  make  man,* 
in  order  that  the  successes  of  the  intellect  may  be  attributed 
to  him  alone,  but  the  errors  of  the  being  thus  created,  to  his 
subordinate  power :  for  it  did  not  appear  to  be  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  God,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  to  make  the  road  to 
wickedness  in  a  rational  soul  by  his  own  agency ;  for  which 
reason  he  has  committed  to  those  about  him  the  creation  of  this 
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portion  of  the  oniverse ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  the  voluntary 
principle,  as  the  counterpoise  to  the  involuntary  principle^ 
should  be  established  and  made  known,  with  a  view  to  tho 
completion  and  perfection  of  the  universe. 

XXXVI.  And  this  may  be  enough  to  say  in  this  manner , 
and  it  is  right  that  this  point  also  shoidd  be  considered, 
namely  that  God  is  the  cause  only  of  what  is  good  but  is 
absolutely  the  cause  of  no  evil  whatever,  since  he  himself  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  existing  things,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
all  goods ;  and  it  is  most  natimd  and  becoming  that  he  should 
do  what  is  most  akin  to  his  own  nature,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
best  of  all  beings  should  be  the  cause  of  all  the  best  things, 
but  that  the  punishments  appointed  for  the  wicked  are  inflicted 
by  the  means  of  his  subordinate  ministers.  And  there  is  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  assertion  of  mine  in  this  expression, 
which  was  uttered  by  the  man  who  was  made  perfect  by 
practice ;  '*  The  God  who  nourished  me  from  my  youth  up,  the 
angel  who  defended  me  from  all  evils  ;***  for  by  these  words  he 
already  confesses  that  those  genuine  good  things  which  nourish 
the  souls  which  love  virtue,  are  referred  to  God  as  their  sole 
cause ;  but  the  fate  of  the  wicked  is,  on  the  other  hand,  referred 
to  the  angels,  and  even  they  have  not  independent  and  absolute 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  that  this  salutary  nature  may 
not  a£ford  an  opportunity  to  any  one  of  the  things  which  tend 
to  destruction. 

For  this  reason  God  says,  **  Come,  let  us  go  down  and 
confuse  ;**  for  the  wicked,  deserving  to  meet  with  such  punish- 
ment as  this,  that  the  merciful,  and  beneficent,  and  bounteous, 
powers  of  God  should  become  known  to  them  chiefly  by  its 
inflictions.  Knowing  therefore  that  these  powers  are  beneficial 
to  the  race  of  man,  he  has  appointed  the  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  by  other  beings  ;  for  it  was  expedient  that  he  himself 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  well-doing,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fountains  of  his  everlasting  graces  should  be  kept 
unmingled  with  any  evils,  not  merely  with  those  that  are  really 
evils,  but  even  with  those  which  are  accounted  such. 

XXXVII.  We  must  now  examine  what  this  confosiou  is. 
How  then  shall  we  enter  on  this  examination?  In  this  manner, 
in  my  opinion.  We  have  very  often  known  those  whom  we  had 
knowledge  of  before,  from  certain  similarities  and  a  comparison 

*  QeneiiA  zlviiL  16. 
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of  dreamstanices  which  hare  some  connecdon  irith  them.- 
Therefore  we  also  become  acquainted  with  things  in  the  same 
manner,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fonn  a  conception  of  from  their 
own  nature,  from  some  similariQr  of  other  things  connected 
with  them.  What  things  then  resemble  confusion  ?  Mixture, 
as  the  ancient  report  has  it,  and  combination;  bat  mizture^ 
takes  place  in  diy  things,  and  conbination  is  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  wet  substances.  Mixture  then  is  a  placing  side 
hj  side  0^  different  bodies  in  no  regular  order,  as  if  any  one 
were  to  make  a  heap,  bringing  barley,  and  wheat,  and  pease, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  seeds,  all  into  one  mass ;  but  conbination 
is  not  a  placing  side  by  side,  but  rather  a  mutual  penetration 
of  dissimilar  parts  entering  into  one  another  at  all  points,  so 
that  the  distinctive  qualities  are  still  able  to  be  distinguished  hj 
some  artificial  skill,  as  they  say  is  the  case  with  respect  to  wine 
and  water;  for  these  substances  coming  together  form  a 
combination,  but  that  which  is  combined  is  not  the  less 
capable  of  being  resoWed  again  into  the  distinctive  qualities 
from  which  it  was  originally  formed. 

For  with  a  sponge  saturated  with  oil  it  is  possible  for  the 
water  to  be  taken  up  and  for  the  wine  to  be  left  behind,  which 
may  perhaps  be  because  the  origin  of  sponge  is  derived  from 
water,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  that  water  being  a  kindred 
substance  is  calculated  by  nature  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sponge 
out  of  the  combination,  but  that  that  substance  which  is  of  a 
different  nature,  namely  the  wine,  is  naturally  left  behind. 

But  confusion  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  original  distinctive 
qualities,  owing  to  their  component  parts  penetrating  one  an- 
other at  every  point,  so  as  to  generate  one  thing  wholly  differ- 
ent, as  is  the  case  in  that  composition  of  the  physicians  which 
they  call  the  tetrapharmacou.  For  that,  I  imagine,  is  made  up 
of  wax,  and  fiftt,  and  pitch,  and  resin,  all  compounded  together, 
but  when  the  medicine  has  once  been  compounded,  then  it  is 
impossible  for  it  again  to  be  resolved  into  ^e  powen  of  which 
it  was  originally  composed,  but  every  one  of  them  is  destroyed 
separately,  and  the  destruction  of  them  all  has  produced  one 
other  power  of  exceeding  excellence.  But  when  God  threatens 
impious  reasonings  with  confusion,  he  is  in  fe^t  not  only  com 
mending  the  whole  species  and  power  of  each  separate  wicked- 
ness to  be  destroyed,  but  also  that  thing  which  has  been  made 
ap  of  all  their  joint  contributions ;  so  tkuEit  neither  the  parts  by 
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themselves,  nor  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  can  con- 
tribute any  strength  hereafter  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
better  part ;  on  which  account,  he  says,  **  Let  us  then  confuse 
their  language,  so  that  each  of  them  may  not  understand  the 
voice  of  his  neighbour ;"  which  is  equivalent  to,  let  us  make 
each  separate  one  of  the  parts  of  wickedness  deaf  and  dumb, 
80  that  it  shall  neither  utter  a  voice  of  its  own,  nor  be  able  to 
sound  in  unison  with  any  other  part,  so  as  to  be  a  cause  of 
mischief. 

XXXVIL  This,  now,  is  our  opinion  upon  and  interpretation 
of  this  passage.  But  they  who  folbw  only  what  is  plain  and 
easy,  think  that  what  is  here  intended  to  be  recorded,  is  the 
oriffin  of  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  whom, 
witnout  blaming  them  (for,  perhaps,  they  also  put  a  correct 
interpretation  on  the  transaction),  I  would  exhort  not  to  be 
content  with  stopping  at  this  point,  but  to  proceed  onward  to 
look  at  the  passage  in  a  figurative  way,  considering  that  the 
mere  words  of  the  scriptures  are,  as  it  were,  but  shadows  of 
bodies,  and  that  the  meanings  which  are  apparent  to  investi- 
gation beneath  them,  are  the  real  things  to  be  pondered  upon. 
Accordingly,  this  lawgiver  usually  gives  a  handle  for  this  doc* 
trine  to  those  who  are  not  utterly  blind  in  their  intellect ;  as 
in  fact  he  does  in  his  account  of  this  very  event,  which  we  are 
now  discussing :  for  be  has  called  what  took  place,  confusion  ; 
and  yet,  if  he  had  only  intended  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages, he  would  have  given  a  more  felicitous  name,  and  one  of 
better  omen,  calling  it  division  instead  of  confusion :  for  things 
that  are  divided,  are  not  confused,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
distinguished  from  one  another,  and  not  only  is  the  one  name 
contrary  to  the  other,  but  the  one  fact  is  contrary  to  the  other 
fact. 

For  confusion,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  destruction  of 
simple  powers  for  the  production  of  one  concrete  power ;  but 
division  is  the  dissection  of  one  thing  into  many  parts,  as  is  the 
case  when  one  distinguishes  a  genus  into  its  suboitiinate  species ; 
so  that,  if  the  wise  God  had  ordered  his  ministers  to  divide  Ian 
guage,  which  was  previously  only  one,  into  the  divisions  of 
several  dialects,  he  would  have  used  more  appropriate  expres- 
sions, which  should  have  given  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
case :  calling  what  he  did,  dissection,  or  distribution,  or  di^iBion, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  but  not  confusion  a  name  which  itf 
at  variance  with  all  of  them* 
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Bat  his  especial  object  here  is  to  dissolve  the  company  of 
wickedness,  to  pat  an  end  to  their  confederacy,  to  destroy  their 
commanity  of  action,  to  pat  out  of  sight  and  extirpate  aU  their 

Cwers,  to  oTorthrow  the  might  of  their  dominion,  which  they 
d  strengthened  by  fearful  lawlessness.  Do  you  not  see  that 
he  also  who  made  the  parts  of  the  soul  did  not  unite  any  one 
part  to  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  one  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  other  ?  But  the  eyes  would  never  be  able  to  hear, 
nor  the  ears  to  see,  nor  the  lips  of  the  mouth  to  smell,  nor 
the  nostrils  to  taste ;  nor,  again,  could  reason  ever  be  exposed 
to  those  influences  which  operate  upon  the  outward  senses,  nor 
•oun,  would  the  outward  senses  be  able  to  develop  reason. 
xw  ^e  Creator  knew  that  it  was  desirable  that  each  of  these 
parts  should  not  hear  the  voice  of  its  neighbour,  but  that  the 
parts  of  the  soul  should  each  exert  its  own  peculiar  faculties 
without  confusion,  for  the  advantage  of  living  animals,  and 
should,  with  the  same  object,  be  deprived  of  any  power  of  exert- 
ing themselves  in  common,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  vice 
should  be  brought  to  confusion  and  utter  destruction,  so  that 
they  might  neidier  in  confederacy,  nor  separately,  be  injurious 
to  die  better  parts. 

On  which  account  Moses  tells  us,  *'  The  Lord  scattered  them 
firom  thence  ;**  which  is  equivalent  to,  he  dispersed  them,  he 
pat  them  to  flight,  he  bamished  them,  he  destroyed  them ;  for 
to  scatter  is  sometimes  done  with  a  view  to  the  production,  and 
growth,  and  increase  of  other  things ;  but  there  is  another  kind 
which  has  for  its  object  overthrow  and  destruction :  but  God, 
the  planter  of  the  world,  wishes  to  sow  in  every  one  excellence, 
bat  to  scatter  and  drive  from  the  world  accursed  impiety;  that 
the  disposition  which  hates  virtue  may  at  last  desist  firom 
building  up  a  city  of  wickedness,  and  a  tower  of  impiety ;  for 
when  these  are  put  to  the  rout,  then  those  who  have  long  ago 
been  banished  by  the  tyranny  of  folly,  now,  at  one  proclama- 
tion, find  themselves  able  to  return  to  their  own  country,  God 
having  drawn  up  and  confirmed  the  proclamation,  as  the  scrip- 
tores  show,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  **  Even  though 
thy  dispersion  be  firom  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other  end 
of  heaven,  he  will  bring  thee  together  from  thence.** 

So  that  it  is  proper  that  the  harmony  of  the  virtues  should 
be  arranged  and  cherished  by  God,  and  that  he  should  dissolve 

*  DeotaroDomy 
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and  destroy  wickedness ;  and  confusion  is  a  name  most  appro- 
priate to  wickedness,  of  which  every  foolish  man  is  a  Tbible 
proof,  having  all  his  words,  and  intentions,  and  actions,  inca- 
pable of  standing  an  examination  and  destitute  of  steadiness. 


A  TREATISE 

oir 

THE  MIGRATION  OP  ABRAHAM. 

I.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abraham,  "  Depart  from  thy  land, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father*s  house,  to  a  land 
which  I  will  show  thee ;  and  I  will  make  thee  into  a  great 
nation.  And  I  will  bless  thee,  and  I  will  magnify  thy  name, 
and  thou  shalt  be  blessed.  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  I  will  curse  them  that  curse  thee ;  and  in  thy  name 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'** 

God,  wishing  to  purify  the  soul  of  man,  first  of  all  gives  it 
an  impulse  towards  complete  salvation,  namely,  a  change  of 
abode,  so  as  to  quit  the  three  regions  of  the  body,  the  outward 
aense  and  speech  according  to  utterance ;  for  his  country  is  the 
emblem  of  the  body,  and  his  kindred  are  the  symbol  of  the 
ontward  sense,  and  his  father's  house  of  speech.  Why  so  ? 
Because  the  body  derives  its  composition  from  the  earth,  and  is 
again  dissolved  into  earth ;  and  Moses  is  a  witness  of  this  when 
he  says,  *'  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,  "f 
For  he  says,  that  man  was  compounded  by  God  fashioning  a 
lump  of  clay  into  the  form  of  a  man ;  and  it  follows  of  necessity 
that,  a  composite  being,  when  dissolved,  must  be  dissolved  into 
its  component  parts.  But  the  outward  sense  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  and  akin  to  the  mind,  the  irrational  part  to  the 
rational,  since  they  are  both  parts  of  one  soul :  but  speech  is  the 
abode  of  the  father,  because  our  father  is  the  mind,  which  im» 
plants  in  each  of  its  parts  its  own  powers,  and  distributes  its 
energies  among  them,  undertaking  the  care  and  superinten 
dence  of  them  all ;  and  the  abode  in  which  it  dwells  is  speech, 
a  dwelling  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  house ;  for  as  the 
hearth  is  the  abode  of  a  man,  so  is  speech  of  the  mind :  at  all 
•  Oe&«Ai  xiL  1.  t  G«&flns  iii.  IS. 
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eyoDts,  it  displays  itself  and  all  the  notions  which  it  con- 
ceives, arranging  them  and  setting  them  in  order  in  speecht 
as  if  in  a  hooiBe. 

And  joa  must  not  wonder  that  Moses  has  called  speech  m 
man  the  abode  of  the  mind,  for  he  also  says,  that  the  mind  oi 
the  universe,  that  is  to  say,  God,  has  for  his  abode  his  own 
word.  And  the  pracdser  of  virtue,  Jacob,  seizing  on  this 
apprehension,  confesses  in  express  words  that,  **This  is  no  other 
than  the  house  of  God,***  an  expression  equivalent  to.  The  house 
of  God  is  not  this  thing,  or  anything  which  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  or,  in  short,  anything  which 
comes  under  the  province  of  the  outward  senses,  but  is  invisible, 
destitute  of  all  specific  form,  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
soul  as  soul.  What,  then,  can  it  be  except  Uie  Word,  which 
is  more  ancient  than  all  the  things  which  were  the  objects  oi 
creation,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  that  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  taking  hold  of  it  as  a  rudder,  governs  all  things.  And 
when  he  was  ushioniug  the  world,  he  used  this  as  his  instru- 
ment for  the  blameless  arrangement  of  all  the  things  which 
he  was  completing. 

II.  That  he  means  by  Abraham's  countzy  the  body, 
and  by  his  kindred  the  outward  senses,  and  by  his  &ther*s 
house  uttered  speech,  we  have  now  shown.  But  the  command, 
**  Depart  from  them,  **  is  not  like  or  equivalent  to.  Be  separated 
from  them  according  to  your  essence,  since  that  would  be  the 
injunction  of  one  who  was  pronouncing  sentence  of  death. 
But  it  is  the  same  as  saying,  be  alienated  from  them  in  your 
mind,  allowing  none  of  them  to  cling  to  you,  standing  above 
them  all ;  they  are  your  subjects,  use  them  not  as  your  rulers ; 
since  you  are  a  king,  learn  to  govern  and  not  to  be  governed  * 
know  yourself  all  your  life,  as  Moses  teaches  us  in  many 
passages  where  he  says,  **  Take  heed  to  thyself.*'t  For  thus 
you  ^1  perceive  what  you  ought  to  be  obedient  to,  and  what 
you  ought  to  be  the  master  of.  Depart  therefore  from  the 
earthly  parts  which  envelop  you,  0  my  friend,  fleeing  from  that 
base  and  polluted  prison  house  the  body,  and  from  the  keepers 
as  it  were  of  the  prison,  its  pleasures  and  appetites,  putting 
forth  all  your  strength  and  all  your  power  so  as  to  suiOfer  none 
of  thy  good  things  to  come  to  harm,  but  improving  all  your 
good  £iiculties  together  and  unitedly.  Depart  also  from  thy 
*  QexxMu  xxviil  17.  h  Esodui  zzziv.  12. 
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kindred,  outward  senses ;  for  now  indeed  joa  have  given  joor- 
self  up  to  each  of  them  to  be  made  use  of  as  it  will,  and  yoa 
have  become  a  good,  the  property  of  others  who  have  borrowed 
you,  having  lost  your  own  power  over  yourself.  But  you  know 
that,  even  though  all  men  are  silent  on  the  subject,  your 
eyes  lead  you,  and  so  do  your  ears,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the 
multitude  of  that  kindred  connection,  towards  those  objects 
which  are  pleasing  to  themselves.  But  if  you  choose  to  collect 
again  those  portions  of  yourself  which  you  have  lent  away,  and 
to  invest  yourself  with  the  possession  of  yourself,  without 
separating  off  or  aHenating  any  part  of  it,  you  will  have  a  happy 
life,  enjoying  for  ever  and  ever  the  fruit  of  good  things  which 
belong  not  to  strangers  but  to  yourself. 

But  now  rise  up  also  and  quit  speech  according  to  utterance, 
which  Moses  here  represents  God  as  calling  your  £uher*s  house, 
that  you  may  not  be  deceived  by  the  specious  beauty  of  words 
and  names,  and  so  be  separated  from  that  real  beauty  which 
exists  in  the  things  themselves  which  are  intended  by  these 
names.  For  it  is  absurd  for  a  shadow  to  be  looked  upon  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  bodies  themselves,  or  for  an 
imitation  to  carry  off  the  palm  from  the  modeL  Now  the 
interpretation  resembles  a  shadow  and  an  imitation,  but  the 
natures  of  things  signified  imder  these  expressions,  thus 
interpreted,  resemble  the  bodies  and  original  models  which 
the  man  who  aims  at  being  such  and  such  rather  than  at 
appearing  so  must  cling  to,  removing  to  a  distance  from  the 
other  things. 

III.  When  therefore  the  mind  begins  to  become  acquainted 
with  itself,  and  to  dwell  among  the  speculations  which  come 
under  the  province  of  the  inteUect,  all  the  inclinations  of  the 
soul  for  the  species  which  is  comprehensible  by  the  intellect 
will  be  repelled,  which  inclination  is  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
Lot;  for  which  reason  the  wise  man  is  represented  as  distinctly 
saying,  **  Depart,  and  separate  yourself  from  me  ;*'*  for  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  who  is  overwhelmed  with  the  love  ot 
incorporeal  and  imperishable  objects  to  dwell  with  one,  whose 
every  inclination  is  towards  the  mortal  objects  of  the  outward 
senses. 

Very  beautifully  therefore  has  the  sacred  interpreter  of 
God*s  will  entitled  one  entire  holy  volume  of  the  giving  of  the 
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law,  the  Exodus,  having  thus  found  out  an  appropriate  name 
for  the  oracles  contain^  therein.  For  heing  a  man  desirous 
of  giving  instruction  and  exceedingly  ready  to  admonish  and 
correct,  he  desires  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the 
soul  as  a  multitude  capable  of  receiving  admonition  and 
correction  from  the  country  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  the  body, 
and  to  take  them  out  from  among  its  inhabitants,  thinkins  it 
a  most  terrible  and  grievous  burden  that  the  mind  which  is 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sight  should  be  oppressed  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh,  and  should  obey  whatever  commands 
the  relentless  desires  choose  to  impose  upon  it. 
•  Therefore,  after  the  merciful  Goid  has  instructed  this  people, 
groaning  and  bitterly  weepins  for  the  abundance  of  the  things 
concerning  the  body,  and  the  exceeding  supply  of  external 
things  (for  it  is  said,  **The  children  of  Israel  groaned  by 
reason  of  the  works  '*)*  when,  God,  I  say,  had  instructed  them 
about  their  going  out,  the  prophet  himself  led  them  forth  in 
safety. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who  have  made  a  treaty  with  the 
body  to  last  till  the  day  of  their  death,  and  who  have  buried 
themselves  in  it  as  in  a  chest  or  coffin  or  whatever  else  you 
like  to  call  it,  of  whom  all  the  parts  which  are  devoted  to  the 
slavery  of  the  body  and  of  Uie  passions  are  consigned  to 
oblivion  and  buried.  But  if  anything  well-afifected  towards 
virtue  has  shot  up  by  the  side  of  it,  that  is  preserved  in  the 
recollection,  by  means  of  which  good  things  are  naturally 
destined  to  be  kept  alive. 

IV.  Accordingly,  the  sacred  scriptures  command  the  bones 
of  Joseph — I  mean  by  this  the  only  parts  of  such  a  soul  as 
were  left  behind,  being  species  which  know  no  corruption  and 
which  deserve  to  have  mention  made  of  them — to  be  preserved, 
thinking  it  preposterous  for  pure  things  not  to  be  united  to 
pure  things.  And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  being  mentioned 
IS  this,  that  he  believed  that  God  would  visit  the  race  which 
was  capable  of  seeing, '*t  and  would  not  give  it  up  for  ever  and 
ever  to  ignorance,  that  blind  mistress,  but  would  distinguish 
between  the  immortal  and  the  mortal  parts  of  the  soul,  and 
leave  in  Egypt  those  parts  which  were  conversant  about  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  and  the  other  immoderate  indulgences  of 
the  passions ;  but  with  respect  to  those  parts  which  are  im* 
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perishable,  would  make  a  coTenant  that  they  should  be 
conducted  onwards  with  those  persons  who  were  going  up  to 
the  cities  of  virtue  and  would  further  ratify  this  covenant  with 
an  oath. 

What  then  are  the  parts  which  are  imperishable  ?  In  the  first 
place,  a  perfect  alienation  from  pleasure  which  says,  **  Let  us  lie 
down  together,'**  and  let  us  e^joy  human  ei\joyment»;  secondly, 
presence  of  mind  combined  with  fortitude,  by  means  of  which 
the  soul  separates  and  distinguishes  from  one  another  those 
things  which  by  vain  opinions  are  accounted  good  things,  as  so 
many  dreams,  confessing  that  **the  only  true  and  accurate 
explanations  of  things  are  to  be  found  with  God ;  **t  and  that 
all  those  imaginings,  which  exist  in  the  unsteady,  puffed  up, 
and  arrogant  life  of  those  men  who  are  not  yet  purified,  but 
who  delight  in  those  pleasures  which  proceed  from  bakers,  and 
cooks,  and  wine-bearers,  are  uncertain  and  indistinct ;  so  that 
such  a  man  is  not  a  subject  but  a  ruler  of  Egypt,  that  is  to  say 
of  the  whole  region  of  the  body  ;  so  that  *'  he  boasted  of  being 
of  the  race  of  the  Hebrews,  "$  who  were  accustomed  to  rise  up 
and  leave  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  and  to  go  over  to 
those  of  the  intellect ;  for  the  name  Hebrew,  being  interpreted, 
means  **  one  who  passes  over, "  because  he  boasted  that  **  here 
he  had  done  nothing/*  § 

For  to  do  nothing  of  those  things  which  are  thought  much 
of  among  the  wicked,  but  to  hate  them  all  and  reject  them,  is 
praiseworthy  in  no  slight  degree ;  as  it  is  to  despise  immoderate 
indulgence  of  the  desires  and  all  other  passions ;  to  fear  God, 
if  a  man  is  not  yet  capable  of  loving  him,  and  even  while  in 
Egrpt  to  have  a  desire  for  real  life. 

V.  Which  ho  who  sees,  marvelling  at  (and  indeed  it  was 
enough  ||  to  cause  astonishment),  says,  *'  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
me  if  my  son  Joseph  is  still  alive, ''^  and  has  not  died  at  the 
same  time  ^ith  vain  opinions  and  the  body  which  is  but  a 
lifeless  carcass  ;  and  he  also  confessed  that ''  it  was  the  work 
of  God,  '***  and  not  of  any  created  being,  that  he  was  recognised 
by  his  brethren,  and  so  could  put  into  commotion  and  agiution, 
and  put  to  the  rout  by  force,  all  the  dispositions  devoted  to  the 
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bodj  which  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  stand  firmly 
on  their  own  doctrines ;  he  also  said  that  **  he  had  not  heen 
sent  away  hy  men,  hut  had  heen  appointed  hy  God  '**  for  th« 
legitimate  overseeing  of  the  hody  and  of  all  external  things ; 
but  there  are  many  other  things  also  resembling  these,  b^g 
of  a  superior  and  more  sacred  kind  of  order ;  and  they  do  not 
endure  to  abide  in  Egypt,  the  house  of  the  body,  and  are 
never  buried  in  a  coffin  at  all,  but  depart  to  a  distance  outside 
of  every  thing  mortal,  and  follow  the  words  of  the  lawgiver, 
namely,  Moses,  who  is  the  guide  of  their  path. 

For  Moses,  being  the  nurse  as  it  were  and  tutor  of  good 
works,  and  good  expressions,  and  good  intentions,  which,  even 
if  at  times  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  an  opposite  cha* 
neter  by  reason  of  the  somewhat  confused  medely  which  exists 
in  mortal  man;  are  nevertheless  distinguished  when  they 
have  passed,  so  that  all  the  seeds  and  plants  of  excellence 
may  not  be  destroyed  and  perish  for  ever  and  ever.  And  he 
exhorts  men  very  vigorously  to  quit  that  which  is  called  the 
mother  of  every  thing  that  is  absurd,  without  any  delay  or 
sluggishness,  but  rather  using  exceeding  swiftness;  for  he 
says  that  men  "must  sacrifice  the  ptucha^  in  haste,**t  «^d 
the  word  paacha^  being  interpreted,  means  a  *'  passing  over,**  in 
order  that  the  mind,  exerting  its  reasonings  without  any  douht, 
and  also  an  energetic  willingness  and  promptness,  may,  with- 
out ever  turning  back  make  a  passing  over  from  the  passions, 
to  mtitude  to  God  the  Saviour,  who  has  led  it  forth  beyond 
all  Its  expectations  to  freedom. 

VI.  And  why  do  we  wonder  if  he  exhorts  the  man  who  is 
led  away  by  the  force  of  unreasonable  passions,  neither  to  yield, 
nor  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of 
its  onward  coiurse,  but  to  exert  all  his  strength,  to  resist,  and 
if  he  is  unable  to  resist  effectuallv,  then  to  flee.  For  the 
second  advance  towards  safety  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  good  resistance  is  flight.  When  the  occa* 
tion  does  not  permit  the  man  who  is  a  combatant  by  nature, 
and  who  has  never  been  a  slave  of  the  passions,  but  who  is 
always  undergoing  the  toil  of  resistance  to  every  separate  one 
of  them,  to  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  antagonism  at  all  times, 
lest  from  the  continuance  of  his  struggles  against  them  he  may 
gradually  contract  a  painful  infection  from  them ;  for  thero 
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have  liefore  now  been  many  instances  of  men  haring  bccoma 
imitators  of  the  wickedness  to  which  thej  were  previously 
aotagonists,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  some  opposers  of  virtue  have 
become  copiers  of  that. 

And  for  this  reason  the  following  scripture  has  been  given 
to  men,  "  Return  to  the  land  of  thy  father  and  to  thj  family, 
and  I  will  be  with  thee  ;***  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  you 
have  been  a  perfect  wrestler  for  me.  and  you  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  prize  and  crown  of  victory,  virtue 
having  been  tiie  establisher  of  the  contest  and  proposing  to 
give  prizes  of  victory;  and  now  get  rid  of  your  fondness  for 
contention,  that  you  may  not  be  always  labouring  but  that  you 
may  be  able  to  ei\joy  die  fruit  of  your  labours,  which  will 
never  happen  to  you  if  you  remain  here  dwelling  among  the 
objects  of  the  external  senses,  and  wasting  your  time  among 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  body,  of  which  Laban  is  the 
leader  (and  this  name  means  "  distinctive  quality;  *')  but  you 
must  be  an  emigrant  and  must  return  to  your  native  land,  the 
land  of  the  sacred  word,  and  in  some  sense  of  the  father  of  all 
those  who  practise  virtue,  which  is  wisdom,  the  best  possible 
abiding  place  for  those  souls  which  love  virtue. 

In  this  country  you  have  a  race  which  learns  everything  of 
itself,  and  is  self-taught,  which  has  no  share  in  the  infantine 
food  of  milk,  but  which  by  the  divine  oracle  **  has  been  forbid- 
den to  go  down  to  Egypt,  "t  and  to  put  itself  in  the  way  of 
the  attractive  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  sumamed  Isaac ;  and  if 
you  receive  his  inheritance,  you  wiU  of  necessity  discard  labour, 
for  excessive  abundance  of  things  ready  prepared,  and  of  good 
things  offered  to  your  hand,  will  be  the  causes  of  cessation 
from  toil.  And  the  fountain  from  which  good  things  are  poured 
forth  is  the  presence  of  the  bounteous  and  beneficent  God ; 
on  which  account  setting  the  seal  to  his  loving  kindnesses  he 
says,  "  I  will  be  with  thee.* 

VII.  How  then  should  any  good  thing  be  wanting  when 
the  all-accomplishing  God  is  at  all  times  present  with  his 
graces,  which  are  his  virgin  daughters,  which  he,  the  Father, 
who  begot  them,  always  cherishes  as  virgins,  free  from  all  im- 
pure contact  and  pollution  ?  Then  all  cares,  and  labours,  and 
exercises  of  practice,  have  a  respite ;  and  everything  that  is 
useful  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  everybody  without  the  em- 
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plojment  of  art,  by  the  prescient  care  of  nature;  and  the 
rapid  influx  of  all  these  spontaneous  blessings  is  called  relax- 
ation, since  the  mind  is  Uieu  relaxed  and  released  from  its 
energies  as  to  its  own  peculiar  objects,  and  is  as  it  were  eman- 
cipated from  its  jearlj  burdens,*  bj  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
the  things  which  are  incessantly  showered  and  rained  upon  it ; 
and  these  things  are  in  their  own  nature  most  admirable  and 
most  beautiful ;  for  of  the  things  of  which  the  soul  is  in  travail 
by  herself,  the  greater  part  are  premature  and  abortive  pro- 
geny ;  but  those  on  which  God  pours  his  showers  and  which 
he  waters,  are  produced  in  a  perfect,  and  entire,  and  most 
excellent  state. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  relate  what  has  happened  to  me 
myself,  which  I  know  from  having  experienced  it  ten  thou- 
sand times.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  desired  to  come  to  my 
usual  employment  of  writing  on  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
though  I  have  known  accurately  what  it  was  proper  to  set 
down,  I  have  found  my  mind  barren  and  unproductive,  and 
have  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  my  object,  being  indig- 
nant at  my  mind  for  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  its  then 
existing  opinions,  and  filled  with  amazement  at  the  power  of 
the  living  God,  by  whom  the  womb  of  the  soul  is  at  times 
opened  and  at  times  closed  up ;  and  sometimes  when  I  have 
come  to  my  work  empty  I  have  suddenly  become  fuU,  ideas 
being,  in  an  invisible  manner,  showered  upon  me,  and  im- 
planted in  me  from  on  high ;  so  that,  through  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration,  I  have  become  greatly  excited,  and  have 
known  neither  the  place  in  which  I  was  nor  those  who  were 
present,  nor  myself,  nor  what  I  was  saying,  nor  what  I  was 
vriting ;  for  then  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  richness  of  inter- 
pretation, an  enjoyment  of  light,  a  most  penetrating  sight,  a 
most  manifest  energy  in  all  that  was  to  be  done,  having  such 
an  effect  on  mv  mind  as  the  clearest  ocular  demonstration 
would  have  on  the  eyes. 

VIII.  That  then  which  is  shown  is  that  thing  so  worthy  of 
being  behold,  so  worthy  of  being  contemplated,  so  worthy  of 
being  beloved,  the  perfect  good,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
change  and  sweeten  the  bitternesses  of  the  soul,  the  most 

*  Here  tgain  Maogey  tappoiei  the  text  to  be  hopeleaalj  corrupt. 
The  word  ibme  is  icovotwy,  for  which  he  propoees  and  tnuuUtee 
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beaatiful  additional  seasoning,  full  of  all  kinds  of  sweetnesses, 
bj  the  addition  of  which,  even  those  things  which  are  not 
natritious  become  salutary  food;  for  it  is  said,  that  **the 
Lord  showed  him  (Moses)  a  tree,  and  he  cast  it  into  the 
water/**  that  is  to  say,  into  the  mind,  dissolved,  and  relaxed, 
and  full  of  bitterness,  that  it  might  become  sweetened  and 
serviceable.  But  this  tree  promises  not  only  food  but  likewise 
immortality;  for  Moses  tells  us,  that  the  tree  of  life  was 
planted  in  the  mid^tt  of  the  paradise,  being,  in  fact,  goodness 
surrounded  as  by  a  body-guard  by  all  the  purticular  virtues, 
and  by  the  actions  in  accordance  with  them ;  for  it  is  virtue 
which  has  received  the  inheritance  of  the  most  central  and 
excellent  place  in  the  soul. 

And  he  who  sees  is  the  wise  man ;  for  the  foolish  are  blind, 
or  at  best  dim  sighted.  On  this  accomit  I  have  before  men 
tiuned,  that  the  then  prophets  were  called  seers  ;t  and  Jacob, 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  was  desirous  to  give  his  ears  in  ex- 
change for  his  eyes,  if  he  could  only  see  what  he  had 
previously  heard  described,  and  accordingly  he  receives  an 
inheritance  according  to  sight,  having  passed  over  that  which 
was  derived  from  hearing;  for  the  coin  of  learning  and  in- 
struction, which  is  svnonvmous  with  Jacob,  is  re-coined  into 
the  seeing  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  be,  the  faculty  of 
seeing,  beholds  the  divine  light,  which  is  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  knowledge,  which  opens  the  eye  of  the  soul,  and 
leads  it  on  to  embrace  the  most  conspicuous  and  manifest 
comprehension  of  existing  things :%  for  as  it  is  through  music 
that  the  principles  of  music  are  understood,  and  through  each 
separate  art  that  its  principles  are  comprehended,  so  also  it  is 
owing  to  wisdom  that  what  is  wise  is  contemplated :  but  not 
only  is  wisdom  like  light,  the  instrument  of  seeing,  but  it  does 
also  behold  itself.  This,  in  God,  is  the  light  which  is  the 
archetypal  model  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  itself  is  only  its 
image  and  copy ;  and  he  who  shows  each  thing  is  the  only 
all-knowing  being,  God;  for  men  are  called  knowing  only 
because  they  appear  to  know ;  but  God,  who  really  does  know, 
is  spoken  of,  as  to  his  knowledge,  in  a  manner  inferior  to  its 

*  Exodui  XT.  25.  t  1  Samuel  ix.  8. 

t  Thia  again  ia  Mangey's  emendation.  The  Greek  text  baa  tSriov, 
which  ii  either  nonBense,  or  at  leait  th«  opposite  ol  what  must  bt 
meant. 
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real  natiire,  for  eveiything  that  ia  ever  apoken  in  his  pniso 
comes  short  of  tho  real  pofrer  of  the  living  God. 

And  he  recommenda  hia  wisdom,  not  merely  hy  the  Ikct 
that  it  waa  ha  who  created  the  world,  but  also  bj  that  of  hia 
tiBTiDg  estahlished  the  knowledge  of  eTeiything  that  has  ht^ 
peaed,  or  thut  has  been  created  in  the  firmest  manner  closa 
to  himself;  for  it  is  aud,  that  "  God  saw  all  the  things  that 
he  bad  made,"*  which  is  on  expression  equivalent  not  to.  He 
directed  his  sight  towards  each  thing,  but  to.  He  conceived  % 
knowledge,  and  anderslandiog,  and  comprehension,  of  all  the 
things  that  he  had  made.  It  ms  very  proper,  therefore,  to 
teach  and  to  instruct,  and  to  point  out  to  the  ignorant,  each 
separate  thing,  but  it  was  unnecesaarj  to  do  so  to  the  all- 
knowing  God,  who  is  not  like  a  man,  benefited  bj  art,  but 
who  is  himself  confessed  to  be  the  beginning  and  toorce  of  all 
t  Tta  and  sciences. 

IX.  And  Uoses  speaks  very  cautiously,  inasmuch  as  be 
defines  not  the  present  time  but  the  future  in  the  promise 
nbich  he  records,  when  he  says,  "  Not  that  which  I  do  show 
you,  but  that  which  I  wiU  show  you  ;"|  as  a  testimony  to  the 
faith  with  which  the  soul  believed  in  God,  ahowing  its  gratitud* 
not  by  what  had  been  already  done,  but  by  its  expectation  of 
the  fiiture ;  for.  being  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  eager- 
ness by  good  hope,  and  thinking  that  eren  what  waa  not 
present  would  beyond  all  question  be  present  imroediacely,  on 
account  of  its  most  certain  faith  in  him  who  hod  promised, 
it  found  a  reward,  the  perfect  good  ;  for  in  another  passage  it 
is  said  that  Abraham  l>elieTed  in  God. 

And  in  the  s&roe  way,  God,  when  showing  Moses  all  the 
land,  says  that,  "  I  have  shown  it  to  thy  ejes,  but  thou  shalt 
not  enter  therein,"}  Do  not  then  f>incy  that  this  is  spoken 
of  the  death  of  the  all-wise  Moses,  as  some  inconsiderate 
persons  believe ;  for  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  to  think  that  slaves 
should  have  the  country  of  virtue  assigned  to  them  in 
(■reference  to  the  friends  of  God.  But  first  of  all,  God  wishes 
ti  make  it  understood  by  you  that  there  ia  one  place  for 
infants  and  another  for  fu]!-gro«-n  men,  the  one  being  called 
practice  and  the  other  wisdom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  most 
Deaatiful  of  all  the  things  in  nature  are  rsiher  such  as  can  be 
seen  than  such  as  can  be  acquired ;  for  how  can  it  be  possible 
0«aiu  i.  St.  f  Q«iiMii  it.  i.  t  Dmb  suiv.  4. 
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to  acquire  possession  of  those  things  which  are  endowed  in  the 
same  degree  with  the  diviner  attributes  ?  But  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  see  them,  though  it  may  not  be  given  to  all  men  to  do 
so,  for  this  may  be  permitted  only  to  the  purest  and  most 
acute-sighted  race,  to  whom  the  father  of  the  universe,  when 
he  displays  his  own  works,  is  giving  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts. 

For  what  life  can  be  better  than  that  which  is  devoted  to 
speculation,  or  what  can  be  more  closely  connected  with 
rational  existence ;  for  which  reason  it  is  that  though  the 
voices  of  mortal  beings  are  judged  of  by  the  faculty  of  hearing, 
nevertheless  the  scriptures  present  to  us  the  words  of  God,  to 
be  actually  visible  to  us  like  light;  for  in  them  it  is  said  that, 
**A11  the  people  saw  the  voice  of  God;'**  they  do  not  say, 
"heard  it,"  since  what  took  place  was  not  a  beating  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  organs  of  liie  mouth  and  tongue,  but  a  most 
exceedingly  brilliant  ray  of  virtue,  not  different  in  any  respect 
from  the  source  of  reason,  which  also  in  another  passage  is 
spoken  of  in  the  following  manner,  '*  Ye  have  seen  that  I 
spake  unto  you  from  out  of  heaven,''t  not  "Ye  have  heard," 
for  the  same  reason. 

But  there  are  passages  where  he  distinguishes  between  what 
is  heard  and  what  is  seen,  and  between  the  sense  of  seeing  and 
that  of  healing,  as  where  he  says,  "  Y^e  heard  the  sound  of  the 
words,  but  ye  saw  no  similitude,  only  ye  heard  a  voice  fi 
speaking  here  with  excessive  precision;  for  the  discourse 
which  was  divided  into  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  short  into  all 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  he  has  very  appropriately  spoken 
of  as  something  to  be  heard ;  for  in  fact  that  is  examined  by 
the  sense  of  hearing ;  but  that  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  nouns  or  verbs,  but  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  seen  by 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  he  very  properly  represents  as  visible; 
and  having  previously  reminded  them,  "  Ye  saw  no  similitude," 
he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Only  ye  heard  a  voice,  which  ye  all  saw;** 
for  this  must  be  what  is  understood  as  implied  in  those  words. 
So  that  the  words  of  God  have  for  their  tribunal  and  judge  the 
sense  of  sight,  which  is  situated  in  the  soul :  but  those  which 
are  subdivided  into  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech, 
have  for  their  judge  the  sense  of  hearing. 

But  as  the  writer  being  new  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  has 
*  Exodui  XX.  18.  t  Exodni  xx.  22.  1  Deut  iv.  12. 
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also  introduced  this  noveltj  both  in  his  accounts  of  domestic 
and  of  foreign  matters,  saying  that  the  voice  is  a  thing  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  sight,  which  in  point  of  fact  is  almost  the 
only  thing  in  us  which  is  not  an  object  of  sight,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  mind ;  for  the  things  which  are  the  objects  or 
the  rest  of  the  outward  senses  are,  every  one  of  them,  visible 
to  the  sight,  such  as  colours,  tastes,  smells,  things  that  are  hot 
or  cold,  things  that  are  smooth  or  rough,  things  that  are  soft 
or  hard,  inasmuch  as  they  are  substantial  bodies.  And  what 
is  meant  by  this  I  will  explain  more  distinctly :  a  flavour  is 
appreciable  by  the  sight,  not  inasmuch  as  it  is  flavour,  but  so 
far  as  it  is  a  mere  substance,  for  in  so  fiEur  as  it  is  flavour  the 
sense  of  taste  will  judge  of  it ;  again  a  smell,  in  so  fiEur  as  it  is 
a  smell,  will  be  decided  upon  by  die  nostrils,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  bodily  substance,  it  will  also  be  judged  of  by  the  eyes : 
and  the  other  objects  of  sense  will  be  tested  in  this  manner; 
but  voice  is  not  appreciable  by  the  sense  of  sight,  neither 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  body,  if  indeed  it  is  a  body  at  ail,  nor 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  heard ;  but  there  are  these  two  things 
in  us  which  are  wholly  invisible — mind  and  speech ;  but  the 
sound  that  proceeds  from  us  does  not  the  least  resemble  the 
divine  organ  of  voice ;  for  one  organ  of  voice  is  mingled  with 
the  air,  and  flies  to  a  kindred  region  with  itself,  namely  to  the 
ears ;  but  the  divine  organ  consists  of  unmixed  and  unalloyed 
speech,  which  outstrips  the  sense  of  hearing  by  reason  of  its 
fineness,  and  which  is  discerned  by  a  pure  soiU,  by  means  of 
its  acuteness  in  the  £Eu;ulty  of  sight. 

X.  Therefore,  after  having  left  all  mortal  things,  God,  as  I 
have  said  before,  gives,  as  his  first  gift  to  the  soul,  an  exhibition 
and  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  mortal  things:  and  in  the 
second  place  he  gives  it  an  improvement  in  the  doctrines  of 
virtue,  in  respect  both  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  im- 
portance ;  for  he  says,  '*  And  I  will  make  thee  into  a  mighty 
nation,'*  using  this  expression  with  reference  to  the  mulcitude 
of  the  nation,  and  with  reference  to  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  what  was  already  great ;  and  that  this  quantity 
in  each  kind,  that  is  to  say,  both  as  to  magnitude  and  as 
to  number,  was  greatly  increased,  is  pointed  out  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  where  he  says,  '*For  behold,"  says  he,  **  the  race  of  the 
children  of  Israel  is  a  great  multitude.'** 

•  Exodus  L  9.  « 
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Since  both  these  facts  bear  witness  to  the  race  which  had 
the  power  of  beholding  the  living  God,  that  it  had  derived 
increase  both  in  number  and  in  magnitude,  and  as  having 
done  so,  had  met  with  pros[>eritj,  both  in  its  life  and  in  its 
language ;  for  he  does  not  say  here  (as  anj  one  would  say  who 
paid  attention  to  the  connection  of  the  words  which  he  was 
using),  a  numerous  multitude,  but  he  sajs,  *' A  great  multitude,** 
knowing  that  the  word  numerous  by  itself  implies  an  im- 
perfect multitude,  unless  in  addition  to  its  numbers  it  has  the 
attributes  of  intelligence  and  knowledge;  for  what  advantage  is 
it  to  comprehend  many  subjects  of  speculation,  unless  each 
of  them  receives  a  power  of  growth  to  a  suitable  size ;  for  in 
like  manner  a  field  is  not  perfect  in  which  there  are  in- 
numerable plants  growing  on  the  ground,  and  no  plant  has 
grown  up  by  means  of  the  skill  of  the  husbandman  so  as  to 
arrive  at  peifection,  unless  it  is  now  able  to  produce  fruit. 

But  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  greatness  and 
numerousness  of  good  things  is  the  ceaseless  and  uninterrupted 
recollection  of  God,  and  an  invocation  of  his  assistance  in  the 
civil  and  domestic,  confused  and  continual,  warfare  of  life ; 
for  Moses  says,  "  Behold,  the  people  is  wise  and  fiill  of 
knowledge;  this  is  a  mighty  nation;  for  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  has  God  so  near,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  to  us  in 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  call  upon  him?***  Therefore 
it  has  been  plainly  shown  that  there  is  power  with  God, 
which  is  a  suitable  and  useful  helper  and  defender,  and  the 
ruler  himself  comes  nearer  to  the  assistance  of  those  persons 
who  are  worthy  to  be  assisted. 

XI.  But  who  are  they  who  are  worthy  to  obtain  such  a 
mercy  as  this  ?  It  is  plain  that  they  are  all  lovers  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge ;  for  these  are  the  wise  people  and  the  people 
of  knowledge  of  whom  he  speaks,  each  of  whom  may  naturally 
be  called  great,  since  he  aims  at  great  things,  and  at  one  great 
thing  with  excessive  earnestness  and  eagerness,  namely,  at 
never  being  separated  from  the  Almighty  God,  but  at  being 
able  to  endure  his  approach  when  he  comes  near  steadily,  and 
without  any  amazement  or  display. 

This  is  the  definition  of  great,  to  be  near  to  God,  or  at  least 
to  be  near  to  that  thing  to  which  God  is  near;  forsooth  the 
world  and  the  wise  citizen  of  the  world  are  both  fiill  of  many 

*  Deuteronomy  iv.  6* 
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and  great  good  things,  bat  all  the  rest  of  the  mnltitiide  of 
men  is  ioYolved  in  numeroos  evils,  and  in  bot  few  good  things; 
tor  the  good  is  rare  in  the  agiuted  and  confused  life  of  man. 
On  which  account  it  b  said  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  '*  It  is  not 
because  jou  are  numerous  bejond  all  the  nations  that  the 
Lord  has  selected  jou  above  them  all,  and  has  chosen  you  out; 
fbr  in  truth  you  are  but  few  in  comparison  of  all  nations,  but  it 
is  because  the  Lord  bves  you  T^  for  if  any  one  were  to  choose 
to  distribute  the  multitude  of  one  soul  as  if  according  to 
nations,  he  would  find  a  great  many  ranks  totaUy  destitute  of 
all  order,  of  which  pleasures,  or  appetites  or  grieflB,  or  fears,  or 
again  follies  and  iniquities,  and  all  the  other  yices  which  are 
connected  with  or  akin  to  them,  are  the  leaders,  and  he  would 
find  but  one  rank  alone  well  regulated,  that  namely  which  is 
under  the  leadership  of  right  reason. 

Among  men,  then,  the  unjust  multitude  is  usually  honoured 
more  than  one  single  just  person ;  but  in  the  eye  of  God  a 
small  company  that  is  good  is  preferred  to  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  who  are  unjust.  And,  on  that  account,  he  warns 
men  never  to  consent  to  a  multitude  of  such  a  character; 
**  For,**  says  he,  **  thou  shalt  not  join  with  a  multitude  to  do 
evil."  t  Maj  one,  then,  join  a  few  to  do  so  ?  One  may  never 
join  a  sinsle  bad  man.  But  a  bad  man,  though  he  be  but  a 
single  individual,  is  a  multitude  in  wickedness,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  evil  to  join  with  him ;  for,  on  the  contraxy,  it 
is  becoming  rather  to  oppose  him  and  to  make  war  upon  him 
with  fearless  energy.  **  For  if,'*  says  Moses,  '*  you  go  forth  to 
war  against  your  enemies  and  see  a  horse,"  the  emblem  of  arro* 
gant  and  restive  passion  which  scorns  all  control,  **  and  a  rider/' 
the  symbol  of  the  mind  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  passions, 
riding  upon  it,  "  and  a  ffreat  body  of  your  people,"  admirers  of 
those  before-mentioned  passions,  and  following  in  a  solid 
phalanx,  "  you  shall  not  be  terrified  so  as  to  flee  from  them," 
for  you,  though  only  a  single  person,  shall  have  a  single  being 
for  TOur  ally»  **  because  the  Lord  your  God  is  on  your  side  fl 
for  his  advance  to  battle  puts  an  end  to  war,  builds  up  peace 
again,  overthrows  numbers  of  long-accustomed  evils,  preserves 
the  scanty  race  which  loves  God,  to  whom  every  one  who  be* 
comes  subject  hates  and  abominates  the  ranks  of  the  mora 
earthly  armies. 

•D«ut.viL7.  f  Exodus  zziii«  3.  }  Dtut 
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XII.  **  For,**  sajs  Moses,  "  jou  shall  not  eat  those  animala 
which  have  a  multitude  of  feet,  being  numbered  among  all  the 
reptiles  that  are  upon  the  earth ;  because  they  are  an  abomina* 
don."*  But  the  soul  is  not  deserving  of  being  hated  which 
goes  upon  the  earth  in  one  part  of  itself,  but  only  that  which 
does  so  with  all  or  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  parts, 
and  which  is  exceedingly  greedy  about  the  things  of  the  body, 
and  which,  in  short,  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  and  contem- 
plate the  divine  revolutions  of  the  heaven.  And,  moreover,  as 
the  animal  with  many  feet  is  accursed  among  raptiles,  so  also  is 
that  which  has  no  feet  at  all ;  the  one  for  the  cause  already 
mentioned,  and  the  other  because  it  entirely  falls  upon  the 
ground  in  all  its  parts,  not  being  supported  off  the  ground  by 
anything,  not  even  for  the  briefest  minute. 

For  Moses  says  that,  **  Everything  which  goes  upon  its  belly 
is  unclean  ;"t  meaning,  under  this  figurative  expression,  to 
point  out  those  who  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  belly.  But 
some  going  far  beyond  these  persons  in  wickedness,  not  only 
indulge  in  every  description  of  desire,  but  also  acquire  that 
passion  which  is  akin  to  desire,  namely,  anger,  wishing  to 
excite  the  whole  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul  and  to  destroy 
the  mind.  For  what  has  been  said  in  words,  indeed,  is  appli 
cable  to  the  serpent,  but  in  reality  it  is  meant  to  apply  to  every 
man  who  is  irrational  and  a  slave  to  his  passions,  being  truly  a 
divine  oracle,  *'  Upon  thy  breast  and  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go ;''{  for  anger  has  its  abode  about  the  breast,  and  the  seat  of 
desire  is  in  the  belly.  But  the  foolish  man  proceeds  always  by 
means  of  the  two  passions  together,  both  anger  and  desire, 
omitting  no  opportunity,  and  discarding  reason  as  his  pilot  and 
judge. 

But  the  man  who  is  contrary  to  him  has  extirpated  anger 
and  desire  from  his  nature,  and  has  enlisted  himself  under 
divine  reason  as  his  guide  ;  as  also  Moses,  that  faithful  servant 
of  God,  did.  Who.  when  he  is  offering  the  burnt  offerings  of 
the  soul,  *'  washes  out  the  belly  ;'*§  that  is  to  say,  he  washes  out 
the  whole  seat  of  desires,  and  he  takes  away  **  the  breast  of  the 
ram  of  the  consecration ;"!  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  war- 
like disposition,  that  so  the  remainder,  the  better  portion  of 
the  soul,  the  rational  part,  having  no  longer  anything  to  draw 
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it  in  a  different  direction  oir  to  counteract  its  natoral  impulses, 
maj  indulge  its  own  free  and  noble  inclinations  towards  everj- 
thing  that  is  beautiful ;  for,  in  this  waj,  it  will  improve  both  in 
qnantitj  and  in  magnitude.  For  it  is  said,  **  How  long  shall 
this  people  exasperate  me  ?  and  till  what  time  will  they  refuse 
to  believe  me  in  all  the  signs  which  I  have  done  among  them  ? 
I  will  smite  them  with  death  and  I  will  destroy  them,  and  I 
will  make  thee  and  thy  father's  house  into  a  mighty  nation, 
greater  and  mightier  than  this."^ 

For  when  the  great  multitude  of  the  passions  which  indulge 
in  auger  and  desire  in  the  soul  is  put  to  the  rout,  then  imme- 
diately those  affections  which  depend  on  its  rational  nature  rise 
up  and  become  brilliant ;  for  as  the  reptile  with  many  feet  and 
that  with  no  feet  at  all,  though  they  are  exactly  opposite  to 
one  another  in  the  race  of  reptiles,  are  both  pronounced  un- 
clean, so  also  the  opinion  which  denies  any  God,  and  that 
which  worehips  a  multitude  of  Gods,  though  quite  opposite  in 
the  soul,  are  both  profane.  And  a  proof  of  this  is  that  the  law 
banishes  them  both  "  from  the  sacred  assembly,"!  forbidding 
the  atheistical  opinion,  as  a  eunuch  and  mutilated  person,  to 
come  into  the  assembly ;  and  the  polytheistic,  inasmuch  as  it 
prohibits  any  one  bom  of  a  harlot  from  either  hearing  or  speak- 
ing in  the  assembly.  For  he  who  worships  no  God  at  all  is 
barren,  and  he  who  worships  a  multitude  is  the  son  of  a 
harlot,  who  is  in  a  state  of  blindness  as  to  his  true  father,  and 
who  on  this  account  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  having  many 
&thera,  instead  of  one. 

.  XIII.  There  have  now  been  two  gifts  of  God  already  men* 
tioned :  the  hope  of  a  life  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  an 
improvement  in  good  things  in  respect  both  of  quantity  and  of 
magnitude.  The  third  gift  is  blessing,  without  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  graces  already  mentioned  can  be  confirmed ; 
lor  the  scripture  says,  "And  I  will  bless  thee  ;**  that  is  to  say,  I 
wiU  give  thee  a  word  which  shall  be  praised ;  for  the  portion  i2 
(in  fuXe^^o-M,  I  will  bless),  is  always  applicable  to  virtue.  And 
of  speech,  one  kind  is  like  a  spring  and  another  kind  is  like  a 
stream  ;  that  which  is  in  the  mind  being  like  the  spring,  and 
the  utterance  through  the  medium  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
resembling  a  stream.  And  it  is  great  riches  for  either  spedea 
of  speech  to  be  improved,  for  the  mind  to  be  so  by  exerting 
*  Kamb«n  zzv.  IL  t  Deateronomy  azSiL  2. 
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soundness  of  reason  in  eveiything,  whether  important  or  onim- 
porcant,  or  for  the  utterance  to  be  so  when  under  the  guidance 
of  right  instruction ;  for  man j  men  think,  indeed,  most  excel* 
lentlj,  but  are  betrayed  by  a  bad  interpreter,  namely,  speech, 
because  thej  have  not  throughly  worked  up  the  whole  course 
of  encjclical  instruction.  Others,  again,  have  been  exceedingly 
skilful  in  explaining  their  ideas,  but  very  bad  hands  at  forming 
intentions,  as,  for  instance,  those  who  are  called  sophists,  for 
the  mind  of  these  sophists  is  destitute  of  all  harmony  and  of  all 
real  learning ;  but  their  speeches,  which  are  uttered  by  the 
organs  of  their  yoice,  are  full  of  music  and  beauty. 

But  God  gives  no  imperfect  gifts  to  his  subjects,  but  all  his 
presents  are  complete  and  perfect.  On  which  account  he  now 
dispenses  blessing  not  to  one  section  only,  that  of  speech,  but 
to  both  portions ;  thinking  it  proper  that  the  man  who  has  re- 
ceived a  benefit  should  also  conceive  the  most  excellent  notions^ 
and  should  also  be  able  to  explain  what  he  has  conceived  in  a 
powerful  manner ;  for  perfection,  as  it  seems,  consists  in  the 
two  points,  of  being  able  to  form  clear  and  just  conceptions  and 
intentions,  and  also  of  being  able  to  interpret  them  correctly. 
Do  you  not  see  that  Abel  (and  the  name  Abel  is  the  name  of 
one  who  mourns  over  mortal  things,  and  attributes  happiness 
to  immortal  things),  has  a  mind  wholly  free  from  all  lability 
to  reproach  ?  And  yet,  from  not  being  practised  in  discussions, 
he  is  defeated  by  one  who  is  clever  as  an  antagonist  in  such 
things,  Cain  being  able  to  get  the  better  of  him  more  through 
superiority  of  skill  than  of  strength  ;  for  which  reason,  though 
I  admire  him  on  account  of  the  good  fortune  with  which  he 
was  endowed  by  nature,  I  nevertheless  blame  the  disposition  in 
him  that,  when  he  was  challenged  to  a  contest  of  discussion,  he 
came  forward  to  contend,  when  he  ought  to  have  abided  by  his 
usual  tranquillity,  discarding  all  love  for  contention.  But  if 
he  was  determined  by  all  means  to  enter  into  such  a  contest, 
then  still  he  ought  not  to  have  engaged  in  it  until  he  had 
sufficiently  practised  himself  in  the  exercises  of  the  art ;  for  men 
who  have  been  long  versed  in  political  strife  are  usually  accus- 
tomed to  get  the  better  of  men  of  uncultivated  acuteness. 

XIV.  For  this  reason  also  the  all-accomplisbed  Moses 
deprecates  coming  to  a  consideration  of  reasonable  looking 
and  plausible  arguments,  from  the  time  that  God  began  to 
cause  the  light  of  truth  to  shine  upon  him;  through  the 
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immortal  words  of  his  knowledge  and  wisdom.  But  he  is  not 
the  less  led  on  to  the  contemplation  of  these  arguments,  not 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  skilful  in  many  things  (for  the 
contemplation  of  God  himself  and  of  his  most  sacred  powers, 
are  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  who  is  fond  of  contemplation), 
but  with  a  view  to  get  the  better  of  the  sophists  in  Egypt, 
where  fabulous  and  plausible  inventions  are  looked  upon  as 
entitled  to  higher  honour  than  a  clear  statement  of  truth. 

When,  therefore,  the  mind  walks  abroad  among  the  a£Gurs 
of  the  ruler  of  the  uniyerse,  it  requires  nothing  further  as  an 
object  of  contemplation,  since  the  mind  alone  is  the  most 
piercing  of  all  eyes  as  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  intellect ; 
but  when  it  is  directed  towards  those  tbings  which  are 
properly  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  or  to  any  passion,  or 
sul^tance,  of  which  the  land  of  Eg}'pt  is  the  emblem,  then  it 
will  have  need  of  skill  and  power  in  argument.  On  which 
account  Moses  is  directed  also  to  take  Aaron  with  him  as  an 
addition,  Aaron  being  the  symbol  of  uttered  speech,  **  Behold," 
says  God,  **is  not  Aaron  thy  brother?"*  For  one  rational 
nature  being  the  mother  of  them  both,  it  follows  of  course 
that  the  ofi&pring  are  brothers,  *'I  know  that  he  will  speak.** 
For  it  is  the  office  of  the  mind  to  comprehend,  and  of 
utterance  to  speak.  '*He,"  says  God,  **will  speak  for  thee." 
For  the  mind  not  being  able  to  give  an  adequate  exposition  of 
the  part  which  is  assigned  to  it,  uses  its  neighbour  speech  as 
an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  it  feels. 

Presently  he  further  adds,  **  Behold  he  will  come  to  meet 
thee,**  since  in  truth  speech  when  it  meets  the  conceptions, 
and  embodies  them  in  words,  and  names  stamps  what  had 
before  no  impression  on  it,  so  as  to  make  it  current  coiu.  And 
further  on  he  says,  "And  when  he  seeth  thee  he  will  rejoice 
in  himself;**  for  speech  rejoices  and  exults  when  the 
conception  is  not  indistinct,  because  it  being  clear  and  evident 
employs  speech  as  an  unerring  and  fluent  expositor  of  itself, 
having  a  ^U  supply  of  appropriate  and  felicitous  expressions 
full  of  abundant  distinctness  and  intelligibiUty. 

XV.  At  all  events  when  the  conceptions  are  at  ail 
indistinct  and  ambiguous,  speech  is  the  treading  as  it  were  on 
empty  air,  and  often  stumbles  and  meets  with  a  severe  fall,  so 
as  never  to  be  able  to  rise  again.    **  And  thou  shalt  speak  to 
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him,  and  thou  shalt  give  mv  words  into  his  mouth, "  which  is 
equivalent  to.  Thou  shalt  suggest  to  him  conceptions  which 
are  in  no  respect  different  fn>m  divine  language  and  divine 
arguments.  For  without  some  one  to  offer  suggestions,  speech 
will  not  speak ;  and  the  mind  is  what  suggests  to  speech,  as 
God  suggests  to  the  mind.  *'  And  he  shall  speak  for  thee  to 
the  people,  and  he  shall  be  thy  mouth,  and  thou  shalt  be  to 
him  as  God. "  And  there  is  a  most  emphatic  meaning  in  the 
expression,  '*  He  shall  speak  for  thee, "  that  is  to  say,  He  shall 
interpret  thy  conceptions,  and  **He  shall  be  thy  mouth.**  For 
the  stream  of  speech  being  borne  through  the  tongue  and 
mouth  conveys  the  conceptions  abroad.  But  speech  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  mind  to  men,  while  again  mind  is  by  means 
of  speech  the  interpreter  to  God;  but  these  thoughts  are 
those  of  which  God  alone  is  the  overseer. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  is  about  to  enter 
into  a  contest  of  sophistiy,  to  pay  attention  to  all  his  words 
with  such  vigorous  earnestness,  that  he  may  not  only  be  able 
to  escape  from  the  manoeuvres  of  his  adversaries,  but  may  also 
in  his  turn  attack  them,  and  get  the  better  of  them,  both  in 
skill  and  in  power.  Do  you  not  see  that  conjurors  and 
enchanters,  who  attempting  to  contend  against  the  divine  word 
with  their  sophistries,  and  who  daring  to  endeavour  to  do  other 
things  of  a  similar  kind,  labour  not  so  much  to  display  their 
own  knowledge,  as  to  tear  to  pieces  and  turn  into  ridicule  what 
was  done?  •  For  they  even  transform  their  rods  into  the  nature 
of  serpents,  and  change  water  into  the  complexion  of  blood, 
and  by  their  incantations  they  attract  the  remainder  of  the 
frogs  to  the  land,  and,  like  miserable  men  as  they  are,  they 
increase  everything  for  their  own  destruction,  and  while 
thinking  to  deceive  others  they  are  deceived  themselves.  And 
how  was  it  possible  for  Moses  to  encounter  such  men  as  these 
unless  he  had  prepared  speech,  the  interpreter  of  his  mind, 
namely  Aaron  ?  who  now  indeed  is  called  his  mouth ;  but  in 
a  subsequent  passage  we  shall  find  that  he  is  called  a  prophet, 
when  also  the  mind,  being  under  the  influence  of  divine 
inspiration,  is  called  God. 

'*  For,"  says  God,  **  I  give  thee  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet,  "t     0  the  harmonious 
and  well-organised  consequence!    For  that  which  interprets 
•  Exodus  viL  12.  t  Ezodua  viL  1- 
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tho  will  of  God  is  the  prophetical  race,  being  under  th6 
influence' of  divine  possession  and  frenzy.  Therefore  **  the  rod 
of  Aaron  swallowed  up  their  rods,"  *  as  the  holy  scripture  tells 
us.  For  all  sophistical  reasons  are  swallowed  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  varied  skilfuluess  of  nature ;  so  that  they  are  forced  to 
confess  that  what  is  done  is  *'the  finger  of  God,**f  an  expression 
equivalent  to  confessing  the  truth  of  the  divine  scripture 
which  asserts  that  sophistry  is  always  subdued  by  wisdom. 
For  the  sacred  account  tells  us  that  *'  the  tables"  on  which  the 
commandments  were  engraved  as  on  a  pillar,  **were  also 
written  by  the  finger  of  God.** ^  On  which  account  the  con- 
jurors were  not  able  to  stand  before  Moses,  but  fell  down  as  in 
a  wrestling  match,  being  overcome  by  the  superior  strength 
of  their  antagonist 

XVI.  What  then  is  the  fourth  gift  ?  The  having  a  great 
name,  for  God  says,  "I  will  magnify  thy  name;**§  and  the 
meaning  of  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  as  follows  ;  as  to  be 
good  is  honourable,  so  also  to  appear  to  be  so  is  advantageous. 
And  truth  is  better  than  appearance,  but  perfect  happiness  is 
when  the  two  are  combined.  For  there  are  great  numbers  of 
people  who  apply  themselves  to  virtue  in  genuine  honesty  and 
sincerity,  and  who  admire  its  genuine  beauty,  having  no  regard 
to  the  reputation  which  they  may  have  with  the  multitude, 
and  who  in  consequence  have  been  plotted  against,  being 
thought  wicked  though  in  reality  they  are  good.  And  indeed 
there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  seeming,  unless  being  has 
also  been  added  long  before,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
bodies ;  for  if  all  men  were  to  fancy  that  one  who  was  labouring 
under  a  disease  was  in  good  health,  or  that  one  in  good  health 
-  was  labouring  under  a  disease,  still  their  opinion  would  not  of 
itself  create  either  disease  or  good  health.  But  the  man  to 
whom  God  has  given  both  things,  namely  both  to  be  good  and 
virtuous  and  also  to  appear  so,  that  man  is  truly  happy,  and 
has  a  name  which  is  really  magnified.  And  one  must  have  a 
prudent  regard  for  a  good  reputation  as  a  thing  of  great 
importance,  and  one  which  greatly  benefits  the  life  which  is 
dependent  on  the  body.  And  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  every 
one  who,  rejoicing  with  contentment,  changes  none  of  the 
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existing  laws,  but  zealously  preserves  the  constitution  of  his 
native  land. 

^^For  there  are  some  men,  who,  looking  upon  written  laws  as 
sjmbob  of  things  appreciable  by  the  intellect,  have  studied 
some  things  with  superfluous  accuracy,  and  have  treated  others 
with  neglectful  indiHerence ;  whom  I  should  blame  for  their 
levity ;  for  they  ought  to  attend  to  both  classes  of  things, 
applying  themselves  both  to  an  accurate  investigation  of 
invisible  things,  and  also  to  an  irreproachable  observance  of 
those  laws  which  are  notorious.  But  now  men  living  solitarily 
by  themselves  as  if  they  were  in  a  deseit,  or  else  as  if  they 
were  mere  souls  unconnected  with  the  body,  and  as  if  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  city,  or  village,  or  house,  or  in  short  of 
any  company  of  men  whatever,  overlook  what  appears  to  the 
many  to  be  true,  and  seek  for  plain  naked  truth  by  itself, 
whom  the  sacred  scripture  teaches  not  to  neglect  a  good 
reputation,  and  not  to  break  through  any  established  customs 
which  divine  men  of  greater  wisdom  than  any  in  our  time 
have  enacted  or  established.  (For  although  the  seventh  day  is 
a  lesson  to  teach  us  the  power  which  exists  in  the  uncreated 
God,  and  also  that  the  creature  is  entitled  to  rest  from  his 
labours,  it  does  not  follow  that  on  that  account  we  may 
abrogate  the  laws  which  are  established  respecting  it,  so  as  to 
light  a  fire,  or  till  land,  or  carry  burdens,  or  bring  accusations, 
or  conduct  suits  at  law,  or  demand  a  restoration  of  a  deposit, 
or  exact  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  or  do  any  other  of  the 
things  which  are  usually  permitted  at  times  which  are  not  days 
of  festivaij  Nor  does  it  follow,  because  the  feast  is  the 
symbol  of  the  joy  of  the  soul  and  of  its  gratitude  towards 
God,  that  we  are  to  repudiate  the  assemblies  ordained  at  the 
periodical  seasons  of  the  year;  nor  because  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  an  emblem  of  the  excision  of  pleasures  and  of 
all  the  passions,  and  of  tlie  destruction  of  that  impious  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  mind  has  imagined  itself  to  be  by 
itself  competent  to  produce  offspring,  does  it  follow  that  we 
are  to  annul  the  law  which  has  been  enacted  about  circumcision. 
Since  we  shall  neglect  the  laws  about  the  due  observance  of 
the  ceremonies  in  the  temple,  and  numbers  of  others  too,  if 
we  exclude  all  figurative  interpretation  and  attend  only  to 
those  things  which  are  expressly  ordained  in  plain  words. 
But  it  18  right  to  think  that  this  class  of  things  resembles 
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the  body,  and  the  other  class  the  soul ;  therefore,  just  as  we 
take  care  of  the  body  because  it  is  the  abode  of  the  soul,  so 
also  must  we  take  care  of  the  Liws  that  are  enacted  in  plain 
terms :  for  while  they  are  regarded,  those  other  things  also 
will  be  more  clearly  understood,  of  which  these  laws  are  the 
symbols,  and  in  the  same  way  one  will  escape  blame  and  accu- 
sation from  men  in  general.  Do  you  not  see  that  Abraham 
also  says,  that  both  small  and  great  blessings  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  wise  man,  and  he  calls  the  great  things,  **  all  that  he  had," 
and  his  possessions,  which  it  is  allowed  to  the  legitimate  son 
alone  to  receiye  as  his  inheritance ;  but  the  small  things  he 
calls  gifts,  of  which  the  illegitimate  children  and  those  bom  of 
concubines,  are  also  accounted  worthy.  The  one,  therefore, 
resemble  those  laws  which  are  natural,  and  the  other  those 
which  deriye  their  origin  from  human  enactment 

XYII.  I  also  admire  Leah,  that  woman  endued  with  all 
yirtue.  who,  at  the  birth  of  Asher,  who  is  the  symbol  of  that 
bastard  wealth,  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses. 
says,  **  Blessed  am  I,  because  all  women  shall  call  me  happy."* 
For  she  sees  plainly  that  she  will  haye  a  favourable  reputation, 
thinking  that  she  deserves  to  be  praised,  not  only  by  those 
reasonings  which  are  really  masculine  and  manly,  which  have 
a  nature  free  from  all  spot  and  stain,  and  which  honour  that 
which  is  really  honest  and  incorrupt,  but  also  by  those  more 
feminine  reasonings  which  are  in  every  respect  overcome  by 
those  things  which  are  visible,  and  which  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend  any  object  of  contemplation  which  is  beyond  them. 
But  it  is  the  part  of  a  perfect  soul  to  set  up  a  claim,  not  only 
to  be,  but  also  to  appear  to  be,  and,  to  labour  earnestly  not 
merely  to  have  a  good  reputation  in  the  houses  of  the  men,  but 
idso  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  women. 

On  which  account  Moses  also  committed  the  preparation  of 
the  sacred  works  of  the  tabernacle  not  only  to  men,  but  also  to 
women,  who  were  to  aid  in  making  them  ;  for  all  '*  the  woven 
works  of  hyadnthine  colour,  and  of  purple  and  of  scarlet  work, 
and  of  fine  linen,  and  of  goats*  hair,  do  the  women  make;'* 
and  they  also  contribute  their  own  ornaments  without  hesi- 
tation, **  seals,  and  ear-rings,  and  finger-rings,  and  armlets,  and 
tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold."t — everything,  in  short,  of  which 
gold  was  the  material,  gladly  giving  up  the  ornaments  of  their 
*  Genetif  xxx.  18.  t  Exodus  zxxv.  22. 
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person  in  exchange  for  piety ;  and,  moreover,  carrying  their 
real  to  a  still  higher  degree,  they  likewise  consecrated  even 
their  mirrors,  that  a  laver  might  be  made  of  them,***  in  order 
that  those  who  were  about  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices,  washing 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  is  to  say,  those  works  about 
which  the  mind  is  occupied  and  on  which  it  is  fixed,  may  have 
a  view  of  themselves  in  a  mirror  according  to  the  recollection 
of  those  mirrors  of  which  the  laver  was  mado ;  for  in  this  way 
they  will  never  permit  anythbg  disgraceful  to  remain  in  any 
portion  of  the  soul.  And  now  diey  will  dedicate  the  offering  of 
fEisting  and  patience,  the  most  beautifiil  and  sacred,  and  peifect 
of  offerings. 

But  these  real  citizens  and  virtuous  women  are  really  as  it 
were  the  outward  senses,  by  whom  Leah,  that  is  virtue,  desires 
to  be  honoured.  But  they  who  kindle  an  additional  fire 
against  the  miserable  mind  are  destitute  of  any  city.  For  we 
nod  in  the  scripture  that  even,  *'  women  still  burnt  additional 
fire  to  Moab."t  But  may  we  not  in  this  way  say  that  so  each 
of  the  outward  senses  of  the  foolish  man  when  set  on  fire  by 
the  appropriate  objects  of  outward  sense,  does  also  set  fire  to 
the  mind,  spreading  over  it  an  exceeding  and  interminable 
flame  with  irresistible  vigoiir  and  impetuosity.  At  all  events 
it  is  best  to  propitiate  the  array  of  women,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  outward  senses  in  the  soul,  just  as  it  is  desirable  to  do 
so  with  respect  to  the  men,  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  reasonings.  For  in  this  manner  we  shall  arrange  a 
more  excellent  system  of  life  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 

XVIII.  On  this  account  abo  the  self*instructed  Isaac  prays 
to  the  lover  of  wisdom,  that  he  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
both  those  good  things  which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  and  those  which  are  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect. 
For  he  says,  **  May  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,**{  a  prayer  equivalent,  to  May  he  in  the 
first  place  pour  upon  thee  a  continual  and  heavenly  rain  appre- 
ciable by  the  intellect,  not  violently  so  as  to  wash  thee  away, 
but  mildly  and  gently  like  dew,  so  as  to  benefit  thee.  And  in 
the  second  place,  may  he  bestow  upon  thee  that  earthly  wealth 
which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  fat  and  fertile, 
having  drained  off  its  opposite,  namely  poverty,  from  the  soul 
and  from  all  its  parts. 

*  Exodui  zxsviiL  8.        t  Numbers  zxL  80.       $  Qenetis  zTfii.  28. 
VOL.  II.  F 


L'^eni.      mil    tne    extreme    portions,  those    namely  at  t 
M<1  and  at  the  fot*t,  we  will  examine. 
There  is  then  on  tiie  head  "  a  i:<)Men  leaf."*  pure,  havii 
:   it   the  inipre-^ion   of  a    seal,   **  Huliness    to    the    Lord 
lid  on  the  feet  there  are,  *'  on  the  fringe  of  the  inner  garraer 
lis  and  small  flowerets.''t     But  this  seal  is  an  idea  of  idea 
cording  to  which  God  fashioned  the  world,  being  an  inco 
real  idea,  comprehensible  only  by  the  intellect     And  tl 
werets  and  the  bells  are  symbols  of  distinctive  qualiti< 
*v!eptil)le   by  the   outward   senses ;    of    which  the   facu 
3  of    hearing    and  of   seeing  are   the  judges.      And  1: 
da.  with  exceeding  accuracy  of  investigation,  *'  The  voice  < 
n  shall  be  heard  as  he  enters  into  the  holy  place.'*  in  ordc 
It  when  the  soul  enters  into  the  places  appreciable  by  theinte. 
t,  and  divine,  and  trulv  holv,  the  very  outward  senses  ma 
ewise  be  benefited,  and  may  sound  in  unison,  in  accordanc 
:h  virtue ;  and  our  whole  svstem,  like  a  melodious  chorus  c 
ny  men,  may  sing  in  concert  one  well-harmonised  melod 
n posed  of  ditTerent  sounds  well  combined,  the  thoughts  in 
ring  the  leading  notes  (for  the  objects  of  intellect  are  th 
ders  of  the  chorus) ;  and  the  objects  of  the  external  senses 
ging  in  melodies,  accord  the  symphonies  which  follow,  whic) 
compared  to  individual  members  of  the  chorus. 
For,  in  short,  as  the  law  says,  it  was  not  right  for  the  sou 
36  deprived  of  **  its  necessaries,  and  its  garments,  and  it 
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-before  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  outward 
senses  maj  appear  as  the  invisible  objects  of  the  intellect  do 
also. 

XIX.  There  is,  also,  a  fifth  gift,  which  consists  only  in  the 
bare  fact  of  existence ;  and  it  is  mentioned  after  all  the  pre- 
vious ones,  not  because  it  is  inferior  to  them,  but  rather  because 
it  overtops  and  excels  them  all ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater 
blessing  than  to  be  formed  by  nature,  and  to  be,  without  any 
falsehood  or  fictitious  pretence,  really  good  and  worthy  of  the 
most  perfect  praise  ?  **  For,"  says  God,  **  thou  shalt  be 
blessed*"*  (luXoyijro;) ;  not  merely  a  person  who  is  blessed 
(§\i\oyr^tvoi),  for  this  latter  fiict  is  estimated  by  the  opinions 
and  report  of  the  multitude,  but  the  other  depends  on  a  person 
being,  in  real  truth,  deserx'ing  of  blessings ;  for  as  the  being 
praiseworthy  (rh  i^aiurhv  ij¥ai)  differs  from  being  praised,  being 
superior  to  it ;  and  as  the  being  blameworthy  differs  from  being 
blamed,  in  being  worse ;  for  the  one  depends  upon  a  person's 
natural  character,  while  the  other  is  affirmed  only  with  refer- 
ence to  his  being  considered  such  and  such.  And  real  genuine 
nature  is  a  more  reliable  thing  than  opinion ;  so,  also,  to  be 
blessed  by  men,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  celebrated  by  their  praises 
and  benedictions,  is  of  less  value  than  to  be  formed  by  nature 
80  as  to  be  worthy  of  blessing,  even  though  all  men  should  be 
silent  respecting  one,  and  this  last  is  what  is  meant  in  the 
scriptures  by  the  term  blessed  (tu\oyfiThs). 

XX.  These  are  the  good  things  which  are  given  to  him  who 
is  about  to  be  wise.  But  let  us  now  examine  what  God,  for 
the  sake  of  the  wise  man,  bestows  on  the  rest  of  mankind  also. 
He  says,  **  I  will  bless  those  who  bless  thee,  and  curse  those 
who  curse  thee.'^t  Now  that  this  is  said  by  way  of  doing 
honour  to  the  good  man,  is  plain  to  every  one.  And  this,  too, 
is  not  the  only  reason  why  it  is  said,  but  it  is  said  also  on 
account  of  the  harmonious  consequence  which  exists  in  things ; 
for  he  who  praises  a  good  man  is  himself  worthy  of  encomium, 
and  he  who  blames  him  is,  on  the  other  hand,  deserving  of 
blame.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  power  of  those  who  utter  or 
who  write  praise  or  blame  that  is  trusted  to,  as  the  real  character 
of  what  is  due ;  so  that  those  persons  would  not  really  appear 
to  praise  or  to  blame  at  all  who,  in  either  case,  adopt  or  intro- 
duce any  falsehood  of  their  own.    Da  you  not  see  flatterers  who, 

*  GknaiiU  xiL  2.  f  G«&enf  zii.  8. 
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d&7  and  night,  ireaiy  and  annoj  the  ean  of  thorn  to  whom 
they  uldress  their  flatteries.  Bnd  who  not  only  nod  asseot  to 
every  word  that  they  say,  bat  who  also  stnag  together  loi^ 
■entencea,  and  connect  rhapsodies,  and  often  pray  to  them  with 
their  months,  bnt  who  are  contiaually  corsing  them  in  their 
hearts?  What,  then,  would  anyone  in  his  senses  say?  Would 
he  not  pronounce  that  those  who  speak  thus  are,  in  reality, 
enemies  rather  than  friends,  and  do  in  reality  blame  them 
rather  than  praise  them,  even  if  they  put  together  whole  dramas 
full  of  panegyric  and  slug  them  in  their  honour? 

Therefore,  the  vain  Balaam,  although  be  sang  bjmm  at 
exceeding  sublimit  to  God,  among  which,  also,  is  that  one 
beginning,  "God  is  not  as  a  man,"*  the  most  heautifal  of  all 
songH,  and  who  uttered  panegyrics  on  the  seeing  multitude, 
Israel,  going  through  a  countless  body  of  particulars,  is  rightly 
judged  by  the  wise  lawgiver  to  have  been  an  impious  man  and 
accursed,  and  to  have  been  cursing  ratber  than  blessing;  for 
he  says  that  he  was  hired  for  money  by  the  enemy,  and  so  be- 
came an  evil  prophet  of  evil  things,  bearing  in  bis  soul  moM 
bitter  curses  against  the  God  loving  nature,  but  being  coai- 
pelled  to  utter  prophetically  with  his  mouth  and  tongue  the 
most  exquisite  and  sublime  prayers  in  their  favour ;  for  the 
things  that  he  said,  being  very  excellent,  were,  in  fact,  si^ested 
by  the  God  who  lovee  virtue  ;  hut  the  curses  which  he  conceived 
in  his  mind  (for  they  were  wicked)  were  the  of&pring  of  his 
mind,  which  bated  virtue. 

And  the  sacred  scripture  beats  testimony  to  this  fact;  for  it 
says,  "  God  did  not  grant  to  Balaam  leave  to  curse  thee,  bnt 
turned  his  curses  into  blessing  i"t  though,  in  fact,  oil  the 
words  that  he  uttered  were  full  of  good  omen.  But  he  who 
looks  into  all  that  is  laid  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  and 
who  alone  has  the  power  to  see  thoee  things  which  are  invisible 
to  created  beings,  from  these  secret  things  has  passed  a  con- 
demnatory decree,  being  in  his  own  person  at  once  the  most 
indabitsble  of  witnesses  and  the  most  incorruptible  of  judges, 
since  even  the  contrary  thing  is  praised,  namely,  for  a  man 
who  appears  to  calumniate  and  to  accuse  with  his  mouth,  in 
his  heart  to  be  blessing,  and  praising,  and  speaking  words  of 
good  omen.  This,  as  it  would  seem,  is  the  custom  of  thoM 
who  correct  youth,  and  of  preceptors,  and  of  paivuts,  aad  of 
*  ITnmbtn  »*in   IS.  t  Dtataroiiomy  zztU.  S. 
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elders,  and  of  rulers,  and  of  laws ;  for  tbej,  at  times,  do  each  of 
them  reprove  and  punish,  and  by  these  means  render  the  souls 
of  those  who  are  under  their  instruction  better.  And  of  these 
men  no  one  is  an  enemy  to  his  pupil,  but  they  are  all  of  them 
Mendly  to  all  of  them ;  but  it  is  the  office  of  friends  who  have 
a  genuine  and  unalloyed  good  will  to  others  to  speak  freely* 
without  any  unfriendly  purpose. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  blessings,  and  praises,  and  prayers,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  reproaches  and  curses  are  concerned,  one 
must  not  so  much  be  guided  by  what  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth 
by  utterance,  as  by  what  is  in  the  heart,  by  which,  as  by  the 
original  source  of  them  all,  both  kinds  of  speeches  are  esti- 
mated. « 

XXI.  These,  then,  are  the  things  which,  he  says,  happen  in 
the  first  instance  to  others  on  account  of  the  good  man,  when 
they  seek  to  load  him  with  either  praise  or  blame,  or  with 
blessings  or  curses.  But  that  which  comes  next  in  order  is  the 
most  important  thing;  that  when  they  are  silent,  still  no 
portion  of  the  rational  nature  is  left  without  a  participation  in 
the  benefits ;  for  God  says  that,  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  be  blessed.'*  And  this  is  a  promise  exceedingly  full 
of  doctrine ;  for  if  the  mind  is  always  free  from  disease  and 
from  injury,  it  then  exerts  all  the  tribes  of  feelings  which 
affect  it,  and  all  its  powers  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  namely, 
its  powers  of  seeing  and  of  hearing,  and  all  those  which  belong 
to  Uie  outward  senses ;  and,  moreover,  all  its  appetites  whicir' 
are  conversant  about  pleasures  and  desires,  and  cdl  those  feel- 
ings likewise  which  being  reduced  from  a  state  of  agitation  to 
one  of  tranquillity,  receive  a  better  character  from  the  change. 

Before  now,  indeed,  cities,  and  countries,  and  peoples,  and 
nations  of  the  earth,  have  ei\joyed  the  greatest  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  consequence  of  the  virtue  and  prudence  of  the 
individual ;  especiaUy  so  when,  in  addition  to  a  good  disposition 
and  wisdom,  God  has  also  given  him  irresistible  power,  as  he 
may  have  given  to  a  musician  or  to  any  artist  the  proper 
instruments  for  music,  or  for  carrying  out  any  other  art,  or  as 
wood  is  supplied  as  a  material  for  fire ;  for  in  good  truth  the 
just  man  is  the  prop  of  all  the  human  race ;  and  he,  bringing  all 
that  he  has  into  the  common  stock  for  the  advantage  of  these 
who  can  use  it,  bestows  his  treasures  ungrudgingly,  and  what 
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ever  he  finds  that  he  has  not  got  in  himself,  he  prays  for  to  the 
only  giver  of  all  wealth,  the  all-bounteous  God. 

And  God,  opening  the  treasures  of  heaven,  pours  forth  and 
showers  down  upon  him  all  kinds  of  good  things  together ;  so 
that  all  the  channels  on  earth  are  filled  with  them  to  over- 
flowing. And  these  blessings  he  at  all  times  freely  bestows, 
never  rejecting  the  prayer  of  supplication  which  is  addressed 
to  him ;  for  it  is  said  in  another  passage,  when  Moses  ad- 
dresses him  with  supplication :  *'  I  am  favourable  to  them 
according  to  thy  word.'**  And  this  expression,  as  it  seems, 
is  equivalent  to  the  other:  '*ln  thee  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed.**  On  which  account  also  the  wise 
Abraham,  who  had  had  experience  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
all  things,  believes  that  even  if  all  other  things  are  destroyed, 
still  a  small  fragment  of  virtue  would  be  preserved,  like  a  spark 
of  fire,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  this  little  spark,  he  pities  those 
other  things  also,  so  as  to  raise  them  up  when  fallen,  and  re- 
kindle them  when  extinct. 

For  even  the  slightest  spark  of  fire  that  is  still  smouldering, 
when  it  is  fanned  and  re-kindled  will  set  fire  to  a  large  pile  : 
and  so  too  the  smallest  spark  of  virtue,  when  it  beams  up,  being 
wakened  into  life  by  good  hopes,  gives  light  to  what  has  previously 
been  dim-sighted  and  blind,  and  causes  what  has  been  withered 
to  shoot  up  again,  and  whatever  is  barren  and  unproductive  it 
transforms  and  brings  to  abundance  of  prolific  power.  Thus  a 
good,  which  is  but  rare,  is,  by  the  kindness  of  God,  made 
abundant  and  showered  upon  men,  making  eveiything  else  to 
resemble  itsell 

XXI J.  Let  us  therefore  pray  that  the  mind  may  be  in  the 
soul  like  a  pillar  in  a  house,  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
just  man  may  be  firmly  established  in  the  human  race  for  the 
relief  of  all  diseases ;  for  while  he  is  in  vigorous  health,  one 
must  not  abandon  all  hope  of  complete  safety,  as  through  the 
medium  of  him,  I  imagine  God  the  Saviour  extending  his  all- 
healing  medicine,  that  is  to  say,  his  propitious  and  merciful 
power  to  his  suppliants  and  worshippers,  bids  them  employ  it 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  sick;  spreading  it  like  a 
salve  over  the  wounds  of  the  soul,  which  folly,  and  injustice, 
and  all  the  other  multitude  of  vices,  being  sharpened  up,  have 

•  Numbers  ziv.  20. 
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grievously  inflicted  upon  it.  And  a  most  visible  example  of 
this  is  the  righteous  Noah,  who,  when  so  manj  portions  of  the 
soul  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great  deluge,  himself  vigorously 
overtopped  the  waves  and  floated  on  their  surface,  and  so  rose 
above  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  him ;  and  when  he 
had  escaped  in  s£^ety,  he  sent  out  great  and  beautiful  roots 
from  himself,  from  which, '  like  a  tree,  the  whole  crop  of 
wisdom  sprang  up,  which,  bearing  useful  fruit,  put  forth  the 
three  fruits  of  the  seeing  creature,  Israel,  the  measures  of 
time,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

For,  virtue  is,  and  will  be,  and  has  been  in  eveiything ; 
which  virtue  perhaps  is  at  times  obscured  among  men  by  the 
want  of  opportunity,  but  which  opportunity  the  minister  of 
God  again  brings  to  light.  Since  Sarah,  that  is  to  say,  pru- 
dence, brings  forth  a  male  child,  flourishing,  not  according  to 
the  periodical  seasons  of  the  year,  but  according  to  those 
seasons  and  felicitous  occasions  which  have  no  connection  with 
time ;  for  it  is  said,  '*  I  will  surely  return  and  visit  thee 
accordin((  to  the  time  of  life ;  and  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  have 
a  son."  * 

XXIII.  We  have  now,  then,  said  enough  about  the  gifts 
which  God  is  accustomed  to  bestow  on  tliose  who  are  to 
become  perfect,  and  through  the  medium  of  them  on  others 
also. 

In  the  next  passage  it  is  said,  that  *'  Abraham  went  as  the 
Lord  commanded  him.**t  And  this  is  the  end  which  is  cele- 
brated among  those  who  study  philosophy  in  the  best  manner, 
namely,  to  live  in  accordance  with  nature.  And  this  takes 
place  when  the  mind,  entering  into  the  path  of  virtue,  treads 
in  the  steps  of  right  reason,  and  follows  God,  remembering 
his  commandments,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  confirm- 
ing  them  both  by  word  and  deed  ;  **  for  **  he  went  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him.'*  And  the  meaning  of  this  is,  as  God  com* 
mands  (and  he  commands  in  a  beautiful  and  praiseworthy 
manner),  in  that  very  manner  does  the  virtuous  man  act, 
guiding  the  path  of  his  life  in  a  blameless  way,  so  that  the 
actions  of  the  wise  man  are  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
divine  commands.  At  all  events,  God  is  represented  in 
another  passage  as  saying,  "  Abraham  has  kept  cdl  my  law.**  X 
And  law  is  nothing  else  but  the  word  of  God,  enjoining  what 
*  GeDMii  zriiL  10.  t  Geneiii  xiL  4.      .     ^  G«n«u«  xxvL  S, 
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is  right,  and  forbidding  what  is  not  right,  as  be  bears  witness, 
where  he  says,  '•  He  received  the  law  from  his  words."* 

If,  then,  the  divine  word  is  the  law,  and  if  the  righteous 
man  does  the  law,  then  by  all  means  he  also  performs  the 
the  word  of  God.  So  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  words  of  God 
are  the  actions  of  the  wise  man.  Accordingly,  the  end  is 
according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  to  follow  God ;  as  he  says 
also  in  another  passage,  *'  Thou  shalt  walk  after  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  '*t  not  meaning  Uiat  he  should  employ  the  motion  of  hui 
legs ;  for  the  earth  is  the  support  of  a  man,  but  whether  the 
whole  world  is  sufficient  to  be  the  support  of  God,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  he  seems  here  to  be  speaking  allegorically,  intend- 
ing to  represent  the  way  in  which  the  soul  follows  die  divine 
doctrines,  which  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  honour  due  to  the 
great  cause  of  all  things. 

XXIV.  And  he  also,  with  a  wish  further  to  excite  an  irre- 
sistible desire  of  what  is  good,  enjoins  one  to  cleave  to  it; 
for  he  says,  **  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve ;  and  thou  shalt  cleave  to  him. "J  What,  then, 
is  this  cleaving  ?  What  ?  Surely  it  is  piety  and  faith ;  for 
these  virtues  adapt  and  invite  the  mind  to  incorruptible  nature. 
For  Abraham  also,  when  he  believed,  is  said  to  have  ^^  come 
near  to  God.*'§  If,  therefore,  while  you  are  walking  you  are 
neither  fatigued,  so  as  to  give  way  and  stumble,  nor  are  so 
careless  as  to  turn  to  either  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  hand, 
and  so  to  stray  and  miss  the  direct  road  which  lies  between  the 
two ;  but  if,  imitating  good  runners,  you  finish  the  course  of  life 
without  stumbling  or  error,  you  will  deservedly  obtain  the 
crown  and  worthy  prize  of  victory  when  you  have  arrived  at 
your  desired  end. 

For  is  not  this  the  crown  and  the  prize  of  victory  not  to  miss 
the  proposed  end  of  one  s  labours,  but  to  arrive  at  that  goal  of 
prudence  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  reached  ?  What,  then,  is 
the  object  of  having  right  wisdom  ?  To  be  able  to  condemn 
one  s  own  folly  and  that  of  every  created  lieing.  For  to  be 
aware  that  one  knows  nothing  is  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  since 
there  is  only  one  wise  being,  who  is  also  the  only  God.  On 
which  account  Moses  very  beautifully  has  represented  the 
£Ebther  of  the  universe  as  being  also  the  inspector  and  superin 
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tendent  of  all  that  he  has  created,  saying,  **  God  saw  all  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  veiy  good.'**  For  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  one  to  have  an  accurate  view  of  all  that  had 
been  created,  except  for  the  Creator. 

Come,  then,  je  who  are  full  of  arrogance,  and  ignorance,  and 
of  exceeding  insolence,  ye  that  are  wise  in  your  own  conceit, 
and  who  say  not  only  that  ye  know  accurately  what  each  thing 
is,  but  that  you  are  also  able  to  explain  the  causes  why  it  is  so, 
showing  danng  with  great  rashness,  as  if  ye  had  either  been 
present  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  had  actually  seen  how 
and  from  what  each  separate  thing  was  made,  or  had  been 
counsellors  of  the  Creator  concerning  the  things  which  were 
created.  Come,  and  at  once  abandoning  all  other  things,  learn 
to  know  yourselves,  and  tell  us  plainly  what  ye  yourselves  are  in 
respect  of  your  bodies,  in  respect  of  your  souls,  in  respect  of 
your  external  senses,  and  in  respect  of  your  reason. 

Tell  us  now  with  respect  to  one,  and  that  the  smallest, 
perhaps,  of  the  senses,  what  sight  is,  and  how  it  is  that  you 
see ;  tell  us  what  hearing  is,  and  how  is  it  that  you  hear ;  tell 
us  what  taste  is,  what  touch  is,  what  smell  is,  and  how  it  is 
that  you  exercise  the  energies  of  each  of  these  faculties ;  and 
what  the  sources  of  them  are  from  which  they  originate.  For 
do  not  tell  me  long  stories  about  the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  all 
the  other  things  in  heaven  and  in  the  world,  which  are  at  such 
a  distance  from  us  and  which  are  so  different  in  their  natures, 
empty-minded  creatures  that  you  are,  before  you  examine  into 
and  become  acquainted  with  yourselves ;  for  when  you  have 
learnt  to  understand  yourselves,  then  perhaps  one  may  believe 
you  when  you  enter  into  explanations  respecting  other  things. 
But  till  you  are  able  to  tell  what  you  yourselves  are,  do  not 
expect  ever  to  be  looked  upon  as  truth-telling  judges  or 
witnesses  with  respect  to  others. 

XXV.  Since,  then,  these  things  are  in  this  state,  the  mind, 
when  it  is  rendered  perfect,  will  pay  its  proper  tribute  to  the 
God  who  causes  perf^^tion,  according  to  tliat  most  sacred  scrip- 
ture, **  For  the  law  is,  that  tribute  belongs  to  the  Lord."  t 
When  does  the  mind  pay  it  ?  When  ?  "  On  the  third  day  it 
comes  to  the  place  which  God  has  told  it  of,*'J  having  pa^ed 
by  the  greater  portions  of  the  differences  of  time,  and  being 
now  passing  over  to  that  nature  which  has  no  connection  with 
*  GeneiiB  i  8U  f  Numbers  zzzi  40.  %  OmkuiM  xxii.  i. 


time ;  for  then  it  will  sacrifice  its  beloTod  son,  not  ■  nuin  {for 
tho  wisB  maa  is  not  a  slayer  of  hia  children),  but  the  mole  off- 
spring of  a  Tirtuoosl J  living  aoul,  the  fruit  which  germinates . 
from  it,  IB  to  which  it  knows  not  how  it  bore  it,  the  divine 
shoot,  which,  when  it  appears,  the  sonl  then  having  appeared 
to  be  pregnant,  confesses  that  it  doea  not  undentand  the  good 
which  has  happened  to  it,  saying,  "Who  will  tell  to 
Abnham?"*  aa  if,  in/act,  he  would  refuse  to  believe  about  the 
rising  ap  of  the  self-taught  race,  that  "  Sarah  was  suckling  a 
child,"  not  that  the  chud  was  being  suckled  by  Sarah.  For 
the  self-taught  ofispring  ia  nourished  bj  no  one,  but  is  itself 
dte  nourishment  of  others  as  bemg  competent  to  teach,  and 
having  no  need  to  learn ;  for  "  I  have  brought  forth  a  son,  " 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women,  in  the  Sower  of  my  age  and  in 
the  height  of  my  bodily  vigour,  but  like  the  Hebrew  soub,  "  in 
my  old  age,"!  when  ail  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses  and 
all  mortal  things  are  faded,  and  when  the  objects  of  the  intel* 
lect  and  immortal  things  are  in  their  full  vigour  and  worthy  of 
all  estimation  and  honour. 

And  I  have  brought  forth,  too,  without  requiring  the  aid  of 
the  midwife's  akiU ;  for  we  bring  forth  even  before  any  akill 
or  knowledge  of  man  can  come  to  us,  withont  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  assistance  to  help  as,  God  having  sown  and 
generated  an  excellent  offspring,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
Uw  made  concerning  gruitude,  very  properly  requites  its 
creator  with  gratitude  and  hooour.  For,  says  God,  "My 
gifts,  and  my  offerings,  and  my  first  fruits,  you  luve  taken  care 
to  bring  to  me."^ 

XXVI.  This  is  the  end  of  the  path  of  those  who  follow  the 
argumenta  and  injunctions  contained  in  the  law,  and  who  walk 
in  the  way  which  God  leads  tfaem  in  ;  but  he  who  falls  short 
of  this,  on  account  of  his  hunger  after  pleasure  and  his  greedi- 
ness for  the  indulgence  of  ms  passions,  by  name  Ara^ek ;  § 
for  the  interpretadon  of  the  name  Amalek  is, "  the  people  that 
licks  np  "  shall  be  cut  off.  And  the  sacred  scriptures  teach 
US  that  this  disposition  is  an  insidious  one ;  for  when  it  per* 
ceivea  that  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  power  of  the  soul 
Los  passed  over,  then,  "  rising  up  from  its  ambnscade,  it  cuts 
to  pieces  the  fatigoed  portion  like  a  rearguard," 
*  Ontdi  zxL  7.  t  Bxodni  1.  18. 
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And  of  fatigue  there  ia  one  kind  which  easily  succumb* 
through  the  weakness  of  its  reason  which  is  unable  to  support 
the  labours,  which  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  cause  of  Tirtue. 
and  so,  like  those  who  are  surprised  in  the  rearguard,  it  is 
easily  overcome.  But  the  other  kind  is  willing  to  endure 
honourable  toil,  vigorously  persevering  in  all  good  things,  and 
not  choosing  to  bear  anything  whatever  that  is  bad,  not  even 
though  it  be  ever  so  trifling,  but  rejecting  it  as  though  it 
were  the  heaviest  of  burdens. 

On  which  account,  the  law  has  also,  by  a  veiy  felicitous 
appellation,  called  virtue  Leah,  which  name,  being  interpreted, 
means  **  wearied ; "  for  she  very  naturally  thought  the  life  of 
the  wicked  heavy  and  burdensome,  and  in  its  own  nature 
wearisome ;  and  did  not  choose  even  to  look  upon  it,  turning 
her  eyes  only  on  what  is  beautiful ;  and  let  the  mind  labour 
not  only  to  follow  God  without  any  relaxation  or  want  of 
vigour,  but  also  to  walk  onwards  by  the  straight  path,  turning 
to  neither  side,  neither  to  the  right  nor  yet  to  the  left,  as  the 
earthly  Edom  did,  seeking  out  of  the  way  lurking  places* 
at  one  time  being  full  of  excesses  and  superfluities,  and  at 
another  of  differences  and  short  comings ;  for  it  is  better  to 
proceed  along  the  middle  road,  which  is  that  which  is  really 
the  royal  road,  and  which  the  great  and  only  Eliug,  God,  has 
widened  to  be  a  most  suitable  abode  for  the  souls  that  love 
virtue.  On  which  account  some  also  of  those  who  prosecute 
a  gentle  kind  of  philosophy,  which  is  conversant  chiefly  about 
the  society  of  mankind,  have  pronounced  the  virtues  to  be 
means,  placing  them  on  the  confines  between  two  extremes. 
Since,  on  the  one  hand,  excessive  pride,  being  full  of  much 
insolence  is  an  evil,  and  to  take  up  with  a  humble  and  self- 
abasing  demeanour  is  to  expose  one's  self  to  be  trampled  upon; 
but  the  mean,  which  is  compounded  of  both,  in  a  gentle  manner 
is  advantageous. 

XXVII.  We  must  also  inquire  what  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  "  He  went  with  Lot,*'  *  is.  Now,  the  name  Lot, 
being  interpreted,  means  *'  declination  ;**  and  the  mind  declines 
or  inclines,  at  one  time  rejecting  what  is  good,  and  at  another 
time  what  is  evil.  And  both  these  declinations  are  often  seen 
in  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  there  are  some  hesitating 
and  wavering  people  who  incline  to  both  sides  in  turn,  like  s 
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ship  which  is  tossed  about  by  diiTerent  winds,  or  like  the 
different  sides  of  a  scale,  being  unable  to  rest  firmly  on  one 
thing ;  people  whom  one  cannot  praise  even  when  they  turn  to 
the  better  side,  for  they  are  influenced  by  impulse,  and  not  by 
deliberate  meaning.  Now,  of  these  men  Lot  is  a  spectator, 
who  Moses  here  says  went  with  the  lover  of  wisdom.  But  it 
was  very  well  that  when  he  began  to  accompany  him  he  should 
unlearn  ignorance,  and  should  never  again  return  to  it.  But 
still  he  goes  with  him,  not  in  the  hope  of  deriving  improve- 
ment from  an  imitation  of  a  better  man,  but  with  a  view  of 
persecuting  him  also  with  a  counter  attraction  and  allurements 
m  an  opposite  direction,  and  of  leading  him  where  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  falling. 

And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  one,  having  fsillen  back  agaia 
into  his  ancient  disease,  departs,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
those  enemies  who  are  in  the  soul;  but  tho  other,  having  guarded 
against  all  his  designs,  concealed  in  ambuscade,  took  every  ima* 
ginable  care  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him.  But  the  separate 
habitation  he  will  arrange  hereafter,  but  not  yet  For  at  pre- 
sent, his  speculations,  as  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case  wiUi  a 
man  who  has  but  lately  begun  to  apply  himself  to  divine  contem- 
plation, have  a  want  of  solidity  and  steadiness  in  them.  But 
when  they  have  become  more  compact,  and  are  established  on  a 
firmer  footing,  then  he  will  be  able  to  separate  from  himself  the 
alluring  and  flattering  disposition  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy, 
and  one  difficult  to  subdue  :  for  this  is  that  disposition  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  soul  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  difficult  to 
shake  off,  hindering  it  from  proceeding  swiftly  on  its  progress 
towards  virtue. 

This,  too,  when  we  leave  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
district  connected  with  the  body,  being  anxious  to  unlearn  our 
subjection  to  the  passions,  in  accordance  with  the  language  and 
precepts  of  the  prophet  Moses,  follows  us  close,  checking  and 
impeding  our  zeal  in  the  departure,  and  out  of  envy  causing 
dehiy  to  the  rapidity  of  setting  forth  ;  for  it  is  said,  "  And  a 
great  mixed  multitude  went  up  with  them,  and  sheep,  and  oxen, 
and  very  much  cattle."*  But  this  mixed  multitude,  if  one 
is  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  are  the  cattle*like  and  irrational 
doctrines  of  the  soul. 

•    XXVIII.  And  it  is  with  particular  beauty  and  proprie^  that 
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he  calls  the  soul  of  the  wicked  man  a  mixed  multitude  :  for  it 
18  trulj  a  company  which  has  been  collected  and  brought  toge- 
ther from  all  quarters,  and  composed  of  a  promiscuous  body  of 
numerous  and  antagonist  opinions,  being,  though  only  one  in 
point  of  number,  of  infinite  variety  by  reason  of  its  versatility 
and  diversity ;  on  which  account,  besides  the  word  *'  mixed/' 
there  is  also  added  the  epithet  "  great  :**  for  he  who  looks  at  one 
end  only  is  truly  simple,  and  unmixed,  and  plain ;  but  he  who 
proposes  to  himself  many  objects  of  life  is  manifold,  and  mixed, 
and  rough,  in  real  truth :  on  which  account  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures say,  that  that  practiser  of  virtue,  Jacob,  was  a  smooth  man, 
and  that  Esau,  the  practiser  of  what  is  shameful,  was  a  haiiy  or 
rough  man. 

On  account,  then,  of  this  mixed  and  rough  multitude  collected 
together  from  mixed  opinions  collected  from  all  imaginable 
quarters,  the  mind  which  was  able  to  exert  great  speed  when  it 
was  fleeing  from  the  country  of  the  body,  that  is,  from  Egypt, 
and  which  was  able  in  those  davs  to  receive  the  inheritance  of 
virtue,  being  assisted  by  a  threefold  light,  the  memory  of  past 
things,  the  energy  of  present  things,  and  the  hope  of  the  future, 
passed  that  exceeding  length  of  time,  forty  years,  in  going  up 
and  down,  and  all  around,  wandering  in  every  direction  by  reason 
of  the  diversity  of  manners,  when  it  ought  rather  to  have  pro- 
ceeded by  the  straight  and  most  advantageous  way. 

This  is  he  who  not  only  rejoiced  in  a  few  species  of  desire,  but 
who  also  chose  to  pass  by  none  whatever  entirely,  so  that  he 
might  obtain  the  whole  entire  genus  in  which  every  species  is 
included ;  for  it  is  said  that,  *'  the  mixed  multitude  that  was 
among  them  desired  all  kinds  of  concupiscence/**  that  is  to  say, 
the  very  genus  of  concupiscence  itself,  and  not  some  one  species; 
and  sitting  down  they  wept.  For  die  mind  is  conscious  that  it 
is  possessed  of  but  slight  power,  and  when  it  is  not  able  to  ob- 
tain what  it  desires,  it  weeps  and  groans  ;  and  yet  it  ought  to 
rejoice  when  it  fails  to  be  able  to  indulge  its  passions,  or  to  be- 
come infected  with  diseases,  and  it  ought  to  think  their  want  and 
absence  a  very  great  piece  of  good  fortune.  But  it  very  often 
happens  to  the  followers  of  virtue,  also,  to  become  languid  and 
to  weep,  either  because  they  are  bewailing  the  calamities  of 
the  foolish,  on  account  of  their  participation  in  their  common 
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nttture,  tud  their  natural  love  for  their  race,  or  through  excess 
of  joy. 

And  this  excess  of  joy  arises  Hheoerer  on  a  sudden  an  abun- 
dauce  of  all  kinds  of  gMd  comiog  together  are  showered  down 
to  overflon'ing,  without  haring  been  preTiously  expected ;  in 
reference  to  which  kind  of  joy  it  is  that  the  poet  appears  to  me 
to  have  used  the  expression — 

SmOing  unid  Iwr  tear*.* 

For  exceeding  joy,  the  best  of  all  feelings,  ftlling  on 
the  soul  when  completaly  nnezpected,  makes  it  greater 
than  it  was  before,  so  that  the  body  can  no  longer  contain 
it  by  reason  of  its  bulk  and  magnitude ;  and  so,  bang 
closely  packed  and  pressed  down,  it  distils  drops  irfaich 
it  is  the  fashion  to  call  tears,  conceming  which  it  is  said  in 
the  Psalms,  "  Thou  ahalt  give  me  to  eat  bread  steeped  in 
tears  :"t  snd  again,  '*Uy  tears  have  been  my  bread  (Uy  and 
Dight;"Jfor  thefoodof  the  mind  are  tears  such  as  are  visible, 
proceeding  feim  laughter  seated  internally  and  excited  by 
virtuous  causes,  when  the  divine  desire  instilled  into  our 
hearts  changes  the  song  vrhich  was  merely  the  lament  of  the 
creature  into  the  bymu  of  the  uncreated  God. 

XXIX.  Some  persons  then  repudiate  this  mued  and  rough 
multitude,  and  raise  a  vrall  of  fortification  to  keep  it  from 
tbera.  r^oicing  only  in  the  race  which  loves  God ;  but  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  associations  vrith  it,  thinking  it  desirable 
to  arrange  their  own  lives  according  to  such  a  system  that  they 
can  place  them  on  the  confines  between  human  and  divine 
virtues,  in  order  that  they  may  touch  both  those  which  are 
Tirtues  in  truth  and  those  which  ore  such  in  appearance. 

Now  the  disposition  which  concerns  itself  in  the  affairs  of 
State  adheres  to  this  opinion,  which  disposition  it  is  usual  to 
call  Joseph,  with  whom,  when  he  is  about  to  bring  his  father, 
there  go  up  "  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  elders  of 
his  house,  and  all  the  ^ders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ail  the 
whole  faniily  of  Joseph,  himself,  and  bis  brothers,  and  all  his 
bther's  house."  §  You  see  here  that  this  disposition  which  is 
converaant  about  aSoirs  of  state  is  placed  between  the  house 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  father's  house,  in  order  that  it  might 
aqoally  reach  the  aStun  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  Egypt ; 
•  Ham«r'*  Iliad,  vi.  iU.  t  Pnlm  Izxz.  S. 
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and  those  of  the  soul,  wliich  are  all  laid  up  in  his  father's 
house  as  in  a  treasury;  for  when  he  says,  '*!  am  of  God,*** 
and  all  the  other  things  which  are  akin  to  or  connected  with 
him  abide  among  the  established  laws  of  his  father's  house ; 
and  when  he  mounts  up  into  the  second  chariot  of  the  mind, 
which  appears  to  bear  sovereign  sway,  namely  Pharaoh,  he  is 
again  establishing  Egyptian  pride.  And  he  is  more  miserable 
who  is  looked  upon  as  a  king  of  considerable  renown,  and  who 
is  borne  along  in  the  chariot  which  has  the  precedence  ;  for  to 
be  pre-eminent  in  what  is  not  honourable  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous disgrace,  just  as  it  is  a  lighter  evil  to  come  off  second 
best  in  such  a  contest. 

But  you  may  learn  to  perceive  how  wavering  a  disposition 
such  a  man  has  from  the  oaths  which  he  swears,  swearing  at 
one  time  "  by  the  health  of  Pharaoh,"t  ftnd  then  again,  on  the 
contrary,  **  not  by  the  health  of  Pharaoh."  But  this  latter 
formula  of  oath,  which  contains  a  negation,  looks  as  if  it  were 
the  injunction  of  nis  father's  house,  which  is  always  medi- 
tatinff  the  destruction  of  the  passions,  and  wishing  that  they 
should  die ;  but  the  other  brings  us  back  to  the  discipline  of 
Egypt,  which  desires  that  these  passions  should  bo  preserved ; 
on  which  account,  although  so  great  a  multitude  went  up 
together,  he  still  does  not  call  it  a  mixed  multitude,  shice  to  a 
person  who  is  endowed  with  a  real  power  of  seeing,  and  who 
18  a  lover  of  virtue,  every  thing  which  is  not  virtue  nor  an 
action  of  virtue,  appears  to  be  mixed  and  confused ;  but  to  him 
who  still  loves  the  things  of  earth,  the  prizes  of  earth  do  by 
themselves  seem  to  be  worthy  of  love  and  worthy  of  honour. 

XXX.  Accordingly,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  lovers  of 
wisdom  will  raise  a  wall  of  exclusion  agaiust  the  man  who, 
like  a  drone,  has  resolved  to  injuie  his  profitable  labours,  and 
who  follows  him  with  this  object,  and  he  will  receive  those  who, 
out  of  their  admiration  of  what  is  honourable,  follow  him 
with  a  view  to  imitating  him ;  assigning  to  each  of  them  that 
portion  which  is  suited  to  them ;  for,  says  he,  '*  of  the 
men  who  went  with  me.  Eschol,  Annan,  and  Mamre  shall 
receive  a  share."  ^  And  by  these  names  of  persons  he  means 
dispositions  which  are  good  by  nature  and  fond  of  contempla- 
tion ;  for  Eschol  is  an  emblem  of  a  good  disposition,  having  a 
same  of  lire,  since  a  good  disposition  is  full  of  good  daring 
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iad  fenroor,  and  adheres  to  what  it  has  erer  applied  itaeUl 
And  Annao  is  the  symbol  of  a  man  fond  of  contemplation ; 
for  the  name,  being  interpreted,  means  **  the  ejes,**  6xmi  dbe 
foct  that  the  ejes  of  the  sool  also  are  opened  bj  cheerfolneaa ; 
and  of  both  these  penons  a  lifo  of  contemplation  is  the  inhe- 
ritance, which  is  entitled  Manure,  which  name  is  derived  from 
seeing ;  and  to  the  contemplative  man,  the  focoltj  of  seeing 
is  most  appropriate  and  most  peculiariy  belonging. 

Bat  when  the  mind,  having  been  nnder  the  tuition  of  these 
trainen,  finds  nothing  wanting  for  practice,  it  then  proceeds 
.'onwards  with  and  accompanies  perfect  wisdom,  not  outstrip 
ping  it  nor  being  outstripped  bj  it,  but  marching  alongside  of 
tt  step  b)r  step,  with  equal  pace.  And  the  words  of  scripture 
show  this,  in  which  it  is  dutinctlj  stated  that  '*  they  both  of 
them  went  together,  and  came  to  the  plain  which  God  had 
mentioned  to  them:**  a  most  excellent  equalitj  of  virtues, 
better  than  anj  rivalry,  an  equality  of  labour  with  a  natural 
good  condition  of  body,  and  an  equality  of  art  with  self- 
instructed  nature,  so  that  both  of  them  are  able  to  cany  ofif 
equal  prizes  of  virtue :  as  if  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary  were' 
not  only  able,  as  they  are  at  present,  to  make  representations 
devoid  of  motion  or  animation,  but  were  able  also  to  invest  the 
objects  which  they  paint  or  form  with  motion  and  life ;  for  in 
that  case  the  arts  which  were  previously  imitative  of  the  works 
of  nature  would  appear  now  to  have  become  the  natures  them 
selves. 

XXXI.  But  whoever  is  raised  on  high  to  such  a  sublime 
elevation  will  never  any  more  allow  any  of  the  portions  of  his 
soul  to  dwell  below  among  mortal  men,  but  will  draw  them  all 
up  to  himself  as  if  they  were  suspended  by  a  rope ;  for  which 
reason  a  sacred  iuj  unction  of  the  following  purport  was  given 
to  the  wise  man,  **  Go  thou  up  to  thy  Lord,  thou,  and  Aaron, 
and  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  l8rael.*'t 
And  the  meaning  of  this  injunction  is  as  follows,  **  Go  up,  O 
soul,  to  the  view  of  the  living  God,  in  an  orderly  manner, 
rationally,  voluntarily,  fearlessly,  lovingly,  in  the  holy  and 

Serfect  numbers  of  seven  multiplied  tenfold."    For  Aaron  is 
ascribed  in  the  law  as  the  prophet  of  Moses,  being  loudly 
uttered  speech  prophesying  to  the  mind.    And  Nadab  is  inter- 
preted **  voluntary,    that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  honours  the 
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Deity  without  compulsion ;  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
name  Ahihu  is,  **  my  father."  This  man  is  one  who  has  not 
need  of  a  master  by  reason  of  his  folly,  more  than  of  a  father  by 
reason  of  his  wisdom,  namely  such  a  &ther  as  God  the  ruler  of 
the  world.  And  these  powers  are  the  body-guards  of  the  mind 
which  is  worthy  to  bear  sovereign  sway,  which  ought  also  to 
attend  upon  the  king,  and  conduct  him  on  his  way. 

But  Uie  soul  is  a&aid  by  itself  to  rise  up  to  the  contempla- 
tion  of  the  living  God,  if  it  does  not  know  die  road,  from  being 
lifted  up  by  a  union  of  ignorance  and  audacity ;  and  the  faUs 
which  are  caused  by  such  a  union  of  ignorance  and  great 
rashness  are  very  serious ;  on  which  account  Moses  prays  that 
he  may  have  God  himself  as  his  guide  to  the  road  which  leads 
to  him.  For  he  says,  "  If  thou  wilt  not  thyself  go  with  me, 
then  do  not  thou  lead  me  hence.***  Because  every  motion 
which  is  without  the  divine  approbation  is  mischievous,  and  it 
is  better  for  men  to  remain  here  wandering  about  in  this  mortal 
life,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  race  does,  than  raising 
themselves  up  to  heaven  in  pride  and  arrogance,  to  encounter 
an  overthrow,  as  has  happened  to  countless  numbers  of 
sophists,  who  have  looked  upon  wisdom  as  only  a  discovery  of 
plausible  arguments,  and  not,  as  it  is,  a  certain  belief  in  and 
well-assured  knowledge  of  fsLcta.  And  perhaps  too  there  is 
some  such  meaning  as  this  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these 
words,— do  Dot  raise  me  up  on  high,  bestowing  on  me  riches,  or 
gloiy,  or  honours,  or  au^ority,  or  any  other  of  those  things 
which  are  usually  ranked  as  good,  unless  you  intend  also  to  go 
with  them  and  me  yourself;  for  these  things  are  o  ten  cal- 
culated to  cause  either  great  mischief,  or  great  advantage  to 
their  possessors ;  advantage  when  God  is  the  guide  of  their 
mind ;  injury  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  For  to  great 
numbers  of  people  the  things  which  are  called  good  not  being 
60  in  reality  have  been  the  causes  of  irremediable  evils,  but 
the  man  who  follows  God  does  of  necessity  have  for  his  fellow 
travellers  all  those  reasons  which  are  the  attendants  of  God, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  angels. 

At  all  events,  it  is  said  that  "  Abraham  went  with  them 
conducting  them  on  their  way."t  Oh  the  admirable  praise ! 
according  to  which,  he  who  was  conducting  others  was  himself 
conducted  by  them,  only  giving  what  he  was  receiving ;  not 
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giving  one  thini^  instead  of  another,  but  only  that  one  single 
thing,  w  lich  was  prepared  as  a  retribatory  gift,  for  antil  a  man 
is  marie  perfect  he  uses  divine  reason  as  the  guide  of  liis  path, 
for  that  is  the  sacred  oracle  of  scripture :  **  Behold,  I  send  my 
angel  before  thy  face  that  he  may  keep  thee  in  the  road,  so  as 
to  lead  thee  into  the  land  which  I  have  prepared  for  thee. 
Attend  thou  to  him,  and  listen  to  him ;  do  not  disobey  him ;  for 
he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  name  is  in 
him."*  But  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  perfect 
knowledge,  then,  running  forward  rigorously,  he  keeps  up  with 
the  speed  of  him  who  was  previously  leading  him  in  his  way ; 
for  in  this  way  they  will  both  become  attendants  of  God  who 
IB  the  guide  of  all  tlungs  ;  no  one  of  those  who  hold  erroneous 
opinions  accompanying  them  any  longer,  and  even  Lot  himself, 
who  turned  on  one  side  the  soul,  which  might  have  been 
upright  (Old  inflexible,  removing  and  living  at  a  distance. 

XXXII.  And  "  Abraham,**  savs  Moses,  **  was  seventv-five 
years  of  age,  when  he  departed  out  of  Charran.**  Now  con- 
cerning the  number  of  seventy-five  years  (for  this  contains  a 
calculation  corresponding  to  what  has  been  previously  ad- 
vanced,) we  will  enter  into  an  accurate  examination  hereafter. 
But  first  of  all  we  will  examine  what  Charran  is,  and  what  is 
meant  by  the  departure  from  this  country  to  go  and  live 
in  another.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  of  those  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  law  are  ignorant  that  Abraham 
had  previously  migrated  from  Chaldasa  when  he  came  to  live 
in  Charran.  But  after  his  father  died  he  then  departed  from 
this  land  of  Chaldsa,  so  that  he  had  now  migrated  from  two 
different  places.     What  then  shall  we  say  ? 

The  Chaldeans  appear  beyond  all  other  men  to  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  of  genealogies; 
adapting  things  on  earth  to  things  sublime,  and  also  adapting 
the  things  of  heaven  to  those  on  earth,  and  like  people  who, 
availing  themselves  of  the  principles  of  music,  exhibit  a  most 
perfect  symphony  as  existing  in  the  universe  by  the  common 
union  and  sympathy  of  the  parts  for  one  another,  which  though 
separated  as  to  place,  are  not  disunited  in  regard  of  kindred. 
These  men,  then,  imagined  that  this  world  which  we  behold 
was  the  only  world  in  the  existing  universe,  and  vras  either 
God  himself,  or  else  that  it  contained  within  itself  God,  that 
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18,  the  soul  of  the  unirerse.  Then,  having  erected  fate  and 
necessity  into  gods,  they  filled  human  life  with  excessive  impiety, 
teaching  men  that  with  the  exception  of  those  things  which 
are  apparent  there  is  no  other  cause  whatever  of  anything,  but 
that  it  is  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
other  stars,  which  distribute  good  and  evil  to  all  existing 
beings. 

Aloses  indeed  appears  to  have  in  some  degree  subscribed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  union  and  sympathy  existing 
between  the  parts  of  the  universe,  as  he  has  said  that  the  world 
was  one  and  created  (for  as  it  is  a  created  thing  and  also  one, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  elementary  essences  are 
laid  as  the  foundations  of  all  the  particular  e£fects  which  arise, 
as  happens  with  respect  to  united  bodies  that  they  reciprocally 
contain  each  other) ;  but  he  differs  from  them  widely  in  theiV 
opinion  of  God,  not  intimating  that  either  the  world  itself,  or 
the  soul  of  the  world,  is  the  original  God,  nor  that  the 
stars  or  their  motions  are  the  primary  causes  of  the  events 
which  happen  among  men  ;  but  he  teaches  that  this  universe 
is  held  together  by  invisible  powers,  which  the  Creator  has 
spread  from  the  extreme  borders  of  the  earth  to  heaven,  making 
a  beautiful  provision  to  prevent  what  he  has  joined  together 
from  being  dissolved ;  for  the  indissoluble  chains  which  bind 
the  universe  are  his  powers. 

On  which  account  even  though  it  may  be  said  somewhere  in 
the  declaration  of  the  law,  **  God  is  in  the  heaven  above,  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,**  let  no  one  suppose  that  God  is  here 
spoken  of  according  to  his  essence.  For  the  living  God 
contains  everything,  and  it  is  impiety  to  suppose  that  he  is 
contained  by  any  thing,  but  what  is  meant  is,  that  his  power 
according  to  which  he  made,  and  arranged,  and  established  the 
universe,  is  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  And  this,  to  speak 
correctly,  is  goodness,  which  has  driven  away  from  itself  envy, 
which  hates  virtue  and  detests  what  is  good,  and  which 
generates  those  virtues  by  which  it  has  brought  all  existing 
things  into  existence  and  exhibited  them  as  they  are. 

Since  the  living  God  is  indeed  conceived  of  in  opinion 
everywhere,  but  in  real  truth  he  is  seen  nowhere ;  so  that 
divine  scripture  is  most  completely  true  in  which  it  is  said, 
**  Here  am  I,*'  speaking  of  him  who  cannot  be  shown  as  if  he 
were  being  shown,  of  "him  who  is  invisible  as  if  he  were 
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visible,  before  thou  existedsc.**  *  For  he  proceeds  onward  before 
the  created  aniTerse,  and  outside  of  it,  and  not  contained  or 
borne  onward  in  any  of  the  things  whose  existence  began  after 
hia. 

XXXIII.  These  things  then  having  been  now  said  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  opinions  of  the  Chaldeans ;  he 
thinks  that  it  is  desirable  to  lead  off  and  invite  awaj  those 
who  are  still  Chaldaizing  in  their  minds  to  the  truth  of  his 
teaching,  and  he  begins  thus : — 

**  Whj,**  says  he,  *'  my  excellent  friends  do  you  raise  your- 
selves up  in  such  a  sudden  manner  from  the  earth,  and  soar  to 
such  a  height?  and  why  do  ye  rise  above  the  air,  and  tread  the 
ethereal  expanse,  investigating  accurately  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  and  tne  periodical  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  the 
harmonious  and  much-renowned  paths  of  the  rest  of  the  stars? 
for  these  things  are  too  great  for  your  comprehension,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  received  a  more  blessed  and  divine  position. 
Descend  therefore  from  heaven,  and  when  you  have  come  down, 
do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  employ  yourselves  in  the  investigation 
of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  natures  of 
plants  and  animals,  but  rather  seek  to  become  acquainted  with 
yourselves  and  your  own  nature,  and  do  not  prefer  to  dwell 
anywhere  else,  rather  than  in  yourselves.  For  by  contemplating 
the  things  which  are  to  be  seen  in  your  own  dwelling,  that 
which  bears  the  mastery  therein,  and  that  which  is  in  subjection ; 
that  which  has  life,  and  that  which  is  inanimate ;  that  which  is 
endowed  with  and  that  which  is  destitute  of  reason ;  that  which 
is  immortal,  and  that  which  is  mortal ;  that  which  is  better, 
and  that  which  is  worse  ;  you  will  at  once  arrive  at  a  correct 
l£nowledge  of  God  and  of  his  works.  For  you  will  perceive 
tltat  there  is  a  mind  in  you  and  in  the  universe  ;  and  that  your 
mind,  having  asserted  its  authority  and  power  over  all  the  things 
in  you,  has  brought  each  of  the  parts  into  subjection  to  himself! 
In  like  manner  also,  the  mind  of  the  universe  being  invested 
with  the  supremacy,  governs  the  world  by  independent  law  and 
justice,  having  a  providential  regard  not  only  for  those  things 
which  are  of  more  importance,  but  also  for  those  which  appear 
to  be  somewhat  obscure. 

XXXIV.  Abandoning  therefore  your  superfluous  anxiety  to 
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inyestigata  the  things  of  heaven,  dwell,  as  I  said  just  now 
within  yourselves,  forsaking  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  is, 
opinion,  and  migrating  to  Gharran  the  region  of  the  outward 
sense,  which  is  the  corporeal  abode  of  the  mind.  For  the  name 
Charrau,  being  interpreted,  means  *'a  hole ;"  and  holes  are  the 
emblems  of  ^e  places  of  the  outward  sense.  For  in  some 
sense  thej  are  all  holes  and  caves,  the  eyes  being  the  caves 
in  which  the  sight  dwells,  the  ears  those  of  hearing,  the  nostrils 
those  of  smelling,  the  throat  the  cavern  of  taste,  and  the  whole 
frame  of  the  body,  being  the  abode  of  touch.  Do  ye  therefore* 
dwelling  among  these  things,  remain  tranquil  and  quiet,  and 
investigate  with  all  the  exactness  in  your  power  the  nature  of 
each,  and  when  you  have  learnt  what  there  is  good  and  bad  in 
each  part,  avoid  the  one  and  choose  the  other. 

And  when  you  have  thoroughly  and  perfectly  considered  the 
whole  of  your  own  habitation,  and  have  understood  what  rela- 
tive importance  each  of  its  parts  possesses,  then  rouse  your- 
selves up  and  seek  to  accomplish  a  migration  from  hence, 
which  shall  announce  to  you,  not  death,  but  immortality ;  the 
evident  proofs  of  which  you  will  see  even  while  involved  in 
the  corporeal  cares  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  some* 
times  while  in  deep  slumber  (for  then  the  mind,  roaming 
abroad,  and  straying  beyond  the  confines  of  the  outward 
senses,  and  of  all  the  other  affections  of  the  body,  begins  to 
associate  with  itself,  looking  on  truth  as  at  a  mirror,  and  dis- 
carding all  the  imaginations  which  it  had  contracted  from  the 
outward  senses*  becomes  inspired  by  the  truest  divination 
respecting  the  future,  through  the  instrumentality  of  dreams), 
ana  at  other  times  in  your  waking  moments.  For  when, 
being  under  the  influence  of  some  philosophical  speculations, 
you  are  allured  onwards,  then  the  mind  follows  this,  and  for* 
gets  all  the  other  things  which  concern  its  corporeal  abode ; 
and  if  the  external  senses  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  an  accu- 
rate sight  of  the  objects  of  the  intellect,  then  those  who  ara 
fond  of  contemplation  take  care  to  diminish  the  impetuosity 
of  its  attack,  for  they  close  their  eyes  and  stop  up  their  ears, 
and  check  the  rapid  motion  of  the  other  organ,  and  choose  to 
abide  in  tranquillity  and  darkness,  that  the  eye  of  the  soul,  to 
which  God  has  granted  the  power  of  understanding  the  objects 
of  the  intellect,  may  never  be  overshadowed  by  any  of  UioM 
objects  appreciable  only  by  the  outward  senses. 
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XXXV.  Having  then  in  this  manDer  learnt  to  accninplisfa 
the  abandonment  of  mortal  things,  jon  shall  hecome  instructed 
in  the  proper  doctrines  respecting  the  uncreated  God,  unless 
indeed  you  think  that  our  mind,  when  it  has  put  off  the  bodr, 
the  external  senses,  tati  reason,  can,  nben  destitute  of  tU 
these  things  and  naked,  perceira  existing  things,  and  that  the 
mind  of  the  universe,  that  is  to  say,  God,  does  not  dneil  out- 
ude  of  all  material  nature,  and  that  he  contains  everything 
and  is  not  contained  by  anything ;  and  further,  he  does  not  pe- 
netnte  beyond  things  by  bis  intellect  alone,  like  a  man,  but 
also  by  his  essential  nature,  as  is  natnntl  for  a  God  to  do ;  for 
it  is  not  oar  mind  vhich  made  the  body,  but  that  is  the  work 
if  something  else,  on  which  account  it  is  contained  in  the  body 
as  in  a  vessel ;  but  the  mind  of  the  universe  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Creator  is  better  than  the  created,  therefore  it 
can  never  be  contained  in  what  is  inferior  to  itself;  besides 
that  it  b  not  suitable  for  the  father  to  be  contained  la  the 
90n,  but  rather  for  the  son  to  derive  increase  from  the  love  of 
the  father. 

And  in  this  manner  the  mind,  migrating  for  a  short  time, 
will  come  to  the  fiitherVf  piety  and  holiness,  removing  at  fint  to 
a  distance  from  genealogical  science,  which  originally  did 
erroneously  persui^e  it  to  fancy  that  the  world  was  the  primarf 
god,  and  not  the  creature  of  the  first  God,  and  that  the  motions 
and  agitations  of  the  stars  were  the  causes  to  men  of  disaster, 
or,  oa  the  contrary,  of  good  fortune.  After  that  the  mind, 
coming  to  a  dne  consideration  of  itself,  and  studying  philo 
aophically  the  things  affecting  its  own  abode,  that  ia  the  things 
^the  body,  the  things  of  the  outward  sense,  the  things  of  reason, 
and  knowing,  as  the  line  in  the  poet  has  it — 

That  b  tliOM  balli  boili  good  and  III  ve  planned  )* 

Then,  opening  the  road  foritaelf.  and  hoping  by  travelling  alon;; 
it  to  arrive  at  a  notion  of  the  father  of  the  universe,  so  difficult 
to  ba  understood  by  any  guesses  or  cot^ectures,  when  it  has 
oome  to  understand  itself  accurately,  it  will  very  likely  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  God;  no  longer  remaining  in 
Charran,  that  is  in  the  organs  of  outward  Bense,but  returning 
to  itself.  For  it  is  impossible,  while  it  is  still  in  a  state  of 
notion,  in  a  manner  appreciable  by  the  outn'ard  sense  rather 
•  Homir.  OdjfMy,  Iv.  3>3. 
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than  bj  the  intellect  to  arriTe  at  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
living  God. 

XXXVI.  On  which  account  also  that  disposition  which  is 
ranked  in  the  highest  class  by  God,  by  name  Samuel,  does  not 
explain  the  just  precepts  of  kingly  power  to  Saul,  while  he  is 
still  lying  among  the  pots,  but  only  after  he  has  drawn  him 
out  from  thence:  for  he  inquires  whether  the  man  is  still 
coming  hither,  and  the  sacred  oracle  answers,  '*  Behold,  he  is 
hidden  among  the  stufil'*  * '  What,  then,  ought  he  who  hear^ 
this  answer,  and  who  is  by  nature  inclined  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, to  do,  but  to  draw  him  out  at  once  from  thence  ? 
Accordingly,  we  are  told,  **  He  ran  up  and  took  him  out  from 
thence,  because  he  who  was  abiding  among  the  vessels  of  the 
soul,  that  is,  the  body  and  the  outward  senses,  was  not  worthy 
to  hear  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  kingdom  (and  by  the 
kingdom,  we  mean  wisdom,  since  we  call  the  wise  man  a  king); 
but  when  he  has  risen  up  and  changed  his  place,  then  the 
mist  around  him  is  dissipated,  and  he  will  be  able  to  see  clearly. 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  does  the  companion  of  know- 
ledge think  it  right  to  leave  the  region  of  the  outward  sense, 
by  name  Charran ;  and  he  leaves  it  when  he  is  seventy-five 
years  old ;  and  this  number  is  on  the  confines  of  the  nature 
discernible  by  the  outward  senses,  and  of  that  intelligible  by  the 
intellect,  and  of  the  older  and  younger,  and  also  of  perishable 
and  imperishable  nature ;  for  the  elder,  the  imperishable 
ratio,  that  comprehensible  by  the  intellect,  exists  in  the 
seventy  ;  the  younger  ratio,  discernible  by  the  outward  senses, 
is  equal  in  number  to  the  five  outward  senses.  In  this  latter 
also  the  practiser  of  virtue  is  seen  exercising  himself  when  he 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  carry  off  the  perfect  prize  of  victory; — 
for,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  souls  which  came  out  of  Jacob  were 
seventy  and  five ;  f — for  to  him,  while  wrestling,  and  not 
shrinking  at  all  from  the  truly  sacred  contest,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  virtue,  belong  the  souls  which  are  the  ofi&pring  of 
the  body,  and  which  have  not  yet  acquired  reason,  but  are  still 
attracted  by  the  multitude  of  the  outward  senses. 

For  Jacob  is  the  name  of  one  who  is  wrestling  and  engaged 

in  a  contest  and  trying  to  trip  up  his  antagonist,  not  of  one  who 

has  gained  the  victory.    But  when  he  appeared  to  have  gained 

ability  to  behold  God,  his  name  was  changed  to  Israel,  and 

•  1  StmvuA  X.  22.  t  Geneili  xlvi  27. 
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then  he  lises  only  the  computation  of  seventj,  having  extii^ 
pated  the  number  five,  the  number  of  the  outward  seoses ;  for 
it  is  saidy  that  *'  thy  fathers  went  down  to  Egjpt,  being  seventy 
souls."*  This  is  the  number  which  is  familiar  to  Moses  the 
wise  man :  for  it  happened  that  those  who  were  selected  as 
carefully  picked  men  out  of  the  whole  multitude,  were  seven^ 
in  number ;  and  those  all  elders,  not  only  in  point  of  age,  bat 
also  in  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  in  prudence,  and  in  ancient 
integrity  of  manners.  And  this  number  is  consecrated  and 
dedicated  to  God  when  the  perfect  fruits  of  the  soul  are 
offered  up. 

For,  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  besides  all  other  sacrifices, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  priest  should  offer  up  serenty  heifers  for 
a  burnt  offering.  Again,  it  is  in  accordance*  with  the  compu- 
tation of  seventy  that  the  phials  of  the  princes  are  provided, 
for  each  of  them  is  of  the  weight  of  seventy  shekels ;  since 
whatever  things  are  associated  and  confederate  together  in  the 
soul,  and  dear  to  one  another,  have  a  power  which  is  truly  at- 
tractive, namely,  the  sacred  computation  of  seventy,  which 
Egypt,  the  nature  which  hates  virtue,  and  loves  to  indulge  the 
passions,  is  introduced  as  lamenting;  for  mourning  among 
them  is  computed  at  seventy  days.f 

XXXVII.  This  number,  therefore,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
familiar  to  Moses,  but  the  number  of  the  five  outward  senses  is 
fiimiliar  to  him  who  embraces  the  body  and  external  things, 
which  it  is  customary  to  call  Joseph ;  for  he  pays  such  attention 
to  those  things,  that  he  presents  his  own  uterine  brother,^  the 
offspring  of  Uie  outward  sense,  for  he  had  no  acquaintance  at  all 
with  those  who  were  only  his  brothers  as  sons  of  the  same  father, 
with  five  exceedingly  beautiful  garments,  thinking  the  outward 
senses  things  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  worthy  of  being  adorned 
and  honoured  by  him.  Moreover,  he  also  enacts  laws  for  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  that  they  should  honour  them,  and  pay  taxes 
and  tribute  to  them  every  year  as  to  their  kings ;  for  he  com* 
mands  them  to  take  a  fifth§  part  of  the  com,  that  is  to  say,  to 
store  up  in  the  treasury  abundant  materials  and  nourishment 
for  the  five  outward  senses,  in  order  that  each  of  them  might 
rqoice  while  filling  itself  unrestrainedly  with  suitable  food,  and 
that  it  might  weigh  down  and  overwhelm  the  mind  with  the 

*  Doateronomy  x.  22.  t  Q«nefii  1.  8. 
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multitude  of  things  which  were  thus  brought  upon  it;  for 
during  the  banquet  of  the  outer  senses,  the  mind  is  labouring 
under  a  famine,  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  outward  senses 
are  fSusting,  the  mind  is  feasting. 

Do  you  not  see  that  the  five  daughters  of  Salpaad,  which 
we,  using  allegorical  expressions,  call  the  outward  senses,  were 
bom  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  is  the  son  of  Joseph,  the 
elder  son  in  point  of  time,  but  the  yoimger  in  rank  and  power  ? 
and  very  naturally,  for  he  is  so  called  from  forgetfulness,  which 
is  a  thing  of  equal  power  with  an  outward  sense.  But  recol- 
lection is  placed  in  the  second  rank,  after  memory,  of  which 
Ephraim  is  the  namesake ;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
of  Ephraim  is,  **  bearing  fruit ;"  and  the  most  beautiful  and  nu- 
tritious fruit  in  souls  is  a  memory  which  never  forgets ;  there- 
fore the  virgins  speak  to  one  another  in  a  becoming  manner, 
saying,  **  Our  father  is  dead.'*  Now  the  death  of  recollection 
is  forgetfulness :  **  And  he  has  died  not  for  his  own  sin,*^ 
speaking  very  righteously,  for  forgetfulness  is  not  a  voluntary 
affection,  but  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  not  actually  in 
us,  but  which  come  upon  us  from  without.  And  they  were  not 
his  sons,  but  his  daughters ;  since  the  power  of  memory,  as 
being  what  has  its  existence  by  its  own  nature,  is  the  parent 
of  male  children ;  but  forgetfulness,  arising  from  the  slumber 
of  reason,  is  the  parent  of  female  children,  for  it  is  destitute  of 
reason ;  and  the  outward  senses  are  the  daughters  of  the  irra- 
tional part  of  the  soul. 

But  if  any  one  has  outrun  him  in  speed,  and  has  become  a 
follower  of  Moses,  though  he  is  not  yet  able  to  keep  pace  with 
him,  he  will  use  a  compound  and  mixed  number,  namely,  that 
of^five  and  seventy,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  nature  which  is 
both  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  and  intelligible  by  the 
intellect,  the  two  uniting  together  for  the  production  of  one 
irreproachable  species. 

XXXVIII.  I  very  much  admire  Eebecca,  who  is  patience, 
because  she,  at  that  time,  recommends  the  man  who  is  perfect 
in  his  soul«  and  who  has  destroyed  the  roughnesses  of  the 
passions  and  vices,  to  flee  and  return  to  Gharrau ;  for  she  says, 
"  Now,  therefore,  my  child,  hear  my  voice,  and  rise  up  and 
depart,  and  flee  away  to  Laban,  my  brother,  to  Charran,  and 
dwell  with  him  certain  days,  until  the  anger  and  rage  of  thy 

*  Numbers  zzviL  8. 
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brother  is  tamed  from  being  against  thee,  and  till  he  forgets 
what  thou  hast  done  to  him."*  And  it  is  with  great  beautj 
that  she  here  calls  going  by  the  road,  which  leads  to  the  out- 
ward senses,  a  fleeing  awaj ;  for,  in  truth,  the  mind  is  then  a 
fugitive,  when,  having  left  its  own  appropriate  objects  which 
are  comprehensible  to  the  understanding,  it  turns  to  the  oppo- 
site rank  of  those  which  are  perceptible  bj  the  outward  senses. 
And  there  are  cases  in  which  to  run  away  is  useful,  when  a 
person  adopts  this  Une  of  conduct,  not  out  of  hatred  to  his  supe- 
rior, but  in  order  to  avoid  the  snares  which  are  laid  for  him  bj 
his  inferior. 

What,  then,  is  the  recommendation  of  patience  ?  A  most 
admirable  and  excellent  one.  If  ever,  she  says,  you  see  the 
passion  of  rage  and  anger  highly  provoked  and  excited  to  fero- 
city either  in  thyself  or  in  any  one  else,  which  is  nourished  by 
irrational  and  unmanageable  nature,  do  not  excite  it  further  and 
make  it  more  savage,  for  then  perhaps  it  will  inflict  incurable 
wounds ;  but  cool  its  fervour,  and  pacify  its  too  highly  inflamed 
disposition,  for  if  it  be  tamed  and  rendered  tractable  it  will  do 
you  less  injury. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  tamed  and 
pacified  ?  Having,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  assumed  another 
form  and  another  character,  follow  it,  first  of  all,  wherever  it 
pleases,  and,  opposing  it  in  nothing,  admit  that  you  have  the 
same  objects  of  love  and  hatred  with  itself,  for  by  these  means 
it  will  be  rendered  propitious  ;  and,  when  it  is  pacified,  then 
you  may  lay  aside  your  pretence,  and,  not  expecting  any  longer 
to  suffer  any  evil  at  its  hand,  you  may  with  indifference  return 
to  the  caro  of  your  own  objects ;  for  it  is  on  this  account  that 
Charran  is  represented  as  full  of  cattle,  and  as  having  tenders 
of  flocks  for  its  inhabitants.  For  what  region  could  be  mora 
suitable  for  irrational  nature,  and  for  those  who  have  undertaken 
the  care  and  superintendence  of  it,  than  the  external  senses 
which  exist  in  us  ?  Accordingly,  when  the  practiser  of  virtue 
asks,  **From  whence  come  ye?**  the  shepherds  answer  him 
truly,  that  they  come  **from  Charran. "f  For  the  irrational 
powers  come  from  the  external  sense,  as  the  rational  ones 
come  from  the  mind.  And  when  he  further  inquires  whether 
they  know  Laban,  they  very  naturally  assert  that  they  do  know 
him,  for  the  outward  sense  is  acquainted  with  complexion  and 
*  Qsneni  zzviL  4S.  f  Q^naaii  sadx.  4. 
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with  every  distinctiTe  quality,  as  it  thinks ;  and  of  oomplexioa 
and  distinctive  qualities  Laban  is  the  symbol. 

And  he  himself,  when  at  last  he  is  made  perfect,  will  quit 
the  abode  of  the  outward  senses,  and  will  set  up  the  abode  o£ 
the  soul  as  belonging  to  the  soul,  which,  while  still  among 
labours  and  among  the  external  senses,  he  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of;  for  he  says,  "When  shall  I  make  myself,  also,  a 
house  T  *  When ,  disregarding  the  objects  of  the  external  senses 
and  the  external  senses  themselves,  shall  I  dwell  in  mind  and 
intellect,  being,  in  name,  going  to  and  fro  among  and  dweUing 
among  the  objects  of  contemplation,  like  those  souls  which  are 
fond  of  investigating  invisible  objects,  which  it  is  usual  to  call 
midwives  ?  For  they  also  make  suitable  coverings  and  phylac- 
teries for  souls  which  are  devoted  to  virtue ;  but  the  strongest 
and  most  defensible  abode  was  the  fear  of  God,  to  those,  at 
least,  who  have  him  for  an  impregnable  fortress  and  wall. 
•*  For,*'  says  Moses,  •*  when  the  midwives  feared  God  they 
made  themselves  houses.'*  f 

XXXIX.  The  mind,  therefore,  going  forth  out  of  the  places 
which  are  in  Charran,  is  said  **  to  have  travelled  through  the 
land  until  it  came  to  the  place  of  Sichem,  to  a  lofty  oak.*'^ 
And  let  us  now  consider  what  this  travelling  through  the  land 
means.  The  disposition  which  is  fond  of  learning  is  inquisitive 
and  exceedingly  curious  by  uature,  going  everywhere  without 
fear  or  hesitation  and  prying  into  every  place,  and  not  choosing 
to  leave  anything  in  existence,  whether  person  or  thing,  not 
thoroughly  investigated ;  for  it  is  by  nature  extraordinarily 
greedy  of  everything  that  can  be  seen  or  heard,  so  as  not  only 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  of  its  own  country,  but  even 
to  desire  foreign  things  which  are  established  at  a  great  dis« 
tance.  At  all  events,  they  say  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing  for 
merchants  and  dealers  to  cross  the  seas  for  the  sake  of  gain* 
and  to  travel  all  round  the  habitable  world,  not  allowing  any 
considerations  of  summer,  or  winter,  or  violent  gales,  or  con- 
trary winds,  or  old  age,  or  bodily  sickness,  or  the  society  of 
friends,  or  the  unspeakable  pleasures  arising  from  wife,  or 
children,  or  one*s  other  relations,  or  love  of  one^s  country,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  political  connections,  or  the  safe  fruition  of 
one's  money  and  other  possessions,  or,  in  fact,  anything  what- 
ever, whether  great  or  small,  to  be  any  hindrance  to  them ;  and 

*  Qcnwii  zzx.  30.  f  Exodus  i  21  X  Genenii  zii  0. 
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jet  for  men,  for  the  sake  of  that  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
of  all  possessions,  the  only  one  which  is  peculiar  to  the  human 
race,  namely,  wisdom,  to  be  unwilling  to  cross  over  ererj  sea 
and  to  penetrate  everj  recess  of  the  earth,  inquiring  whenever 
thej  can  find  anything  beautiful  either  to  see  or  to  hear,  and 
tracing  out  such  things  with  all  imaginable  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, until  they  arrive  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  things  which 
are  thus  sought  for  and  desired. 

Do  thou  then,  O  my  soul,  travel  through  the  land,  and  through 
man,  bringing  if  you  think  fit,  each  individual  man  to  a  judg- 
ment of  the  things  which  concern  him ;  as,  for  instance,  whi^ 
the  body  is,  and  under  what  influences,  whether  active  or 
passive,  it  oo-operates  with  the  mind ;  what  the  external  sense 
IS,  and  in  what  manner  that  assists  the  dominant  mind ;  what 
speech  is,  and  of  what  it  becomes  the  interpreter  so  as  to 
contribute  to  virtue ;  what  are  pleasure  and  desire ;  what  are 
pain  and  fear ;  and  what  art  is  capable  of  supplying  a  remedy 
for  these  things;  by  the  aid  of  which  a  man  when  infected 
with  these  feelings  may  easily  escape,  or  else  perhaps  may  never 
be  infected  at  all:  what  foUy  is,  what  intemperance,  what  com- 
mitting injustice,  what  the  whole  multitude  of  other  diseases, 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  all  destructive  vice  to  engender;  and  also 
what  are  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  averted.  And  also,  on 
the  contrary,  what  justice  is,  what  prudence  is,  and  temperance, 
and  manly  courage,  and  deliberate  wisdom,  and  in  short  what 
each  virtue  is,  and  what  the  mastery  over  the  passions  is,  and 
in  what  way  each  of  these  virtues  is  usually  produced. 

Travel  also  through  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  being, 
namely  this  world,  aud  consider  all  its  parts,  how  they  are 
separated  in  respect  of  place  and  united  in  respect  of  power ; 
and  also  what  is  this  invisible  chain  of  harmony  and  unity, 
which  connects  all  those  parts ;  and  if  while  considering  those 
matters,  thou  canst  not  easily  comprehend  what  thou  seekest 
to  know,  persevere  and  be  not  wearied  ;  for  these  matters  are 
not  attainable  without  a  struggle,  but  they  are  only  found  out 
with  difficulty  and  by  means  of  much  and  great  labour ;  on 
which  account  the  man  fond  of  learning  is  taken  up  to  the  field 
of  Sichem ;  and  the  name  Sichem,  being  interpreted  means,  **a 
shoulder,'*  and  intimates  labour,  since  it  is  on  die  shoulders  that 
men  are  accustomed  to  bear  burdens.  As  Moses  also  mentions  in 
another  passage,  when  speaking  of  a  certain  athlete  he  pro« 
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ceeds  in  this  manner,  **  He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  labour  and 
became  a  husbandman.*** 

So  that  never,  0  my  mind,  do  thou  become  e£feminate  and 
yield;  but  even  if  any  thing  does  appear  difficult  to  be 
discovered  by  contemplation,  still  opening  the  seeing  faculties 
that  are  in  thyself,  look  inwards  and  investigate  existing  things 
more  accurately,  and  never  close  thy  eyes  whether  intentionaUy 
or  unintentionally ;  for  sleep  is  a  blind  thing  as  wakefulness 
is  a  sharp-sighted  thing.  And  it  is  well  to  be  content  if  by 
assiduity  in  investigation  it  is  granted  to  thee  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  conception  of  the  objects  of  thy  search.  Do  you  not 
see  that  the  scripture  says  that  a  lofty  oak  was  planted  in 
Sichem  ?  meaning  under  this  figurative  expression  to  represent 
the  labour  of  instruction  which  never  gives  in,  and  never  bends 
through  weariness,  but  is  solid,  firm,  and  invincible,  which  the 
man  who  wishes  to  be  perfect  must  of  necessity  exert,  in  order 
that  the  tribunal  of  the  soul,  by  name  Dinah,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  Dinah  is  **judgment  **  may  not  be  seized  liy 
the  exertions  of  that  man  who,  being  a  plotter  against  prudence, 
is  labouring  in  an  opposite  direction. 

For  he  who  bears  the  same  name  as  this  place,  namely 
Sichem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  that  is,  of  irrational  nature ;  for  the 
name  Hamor  means  **  an  ass  ;  '*  giving  himself  up  to  foUy  and 
being  bred  up  with  shamelessness  and  audacity,  infiEmious  man 
that  he  was,  attempted  to  pollute  and  to  defile  the  judicial 
flEiculties  of  the  mind ;  if  the  pupils  and  friends  of  wisdom, 
Sichem  and  Levi,  had  not  speedily  come  up,  having  made  the 
defences  of  their  house  safe,  and  destroyed  those  who  were 
still  involved  in  the  labour  devoted  to  pleasure  and  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  passions  and  uncircumcised.  For  though 
there  was  a  sacred  scripture  that,  **  There  should  be  no  harlot 
among  the  daughters  of  the  seer,  Israel,"  f  these  men,  having 
ravished  a  virgin  soul,  hoped  to  escape  notice ;  for  there  is 
never  a  scarcity  of  avengers  against  those  who  violate  treaties ; 
but  even  though  some  persons  flEuicy  there  may  be,  they  will 
only  fancy  it,  and  will  in  the  reality  of  the  fact  be  proved  to 
entertain  a  fiilse  opinion. 

For  justice  hates  the  wicked,  and  is  implacable,  and  a  relent- 
less avenger  of  all  unrighteous  actions,  overthrowing  the  ranks 
of  those  who  defile  virtue,  and  when  they  are  overthrown,  then 
*  QeoMli  xlix.  16.  f  Ctenedi  zxxiv.  1. 
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again  the  soul,  Trhich  before  appeared  to  be  defiled,  changes  and 
returns  to  its  virgin  state.  I  saj,  which  appeared  to  be 
defiled,  because,  in  fact,  it  never  was  defiled;  for  of  iuvo- 
luntaiy  accidents  that  which  affects  the  patient  is  not  in 
realitj  his  suffering,  just  as  what  is  done^bj  a  person  who 
does  wrong  unintentionally,  the  wrong  is  not  really  his  action. 


A  TREATISE 

oir  ms  qvuxton 

WHO  IS  THE  HEIR  OF  DIVINE  THINGS. 

• 

I.  In  the  treatise  preceding  the  present  one,  we  discussed 
the  question  of  rewards  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  examine  who  is  the  heir  of  the  things  of 
God ;  for  after  the  wise  man  heard  the  oracle,  which  being 
divinely  given,  said,  **Thy  reward  is  exceedingly  great;"*  he 
inquired,  saying,  '*  What  wilt  thou  give  me,  0  master  ?  And  I 
shall  depart  childless :  but  my  son  who  is  the  child  of  my 
handmaid  will  inherit  after  me,  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus.**' 
And  in  another  place  he  says,  **  Since  thou  hast  not  given  me 
any  seed,  but  one  bom  in  my  house  shall  be  my  heir."  And 
yet  who  would  not  have  been  amazed  at  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  him  who  delivered  this  oracle,  so  as  to  become 
silent  and  mute  before  him,  if  not  out  of  fear,  still  at  all 
events  from  excess  of  joy?  For  excessive  griefs  stop  the 
^mouth,  and  so  also  do  excessive  joys ;  on  which  account  Moses 
'  confesses  that  he  is  **a  man  of  a  slight  voice  and  slow  of 
!  speech  from  the  time  when  God  first  began  to  converse  with 

[  him.''t 

And  this  testimony  of  the  prophet  is  unerring ;  for  it  is 
natural  for  the  organs  of  speech  to  be  checked,  and  for-  the 
reason  which  is  collected  in  the  mind  to  be  borne  onwards 
with  unrestrained  impetuosity,  philosophically  examining  the 
unceasing  beauty  of  ideas  not  of  words,  with  fluent  and  sub- 
lime power  ;  and  the  most  admirable  virtues  are  boldness  and 
freedom  of  speech  at  suitable  times  towards  one's  betters,  so 
that  the  sentence  in  the  comic  poet  appears  to  me  to  be  uttered 
with  truth  rather  than  with  comic  humour : — 

*  G«aeib  xv.  1.  f  Exodiu  iv.  10. 
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If  a  slave  ia  always  dumb, 
He  is  scarcely  worth  a  crumb : 
Let  him,  fSreely  told,  boldly  speak. 

II.  When  then  has  a  slave  freedom  of  speech  towards  his 
master?  Is  it  not  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  not 
wronged  him,  but  that  he  has  done  and  said  everything  with  a 
view  to  the  advantage  of  his  owner  ?  When  therefore  is  it 
proper  for  the  servant  of  God  to  use  freedom  of  speech  to  the  ^ 
ruler  and  master  of  himself,  and  of  the  whole  word  ?  Is  it 
not  when  he  is  free  from  all  sins,  and  is  aware  in  his  con- 
science that  he  loves  his  master,  feeling  more  joy  at  the  fact 
of  being  a  servant  of  God,  than  he  would  if  he  were  sovereign 
over  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  were  invested  without 
any  effort  on  his  part  with  the  supreme  authority  over  land 
and  sea.  And  he  mentions  the  ministrations  and  services  bj 
which  Abraham  displayed  his  love  to  his  master  iu  the  last 
sentence  of  the  divine  oracle  given  to  his  son,  **  I  will  give  to 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  all  this  laud,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  Abraham  thy  father 
obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  all  my  precepts,  and  all  my  com- 
mandments,  and  my  laws,  and  my  judgments.'*  *  And  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  praise  of  a  servant  that  he  does  not  neglect 

a  single  thing  of  the  commandments  which  his  master  lays 
upon  him,  but  that  he  labours  earnestly  without  any  hesitadoa 
and  with  all  his  vigour,  and  even  beyond  his  power  to  perform 
them  all  with  a  well  affected  mind. 

III.  There  are  persons,  then,  to  whom  it  is  becoming  to  listen 
but  not  to  speak,  with  respect  to  whom  it  is  said,  **  Be  silent 
and  hear,"  f  s  very  admirable  injunction ;  for  ignorance  is  a 
very  bad  and  a  very  audacious  thing,  the  first  remedy  for 
which  is  silence,  and  the  second,  attention  to  those  who  pre* 
sent  you  with  anything  worthy  of  your  listening  to.  Let  no 
one,  however,  think  that  this  is  all  that  is  signified  by  those 
few  words,  '*  Be  silent  and  hear ;  "  but  that  there  is  also  some* 
thing  greater  in  them  which  may  give  a  lesson  to  any  one. 
For  these  words  do  not  recommend  you  only  to  be  silent  with 
your  tongues,  and  to  hear  with  your  ears,  but  also  to  conduct 
yourself  thus  in  both  these  respects  in  your  soul ;  for  many 
persons  when  they  have  come  to  listen  to  some  one,  have 
nevertheless  not  come  with  their  minds,  but  wander  outside, 

■  Genesis  zzvi.  S.  f  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  9. 
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aod  keep  on  thioking  of  thoosaads  npoa  thonsanda  of  things 
triibiii  themaelvea,  whether  concerning  their  reluions.  or 
atrangen,  or  themselves,  which  at  that  moment  they  ought 
not  to  remember  at  all,  but  which  in  abon  they,  re>col1ecting 
to  themselvea  ia  regular  order,  end  thua  by  reason  of  the  ez- 
eeesive  tumult  nhicb  they  keep  alive  in  themaelvea,  they  an 
unable  to  hear  the  speaker.  For  he  speaks  as  if  he  ware  not 
among  men,  but  among  tnaniiiiate  statues  who  have  indeed  ears, 
fant  no  sense  of  hearing. 

If,  therefore,  the  mind  chooses  to  associate  neither  with 
things  wandering  about  ontaide,  nor  with  those  which  are  stored 
op  within  it,  but,  remaining  quiet  and  ailent,  directa  its  whole 
attention  to  the  speaker,  keeping  silent  in  accordance  with  the 
iigunction  of  Moses,  it  will  be  able  to  listen  with  all  attention, 
bgt  otherwise  it  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

IV.  Silence,  then,  is  a  desirable  thing  for  those  who  ars 
'    ignorant,  but  for  those  who  desire  knowledge,  and  who  have  at 
!    the  same  time  a  love  for  their  master's  frewlom  of  speech,  is  a 
/    most  necessary  possession.     Accordingly  it  is  said,  in  the  book 
'    of  Exodus,  "  The  Lord  will  Sght  for  us,  and  yoa  will  be  silent"* 
And,  immediately  afterwards,  there  is  added  a  scriptore  in  the 
following  words :  "  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Moses,  Why  dost 
than  cry  tinlo  me  ?"     As  it  is  proper  for  those  persons  to  be 
silent  who  can  say  nothing  worthy  of  being  listened  to,  and 
for  those  to  speak  who,  through  love  of  wisdom,  beliefe  in 
God ;  and  not  only  to  speak  quietly  but  to  cry  out  with  exceed- 
ing noise,  not  indeed  with  the  noise  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
by  means  of  which  they  say  that  the  air  is  affected  widi  a 
^rotatory  motion,  and  so  is  rendered  capable  of  being  perceived 
by  the  hearing,  but  by  the  all-instructeii  and  vety  loudly  speak- 
ing organ  of  that  voice  of  which  no  mortal  man  is  the  hoirer, 
;  but  only  the  uncreated  and  immortal  God. 
"      For  the  well-arranged  and  care^ly  attuned  melody  of  that 
harmony  which  is  perceptible  by  the  intellect,  the  invisible 
mnaician,  peiteptible  by  the  intellect,  is  alone  able  to  compr«. 
hand ;  but  no  one  of  those  involved  in  the  entanglements  ot  the 
outward  senses  can   appreciate  it.    Accordingly,  when  the 
entire  organ  of  the  mind  sounds  according  to  the  symphony  of 
the  diapason  and  of  the  double  diapason,  the  hearer,  as  it  were, 
asks  (for  he  does  not  ask  in  reality,  since  everything  is  known 
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to  God),  **  Whj  dost  thou  cry  unto  me  ?"  Is  it  in  supplica- 
tion that  evils  mny  be  averted,  or  in  thankfulness  for  a  par- 
ticipation in  good  things  which  have  been  already  enjoyed,  or 
for  a  combination  of  both  reasons  ? 

Y.  But  the  man  who  appears  to  be  endued  with  a  thin^. 
voice,  and  with  slowness  of  speech,  and  to  be  almost  dumb,  is 
nevertheless  found  to  be  talkative,  so  that  in  one  place  he  is 
represented  not  merely  as  speaking,  but  even  as  crying  out ; 
and,  in  another,  as  exerting  a  ceaseless  and  uninterrupted  flow 
of  words ;  for,  says  the  scripture,  *'  Moses  spoke,  and  God 
answered  him  with  a  voice."*  He  did  not  speak  in  brief 
periods  or  sentences,  but  in  one  continuously  extended  speech : 
and  God  also  instructed  him,  not  in  brief  sentences,  but  gave 
him  one  unbroken  and  continuous  answer.  And  whenever 
there  is  an  answer,  there  then  must  of  necessity  have  been,  in 
eveiy  case,  a  question.  But  whenever  any  one  puts  a  question 
it  is  respecting  something  which  he  does  not  know,  because  he 
is  desirous  to  learn  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  aware  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  useful  witli  regard  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  to  ask, 
to  inquire,  to  investigate,  to  appear  to  know  nothing,  and  not 
to  have  an  idea  that  one  comprehends  anything  firmly. 

The  w  ise,  therefore,  take  God  for  their  teacher  and  instructor ; 
and  those  who  are  less  perfectly  initiated  in  wisdom  take  the 
wise  men  for  theirs.  On  which  account  they  say,  also,  '*  Do 
thou  speak  with  us,  and  let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."f 
And  the  virtuous  man  uses  such  freedom  of  speech  as  not  only 
to  speak  and  cry  out,  but  even  to  advance  positive  claims  with 
true  confidence  and  genuine  feeling ;  for  die  expression,  *'  If 
thou  forgivest  them  their  sin,  forgive  them  ;  and  if  not,  then 
wipe  me  out  of  the  book  which  thou  hast  written."  J  And  this 
sentence  also,  "Did  I  conceive  all  this  people  in  my  womb? 
Or  have  I  brought  them  forth,  that  thou  sayest  unto  me.  Take 
them  up  into  thy  bosom,  as  a  nurse  takes  her  sucking  child. **§ 
And  also  that  passage  where  we  read,  **  From  whence  am  I  to 
get  flesh  to  give  to  all  this  people,  because  they  cry  unto  me  ? 
Shall  sheep  and  oxen  be  sacrificed,  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the 
sea  be  collected  together,  to  satisfy  them  ?'*  And  again.  '*  Lord, 
why  hast  thou  afflicted  this  people  ?"  And  again,  "  Why  hast 
thou  sent  me  ?"    And,  in  another  place,  *'  From  the  time  that 

*  Exodus  xix.  19.  f  Exodus  xx  19. 

^  Exodus  xxxii.  32.  $  Numb«ni  xL  II. 
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of  the  l;iw. 

And  froe<liMn   of  sp^^ech    is  iio.iriy  ;ikiii  to  fririi-l-liip  ;   bii 
to  wlijin  would  iinv  one  spf.'.-ik  witii  m^ro  fref.'d<>in   ihaii  t.) 

*  A. 

own  frier. J  ?  very  aj)j)roi»rijuely  therefore  is  Moses  spoken 
iu  the  scriptures  as  dear  to  God,  when  he  goes  through 
account  of  all  the  dangers  which  he  had  incurred  bv  reason 
his  boldness,  in  such  a  way  that  thej  seem  to  deserve  to 
attributed  to  friendship  rather  than  to  arrogance  ;  for  audac: 
belongs  to  the  character  of  the  arrogant  man  ;  but  good  co 
fidence  belon£?3  to  the  friend. 

VI.  But  consider  again  that  confidence  is  tempered  wj 
prudent  caution  ;  for  the  question,  "  What  wilt  thou  give 
me^t  displays  confidence,  and  the  addition,  '*  0  mastei 
exhibits  prudent  confidence.  And  being  in  the  habit  of  usi; 
two  causes  or  two  appellations,  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  i 
things,  namely  the  title  of  Lord,  and  also  that  of  God,  he  h 
in  this  instance  used  neither  of  them,  but  calls  them  bv  the  nan 
of  master,  speaking  with  caution  and  with  exceeding  propriet; 
and  indeed  the  two  appellations  lord  and  master,  are  said 
be  svnonvmous.  But  even  if  the  two  names  are  one  and  tl 
same  things,  still  tlie  titles  differ  in  respect  of  the  meanii 
attached  to  them ;  for  the  title  lord,  ^vf/o;,  is  derived  fro 
the  word.  xDfo;  authority,  wliich  is  a  firm  thing,  in  contr 
distinction  to  that  which  is  infirm  and  invalid,  dx-jsov.  Bi 
the  term  master,  btsrrorr,^,  is  derived  from  htv/ihe,  a  chain  :  fro 
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holding  it  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  insoluble,  and 
binding  up  again  what  portions  of  it  are  dissolved. 

But  he  who  says,  "  Master,  what  wilt  thou  give  unto  me  ?  "* 
does,  in  the  real  meaning  of  his  words  say,  this,  **  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  thj  overpowering  might,  and  I  know  the  formidable 
nature  of  thj  sovereignty:  I  fear  and  tremble,  and  again  I  feel 
confidence ;  for  thou  hast  given  me  an  oracular  command  not 
fear,  thou  hast  given  to  me  the  tongue  of  instruction,  that  I 
might  know  when  I  ought  to  speak ;  thou  hast  unloosened  my 
mouth  which  before  was  sewed  up,  thou  hast  opened  it,  and 
hast  also  made  it  articulate ;  thou  hast  appointed  it  to  utter 
what  ought  to  be  spoken,  confirming  that  sacred  oracle,  **  I  will 
open  thy  mouth,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to 
speak.**  ^  For  who  was  I,  that  thou  shouldest  give  me  a  portion 
of  thy  speech,  that  thou  shouldest  promise  me  a  reward  as  it 
it  were  my  due,  namely,  a  more  perfect  blessing  of  thy  grace 
and  bounty  ?  Am  I  not  an  emigrant  from  my  country  ?  am  I 
not  driven  awav  from  mv  kindred?  am  I  not  banished  and 
alienated  from  mv  father's  house  ?  do  not  all  men  call  me  an 
outcast  and  a  fugitive,  a  desolate  and  dishonoured  man  ?  but 
thou,  0  master,  art  my  country,  thou  art  my  kindred,  thou  art  my 
paternal  hearth,  thou  art  my  honour,  thou  art  my  freedom  of 
speech,  my  great,  and  famous,  and  inalienable  wealth,  why 
therefore  shall  I  not  have  courage  to  say  what  I  think  ?  and 
why  shall  I  not  ask  questions,  when  I  desire  to  learn  something 
more^ 

But  nevertheless,  though  I  say  that  I  feel  confidence,  I  do 
again  confess  that  I  am  stricken  with  awe  and  amazement,  and 
that  I  do  not  feel  within  myself  an  unmixed  spirit  of  battle.'" 
but  fear  mingled  with  confidence,  as  perhaps  many  people  will  / 
easily  imagine,  a  closely  combined  conjunction  of  the  two 
feelings ;  therefore  I  drink  insatiably  of  this  well-mixed  cup, 
which  persuades  me  neither  to  speak  freely  without  prudent 
caution  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think  so  much  of  caution  as^ 
to  lose  my  freedom  of  speech.  For  I  have  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate my  own  notliingness,  and  to  look  up  to  the  excessive  and 
unapproachable  height  of  thy  munificence  and  whenever  I  know 
that  I  am  mvself  "  but  dust  and  ashes,'*  or  even,  what  is  still  more 
worthless,  if  there  is  any  such  thing,  then  I  feel  confidence  to 
approach  thee,  humbling  myself,  and  casting  myself  down  to 

•  Ezodua  iv.  12. 
H  2 


approach  the  Creatur,  when  iie  recoi^ni^eil  nis  own  nuUiingiii 
pMit  the  expression,  *'  Whiit  wilt  thou  give  nu.* ".'"  is  n<>t  so  m 
the   lant:ii;igo  l)(  <nie  who  is  in  (inutit.  a.^  ol  one   feehnir  ! 
expressing  gratitude  at  the  multitu  ie  and  greatness  of 
blessings  which  he  has  already  eujoyed.     ''  What  wilt  tl 
give  me  ?*'  for,  in  fBuct,  what  more  is  there  left  for  me  to 
pect?   for,  O  bountiful  God!   thv  graces  and   mercies 
boundless  and  unlimited,  and  they  Iiave  no  boundary  and 
end,  bursting  up  like  fountains  full  of  perfection,  which 
continually  drawn  upon  and  are  never  dry.     And  it  is  wc 
while  to  contemplate,  not  merely  the  ever-abounding  torr 
of  thy  bounties,  but  also  those  fields  of  ours  which  are  i 
gated  by  them  ;  for  if  a  superfluous  and  too  excessive  stre 
be  poured  over  them,  then  the  place  will  become  a  mar 
and  swampy  plain  instead  of  fenile  land:  for  our  land 
need  of  irrigation,  carefully  measured  out  with  a  view  to  ca 
fertilitv,  and  not  unmeasured.     And  on  this  account  I  ' 
ask.   What   wilt  thou  give   me,  thou  who  hast  already 
Slowed  on  me  unspeakable  mercies,  and  almost  all  things, 
that  mortal  nature  is  incapable  of  containing  them  ?  For  w 
remains  that  I  \vish  to  know,  and  to  have,  and  to  acquire. 
this  :  who  could  be  worthv  of  thv  works,  who  could  deserv< 
inherit  them '? 

**  I  shall  depart  from  life  childless  ;'f  having  receivec 
short-lived   and   ephemeral    blessing,   which  speedily  pas 
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tublj  received  bj  immortality,  it  may  pass  all  future  time  in 
freedom  from  all  evil,  for  I  kuow  that  thou  hates!  a  barren 
•md  unproductive  soul,  thou  who  art  thyself  the  supporter  of 
things  that  have  no  existence,  and  the  parent  of  all  things. 
Since  thou  hast  given  especial  grace  to  the  race  which  has  die 
faculty  of  seeing,  so  that  it  shall  never  be  barren,  and  never 
be  childless ;  and  as  I  myself  have  been  assigned  to  that  race 
as  a  part  of  it,  I  am  justly  desirous  of  an  heir ;  for,  perceiving 
that  that  race  is  inextinguishable,  I  think  it  would  be  a  most 
shameful  thing  of  me  to  be  indifferent  to  the  sight  of  my  o>vn 
nature,  separated  from  all  that  is  good. 

Therefore  I  am  a  suppliant  to  thee,  and  I  implore  thee,  that 
those  seeds  and  sparks  being  kindled  and  cherished,  the  saving 
light  of  virtue  may  bum  up  and  give  light,  which  being  borne 
on  like  a  torch,  delivered  from  hand  to  hand  in  constant  suc- 
cession, may  last  as  long  as  the  world.  Moreover,  thou  hast 
inspired  those  men  who  practise  virtue  with  a  desire  for  chil- 
dren of  the  sowing  and  generation  of  the  soul;  and  they, 
having  received  such  a  portion  have,  in  their  joy,  spoken  and 
said,  **  The  children  which  God  bath  mercifully  given  to  thy 
servant,"*  of  whom  migration  is  the  nurse  and  guardian, 
whose  souls  are  simple,  and  tender,  and  well  disposed,  being 
calculated  easily  to  receive  the  beautiful  and  most  Grod-like  im- 
pressions  of  virtue ;  and  teach  me  also  this  saying,  ''  Whether 
the  son  of  Meshech,  my  senant,  bom  in  my  house,  is  compe- 
tent to  become  the  inheritor  of  thy  graces,"  for  up  to  this 
time  I  have  not  received  the  son  whom  I  hoped  for,  and  of 
the  one  whom  I  have  received  I  have  no  hope. 

VIII.  But  who  Meshech  is,  and  who  her  son  is,  must  be 
examined  in  no  superficial  manner.  Now  the  interpretation 
of  the  name  Meshech  is,  **  out  of  a  kiss ;"  but  a  kiss  differs  from 
loving  ;  for  the  one  exhibits  usually  a  discoveiy  of  souls  united 
together  by  good-will,  but  the  other  intimates  only  a  bare  and 
superficial  salutation  when  some  necessity  has  brought  the  two 
parties  to  the  same  place.  For  as  the  meaning  '*  to  stoop 
(xturri/v)  is  not  contained  in  (avaxu^rri/y)  **  to  lift  up  the  head, 
nor  "  to  drink  "  («-/►«)  in,  •*  to  absorb  *'  (xaraT/vw),  nor  **  a 
horse  '*  (/c^o; )  in  the  word  (/^a^o-z^rcrof )  "  a  bag,"  so  also  "  to 
love'*  (f/Xf/v)  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  **to  kiss"  (xara. 
f/Xf/y);  since  men  yielding  to  the  bitter  necessities  of  life 

*  G«neiis  xxiiii.  5. 


si;iV(3  or  one  bouizht  with  a  price,  but  bom  in  the  liouse,  ai 
some  sense,  a  fellow  citizt-n  with  themselves.      Well,  one 
of  the-f'  men  h:ivt'  h.';irnt   to   ki^s  this,   not  to   love  it  ;   bui 
other  class  have  leanit  to  love  it  to  excess,  and  to  think  : 
object  of  desire  above  all  things. 

But  Laban,  the  hater  of  virtue,  will  neither  be  able  to 
the  virtues  which  are  assigned  to  the  man  who  is  incline 
the  practice  of  \'irtue.  but,  making  his  own  life  to  depenc 
hvpocrisv  and  false  pretences,  he,  as  if  indignant,  for  he  is 
in  reality  affected,  savs.  *'  I  was  not  accounted  worthv  to 
mv  children  and  mv  daughters;***  speaking  very  natui 
and   decorously,  for  we  have  all  been  taught  to  hate  ii 
irreconcileably.     Do  thou,  therefore,   love   the  virtues, 
embrace  them  with  thy  soul,  and  then  you  will  be  not  at 
desirous  to  kiss,  which  is  but  the  false  money  of  friendship 
**  For  have  thev  not  vet  anv  part  or  inheritance  in  thv  hoo 
have  thev  not  been  reckoned  as  aliens  before  thee  ?  and  I 
not  thou  sold  them  and  devoured  the  monev  ?  f  *  ^  that 
could  neither  at  any  subsequent  time  recover  it,  after  haT 
devoured  the  price  of  their  safety  and  their  ransom.    Do  ; 
pretend,  therefore,  to  wish  to  kiss,  or  else  to  wage  endless  y 
against  all   the  judges  ?     But  Aaron  will   not  kiss  AIos 
though  he  will  love  him  with   the  genuine  affection  of 
heart.     **  For."  says  the  scripture,  "  he  loved  him,  and  tl 
embraced  one  another.'*  J 
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r^oices  in  a  life  which  is  uo  life.  And  the  mingled  kind  is 
that  one  which  often  ascends  upwards,  being  conducted  up- 
wards bj  the  better  part,  and  it  gazes  on  divine  things,  and 
contemplates  them ;  but  still  it  often  turns  back,  being  dragged 
in  the  contrary  direction  bv  tlie  worse  part :  and  when  the 
portion  of  the  better  life,  as  if  placed  in  the  balance  of  a  scale, 
outweighs  the  whole,  then  the  weight  of  the  opposite  kinds  of 
life  is  dragged  in  the  contrary  direction,  so  that  the  lightest 
weight  appears  to  be  in  the  opposite  scale. 

But  Moses  having,  without  anv  contest  or  doubt,  given  the 
crown  of  victory  to  that  kind  of  life  which  is  life  to  God,  brings 
that  forward  as  the  best,  likening  the  other  two  kinds  to  two 
women,  one  of  whom  he  calls  beloved,  and  the  other  hated, 
giving  them  both  most  appropriate  names.  For  who  is  there 
who  is  not  at  times  influenced  by  the  pleasures  and  delights 
which  he  receives  by  means  of  his  eyes,  or  by  those  which  reach 
liim  through  the  medium  of  his  ears,  or  of  his  sense  of  taste, 
or  of  his  sense  of  smell  and  touch  ?  Aud  who  is  there  who 
does  not  hate  the  contrary  things,  want  and  self-denial,  and  a 
life  of  austerity,  and  seeking  after  knowledge,  which  has  never 
any  share  in  amusement  or  laughter,  but  is  full  of  gravity,  and 
cares  aud  labours,  loving  contemplation,  an  enemy  to  ignorance, 
superior  to  money,  and  glory,  and  pleasure,  but  under  the  do- 
miuion  of  temperance  and  true  glory,  and  of  that  wealth  which 
sees  aud  is  not  blind  ?  These,  then,  are  at  all  times  the  eldest 
offspring  of  wisdom. 

X.  But  Moses  thinks  those  things  which,  though  younger 
in  point  of  time  are  nevertheless  honourable  by  nature,  worthy 
of  the  first  honours  of  the  birth-right,  giving  them  a  double 
share,  and  taking  from  the  others  half  of  their  share  ;  for,  says 
he,  **  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  the  one  beloved  and  the  other 
hated,  and  if  they  both  bear  children,  then  when  he  is  about 
to  distribute  his  property,  be  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the 
portion  belonging  to  the  first-bom  to  the  son  of  her  who  is 
beloved,"*  namely,  to  the  son  of  y»leasure ;  for  he  is  but  young, 
even  though  in  point  of  time  lie  may  be  old ;  but  he  looks 
upon  the  son  of  her  who  is  hated,  namely,  of  wisdom,  as  the 
elder,  ever  since  he  was  a  child ;  and,  accordingly,  to  him  he 
has  assigned  a  double  share. 

But  because  we  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  esplained  the 

*  Dtuteronomy  zzL  15. 
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tigarative  sense  of  this  passage,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  what 
comes  next,  to  the  passage  before  us ;  after  we  have  first  ex- 
plained this  point,  that  *'  God  is  said  to  have  opened  the 
womb  of  her  who  was  hated,**  and  thus  to  have  caused  to  arise 
an  offspring  of  virtuous  practices  and  good  actions,  while  the 
wife,  who  was  reputed  to  be  beloved,  was  from  that  time  forth 
barren :  '*  For  the  Lord,"  says  the  scripture,  **  seeing  that 
Leah  was  hated,  opened  her  womb,  but  Rachel  was  barren."* 
Is  it  not  then  the  case,  that  when  the  soul  is  pregnant,  and 
begins  to  bring  forth  such  things  as  are  becoming  to  the  soul, 
then  all  those  objects  of  the  outward  senses  are  barren  and 
unproductive,  objects  to  which  the  salutation  belongs,  which  is 
given  by  a  kiss  and  not  by  genuine  affection  ? 

XI.  Each  individual  then  among  us  is  the  son  of  life  ac- 
cording to  the  outward  sense,  which  he  calls  AJeshech,  honour- 
ing and  admiring  the  foster-mother  and  nurse  of  the  moital 
race,  namely,  the  outward  sense,  whom  also,  when  the  earthly 
mind,  by  name  Adam,  saw  after  it  had  been  created,  he 
named  her  life  his  own  death ;  for,  says  the  scripture,  *'  Adam 
called  his  wife*s  name  Eve  {^curi),  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  living.^t  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  are  in  real  truth 
dead  as  to  the  life  of  the  soul :  but  thev  who  reallv  live  have 

ft  v 

wisdom  for  their  mother  and  the  outward  sense  for  their  slave, 
which  has  been  created  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  minister- 
ing to  knowledge ;  and  the  name  of  that  man  who  was  bom  of 
life  (twii),  whom  we  have  recognized  by  a  kiss,  he  calls 
Damascus,  which  name,  being  interpreted,  means  *•  the  blood 
of  a  sack;"  by  this  figurative  language,  calling  the  body  a 
sack.  >vith  great  power  and  felicity ;  and  by  blood,  he  means 
the  life  which  depends  on  the  blood. 

For  since  the  soul  is  spoken  of  in  two  ways,  first  of  all  as 

a  whole,  secondly,  as  to  the  dominant  part  of  it,  which,  to 

speak  properly,  is  the  soul  of  the  soul,  just  as  the  eye  is  both 

the  whole  orb,  and  also  the  most  important  part  of  that  orb, 

that  namely  by  which  we  see ;  it  seemed  good  to  the  law-giver 

'"that  the  essence  of  the  soul  should  likewise  be  two-fold ;  blood 

being  the  essence  of  the  entire  soul,  and  thejdirine  Spirit 

being  the  essence  of  thejominant  partof..iti._accordingly  he 

V     says,  in  express  words,  "  The  soul  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood 

thereoil"  J     He  does  well  here  to  attribute  the  flow  of  blood  to 

*  Geneais  xxlz.  81.  t  Genesii  iiL  20.  ^  Geneiia  Ix.  8. 
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the  mass  of  flesh,  combining  two  things  appropriate  to  one 
another ;  but  the  essence  of  the  mind  he  has  not  made  to  de- 
pend on  anj  created  thing,  but  has  represented  it  as  breathed 
into  man  by  God  from  above.  For,  says  Moses,  **  The  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul,***  who  also,  it  is  recorded, 
was  fashioned  after  the  image  of  the  Creator. 

XII.  So  that  the  race  of  mankind  also  is  twofold,  the  oue*^ 
being  the  race  of  those  who  live  by  the  divine  Spirit  and  \ 
reason ;  the  other  of  those  who  exist  according  to  blood  and  j 
the  pleasure  of  the  flesh.     This  species  is  formed  of  the  earth,  ^ 
but  that  other  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  divine  image ;  and 
that  description  of  us  which  is  but  fashioned  clay,  and  which  is 
kneaded  up  with  blood,  has  need,  in  no  slight  degree,  of  as- 
sistance from  God ;  on  which  account  it  is  said,  this  Damas- 
cus of  Eleazar.f     But  the  name  Eleazar,  being  interpreted, 
means,  **  God  is  my  helper.'*     Since  the  mass  of  the  body, 
which  is  filled  with  blood,  being  of  itself  easily  dissolved  and 
dead,  has  its  existence  through,  and  is  kept  alive  by,  the  pro* 
vidence  of  God,  who  holds  Ins  arm  and  shield  of  defence  over 
it,  while  our  race  cannot,  by  any  resources  of  its  own,  exist  in 
a  state  of  firmness  and  safety  for  a  single  day. 

Do  you  not  see  that  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Moses  has  also 
the  same  name  as  this  man  ?  For  '*  the  name  of  the  second," 
says  the  scripture,  **  was  Eleazar.**  J  And  he  adds  the  reason : 
**  for  the  Lord  has  been  my  helper,  and  has  delivered  me  out 
of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh.'*  But  those  who  are  still  companions 
of  that  life  which  owes  its  existence  to  blood,  and  which  is 
appreciable  by  the  outward  senses,  are  attacked  by  that 
disposition  which  is  such  a  formidable  disperser  of  piety,  by 
name  Pharaoh ;  from  whose  sovereignty,  full  as  it  is  of  law- 
lessness and  cruelty,  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  unless  Eleazar 
be  bom  in  the  soul,  and  unless  one  puts  one's  hope  of  succour 
in  the  onlv  Saviour. 

And  it  is  with  particular  beauty  that  he  speaks  of  Damascus 
with  reference,  not  to  his  father,  but  to  his  mother ;  in  order 
to  show  that  the  soul  depending  on  blood,  by  means  of  which 
the  brute  animals  live,  is  akin  properly  to  the  female  race  ; 
the  race  of  his  mother,  and  has  no  share  in  the  male  race. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  virtue,  that  is  with  Sarah  ;  for  she 
•  QenesiB  ii  7.  t  Qenesia  xv.  2.  X  Ezodui  xviii.  4. 
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has  none  but  a  male  offspring,  being  borne  onlj  of  God  who  is 
-  he  father  of  all  things,  being  that  authority  which  has  no 
mother.     ••  For  truly,"  says  the  scripture,  "  she  is  my  sister 
y  my  father^s  side,  but  not  by  my  mother's."* 

XIII.  We  have  now  explained  what  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  be  apprised  of  as  a  preliminary.  For  the  first  part  of  the 
argument  had  a  sort  of  enigmatical  obscurity.  But  we  must 
examine  with  more  accurate  particularity  what  the  man  who  is 
fond  of  learning  seeks.  Perhaps  then  it  is  something  of  this 
sort :  to  know  whether  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  that  life  which 
is  dependent  on  blood  and  who  claims  an  interest  in  the  objects 
of  the  outward  sense,  can  become  an  inheritor  of  incorporeal 

'^d  divine  things  ?  for  of  such  only  he  who  is  inspired  from 
above  is  thought  worthy,  having  received  a  portion  of  heavenly 
and  divine  inheritance,  being  in  fact  the  most  pure  mind, 
i  disregarding  not  merely  the  body  but  also  the  other  fragment 
/  of  the  soul,  which  being  devoid  of  reason  is  mixed  up  with 
blood,  kindling  the  fervid  passions  and  excited  appetites. 
Accordingly  it  pushes  its  inquiries  in  this  manner:  since 
you  have  not  given  to  me  a  seed  which  is  capable  of  becoming 
its  own  instructor,  namely,  that  seed  which  is  able  to  be  com 
prehended  by  the  intellect,  **  Shall  the  slave  bom  in  my  house 
be  my  heir  T  the  offspring  of  that  life  which  is  dependent 
upon  blood.  Then  God,  making  haste,  anticipated  the  speaker, 
sending,  as  one  may  say,  instruction  on  in  advanco  of  speech. 
••  For  immediately,"  says  the  scripture.  •*  the  voice  of  God 
came  to  him,  saying.  He  shall  not  be  thy  heir  ;*'}  nor  any  one 
else  of  those  who  come  to  an  exhibition  of  the  outward  senses. 
For  the  incorporeal  natures  are  the  inheritors  of  those  things 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  intellect. 

And  it  has  been  especially  observed  here,  that  the  scripture 
does  not  say  he  spoke  to  him  or  conversed  with  him,  but  the 
expression  is.  "The  voice  of  God  came  to  him ;'*  as  if  God 
uttering  a  loud  and  unceasing  sound,  in  order  that  the  voice 
1  eing  thus  distributed  into  every  soul,  might  leave  no  part 
destitute  of  proper  instruction,  but  that  all  parts  might  every 
where  be  filled  with  healthy  learning. 

XIV.  Who.  then,  shall  be  the  heir  ?  Not  that  reasoning 
which  remains  in  the  prison  of  the  body  according  to  its  own 
Toluntary  intention,  but  that  which  is  loosened  from  those 

*  Genens  zs.  12.  t  Genetii  zr.  8. 
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bonds  and  emancipated,  and  which  has  advanced  beyond  the 
walls,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  say  so^Qiailtself  forsaken  itseS: 
•'  For  he/*  says  the  scripture,  **  who  shaiH  come  out  from  thee, 
he  shall  be  thy  heir.**    Therefore  if  auj  desire  comes  upon 
thee.  0  soul,  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  good  things  of  Grod, 
leave  not  only  thy  country,*  the  body,  and  thy  kindred,  the 
outward  senses,  and  thy  fathers  house,  that  is  speech;  bat 
also  flee  from  thyself,  and  depart  out  of  thyself,  like  the 
Cerybantes,  or  those  possessed  with  demons,  being  driven  to 
frenzy,  and  inspired  by  some  prophetic  inspiration.     For  while*^ 
the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  enthusiastic  inspiration,  and  while  it    | 
is  no  longer  mistress  of  itself,  but  is  agitated  and  drawn  into    ' 
frenzy  by  heavenly  love,  and  drawn  upwards  to  that  object,    1 
truth  remoWng  all  impediments  out  of  its  way,  and  making    j 
every  thing  before  it  plain,  that  so  it  may  advance  by  a  level 
and  easv  road,  its  destinv  is  to  become  an  inheritor  of  the 
things  of  God. 

But,  0  mind !  take  confidence,  and  explain  to  us  how  you  de- 
part and  emigrate  from  those  former  things,  you  who  utter  things 
perceptible  only  by  the  intellect  to  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  hear  rightly,  always  saying,  I  emigrated  from  my  sojourn  in 
the  body  when  I  learnt  to  despise  the  flesh,  and  I  emigrated 
from  the  outward  sense  when  I  learnt  to  look  upon  the  objects 
of  outward  sense  as  things  which  had  no  existence  in  reality — 
condemning  its  judicial  faculties  as  spurious  and  corrupted,  and 
full  of  false  opinion,  and  also  condemning  the  objects  submit- 
ted to  that  judgment  as  speciously  devised  to  allure  and  to  de« 
ceive,  and  to  snatch  the  truth  from  out  of  the  middle  of  nature. 
Again,  I  departed  from  speech  when  I  convicted  it  of  great 
unreasonableness,  although  it  talked  of  sublime  subjects  and 
pufled  itself  up ;  for  it  dared  a  not  inconsiderable  deed  of  daring, 
namely,  to  show  me  bodies  through  the  medium  of  shadow>i, 
and  things  by  means  of  words,  which  was  impossible ;  therefore 
it  kept  stumbling  about  over  repeated  obstacles,  and  kept  on 
talking  vainly,  being  unable  by  common  expressions  to  give  a 
clear  representation  and  understanding  of  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  subjects  with  which  it  was  dealing.  But  I,  learning 
by  experience,  like  an  infant  and  untaught  child,  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  depart  from  all  these  thing<j,  and  to  attri- 
bute the  powers  of  each  to  God,  who  makes  and  consolidates 
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..i^.aiiu  compreiiendmg,  but  otfer  and  dedicate  these  thii 
him  who  is  the  cause  of  thinkiui^  accurately,  and  of  coi 
heniiing  without  being  deceived. 

XV.    But  it  is  the   hoUer  of  the  all-sacred  places  i. 
temple  which  receives  this  offering ;  for  it  appears  that 
are  two ;  the  one  discernible  onlj  by  the  intellect,  and  the  < 
perceptible  by  the  outward  senses.     Now,  of  these  creai 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  this  world  if 
receptacle  ;  but  of  those  things  which  are  truly  invisible, 
world,  which  is  discernible  only  by  the  intellect,  is  the  m; 
zine  :   but  he  that  goes  out  from  us  and  desires  to  becom< 
attendant  of  God,  is  the  inheritor  of  the  much  celebn 
wealth  of  nature ;  he  bears  witness,  who  says,  **  He  brau 
him  out.  and  said  unto  him.  Look  up  to  heaven  ;**  *  since  \ 
is  the  treasury  of  the  good  things  of  God.     '*  May  the  Loi 
says  he,  •*  open  to  thee  the  treasury  of  his  good  things,t"— t 
is,  the  heaven  ;  out  of  which  he  who  furnishes  the  supply  d 
incessantly  rain  the  most  perfect  joys. 

Look  up,  then,  so  as  to  con\ict  the  blind  race  of  comn 
men,  which,  though  it  appears  to  see,  is  blind.  For  how  < 
it  he  otherwise  than  blind,  when  it  sees  evil  instead  of  go 
and  what  is  unjust  instead  of  what  is  just,  and  the  indulgei 
of  the  passions,  instead  of  a  mastery  over  them,  and  diii 
mortal,  instead  of  things  immortal,  and  when  it  runs  av 
from  its  monitors  and  correctors,  and  from  ronvinti/^-  — -> 
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word,  the  heavenly,  incorraptible  food  of  the  soul,  which  is  food 
ofj^nifimplgtionj  but  the  others  fix  their  eyes  on  ^ili^'and 
onions,  food  ^hich  causes  pain  to  the  eves,  and  troubles  the 
sight,  and  makes  men  wink,  and  on  other  unsavoury  food,  of 
leeks,  and  dead  fish,  the  appropriate  provender  of  Egypt. 
"  For,"  says  the  scripture,  "  we  remembered  the  fish  which  we 
ate  in  Egypt  without  pa3rment,  and  the  gourds,  and  the  cucum- 
bers, the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the  garlic  ;  but  now  our  soul  is 
dry,  and  our  eyes  behold  nothing  but  manna."* 

XVI.  And  the  statement,  '*He  led  him  out"t  (i^ftyoLytv  aurhv 
f^w),  has  a  bearing  also  on  moral  considerations,  though  some 
persons,  through  their  want  of  instruction  in  moral  philosophy, 
are  accustomed  to  ridicule  it,  saying,  '*  For  is  any  one  ever  led 
out  in  (f§fti  i/ffdyifui),  or  led  in  out  (iia-i^treu  t^cu)?  "  "  Certainly," 
I  would  reply,  **  you  ridiculous  and  very  foolish  man ;  for  you 
have  never  learnt  how  to  trace  the  dispositions  of  the  soul ; 
but  by  this  language  of  yours  you  only  seek  to  understand  those 
motions  of  bodies  which  are  exerted  in  change  of  place.  On 
which  account  it  seems  paradoxical  to  you  to  speak  of  any  one 
coming  out  into  ('I'fp^tt'a'  i/<r«),  or  going  in  out  (ijtfx**'"' 
f|w) ;  but  to  those  acquainted  ^ith  Moses  none  of  these  things 
seem  inconsistent.'* 

Would  you  not  say  that  the  perfect  high  priest  when,  being 
in  the  inmost  shrine,  be  is  performing  his  national  sacrifices,  is 
both  within  and  without  at  the  same  time  ?  within  in  respect 
of  his  visible  body,  but  without  in  respect  of  his  soul,  which  is 
roaming  about  and  wandering  ?  And  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  you  not  say  that  a  man  who  was  not  of  the  family 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  but  who  was  a  lover  of  God  and 
beloved  by  God,  though  standing  without  the  holy  shrine,  was 
neveitheless  in  reality  in  its  inmost  parts?  looking  upon  his 
whole  life  in  the  body  as  a  sojourning  in  a  foreign  land ;  but 
while  he  is  able  to  live  only  in  the  soul,  then  he  thinks  that 
he  is  abiding  in  his  own  country. 

For  every  fool  is  outside  of  friendship,  even  though  he  may 
not  depart  for  one  moment  from  daily  association  with  people 
But  every  wise  man  is  within  friendship,  even  if  he  be  dwelling 
at  a  distance,  not  merely  in  a  different  country,  but  in  another 
climate  and  region  of  the  world.  But,  according  to  Moses,  a 
friend  is  so  near  to  one  as  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  one^tf 
*  Numbers  zL  5.  t  Genetis  xv.  fi. 
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own  soul^  for  he  says,  "  the  friend  who  is  like  thy  soul."*  And 
again  he  says,  **  The  priest  shall  not  be  a  man  bj  himself,  when 
he  goeth  into  the  holj  of  holies,  until  he  cometh  out  ;*' f  speak- 
ing not  with  reference  to  the  motions  of  the  body,  but  to  those 
of  the  soul ;  for  the  mind,  while  it  is  offering  holy  sacrifices 
to  God  in  all  purity,  is  not  a  human  but  a  divine  mind ;  but 
wh'^n  it  is  serving  any  human  object,  it  then  descends  from 
heaven  and  becomes  changed,  or  rather  it  falls  to  the  earth  and 
goes  out,  even  though  the  mind  may  still  remain  within. 

Very  correctly,  therefore,  it  is  said,  he  led  him  out  {i^nyayt^ 
i^m)  of  the  prison  according  to  the  body,  of  the  caves  existing 
P  in  he  external  senses,  of  the  sophistries  displayed  in  deceit- 
I    ful  speech ;  and  beyond  all  this,  out  of  himself  and  out  of  the 
I    idea  that  by  his  own  self-exerted,  self-implanted,  and  inde« 
J   pendent  power  he  was  able  to  conceive  and  comprehend. 
^       XVII.  And  after  he  has  conducted  him  out,  he  says  to  him, 
"  Look  up  to  heaven,  and  count  the  stars,  if  thou  art  able  to 
number  them ;  thus  shall  be  thy  seed.  "J  He  says  very  beautifully, 
«<Thus  shall  be  thy  seed,**  not  so  great  shall  it  be.  equal  in  number 
to  the  stars  ;  for  he  does  not  intend  here  to  allude  to  their  mul- 
titude only,  but  also  to  an  infinite  number  of  other  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  entire  and  perfect  happiness.  **  Thus 
Hhall  thy  seed  be,*"  says  God,  as  the  ethereal  firmament  which 
thou  beholdest,  so  heavenly,  so  full  of  unshadowed  and  pure 
brilliancy  (for  night  is  driven  away  from  heaven,  and  darkness 
from  virtue,)  most  thoroughly  like  the  stars,  beautifully  adorned, 
having  an  arrangement  which  knows  no  de\'iation,  but  which  is 
always  the  same  and  proceeding  in  the  same  way.    For  he  means 
him  to  speak  of  the  soul  of  the  \rise  man  as  a  copy  of  heaven,  or, 
\1  one  may  use  such  a  hyperbolical  expression,  as  an  actual  heaven 
upon  earth,  having  pure  appearances  in  the  air,  and  well 
arranged   motions,  and  harmonious  progress,  and  periodical 
revolutions  of  divine  character,  star-like  and  brilliant  ravs  of 
virtue. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  number  of  the  stars 
which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  be  to  count  those  which  are  discernible  only  by  the 
intellect  ?  for  in  proportion,  I  suppose,  as  that  which  judges  is 
better  or  worse  than  that  which  is  judged  of  (for  the  mind  is 

•  Deal  ziiL  fi.  f  Leriticua  xvi  17.  X  Gtneni  zr.  5. 
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better  than  the  outward  sense,  and  the  outward  sense  is  duller 
than  the  intellect ;  in  the  same  ratio  do  the  subjects  of  the 
judgment  differ:  so  that  the  objects  of  the  intellect  are  in- 
finitely superior  to  those  of  the  outward  senses ;  for  the  eyes 
in  the  body  are  the  smallest  imaginable  portion  of  the  eye  of 
the  soul ;  for  the  one  is  like  the  sun,  but  the  others  only  re- 
semble lamps,  which  are  at  one  time  lighted  and  at  another 
extinguished. 

XVIII.  Therefore  that  is  a  necessary  addition  which  is  sub- 
joined,  **  Abraham  believed  in  God/'*  to  the  praise  of  him 
who  did  thus  believe.  And  yet,  perhaps,  some  one  may  say, 
•*  Do  you  judge  this  worthy  of  praise  ?  who  would  not  give  his 
attention  to  God  when  saying  or  promising  anything,  even  if 
he  were  the  most  wicked  and  impious  of  all  men  ?*'  To  whom 
we  will  reply,  **  Do  not,  do  not,  my  good  man,  without  further 
inquiry,  either  rob  the  wise  man  of  his  due  praise,  or  attribute 
to  unworthy  persons  that  most  perfect  of  the  virtues,  faith ; 
and  do  not  blame  our  opinion  on  this  point ;  for  if  you  are 
willing  to  enter  upon  a  deeper  investigation  into  this  subject, 
and  are  not  content  with  examining  it  superficially,  you  will 
then  see  clearly,  that  \iithout  the  assistance  or  addition  of 
something  else,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  God  on  account  of 
that  connection  with  mortality  in  which  we  are  involved, 
which  compels  us  to  put  some  trust  in  money,  and  gloryt  and 
authoiity,  and  friends,  and  health,  and  vigour  of  body,  and 
in  numerous  other  things ;  but  to  wash  off  all  these  extraneous 
things,  to  disbelieve  in  creation,  which  is,  in  all  respects,  un- 
trustworthy as  far  as  regards  itself,  and  to  believe  in  the  only 
true  and  faithful  God,  is  the  work  of  a  great  and  heavenly 
mind,  which  is  no  longer  allured  or  infiuenced  by  any  of  the 
circumstances  usually  affecting  human  life. 

XIX.  And  it  is  well  added  in  the  scripture,  **  And  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness :"  for  nothing  is  so  righteous 
as  to  have  an  unalloyed  and  entire  belief  in  the  only  God. 

But  this,  although  both  just  and  consistent  with  reason, 
was  considered  an  incredible  thing  on  account  of  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  generality  of  men,  whom  the  holy  scripture  con 
demns,  saying,  that  **  to  anchor  firmly  and  unchangeably  on 
the  only  living  God,  is  a  thing  to  be  admired  among  men, 
who  have  no  possession  of  true  unmingled  good,  but  is  not  to 
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be  wondered  at  if  truth  guide  the  judgment;  but  it  is  the 
especial  attribute  of  justice. 

XX.  The  scripture  proceeds :  **  And  he  said  unto  him  I  am 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaidsans,  so 
as  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.'*  These  words  exhibit 
not  only  a  promise,  but  a  contirmation  of  an  ancient  promise ; 
for  the  good  which  was  previously  bestowed  upon  him  was  the 
departure  from  the  Chaldasan  philosophy,  which  was  occupied 
about  the  things  of  the  air.  which  taught  men  to  suppose  that 
the  world  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  was  God  himself; 
and  that  good  and  evil  is  caused  in  the  case  of  all  existing 
things,  by  the  motions  and  fixed  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
stars,  and  that  on  these  motions  the  origin  of  all  good  and  evil 
depends:  and  the  equable  (o^aXi})  and  regular  motion  of 
these  bodies  in  heaven,  persuaded  those  simple  men  to  look 
upon  these  things  as  omens,  for  the  name  of  the  Chaldoeans 
being  interpreted  is  synonymous  with  equability  (o/LaXoTt,;). 
But  the  new  blessing  which  is  promised  is  the  acquisition  of 
that  wisdom  which  is  not  taught  by  the  outward  senses,  but  is 
comprehended  by  the  pure  mind,  and  by  which  the  best  of  all 
emigrations  is  confirmed ;  when  the  soul  departs  from  astro- 
nomy and  learns  to  apply  itself  to  natural  philosophy,  and  to 
exchange  unsure  conjecture  for  certain  apprehension,  and,  to 
speak  with  real  truth,  to  quit  the  creature  for  the  Creator,  and 
the  world  for  its  father  and  maker ;  for  the  scriptures  tell  us, 
that  the  votaries  of  the  Chaldsean  philosophy  believed  in  the 
heaven,  but  that  he  who  abandoned  that  sect  believed  in  the 
ruler  of  the  heaven  and  the  manager  of  the  whole  world, 
namely,  in  God.  A  very  beautiful  inheritance,  greater  per- 
haps than  the  power  of  him  who  receives  it,  but  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  giver. 

XXI.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  lover  of  wisdom  to 
have  a  hope  of  good  things,  and  to  expect  all  kinds  of  ad- 
mirable things,  because  of  the  predictions  given  to  him,  but 
unless  he  also  knows  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  arrive  at 
the  succession  of  his  inheritance,  he  thinks  it  very  grievous, 
inasmuch  as  he  thirsts  after  knowledge,  and  has  an  insatiable 
desire  of  attaining  to  it ;  on  which  account  he  puts  a  question, 
saying,  **  0  Lord  God,  how  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit 
it?"  Perhaps  some  one  may  say  that  this  question  is  at 
variance  with  perfect  faith,  for  that  to  feel  such  a  difficulty  is 
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the  part  of  one  who  doubts,  but  that  it  is  the  part  of  one  who 
believes  to  seek  for  nothing  further.  We  must  say,  therefore, 
that  he  both  doubts  and  has  believed,  but  not  about  the  same 
matter,  far  from  it,  for  he  has  believed  that  he  is  to  be  an  in- 
heritor of  wisdom,  but  he  only  seeks  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  this  event  will  take  place ;  that  it  really  will  take  place 
he  does  bj  all  means  confidently  comprehend,  in  accordance 
with  the  ctivine  promises. 

'  Therefore  the  teacher  having  praised  the  desire  for  learn- 
ing which  he  feels,  begins  his  explanation  with  the  first 
elementary  instruction,  in  which  this  is  set  down  as  the  first 
and  most  necessary  thing,  "  Take  for  me."  *  The  sentence  is 
brief,  but  the  meaning  is  great ;  for  there  are  not  a  few  things 
implied  in  these  words.  In  the  first  place  you  have,  says  God, 
no  goed  thing  of  your  own,  but  whatever  you  fancy  that  you 
have,  another  has  bestowed  it  upon  you.  From  which  it  is 
inferred  that  all  things  are  the  property  of  God  who  gives 
them,  but  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  creature  which  only 
existed  after  him,  and  which  stretches  forth  its  hands  to  take 
them.  In  the  second  place,  he  says,  even  if  you  take  them, 
take  them  not  for  yourself,  but  think  what  is  thus  given  you  a 
loan  or  deposit,  and  be  ready  to  restore  it  to  him  who  has  de- 
posited it  with,  or  contributed  it  to  you,  requiting  an  older 
favour  with  a  newer  one,  and  an  original  kindness  with  one 
proffered  instead  of  it,  as  justice  and  propriety  require. 

XXII.  For  many  men  have  become  wicked  in  respect  of 
such  sacred  deposits,  having,  through  their  immoderate  cove^ 
ousness  improperly  used  the  property  of  others  as  their  own. 
But  do  thou,  0  good  man !  endeavour  with  all  thy  strength, 
not  only  to  present  what  you  have  received  without  injury  and 
without  adulteration,  but  also  to  take  even  more  care  iJban  that 
of  such  things,  that  he  who  has  deposited  them  with  you  may 
have  no  grounds  to  blame  the  care  which  has  been  exercised 
by  you.  And  what  the  Creator  of  man  has  deposited  in  your — ^\ 
custody  are  soul,  speech,  and  external  sense ;  which  are  sym- 
bolically named  a  heifer,  a  ram,  and  a  goat,  in  the  sacred  scrip-  ^^ 
tures.  But  these  things  some  persons  have  at  once  appropriated 
through  self-love,  but  others  have  stored  them  up  so  as  to  be 
able  to  return  them  in  due  season.  Now,  of  those  who  have 
appropriated  them,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number;  for 
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who  of  us  is  tbere  nho  does  not  think  his  boqI,  and  hia  speech, 
and  his  external  senses,  all  taken  together,  to  be  his  own  pro- 
pertj,  thinking  that  to  feel,  and  to  speak,  and  to  comprehend, 
depend  upon  himself  alone  ?  But  of  those  who  reallv  preserre 
their  faith  holy  and  inviolate,  the  namber  is  very  small. 

Such  men  attiibute  to  God  these  three  things:  the  soul, 
the  external  sense,  and  speech.  For  th^  have  received  all 
these  things,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  turn,  in  whose  favour 
thej  naturally  and  appropriatelj  confess  that  the  energies  ac 
cording  to  each  of  these  thne  things  depend  upon  him.  nameljr, 
the  imaginations  and  apprehensions  of  the  mind,  the  explana- 
tions of  speech,  and  the  perceptions  of  the  outward  senses. 
Those,  now,  who  attribute  these  things  to  themselves,  have 
received  an  allotment  worthy  of  their  own  perveiseness,  namely, 
a  soul  fond  of  plotting  against  others,  polluted  with  irrational 
passions,  and  enveloped  in  a  multitude  of  vices  ;  at  one  time 
eager  to  indulge  in  violent  insolence  throi^h  its  gluttony  and 
lasciviousness.  as  though  it  were  in  a  brothel ;  at  another  time 
held  fost  by  the  multitude  of  its  iniquities  as  in  a  prison,  with 
wicked  (not  men  but)  actions  which  deserve  to  be  led  before 
all  the  judges.  Secondly,  speech  insolent,  loquacious,  sharp- 
ened against  the  truth  injurious  to  all  who  come  in  its  way, 
and  bringing  disgrace  upon  those  who  possess  it.  Thirdly,  the 
external  sense,  insatiable,  always  filling  itself  with  the  objects 
of  the  outward  senses,  but  through  its  immoderate  appetites 
never  able  to  be  satisfied,  disregarding  all  its  monitois  and  cor- 
rectors, so  as  to  refuse  to  look  upon  or  to  listen  to  them,  and 
to  rqect  with  disdain  all  that  they  say  to  it  for  its  good.  But 
those  who  take  these  things  not  for  themselves  but  for  God, 
attribute  each  one  of  them  to  him.  guarding  that  which  they 
have  acqttired  in  a  truly  holy  and  religious  manner,  keeping 
their  mind,  so  that  it  shidl  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  things 
jlating  to  God  and  to  his  excellencies,  and  their  speech  so  ss 
to  make  it,  with  unrestrained  mouth,  and  with  encomiums,  and 
,  hymns,  and  announcements  of  happiness,  honour  the  father  of- 
the  universe,  collecting  together  and  exhibiting  all  its  powers  of 
interpretation  and  utterance  in  this  one  office ;  and  regulating 
the  external  senses,  so  that  forming  a  conception  of  the  whole 
of  that  world  which  is  perceptible  by  them,  they  may,  in  > 
guileless,  honest,  and  pure  manner,  relate  to  the  soul  all  ths 
uaven  and  earth,  and  the  nauret  whose  home  is  between  the 
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two,  and  all  animals  and  plants,  and  their  respective  energies  and 
faculties,  and  all  their  motions  and  their  stationary  existence. 

For  God  has  implanted  in  the  mind  a  power  of  comprehend-'' 
ing  that  world,  which  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  by 
its  own  power,  but  the  inyisible  world  by  means  of  the  external 
senses.  And  if  any  one  were  able  in  all  his  parts  to  live  to 
God  rather  than  to  himself,  looking  by  means  of  the  external 
senses  into  those  things  which  are  their  proper  objects,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  out  the  truth;  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
soul,  investigating  in  a  philosophical  spirit  the  proper  objects  of 
intelligence,  and  those  things  which  have  a  real  existence,  and 
by  means  of  his  organs  of  voice,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the 
world  and  of  its  Creator,  he  will  have  a  happy  and  a  blessed  life. 

XXIII.  I  think  then  that  this  is  what  intimated  in  the 
words,  *'  Take  for  me  ;  **  God,  intending  to  send  down  the  per- 
fection of  his  divine  virtue  from  heaven  to  earth,  out  of  pity 
for  our  race,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  left  destitute  of  a 
better  portion,  prepared  in  a  symbolical  manner  the  sacred 
tabernacle  and  the  things  in  it,  a  thing  made  after  the  model 
and  in  imitation  of  wisdom.  For  he  says  that  he  has  erected 
his  oracle  as  a  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  our  impurity,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  something  whereby  we  may  be  purified, 
washing  off  and  cleansing  all  those  things  which  dirt  and 
defile  our  miserable  life,  full  of  all  evil  reputation  as  it  is. 

Let  us  now  then  see  in  what  manner  he  has  commanded  us 
to  bring  in  the  different  things  which  are  to  contribute  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  tabernacle.  '*  The  Lord, "  says  the  scripture, 
**  spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  take  ye  first-fruits  for  me  of  whatever  it  shall  seem  good 
to  your  heart  to  take  my  first-fruits.**  •  Therefore  here  also 
there  is  an  injunction  to  take  not  for  themselves  but  for  God, 
examining  who  it  is  who  gives  these  things,  and  doing  no 
ii:\jury  to  what  is  given,  but  preserving  it  free  from  danger,  and 
free  from  spot,  perfect  and  entire.  And  the  injunction,  by 
which  he  orders  the  first  fruits  to  be  offered  to  himself,  is  full 
of  doctrine ;  for  in  real  truth  the  beginnings  both  of  bodies 
and  of  things  are  investigated  with  reference  to  Grod  alone ; 
and  search  if  you  wish  to  understand  everything,  plants  and 
animals,  and  arts  and  sciences. 

Are  then  the  first  castings  of  the  seed  of  plants,  the  actions 

•  Exodui  xxT.  1. 
I  2 
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of  hasbandrj  or  the  invisible  \vork8  of  invisible  nature?  What 
more  need  I  ask  ?  What  are  the  works  of  men  and  other 
animals  ?  Have  not  they  parents  as  co-operating  causes,  as  it 
were,  and  also  nature  as  the  primary  and  more  important  and 
real  cause  ?  And  is  not  nature  the  fountain,  and  root,  and 
foundation  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  or  any  other  name  yon 
please  to  give  to  the  oldest  of  principles,  nature,  upon  wluch 
all  speculations  are  built  up  ?  And  if  nature  be  not  first  laid  as 
the  foundation,  everythins  is  imperfect,  and  on  this  account 
some  one  seems  to  me  to  have  said  with  great  felicity : — 

The  first  begizmisg  is  qnita  half  the  whole. 

XXIV.  Very  appropriately  therefore  does  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture command  the  first-fruits  to  be  offered  up  to  the  all-ruling 
God.  And  in  another  passage  we  read  '*  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  saying,  Sanctify  to  me  all  the-first  bom :  cdl  that  is 
first  brought  forth,  all  that  openeth  the  womb  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  whether  of  man  or  beast  is  mine/**  so  that 
it  is  openly  asserted  in  these  words,  that  all  the  first  things, 
whether  in  point  of  time  or  of  power,  are  the  property  of  God, 
and  most  especially  all  the  first-bom ;  since  the  whole  of  that 
race  which  is  imperishable  shall  justly  be  apportioned  to  the 
immortal  God ;  and  if  there  is  anything,  in  short,  which  openeth 
the  womb,  whether  of  man  which  here  means  speech  and  reason. 
Of  of  beast  which  signifies  the  outward  sense  and  the  body ; 
for  that  which  openedi  the  womb  of  all  these  things,  whether 
of  the  mind,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  comprehend  the  things 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  or  of  the  speech  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  e~<^rcise  the  energies  of  voice,  or  of  the  external 
senses,  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  receive  the  impressions  which 
are  made  upon  them  by  their  appropriate  subjects,  or  of  the 
body  to  fit  it  for  its  appropriate  stationary  conditions  or 
motions,  is  the  invisible,  spermatic,  technical,  and  divine  Word, 
which  shall  most  properly  be  dedicated  to  the  Father. ^ 

And,  indeed,  as  are  the  beginnings  of  God  so  likewise  are 
the  ends  of  God ;  and  Moses  is  a  witness  to  this,  where  he 
commands  to  "  separate  off  the  end,  and  to  confess  that  it  is 
due  to  God.'*t    The  things  in  the  world  do  also  bear  witness. 

«  Kxoduizi]L2. 

f  There  ie  probably  some  corruption  here.    The  marginal  reference 
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How  80?  The  beginning  of  a  plant  is  the  seed,  and  the  end 
is  the  fniit,  each  of  them  being  the  work,  not  of  husbandry, 
but  of  nature.  Again,  of  knowledge  the  beginning  is  nature, 
as  has  been  shown,  but  the  end  can  never  reach  mankind,  for 
no  man  is  perfect  in  anj  branch  of  study  whatever ;  but  it  is  a 
plain  truth,  that  all  excellence  and  perfection  belong  to  one 
Being  alone ;  we  therefore  are  borne  on,  for  the  future,  on  the 
confines  of  beginning  and  end,  learning,  teaching,  tilling  the 
ground,  working  up  everything  else,  as  if  we  were  really  effect- 
ing something,  that  the  creature  also  may  seem  to  be  doing 
something ;  therefore,  with  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  Moses 
has  confessed  that  the  first-fruits  and  the  end  belong  to  God, 
speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  where  he  says,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  .  . .  "*  And  again  he  says,  '*  God 
finished  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Now  therefore  he  says. 
"  Take  for  me,"  assigning  to  himself  what  becomes  him,  and 
admonishing  his  hearer  not  to  adulterate  what  is  given  to  him, 
but  to  take  care  of  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  importance. 
And  again,  in  another  passage,  he  who  has  need  of  nothing, 
and  who  on  this  account  takes  nothing,  will  confess  that  he 
does  take  something,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  his  worshippers 
the  feeling  of  piety,  and  of  implanting  in  them  an  eagerness 
after  holiness,  and  moreover  sharpening  their  zeal  in  his  ser- 
vice, as  one  who  favourably  receives  the  genuine  worship  and 
service  of  a  willing  soul,  "  For  behold,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
taken  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  first-bom  that  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  shall  be  their  ran- 
som ;"t  therefore  we  take  and  give,  but  we  are  said  to  take 
with  strict  accuracy,  but  it  is  only  by  a  metaphorical  abuse  of 
the  term  that  we  are  said  to  give,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  And  it  is  very  felicitously  that  he  has 
called  the  Levites  a  ransom,  for  nothing  so  completely  con- 
ducts the  mind  to  freedom  as  its  fleeing  for  refiige  to  and 
becoming  a  suppliant  of  God ;  and  this  is  what  the  consecrated 
tribe  of  the  Levites  particularly  professes  to  be. 

XXV.  Having  now,  therefore,  said  as  much  as  is  proper  on 
these  subjects,  let  us  proceed  onwards  to  what  comes  next ; 
for  we  have  postponed  the  consideration  of  many  things  which 

U  to  Numbers  xzi.  41,  and  there  are  only  thirty-five  versee  in  the 
chapter.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  previous  instances 
*  Geneids  i  1.  f  Num.  iiL  12. 
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ought  to  be  examined  into  with  exactness.  "  Take  for  me/ 
says  God,  ^'  a  heifer  which  has  never  been  joked  and  has 
never  been  ill-treated,  tender  and  jomig/**  and  exulting; 
that  is  to  saj,  a  soul  adapted  easily  to  receive  government,  and 
instruction,  and  superintendence.  "  Take  for  me  also  a  ram,** 
that  is  to  sav,  speech  contentious  and  perfect,  capable  of  dis- 
secting and  overthrowing  the  sophistries  of  those  who  advance 
contraiy  opinions,  and  capable  also  of  ensuring  safety,  and 
good  order,  and  regularity  to  him  who  uses  it.  **  Take  for 
me,*'  also  the  external  sense,  which  lives  and  directs  all  its 
energies  to  the  world,  which  is  perceptible  by  it,  that  is,  "  a 
goat,"  three  complete  years  old,  enjoying  solid  strength  in  a 
perfect  number,  haxnng  beginning,  middle,  and  end.     Besides 

f  all  these  things,  '*  a  turtle  dove  and  a  pigeon,"  that  is  to  say, 

/  divine  and  human  wisdom,  both  of  them  being  winged,  and 
being  animals  accustomed  to  soar  on  high,  still  different  from 
one  another,  as  much  as  genus  differs  from  species  or  a  copy 
from  the  model ;  for  dix-ine  wisdom  is  fond  of  lonely  places, 

,  loving  solitude,  on  account  of  the  only  God,  whose  possession 
she  is ;  and  this  is  called  a  turtle-dove,  symbolically ;  but  the 

.  other  is  quiet  and  tame,  and  gregarious,  haunting  the  cities  of 
men,  and  rejoicing  in  its  abode  among  mortals,  and  so  they 
liken  her  to  a  pigeon. 

XXYI.  Moses  appears  to  me  to  have  intended  figuratively 

to  represent  these  virtues  when  he  calls  the  mid  wives  of  the 

Egyptians,  Shiphrah  and  Puah.t  for  the  name  Shiphrah,  being 

interpreted,  means  *'  a  little  bird,"  and  Puah  means  "  red. 

Now  it  is  the  especial  property  of  divine  wisdom,  like  a  bird, 

to  be  always  soaring  on  high ;  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of 

human  wisdom  to  study  modesty  and  temperance,  so  as  to 

blush  at  all  objects  which  are  worthy  to  cause  a  blush ;  and  as 

a  very  manifest  proof  of  this  the  scripture  says,  "  He  took  for 

/himself  all  these  things. '*$     This  is  the  praise  of  a  virtuous 

/  man,  who  preserves  the  sacred  deposit  of  those  things  which 

i  he  has  received,  the  soul,  the  outward  sense,  speech,  divine 

\  wisdom,  human  knowledge,  in  a  pure  and  guileless  manner, 

„_\ttot  for  himself,  but  only  for  him  who  has  trusted  him.     After 

this  the  scripture  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  he  divided  them  in 

the  middle,"  not  explaining  who  did  so,  in  order  that  you  maj 

understand  that  it  was  the  untaught  God  who  divided  themi 

*  Genesis  xv.  9.  f  £xodui  L  15.  X  6«Eieiii  zv.  10 
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and  that  he  divided  all  the  natures  of  bodies  and  of  things  one 
after  another,  which  appeared  to  be  closely  fitted  together  and 
united  by  his  word,  which  cuts  through  everything;  which 
being  sharpened  to  the  finest  possible  edge,  never  ceases 
dividing  all  the  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  and  when  it  has 
gone  through  them  all,  and  arrived  at  the  things  which  are 
called  atoms  and  indivisible,  then  again  this  divider  begins 
from  them  to  divide  those  things  which  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  speculations  of  reason  into  unspeakable  and  indescriba- 
ble portions,  and  to  '*  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,"*  like 
hairs,  as  Moses  says,  making  them  into  one  length  without 
breadth,  like  unsubstantial  lines.  Each  therefore  of  the  three"^ 
victims  he  divided  in  the  midst,  dividing  the  soul  into  the  ra- 
tional and  the  irrational  part,  speech  into  truth  and  falsehood, 
and  the  outward  sense  into  imaginations  which  can  be  and 
which  cannot  be  comprehended;  and  these  divisions  he  im- 
mediately places  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  that  is,  the 
rational  part  opposite  to  the  irrational,  truth  to  falsehood,  what 
is  comprehensible  to  what  is  incomprehensible,  leaving  the 
birds  undivided ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  incorporeal 
and  divine  sciences  into  contrarieties  at  variance  with  one* 
another. 

XXVII.  But  as  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  division 
into  equal  portions,  and  on  that  of  opposite  contrarieties,  is  of 
great  extent  and  of  necessary  importance,  we  will  not  wholly 
pass  it  by,  nor  will  we  dwell  on  it  with  prolixity,  but,  investi- 
gating it  as  it  is,  we  will  be  content  with  such  things  as  seem 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

For  as  the  Creator  divided  our  soul  and  our  limbs  in 
the  middle,  so  also,  in  the  same  manner,  did  he  divide 
the  essence  of  the  universe  when  he  made  the  world;  for, 
having  taken  it,  he  began  to  divide  it  thus :  in  the  first 
instance,  he  made  two  divisions,  the  hea\T  and  the  light, 
separating  that  which  was  thick  from  that  which  was 
more  subtle.  After  that,  he  again  made  a  second  division  of 
each,  dividing  the  subtle  part  into  air  and  fire,  and  the  denser 
portion  into  water  and  earth ;  and,  first  of  all,  he  laid  down 
those  elements,  which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  the  world  which  is  percep- 
tible by  the  outward  senses.     Again,  he  subdivided  heavy  and 

*  Exodus  xzziz.  8. 
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light  according  to  other  ideas,  for  he  divided  the  light  into 
cold  and  hot ;  and  the  cold  he  called  air,  and  that  which  was 
hot  by  nature  he  called  fire.  The  heavy,  again,  he  divided 
into  wet  and  dry  ;  and  the  dry  he  called  land,  and  the  wet  he 
called  water — and  each  of  these,  again,  received  other  further 
subdivisions ;  for  the  land  was  divided  into  continents  and 
islands,  and  the  water  into  sea  and  rivers,  and  all  drinkable 
springs,  and  the  air  was  divided  into  the  solstices  of  summer 
and  winter ;  fire,  also,  was  divided  into  what  is  useful  (but  fire 
is  a  most  insatiable  and  destructive  thing),  and  also  by  a  dif- 
ferent division  into  what  is  saving;  and  this  division  was 
assigned  for  the  conformation  of  the  heaven. 

But  as  he  divided  the  things  when  entire,  so  also  did  he 
divide  the  particular  divisions,  some  of  which  were  animated 
and  others  inanimate ;  and  of  those  which  were  inanimate  he 
made  a  division  into  those  which  always  remain  in  the  same 
place,  the  bond  of  which  is  habit,  and  those  which  move,  not 
indeed  in  the  way  of  changing  their  place,  but  so  us  to  grow, 
which  indescribable  nature  has  vivified.  Again  of  these,  those 
which  are  of  wild  materials  are  productive  of  wild  fruits,  which 
are  the  food  of  brute  beasts ;  but  others  producing  good  fruit, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  called  forth  diligent  superin- 
tendence and  care,  and  these  produce  fruit  for  the  tamest  of 
all  animals,  namely,  for  man,  that  he  may  enjoy  them.  And 
not  only  did  he  divide  the  inanimate  things,  and  those  which 
had  received  a  soul  and  vitality  in  one  manner — ^for  of  these 
he  defined  one  species  as  that  of  irrational,  and  one  as  that  of 
rational  animals— but  he  also  again  subdivided  each  of  these 
things,  dividing  the  irrational  into  the  wild  and  the  tame 
species,  and  the  rational  into  the  mortal  and  the  immortal. 
Again,  of  the  mortal  he  made  two  divisions,  one  of  which  he 
called  men,  and  the  other  women ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
he  divided  the  irrational  animals  into  male  and  female. 

And  these  things  were  also  subjected  to  other  necessary 
divisions,  which  made  distinctions  between  them;  winged 
animals  being  distinguished  from  terrestrial,  terrestrial  firom 
aquatic  creatures,  and  aquatic  creatures,  again,  firom  both 
^^'^  extremities.  Thus  God,  having  sharpened  his  own  word,  the 
divider  of  all  things,  divides  the  essence  of  the  universe  which 
is  destitute  of  form,  and  destitute  of  all  distinctive  qualities, 
and  the  four  elements  of  the  world  which  were  separated  fix)m 
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this  essence,  and  the  plants  and  animals  which  were  consoli- 
dated bj  means  of  these  elements. 

XXYIII.  But  since  Moses  not  onlj  uses  the  expression, 
"  he  divided,"  but  says  further,  "  he  divided  in  the  midst,"  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  equal  divisions ; 
for  that  which  is  divided  skilfully  just  in  the  middle  makes 
two  equal  divisions.  And  no  man  could  ever  possibly  divide 
anything  into  two  exactly  equal  parts ;  but  it  is  inevitable  that 
one  of  the  divisions  must  ffdl  a  little  short,  or  exceed  a  little, 
if  not  much,  at  all  events  by  a  small  quantity,  in  every 
instance,  which  indeed  escapes  the  perception  of  our  outward 
senses  which  attend  only  to  the  larger  and  more  tangible 
burdens  of  nature  and  custom,  but  wluch  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend atoms  and  indivisible  things.  But  it  is  established 
by  the  incorruptible  word  of  truth  that  there  is  nothing  equal 
in  inequality. 

God  alone  therefore  seems  to  be  exactly  just,  and  to  be  the 
only  being  able  to  divide  in  the  middle  bodies  and  things,  in 
such  a  manner  that  none  of  the  divisions  shall  be  greater  or 
less  than  the  other  by  the  smallest  and  most  indivisible 
portion,  and  he  alone  is  able  to  attain  to  sublime  and  perfect 
equality. 

If  therefore  there  were  but  one  idea  of  perfect  equality, 
what  has  been  said  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  as  there  are  many,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  add  some 
considerations  which  are  suitable.  For  the  word  *'  equal  **  i» 
used  in  one  sense  when  speaking  of  numbers,  as  when  we  say 
that  two  are  equal  to  two,  and  three  to  three ;  and  speak  of 
other  numbers  in  the  same  manner.  But  in  another  sense 
when  speaking  of  magnitude,  as  equal  in  length  or  breadth,  or 
depth,  which  are  all  different  proportions.  For  wrestler 
compared  with  wrestler,  or  cubit  with  cubit  are  equal  in 
magnitude  but  different  in  power,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
measures  and  weights.  But  the  idea  of  equality  is  a  neces- 
sary one,  and  so  is  that  of  equality  in  proportion,  according 
to  which  a  few  things  are  looked  upon  as  equal  to  many,  and 
small  things  are  equal  to  larger  ones.  And  their  proportion- 
ate  equality,  cities  are  accustomed  to  use  at  suitable  times* 
when  they  command  every  citizen  to  contribute  an  equal 
share  of  his  property,  not  equal  in  number,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  assessment,  so  that  in  some  cases  he  who 
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Gontribates  a  hundred  drachms  'mil  appear  to  have  brought 
an  equal  sum  with  him  who  contributes  a  talent. 

XXIX.  These  things  being  thus  previously  sketched  out, 
see  now  how  God,  dividing  things  in  the  middle,  has  divided 
them  into  equal  portions  according  to  all  the  ideas  of  equality 
which  occur  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  He  has  divided 
the  heavy  things  so  as  to  make  them  equal  in  number  to  the 
light  ones,  two  to  two ;  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  earth  and  the 
water,  being  things  of  weight,  are  equal  in  number  to  those 
which  are  by  nature  light,  air  and  fire.  Again,  he  has  made 
one  equal  to  one,  the  driest  thing  to  the  wettest  thing,  the  earth 
to  the  water ;  and  the  coldest  thing  to  the  hottest  thing,  the 
air  to  the  fire,  So,  in  the  same  manner,  he  has  divided  light 
from  darkness,  and  day  from  night,  and  summer  from  wiuter, 
and  autumn  from  spring ;  and  so  on. 

Again,  he  has  divided  things  so  as  to  make  his  divisions 
equal  in  point  of  magnitude ;  such  as  the  parallel  cycles  in 
heaven,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  equinoxes  both  of 
spring  and  autumn,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  winter  and 
summer  solstice.  And  on  the  earth  he  has  divided  the  zones, 
two  being  equal  to  one  another,  which  being  placed  close  to 
the  poles  are  frozen  with  cold,  and  on  this  account  are 
uninhabitable.  And  two  he  has  placed  on  the  borders 
between  these  two  and  the  torrid  zone,  and  these  two  they 
say  are  the  abode  of  a  happy  temperature  of  the  air,  one  of 
them  lying  towards  the  south  and  the  other  towards  the  north. 

Now  the  divisions  of  time  are  equal  in  point  of  length,  the 
longest  day  being  equal  to  the  longest  night,  and  again  the 
shortest  day  being  equal  to  the  shortest  night,  and  the  mean 
length  of  day  to  the  mean  length  of  night.  And  the  equal 
magnitude  of  other  days  and  nights  appears  to  be  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  equinoxes.  From  the  spring  equinox  to  the 
summer  solstice,  day  receives  an  addition  to  its  length,  and 
night,  on  the  other  hand,  submits  to  a  diminution ;  until  the 
longest  day  and  the  shortest  night  are  both  completed.  And 
then  after  the  summer  solstice  the  sun,  turning  back  again  the 
same  road,  neither  more  quickly  nor  more  slowly  than  he 
advanced,  but  always  preserving  the  same  difference  in  the 
same  manner,  having  a  constantly  equal  arrangement, 
proceeds  on  till  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  then,  having  made 
day  and  night  both  equal,  it  begins  to  increase  the  length  of 
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the  night,  diminishing  the  day  audi  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice.  And  when  it  has  made  the  night  the  longest  night, 
and  the  day  the  shortest  day,  then  returning  back  again  and 
adopting  the  same  distances  as  before,  he  again  comes  to  the 
spring  equinox. 

Thus  the  differences  of  time  which  appear  to  be  unequal, 
do  in  reality  possess  a  perfect  equality  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
not  indeed  at  the  same  seasons,  but  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

XXX.  And  a  very  similar  effect  is  seen  in  the  different 
parts  of  animals  and  especially  of  men.  For  hand  is  equal  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  and  nearly  all  the  other  limbs  of  the 
body  are  equal  to  their  corresponding  members  in  magnitude, 
those  on  die  left  hand  being  equal  to  those  on  the  right. 
And  there  are  an  exceeding  number  of  things  which  are  equal 
to  one  another  in  power,  both  among  wet  things  and  dry 
things,  the  judgment  on  which  is  seen  in  measures  and 
scales,  and  things  of  that  kind.  And  nearly  all  things  are 
equal  as  respects  propordon,  even  all  the  little  and  all  the 
great  things  in  the  whole  world.  For  those  who  have 
examined  the  questions  of  natural  philosophy  with  some 
accuracy  say  that  the  four  elements  are  all  equal  in  propor- 
tionate equality.  And  it  is  by  proportion  that  the  whole 
world  is  compounded  together,  and  united,  and  endowed  with 
consistency  so  as  to  remain  firm  for  ever,  proportion  having 
distributed  equality  to  each  of  its  parts.  And  they  say  also  that 
the  four  elements  which  are  in  us,  dryness,  and  moisture,  and 
cold,  and  heat  have  all  been  mixed  together  and  well  adapted 
by  proportionate  equality,  and  in  fact  that  our  whole  composi- 
tion is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  four  powers  combined 
together  by  an  equality  of  proportion. 

XXXI.  But  any  one  who  examines  all  these  things  might 
add  an  interminable  list  of  arguments  and  instances  to  this 
one  present  discussion.  If  he  considered  he  would  find  the 
very  smallest  animals  equal  to  the  largest  as  to  proportion ;  as 
for  instance  he  would  find  the  swallow  equal  to  the  eagle,  the 
herring  equal  to  the  whale,  and  the  ant  equal  to  the  elephant. 
For  body  and  soul,  and  again  pains  and  pleasures,  and  more- 
over affection  for  and  dislike  towards  things,  and  all  the 
other  feelings  which  the  nature  of  animals  experience,  are 
nearly  all  of  them  similar,  being  made  equal  by  the  rule  of 


aiiv  n.'laxation  ;  but  ahvavs  remainint'  tiie  Siime,  made  everv 
sinLjle  existincr  tliinii  lu.Tlectlv,  act'ordiuir  tx)  its  own  exressivtj 
and  consummate  periVotion,  the  Creator  employing  all  numbera 
and  all  the  ideas  which  tend  to  perfection. 

XXXII.  For,  as  Moses  sajrs,  "  He  judged  according  to  the 
little  and  according  to  the  great/'*  engendering  and  fashioning 
everything,  and  not  taking  anything  away  from  the  display  of 
his  art  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  of  his  materials,  not  adding 
anything  because  of  their  brilliancy ;  since  all  the  artists  who 
have  any  reputation  wish  to  work  up  whatever  materials  they 
take  in  an  admirable  manner,  whether  they  are  costly  or 
whether  they  are  inexpensive.  And  before  now,  some  persons, 
having  even  an  extraordinary  love  of  distinction,  have  even 
spent  more  skill  in  working  up  materials  of  little  value,  than 
they  have  devoted  to  those  which  are  costly,  wishing  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  material  by  the  additional 
display  of  their  skill.  But  there  is  no  material  which  has  any 
ralue  in  the  eyes  of  God,  because  he  has  given  all  materials 
in  equal  share  of  his  skill.  In  reference  to  which  it  is  said 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  "  God  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good."t  But  the  things  which  receive  an 
3qual  degree  of  praise,  are  by  all  meaus  held  in  equal  estima- 
uon  by  him  who  confers  the  praise ;  and  what  God  praised 
s^as  not  the  materials  which  he  had  worked  up  into  creation, 
destitute  of  life  and  of  melodv.  and  easilv  dissolved,  and 
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XXXIII.  And  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  who  is  a 
pmiser  of  equality,  that  man  is  Moses.  In  the  first  place 
composing  hymns  in  its  honour,  and  in  every  place,  and  culing 
it  the  especial  property  of  justice,  as  in  fact  its  very  name  to 
some  degree  shows,  to  divide*  bodies  and  things  into  two 
equal  parts;  and  in  the  second  place  blaminff  injustice,  the 
worker  of  the  most  disgraceful  inequality ;  and  inequality  has 
been  the  parent  of  two  wars,  foreign  and  civil  war,  as  on  the 
other  hand  equality  is  the  parent  of  peace.  And  he  also  utters 
the  most  manifest  panegyric  on  justice,  and  the  most  unde- 
niable reproach  of  injustice  when  he  says,  ''You  shall  not 
commit  ii^ustice  in  any  judgment,  nor  in  measures,  or  weights, 
or  balances :  a  just  balance,  and  just  weights,  and  a  just  heap, 
shall  be  yours.**!  And  in  Deuteronomy  he  says,  *'  There  shcdl 
not  be  a  false  weight  in  thy  bag ;  thy  weight  shalt  be  true  and 
just ;  there  shall  not  be  a  little  weight  and  a  large  one ;  that 
thy  days  may  be  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  because  every  one  who 
committeth  injustice  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord-^t 

Therefore  GK>d,  who  loveth  justice,  hates  and  abominates 
injustice,  the  beginning  of  sedition  and  of  evils ;  and  in  one 
passage  the  lawgiver  represents  equality  as  the  muse  of  justice 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  the  entire  heaven.  For  he 
says,  "And  God  made  a  separation  between  the  light  and 
between  the  darkness,  and  he  called  the  light  day,  and  the  dark- 
ness he  called  night '*§  For  it  is  equality  which  allotted  night 
and  day  and  light  and  darkness  to  existing  things.  It  is 
equality  also  that  divided  the  human  race  into  man  and  woman, 
making  two  divisions,  unequal  in  strength,  but  most  perfectly 
equal  for  the  purpose  which  nature  had  principally  in  view,  the 
generation  of  a  third  human  being  like  themselves.  For,  says 
Moses,  *'  God  made  man;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him; 
male  and  female  created  he  them.  ||  He  no  longer  says  **him,*' 
but  *'  them**  in  the  plural  number,  adapting  the  species  to  the 
genus,  which  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  been  divided  with 
perfect  equality. 

XXXIY.  And  he  apportioned  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 

*  The  Qreek  Ib  Sixa  rifivtiv,  m  if  iueatoa^yii,  "justioe,**  ww» 
derived  firom  Hx^,  "  in  two  parts  " 
f  LeyiticuB  xix.  85.  t  Deuteronomy  xxv.  18. 

i  Genesis  i.  4.  U  Genesis  L  26. 
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and  spring,  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  divided  hj  the 

same  dividing   Word.     And  the  three  days  which   passed 

before  the  creation  of  the  son,  are  equal  in  number  to  the 

three  days  of  the  first  week  which  came  after  the  creation  of 

the  sun,  the  number  six  being  dissected  equally  in  order  to 

display  the  character  of  eternity  and  of  time.     For  thus  God 

allotted  three  days  to  eternity  before  the  appearance  of  the 

sun,  and  those  which  came  after  the  sun  he  allotted  to  time ; 

the  sun  being  an  imitation  of  eternity,  and  time  and  eternity 

being  the  two  primary  powers  of  the  living  God ;  the  one  his 

beneficent  power,  in  accordance  with  which  he  made  the 

world,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  is  called  God ;  the  other  his 

chastening  power,  according  to  which  he  rules  and  governs 

/what  he  has  created,  in  respect  of  which  he  is  further  denomi- 

I  nated  Lord,  and  these  two  he  here  states  to  be  divided  in  the 

\  middle  by  him  standing  above  them  both.     **  For,"  says  he, 

! "  I  will  speak  to  you  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  midst, 

j  between  the  two  cherubims ;  ***  that  he  might  show  that  the  most 

ancient  powers  of  the  living  God  are  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  his 

i  beneficent  and  his  chastising  power,  being  both  divided  by  the 

!  same  dividing  Word. 

*  X  \  \  V.  But  what  are  the  pillars  of  the  ten  generic  laws 
which  he  calls  tables  ?  They  are  two ;  equal  in  number  to 
the  parts  of  the  soul,  the  rational  and  irrational  part,  which 
must  be  instructed  and  corrected,  being  again  divided  by  the 
Lawgiver;  '*for  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God  engraven  on  the  tables,  "t 
And,  Indeed,  of  the  ten  commandments  engraved  on  these 
tables  which  are  properly  and  especially  laws,  there  is  an 
equal  division  into  two  numbers  of  five ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
tains the  principle  of  justice  relating  to  Grod,  and  the  second 
those  relating  to  man. 

Now  of  those  principles  of  justice  relating  to  Grod,  the  first 
law  enunciated  is  one  which  opposes  the  polytheistic  doctrine, 
and  teaches  us  that  the  world  is  ruled  over  by  one  sole  gover- 
nor. The  second  is  one  forbidding  men  to  make  gods  of 
things  which  are  not  the  causes  of  anything,  by  means  of  the 
treacherous  arts  of  painters  and  sculptors,  whom  Moses 
banished  finom  his  own  constitution  which  he  proposed  to 
establish,  condemning  them  to  everlasting  banishment,  in 
*  Exodtu  zzv.  22.  t  Exodtu  zxziL  16. 
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order  that  the  only  true  Grod  might  be  honoured  in  tmth  and 
simplicity.  The  third  law  is  one  al)out  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
not  about  that  name  which  has  not  jet  reached  his  creatures ; 
for  that  name  is  unspeakable,  but  about  the  name  which  is 
constantly  applied  to  him  as  displayed  in  his  powers  ;  for  it  is 
commanded  that  we  shall  not  take  his  name  in  vain.  The 
fourth  commandment  is  concerning  the  seventh  day,  always 
virgin,  and  without  any  mother,  in  order  that  creation,  taking 
care  that  it  may  be  always  free  from  labour,  may  in  this  way 
come  to  a  recollection  of  him  who  does  everytMng  without 
being  seen. 

The  fifth  commandment  is  about  the  honour  due  to  parents. 
For  this  also  is  a  sacred  command ;  having  reference  not  to 
men,  but  to  him  who  is  the  cause  of  birth  and  existence  to 
the  universe,  in  accordance  with  whom  it  is  that  fathers  and 
mothers  appear  to  generate  children ;  not  generating  them 
themselves,  but  only  being  the  instruments  of  generation  in 
his  hands.  And  this  command  is  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the 
borders  between  the  two  tables  of  laws  relating  to  God  and 
those  relating  to  man,  and  so  it  bounds  the  five  which  con- 
cern piety,  and  that  five  also  which  comprehend  a  prevention 
of  injury  to  one  s  fellows.  Since  mortal  parents  are  the  boun- 
daries of  the  immortal  powers,  which,  generating  eveiythinff 
according  to  nature,  have  permitted  this  lowest  and  mortal 
race  to  imitate  their  own  powers  of  generation,  and  so  to 
propagate  its  own  seed ;  for  God  is  the  beginning  of  all  gene- 
ration, and  the  mortal  species  of  mankind,  being  the  lowest 
and  least  honoured  of  all,  is  the  end. 

The  other  table  of  five  is  the  prohibition  of  adultery,  of 
murder,  of  theft,  of  false  witness,  and  of  covetousness.  These 
are  generic  rules,  comprehending  nearly  all  ofieoces  whatever, 
and  to  one  of  these  rules  each  particular  and  special  action  is 
naturally  referrible. 

XXXVI.  But  you  see  also  that  the  regularly  occurring  daily 
sacrifices  are  divided  into  equal  portions ;  one  portion  being  the 
sacrifice  which  the  priests  ofi'er  in  their  own  behalf,  consisting 
of  the  finest  wheat-flour,  and  the  other  being  that  which  they 
ofier  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation ;  consisting  of  two  lambs, 
which  they  are  especially  commanded  to  ofier.*  For  the  law 
commands  them  to  ofier  one  half  of  the  sacrifices  above- 

•  Levitifina  vi  20. 
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mentioned  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  at  the  time 
of  the  evening  t^ivilight,  in  order  that  God  may  receive  his 
proper  tribute  of  thajoks  for  the  blessings  which  are  showered 
upon  al]  men  during  the  night. 

You  see  also  that  the  loaves  which  are  placed  upon  the 
sacred  table  are  divided  by  the  twelve  into  equal  parts,  so  as 
to  be  distributed  to  each  company  of  six  in  number,  and  are  so 
placed  as  a  memorial  of  the  tribes  which  are  of  a  corresponding 
number ;  one  half  of  whom,  virtue,  that  Is  Leah,  received  as  her 
share,  having  become  the  mother  of  six  leaders  of  tribes ;  and 
the  other  hidf  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hachers  children  and  those  of 
the  other  women. 

Tou  see  also  that  the  twelve  stones  of  an  emerald  upon  the 
garment  which  reached  down  to  the  priests'  feet  are  divided 
equally  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  garment ;  on 
which,  being  divided  into  equal  numbers  of  six,  the  names 
of  the  twelve  patriarchs  of  the  tribes  were  engraved,  being 
divine  characters  engraved  on  pillars,  memorials  of  divine 
natures.  What  more  need  I  say  ?  Has  he  not  also,  taking 
two  mountains  symbolically  to  mean  two  races,  and  having 
again  divided  them  on  principles  of  the  equality  of  proportion, 
allotted  one  to  those  who  bless,  and  the  other  to  those  who 
curse  ;  appointing  leaders  of  tribes  over  each  in  order  to  give 
admonitions  to  those  who  have  need  of  them,  and  to  show  them 
that  the  curses  are  equal  in  number  to  the  blessings,  and 
nearly,  if  it  may  be  lawful  to  say  so,  of  equal  value  ?  For  the 
praises  of  the  good  and  the  reproaches  of  the  wicked  are  of 
equal  service,  since  to  avoid  evil  and  to  choose  good  are,  among 
all  persons  of  sound  sense,  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

XKXYII.  A  great  impression  is  made  upon  me  by  the 
selection  and  division  of  the  two  goats  which  are  brought  as  an 
offering  for  the  purpose  of  atonement,  and  which  are  divided 
by  an  obscure  and  uncertain  principle  of  division,  namely,  by 
lot.  For  of  two  principles,  the  one  which  is  occupied  about 
the  affidrs  of  divine  virtue  is  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  be 
offered  to  God ;  but  that  which  devotes  itself  to  the  concerns 
of  human  unhappiness  is  appropriated  to  the  banished  creature, 
for  the  share  which  that  has  obtained  the  sacred  scriptures 
call  the  scape-goat,  since  it  is  removed  from  its  place,  and 
pursued  and  driven  away  to  a  great  distance  from  virtue. 
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And,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  good  and  unadulterated 
money,  so  also,  as  there  are  many  things  in  nature,  does  not 
the  invisible  divider  appear  to  you  to  dUvide  them  into  equal 
portions,  and  to  distribute  the  good  money  which  has  stood 
the  test  to  the  lover  of  instruction,  and  that  which  has  not 
been  properly  coined,  and  which  is  bad,  to  the  man  who  is 
ignorant  ?  for,  says  Moses,  **  that  which  had  no  mark  belonged 
to  Laban,  and  that  which  was  marked  belonged  to  Jacob.*'* 
For  the  soul,  being  as  some  ancient  writer  has  said,  a  waxen'' 
tablet,  while  it  is  hard  and  resisting,  repels  and  refuses  the 
impressions  which  are  attempted  to  be  stamped  upon  it ;  and 
remains  of  necessity  undistinguished  by  any  figure.  But 
when  it  becomes  tractable  and  yielding  in  a  moderate  degree, 
it  then  receives  deep  impressions,  and  having  taken  off  the 
stamp  given  by  the  seal,  it  preserves  accurately  the  appear- 
ances which  are  impressed  upon  it,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
efiaced 

XXXV I II.  Moreover,  the  equal  division  of  the  sacrifices  of 
blood  is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration :  which 
division  the  chief  priest  Moses,  having  nature  for  his  teacher, 
made ;  for,  says  the  scripture,  **  He,  taking  the  half  of  the 
blood,  poured  it  into  the  bowls ;  and  the  other  half  he  poured 
out  upon  the  altar. '*|  In  order  to  show  that  the  sacred  genus 
of  wisdom  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  kind  being  divine, 
and  the  other  human  :  and  the  divine  kind  is  unmingled  and 
unadulterated,  on  which  account  it  sacrifices  to  the  pure,  and 
unalloyed,  and  only  God  existing  in  unity ;  but  the  human 
kind  is  of  a  mixed  and  alloyed  nature,  and  therefore  dissi- 
pates the  unanimity  and  community  of  our  mixed,  and  com- 
bined, and  compound  race,  and  effects  any  thing  rather  than 
a  proper  harmony  of  either  melodies  or  morals.  ^ 

But  the  unmixed  and  unadulterated  portion  of  the  soul  is 
the  pure  mind,  which,  being  inspired  by  heaven  from  above, 
when  it  is  preserved  in  a  state  free  from  all  disease  and  from 
all  mishap  is  very  suitably  all  poured  forth  and  resolved  into 
the  elements  of  a  sacred  libation,  and  so  restored  in  a  fitting 
manner  to  God,  who  inspired  it  and  preserved  it  firee  from 
any  infliction  of  evil ;  but  the  mixed  portion  is  entirely  that  of  " 
the  outward  senses,  and  for  this  part  nature  has  made  suitable 

*  Genesii  xzz.  42.  t  Ezodui  xziv.  S. 
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craters.  '  Now,  the  craters  of  the  sense  of  seeing  are  the  eyes, 
those  of  hearing  are  the  ears,  those  of  smelling  are  the 
nostrils,  and  sO  on  with  the  appropriate  receptacles  for  each  of 
the  senses.  On  these  craters  the  sacred  word  pours  a  portion 
of  blood,  thinking  it  right  that  the  irrational  part  of  us  should 
become  endowed  with  soul  and  vitality,  and  should  in  some 
manner  become  rational ;  following  the  guidance  of  admonition, 
and  purifying  itself  from  the  deceitful  alluring  powers  of  the 
objects  of  the  outward  sense  which  aim  to  overcome  it. 

Was  It  not  in  the  same  manner  that  the  holy  double-drachm 
was  divided  ?*  That  we  should  purify  the  half  of  it,  namely, 
a  drachm,  offering  it  as  the  ransom  for  our  souls :  which  the 
only  free,  the  only  delivering  God,  when  addressed  in  the 
voice  of  supplication,  and  sometimes  even  without  any  suppli- 
cation, by  force  delivers  from  the  cruel  and  bitter  despotism  of 
the  passions  and  iniquities;  but  the  other  portion  we  may 
leave  to  the  race  which  is  never  free,  but  which  is  of  a  slavish 
disposition;  of  which  class  was  the  man  who  said,  "I  have 
loved  my  lord  ;''t  that  is  to  say,  the  mind  which  is  the 
roaster  in  me ;  **  and  my  wife,"  that  is  to  say,  the  outward 
sense  wliich  is  dear  to  him,  and  the  housekeeper  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  *'  and  my  children,"  that  is  to  say,  the  evils  which  are 
the  ofiEspnng  of  them ;  **  I  will  not  depart  free.**  For  it  is 
quite  inevitable  that  such  a  description  of  persons  as  this  must 
obtain  a  lot  which  is  no  lot,  and  tluit  the  scapegoat  bought  with 
the  double  drachm,  must  be  given  to  them,  which  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  drachm  and  of  unity  which  is  offered  up  to  Gk>d. 
And  it  is  the  nature  of  unity  not  to  be  capable  of  either  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  image  of  the  only 
complete  God ;  for  all  other  things  are  intrinsically  and  by 
^eir  own  nature  loose ;  and  if  there  is  any  where  any  thing 
consolidated,  that  has  been  bound  by  the  word  of  God,  for  this 
word  is  glue  and  a  chain,  filling  all  things  with  its  essence. 
And  the  word,  which  connects  together  and  fastens  every 
thing,  is  peculiarly  full  itself  of  itself,  having  no  need  whatever 
of  any  thing  beyond. 

XXXIX.  Very  naturally  therefore  does  Moses  say,  "He 
who  is  rich  will  not  add  anythinff,  and  he  who  is  poor  will  not 
diminish  anything  of  the  half  of  Uie  double  drachm,"  %  which  is, 

*  Exodui  xzx.  IS.  t  Exodtu  xzL  5.  $  Exodus  zzx.  Iff. 
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as  I  have  said  before,  a  drachm,  and  a  unit ;  to  which  evezy 
member  might  quote  that  line  of  the  poet : 

With  thee  Fll  end,  with  thee  I  will  hegin. 

For  even  an  infinitely  infinite  number,  being  made  of  a  con* 
tinuation  of  other  numbers,  when  dissolved  must  end  in  a  unit : 
and  again  it  must  begin  with  a  unit,  being  afterwards  com* 
pounded  so  as  to  make  an  illimitable  multitude;  on  which 
account  those  who  have  made  the  investigation  of  such  matters 
their  study,  have  not  called  the  unit  a  number,  but  rather  an 
element,  and  the  beginning  of  number. 

Again  this  heavenly  food  of  the  soul  which  Moses  calls 
manna,  the  word  of  God  divides  in  equal  portions  among  all 
who  are  to  use  it ;  taking  care  of  equdity  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  And  Moses  bears  witness  to  this  where  he  says,  **  He 
who  had  much  had  not  too  much,  and  he  who  had  but  little 
was  in  no  want  ;"*  since  they  all  used  that  wonderful  and  most 
desirable  measure  of  proportion.  On  which  accoimt  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Israelites  to  learn  that  each  of  them  was  collect- 
ing not  more  for  the  men  who  were  related  to  him  than  for  the 
reasonings  and  manners  which  were  akin  to  him.  For  as  much 
as  was  sufficient  for  each  man,  that  he  was  allotted  in  a 
prudent  manner,  so  as  neither  to  feel  any  want  or  any  super* 
fluity. 

XL.  And  we  may  find  something  very  much  resembling 
this  equality,  according  to  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  festival 
which  is  called  the  passover ;  and  the  passover  is  when  the 
soul  is  anxious  to  unlearn  its  subjection  to  the  irrational 
passions,  and  willingly  submits  itself  to  a  reasonable  mastery 
over  them.  For  it  is  expressly  said,  **  If  there  be  few  that  are 
in  thy  bouse,  so  as  not  to  be  sufficient  in  number  for  a  sheep, 
then  thou  shalt  take  thy  nearest  neighbour  in  addition, 
according  to  the  number  of  80uls,''t  so  that  each  person  may 
receive  a  sufficient  share  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
family,  being  such  as  he  is  found  to  be  worthy  of  and  to  have 
need  of. 

But  when,  as  if  it  were  some  country,  he  wishes  to  divide 
out  virtue  among  its  inhabitants,  he  then  allows  the  more 
numerous  body  to  have  more,  and  the  less  numerous  to  have 
less,  thinking  it  reasonable  not  to  allot  a  larger  share  to  a 
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SQudler  nmnber,  nor  a  smaller  share  to  a  larger  number ;  for 
in  such  a  case  they  would  neither  of  them  be  suited  to  their 
respective  portions. 

aLI.  But  the  most  manifest  instance  of  equality  in  respect 
of  number,  is  exhibited  in  the  sacred  offerings  of  the  twelve 
princes,  and  again  in  the  portions  of  those  o&rings  which  are 
distributed  among  the  chiefs.  For,  says  the  scripture,  **  There 
shall  be  an  equal  share  allotted  to  each  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.*** 
Equality  is  also  very  beautifully  displayed  Lu  respect  of  the 
composition  of  spices  for  purposes  of  fumigation ;  for  we  read, 
"  Take  to  thyseli  sweet  odours,  stacte,  onycna,  galbanum,  these 
sweet  spices  with  pure  frankincense,  all  of  the  most  chosen 
kinds,  all  of  equal  weight  and  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a 
perfume,  a  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary,  a  pure 
composition,  a  holy  work.**t  For  the  Lord  enjoins  here  that 
each  of  the  separate  portions  shall  be  equal  to  each,  with  a 
view  to  the  proper  composition  of  the  whole. 

And  as  I  imagine  these  four  ingredients  of  which  the 
entire  perfume  is  composed  are  emblems  of  the  four  elements 
of  which  the  whole  world  is  made ;  he  likens  the  stacte  to 
water,  the  onycha  to  land,  the  galbanum  to  the  air,  and  the 
pure  transparent  frankincense  to  fire ;  for  stacte,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  drops  (crayhn^^  in  which  it  falls  is  liquid, 
and  onycha  is  dry  and  earth-like,  the  sweet  smelling  gal- 
banum is  added  by  way  of  giving  a  representation  of  the 
air,  for  there  is  fragrance  in  the  air;  and  the  transparency 
which  there  is  in  frankincense  serves  for  a  representation  of 
fire.  On  which  account  also,  be  has  separated  the  things 
which  have  weight  from  those  which  are  light,  uniting  the  one 
class  by  a  closely  connecting  combination,  and  bringing  forth 
the  other  in  a  disunited  form ;  as  where  he  sa3rs,  **  Take  to  thy- 
self sweet  odours,  stacte,  onycha,"  these  things  being  weighty 
he  mentions  unconnectedly,  being  the  symbols  of  earth  and 
water.  Afterwards  he  begins  afresh  with  the  other  class,  which 
he  mentions  in  combination,  saying,  **  And  the  sweet  spice  of 
galbanum  and  the  transparent  frankincense,"  these  again 
being  in  their  own  nature  emblems  of  the  light  things,  air  and 
fire. 

And  the  harmonious  composition  and  mixture  of  these 
things  is  tndy  his  most  ancient  and  most  perfect  holy  work, 
*  Numbers  viL  5.  t  Exodua  xxx.  84 
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namely,  the  world ;  which,  speaking  of  it  under  the  emhlem 
of  perfume,  he  thinks  is  bound  to  show  gratitude  to  its 
Creator.  So  that  in  name  the  composition  which  has  been 
carefully  fabricated  by  the  art  of  the  apothecary  may  be  offered 
up,  but  in  real  fact  the  whole  world  which  was  created  by 
divine  wisdom  may  be  consecrated  and  dedicated,  being  made 
a  burnt  offering  of  early  in  the  morning  and  also  in  the 
evening.  For  such  a  life  as  this  becomes  the  world,  namely. 
contiuuaUy  and  without  ceasing  to  be  giving  thanks  to  its 
Father  and  Creator,  so  as  to  stop  short  of  nothing  but  evapo- 
rating and  reducing  itself  into  its  original  element  in  order  to 
show  that  it  stores  up  and  conceals  nothing,  but  dedicates 
itself  wholly  as  a  pious  offering  to  God  who  created  it. 

XLII.  And  I  marvel  also  at  that  sacred  word  which  runs 
on  with  zeal,  in  one  continued  course,  without  taking  breath, 
**  In  order  to  stand  in  the  midst  between  the  dead  and  the 
living ;  and  immediately,'*  says  Moses,  **  the  plague  was 
stayed.''*  But  the  evils  whicli  grind  down  and  break  to 
pieces  and  crush  our  souls  were  not  likely  either  to  be  stayed 
or  lightened,  unless  the  reasoning,  dear  to  God.  had  separated 
off  vie  holy  men  who  live  in  sincerity,  from  the  unholy  who 
in  real  truth  are  dead ;  for,  owing  to  the  mere  fact  of  being 
near  those  who  are  sick,  it  has  often  happened  that  those  who 
were  in  perfect  health  have  caught  their  disease,  and  have 
been  at  the  point  of  death :  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
any  longer  to  be  exposed  to  this  affliction  if  they  once  sepa- 
rated by  a  strong  boundary  fixed  in  the  middle  between  them, 
which  will  preserve  the  better  part  by  keeping  off  the  inroads 
and  attacks  of  the  worse. 

And  I  marvel  still  more,  when  listening  to  the  sacred 
oracles  I  learn  from  them  in  what  manner  ''  a  cloud  came  in 
the  midst  t '  between  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  children  of  Israel;  for  the  cloud  no  longer 
permitted  the  race,  which  is  temperate  and  beloved  by  God, 
to  be  persecuted  by  that  which  was  devoted  to  .the  passions 
and  a  foe  to  God ;  being  a  covering  and  a  protection  to  its 
friends,  but  a  weapon  of  vengeance  and  chastisement  against 
its  enemies ;  for  it  gently  showers  down  wisdom  on  the  minds 
which  study  virtue — wisdom  which  cannot  be  visited  by  any 
eviL  But  on  those  minds  which  are  ill-disposed  and  unpro- 
*  Numbers  xvi  48.  t  Czodui  ziv.  19. 
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ductiye  of  knowledge,  it  poun  forth  a  whole  hodj  of  ponish- 
ments,  bringing  upon  them  the  most  pitiable  destruction  of  the 
delnge. 

And  the  Father  who  created  the  unirerse  has  given  to  his 
archangelic  and  most  ancient  Word  a  pre-eminent  gift,  to 
stand  on  the  confines  of  both,  and  separated  that  which  had 
/b^n  created  from  the  Creator.  And  this  same  Word  is  con- 
/  tinually  a  suppliant  to  the  immortal  God  on  behalf  of  the 
/  mortal  race,  which  is  exposed  to  auction  and  misery ;  and  is 
/  also  the  ambassador,  sent  by  the  Ruler  of  all,  to  the  subject 
xace.  And  the  Word  rejoices  in  the  gift,  and,  exulting  in  it, 
announces  it  and  boasts  of  it,  saying,  *'  And  I  stood  in  the 
midst,  between  the  Lord  and  you;"*  neither  being  uncreate 
.^  God,  nor  yet  created  as  you,  but  being  in  the  midst 
between  these  two  extremities,  like  a  hostage,  as  it  were,  to 
both  parties  :  a  hostage  to  the  Creator,  as  a  pledge  and  secu- 
rity that  the  whole  race  would  never  fly  off  and  revolt  entirely, 
choosing  disorder  rather  than  order ;  and  to  the  creature,  to 
lead  it  to  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  the  merciful  God 
would  not  overlook  his  own  work.  For  I  will  proclaim  peace- 
ful intelligence  to  the  creation  from  him  who  has  determined 
to  destroy  wars,  namely  God,  who  is  ever  the  guardian  of 
peace. 

XLIII.  Therefore  the  sacred  Word,  having  given  us  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  division  into  equal  parts,  leads  us  also  to 
the  knowledge  of  opposites,  saying  that  God  placed  the 
dinsions  *'  opposite  to  one  another  ;"t  for  in  fact  nearly  all 
the  things  that  exist  in  the  world,  are  by  nature  opposite  to 
one  another.     And  we  must  begin  with  the  first. 

Hot  is  opposite  to  cold,  and  dry  to  wet,  and  light  to  heavy, 
and  darkness  to  light,  and  night  to  day ;  also  in  heaven  that 
which  is  fixed  is  opposite  to  the  wandering  planetary  motion, 
and  in  the  air  a  clear  sky  is  opposite  to  clouds,  winter  to 
summer,  autumn  to  spring,  for  the  one  is  blooming  and  the 
other  fading.  Again,  of  things  on  earth,  sweet  water  is 
opposite  to  bitter,  and  barren  to  fertile  land.  Again,  there  are 
other  things  contrary  to  one  another,  as  visible  bodies  to 
incorporeal,  things  endowed  with  vitality  to  things  inanimate, 
rational  to  irrational,  mortal  to  immortal,  things  discernible  by 
the  outward  sense  to  things  perceptible  only  by  the  intellect ; 
*  Numb«n  xvL  48.  f  G«neuB  xv.  10. 
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things  comprehensible  to  things  incomprehensible,  elements 
to  things  concrete  and  perfecteof,  beginning  to  end,  generation 
to  destruction,  life  to  death,  disease  to  health,  white  to  black, 
the  right  to  the  left,  justice  to  injustice,  wisdom  to  foUj,. 
courage  to  cowardice,  temperance  to  intemperance,  virtue  to 
vice ;  and  all  the  species  of  one  class  to  all  the  species  of  the 
other  class. 

Again,  grammatical  knowledge  is  contrary  to  ignorance  of 
the  same  subject,  musical  science  to  unacquaintance  with 
music,  an  educated  to  an  illiterate  condition ;  and,  in  short, 
skill  in  art  to  want  of  skill.  Again,  in  the  different  arts  there 
are  vocal  elements  and  mute  elements,  there  are  sharp  and 
flat  sounds,  there  are  straight  and  circular  lines.  Once  more, 
in  animals  and  plants,  there  are  some  barren  and  some  pro* 
ductive;  some  very  prolific,  others  which  yield  but  small 
increase ;  animals  oviparous  and  animals  viviparous ;  animals 
with  soft  skins,  and  others  with  hard  shells ;  some  wild  and 
some  tractable  creatures;  some  fond  of  solitude,  and  others 
gregarious. 

To  go  on  further :  poverty  is  opposite  to  wealth,  glory  to  want 
of  reputation,  baseness  of  birth  to  nobility,  want  to  abundance, 
war  to  peace,  law  to  lawlessness,  a  bad  to  a  good  disposition, 
inactivity  to  labour,  youth  to  old  age,  power  to  want  of  power, 
weakness  to  strength.  And  why  need  I  enumerate  every  class 
separately,  when  these  are  unlimited  and  indescribable  by 
reason  of  their  multitude  ?  Very  beautifully,  therefore,  has 
the  interpreter  of  the  writings  of  nature,  taking  pity  upon  our 
idleness  and  want  of  consideration,  taught  every  one  of  us  in 
an  invisible  manner,  as  he  does  now,  to  arrange  everything  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  exact  opposition,  not  arranging 
them  in  wholes,  but  in  equal  divisions ;  for  one  thing  consists 
of  the  two  opposite  parts ;  and  when  that  one  thing  is  bisected 
then  the  opposite  parts  are  easily  known.  Is  not  this  the 
thing  which  the  Greeks  say  that  Heraclitus,  that  great 
philosopher  who  is  so  celebrated  among  them,  put  forth  as  the 
leading  principle  of  his  whole  philosophy,  and  boasted  of  it  as 
if  it  were  a  new  discovery  ?  For  it  is  in  reality  an  ancient 
discoveiy  of  Moses,  that  out  of  the  same  thing  opposite  things 
are  produced  having  the  ratio  of  parts  to  the  whole,  as  has 
here  been  shown. 

XLYI.  These  matters  then  we  will  examine  into  accurately 
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on  another  occasion ;  but  there  is  this  other  point  also,  which 
does  not  deserve  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  For  the  divi- 
sions into  two  equal  parts  which  have  been  mentioned  become 
six  in  number,  since  three  animals  were  divided,  so  that  the 
Word  which  divided  them  made  up  the  number  seven,  dividing 
the  two  triads  and  establishing  itself  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  a  thing  very  similar  to  this  appears  to  me  to  be  veiy 
clearly  shown  in  the  matter  of  the  sacred  candlestick ;  for  that 
also  was  made  having  six  branches,  three  on  each  side,  and 
the  main  candlestick  itself  in  the  middle  made  the  seventh, 
dividing  and  separating  the  two  triads;  for  it  is  made  of 
carved  work,  a  divine  work  of  exquisite  skill  and  highly 
admired,  being  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  pure  gold.  For  the 
unit,  being  one  and  single  and  pure,  begot  the  number  seven, 
which  had  no  mother  but  is  bom  of  itself  alone,  without  taking 
any  additional  material  whatever  to  aid  him. 

But  those  who  praise  gold  say  a  great  many  other  things 
by  way  of  panegyric  on  it,  but  dwell  on  two  especial  points 
as  most  particularly  important  and  excellent ;  one  that  it  does 
not  receive  poison,  the  other  that  it  can  be  beaten  out  or  melted 
out  into  the  thinnest  possible  plates,  while  still  remaining 
unbroken.  Therefore  it  is  very  naturally  taken  as  an  emblem 
of  that  greater  nature,  which,  being  extended  and  diffused 
every  where  so  as  to  penetrate  in  every  direction,  is  wholly  fiill  of 
everything,  and  also  connects  all  other  things  with  the  most 
admirable  arrangement. 

Concerning  the  candlestick  above  mentioned,  the  artist  speaks 
again  a  second  time  and  says,  that  from  its  different  branches 
there  are  three  arms  projecting  out  on  each  side,  equals  in  all 
respects  to  one  another,  and  having  on  the  top  lamps  like  nuts, 
in  the  shape  of  flowers  supporting  the  Ughts  ;  *  the  seventh 
flower  being  fashioned  on  the  top  of  the  candlestick  of  solid 
gold,  and  having  seven  golden  places  for  lights  above  them ;  so 
that  in  many  accounts  it  has  been  believed  to  be  fashioned  in 
such  a  manner  because  the  number  six  is  divided  into  two 
triads  by  the  Word,  making  the  seventh  and  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  as  indeed  is  the  case  now.  For  the  entire  candle- 
sttek  with  its  six  most  entire  and  principal  parts  was  made  so 
as  to  consist  of  seven  lamps,  and  seven  flowers,  and  seven  lights ; 
and  the  six  lights  are  divided  by  the  seventh.    And  in  like 
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manner  the  flowers  are  divided  by  that  which  comes  in  the 
middle ;  and  in  the  same  manner  also  the  lamps  are  divided  bj 
the  seventh  which  comes  in  the  middle.  But  the  six  branches, 
and  the  equal  number  of  arms  which  shoot  out  are  divided  by 
the  main  trunk  itself  which  makes  up  the  number  seven. 

XLV.  But  the  long  discussion  which  some  people  start  with 
respect  to  each  of  these,  must  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent 
opportunity.  Thus  much  alone  we  must  remind  our  readers  of 
at  this  moment,  that  the  sacred  candlestick  and  the  seven  lights 
upon  it  are  an  imitation  of  the  wandering  of  the  seven  planets 
through  the  heaven.  How  so  ?  some  one  will  say.  Because, 
we  will  reply,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lights,  so  also  does 
every  one  of  the  planets  shed  its  rays.  They  therefore,  being 
more  brilliant,  do  transmit  more  brilliant  beams  to  the  earth, 
and  brilliant  beyond  them  all  is  he  who  is  the  centre  one  of  the 
seven,  the  sun.  And  I  call  him  the  centre,  not  merely  because 
he  has  the  central  position,  as  some  have  thought,  but  also 
because  he  has  on  many  other  accounts  a  right  to  be  ministered 
unto  and  attended  by  the  others  accompanying  him  as  body- 
guards on  each  side,  by  reason  of  his  dignity  and  his  magnitude, 
and  the  great  benefits  which  he  pours  upon  all  earthly  things. 

But  men,  being  unable  completely  to  comprehend  the 
arrangement  of  the  planets  (and  in  fact  what  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  can  they  understand  with  certainty  and  clear- 
ness?) speak  according  to  their  conjectures.  And  these  persons 
appear  to  me  to  form  the  best  conjectures  on  such  subjects,  who, 
having  assigned  the  central  position  to  the  sun,  say  that  there 
is  an  equal  number  of  planets,  namely,  those  above  him  and 
below  him.  Those  above  him  being  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars ; 
then  comes  the  Sun  himself,  and  next  to  him  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  the  Moon,  which  last  is  close  to  the  air.  The  Creator 
therefore,  wishing  that  there  should  be  a  model  upon  earth 
among  us  of  the  seven-lighted  sphere  as  it  exists  in  heaven, 
ordained  this  exquisite  work  to  be  made,  namely,  this  candle- , 
stick.  And  its  likeness  to  the  soul  is  often  pointed  out  too ;  for 
the  soul  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  the  parts,  as 
ha.s  been  already  pointed  out,  is  di\ided  into  two  more.  And, 
thus  there  being  six  divisions,  the  sacred  and  divine  Word,  the 
divider  of  them  all,  very  naturally  makes  up  the  number  seven. 

XLYI.  This  other  point  also  is  too  important  to  deserve  to 
be  passed  over  in  sUence :  that,  as  there  are  three  vessels 
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among  the  sacred  furniture,  a  candlestick  a  bath,  and  an  altar 
of  incense ;  the  altar  of  incense  has  reference  to  that  grad* 
tode  which  is  exhibited  for  the  bestowal  of  the  elements,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  since  it  does  itself  also  receive  a  por* 
tion  from  these  four,  receiving  wood  from  the  earth,  and  the 
apices  which  are  burnt  firom  the  water ;  for,  being  first  of  all 
liquefied,  they  are  dissolved  into  drops  of  moisture,  and  vapour 
from  the  air,  and  form  the  fire  the  spark  which  kindles  the 
whole ;  and  the  composition  of  firankincense,  and  galbanum, 
and  onjcha,  and  stacte,  is  a  symbol  of  the  four  elements ;  and 
the  table  is  referred  to  the  gratitude  which  is  displayed  for 
the  mortal  things  which  are  made  out  of  the  elements,  for 
loaves  and  libations  are  placed  upon  it,  which  the  creatures 
who  stand  in  need  of  nourishment  must  of  necessity  use.  And 
the  candlestick  has  reference  to  the  gratitude  exhibited  for  all 
the  things  existing  in  heaven,  in  order  that  no  portion  of  the 
world  may  lie  under  the  imputation  of  ingratitude ;  but  that 
we  may  see  that  every  single  part  of  it  gives  thanks,  the  ele- 
ments, the  things  niiBuie  of  tiiem,  and  not  those  only  which 
are  made  on  earth,  but  also  those  in  heaven. 

XLVII.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  why,  after 
having  explained  the  measures  of  the  table  and  of  the  altar  of 
incense,  he  has  given  no  such  description  of  the  candlestick ; 
may  it  not  be,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  and 
all  the  mortal  things  which  are  compounded  of  them,  of  which 
the  table  and  the  altar  of  incense  are  symbols,  have  been 
measured,  inasmuch  as  they  are  terminated  in  heaven  ?  For  that 
which  surrounds  anything  is  invariably  the  measure  of  that 
which  is  surrounded ;  but  the  heaven,  of  which  the  candlestick 
is  the  symbol,  is  of  infinite  magnitude ;  for  it  is  indeed  sur- 
rounded, but  not,  according  to  the  account  of  Moses,  by  a 
vacuum,  nor  by  any  substance,  nor  by  anything  which  is  of 
equal  magnitude  with  itself,  nor  by  anything  of  unlimited  size, 
in  accordance  with  the  marvellous  fables  which  we  touched 
upon  when  speaking  of  the  building  of  the  tower ;  but  its  boun- 
dary is  God,  and  he  also  is  its  ruler  and  the  director  of  its 
course. 

As,  therefore,  the  living  God  is  incomprehensible,  so  also 
that  which  is  bounded  by  him  is  not  measured  by  any  mea- 
sures which  come  within  the  range  of  our  intellect:  and, 
peiiiaps,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  circular  form  and  skilfully 
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fiishioDed  into  a  perfect  sphere,  it  has  no  participation  in  either 
length  or  breadth. 

XLVIII.  Therefore,  after  he  has  said  what  is  becoming  on 
this  subject,  he  proceeds  to  add,  '*  But  the  birds  he  did  not 
divide;*'*  meaning,  by  the  term  birds,  the  two  reasonings 
which  are  wiuged  and  inclined  by  nature  to  soar  to  the  investi- 
gation of  sublime  subjects ;  one  of  them  being  the  archetypal 
pattern  and  above  us,  and  the  other  being  the  copy  of  the 
former  and  abiding  among  us.     And  Moses  calls  the  one 
which  is  above  us  the  image  of  God,  and  the  one  which  abides 
among  us  the  impression  of  that  image,  *'  For,'*  says  he,  "  God 
made  man,"  not  an  image,  "  but  after  the  image. "f     So  that  the^ 
mind  which  is  in  each  of  us,  which  is  in  reality  and  truth  the  man,    I 
is  a  third  image  proceeding  from  the  Creator.     But  the  inter^^ 
mediate  one  is  a  model  of  the  one  and  a  copy  of  the  other.     But 
by  nature  our  mind  is  indivisible ;  for  the  Creator,  having 
divided  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul  into  six  portions,  has 
made  six  divisions  of  it,  namely,  sight,  taste,  hearing,  smell- 
ing, touch,  and  voice  ;  but  the  rational  part,  which  is  called 
the  mind  he  has  left  undivided,  according  to  the  likeness  of 
the  entire  heaven.     For  in  this,  also,  there  is  is  a  report  that 
the  outermost  sphere,  which  is  destitute  of  motion,  is  pre- 
served without  being  divided,  but  that  the  inner  one  is  divided 
into  six  portions,  and  thus  completes  the  seven  circles  of  what 
are  called  the  planets :  for  I  imagine  the  heaven  is  in  the 
world  the  same  thing  that  the  soul  is  in  the  human  being. 
They  say,  therefore,  that  these  two  natures,  fuU  of  reason  and 
comprehension — that,  I  mean,  which  exists  in  mau  and  that 
which  exists  in  the  world — are  both  at  all  times  entire  and 
indivisible. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  scriptures  tell  us, 
"  He  did  not  divide  the  birds."  For  our  own  mind  is  here 
compared  to  a  dove,  since  that  is  a  creature  which  is  tame  and 
domesticated  among  us ;  and  the  turtle  dove  is  compared  to 
the  model  presented  by  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  mind 
of  the  world,  the  heaven;  for  the  word  of  God  is  fond  o{ 
retirement,  and  solitude,  and  privacy;  not  mixing  itself  up 
with  the  crowd  of  things  which  have  been  created  and  will  be 
destroyed,  but  being  at  all  times  accustomed  to  roam  on  high, 
and  being  anxious  to  be  an  attendant  only  on  the  one  supreme 
Being. 

*  QGneiii  xv.  10.  t  Genesia  i.  27. 
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Therefore,  the  two  natures  are  indivisible;  the  nature,  I 

mean,  of  the  reasoning  power  in  us,  and  of  the  divine  Word 

/n3k>Te  us;  but  though  they  are  indivisible  themselves,  they 

/    divide  an  innumerable  multitude  of  other  things.     For  it  is 

I     the  divine  Word  which  divided  and  distributed  every  thing  in 

I     nature ;  and  it  is  our  own  mind  which  divides  every  thing  and 

I    every  body  which  it  comprehends,  by  the  exertion  of  its  Intel- 

\    lect  in  an  infinite  manner,  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 

I   and  which,  in  &ct,  never  ceases  from  dividing.     And  this 

liuippens  by  reason  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Creator  and 

Father  of  the  universe ;  for  the  divine  nature,  being  unmin- 

gled,  uncombined  with  any  thing  else,  and  most' completely 

destitute  of  parts,  has  been  to  the  whole  world  the  cause  of 

mixture,  and  combination,  and  of  an  infinite  variety  of  parts  : 

80  that,  very  naturally,  the  two  things  which  thus  resemble 

each  other,  both  the  mind  which  is  in  us  and  that  which  is 

above  us,  being  without  parts  and  indivisible,  will  still  be  able 

.   in  a  powerful  manner  to  divide  and  distribute  all  existing 

'•^    things. 

XLIX.  Therefore,  after  Moses  has  mentioned  the  facts  of 
birds  not  being  cut  in  two  pieces  or  divided,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  **  And  the  birds  came  down  and  descended  upon  the  bodies 
which  were  divided;"*  using  indeed  expressions  which  are 
Bjmonymous,  but  still  representing  the  variance  wliich  exists  in 
the  fiBLCts  in  a  most  visible  manner  to  those  who  are  able  to  see. 
For  it  is  contrary  to  nature  that  birds  should  come  down,  when 
they  have  been  given  wings  for  the  purpose  of  soaring  on  high. 
For,  as  the  earth  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  land  animals, 
and  above  all  for  reptiles,  which  do  not  endure  even  to  crawl 
upon  it,  but  seek  caves  and  lurking  places,  avoiding  the  regions 
which  are  above,  on  account  of  their  kindred  with  the  things 
which  are  below ;  so,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  is  the  appro- 
priate abode  for  the  winged  race,  the  element  which  is  by 
nature  light  is  the  proper  home  for  those  creatures  which  are 
light  by  reason  of  dieir  being  feathered. 

When,  therefore,  those  creatures,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
traverse  the  air  and  who  ought  to  roam  through  the  ether, 
descend  and  come  down  upon  the  land,  they  are  unable  to  live 
a  life  according  to  their  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Moses 
approves,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  of  whatever  reptiles  are  able 

*  Qeaetii  xv.  !!• 
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to  take  a  leap  in  an  upward  direction.  At  all  events  he  says, 
**  Ye  shall  eat  of  these  winged  reptiles  which  go  upon  four  feet, 
and  which  have  legs  ahove  their  feet  so  as  to  be  able  bj  them 
to  leap  up  from  the  ground.***  But  these  reptiles  are  the 
emblems  of  souls,  which  like  reptiles  being  rooted  in  the  earthly 
body,  when  they  are  raised  up,  get  strength  to  soar  on  high, 
taking  the  heaven  in  exchange  for  the  earth,  and  immortality 
in  exchange  for  destruction.  We  must,  therefore,  think  that 
they  are  full  of  every  description  of  miseiy,  which,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  air,  and  in  the  sether  which  is  the 
purest  of  all  things,  have  changed  their  abode  (not  being  able 
to  bear  the  satiety  of  divine  things),  and  have  descended  to 
that  mortal  and  evil  district,  the  earth. 

And  there  are  innumerable  imaginations  concerning  an 
innumerable  variety  of  things  which  roam  about  upon  it  ako ; 
some  voluntary,  and  some  out  of  ignorance,  which  are  in  no 
respect  different  from  winged  creatures,  and  which  Moses 
compares  to  the  birds  that  come  down.  And  of  these  imagina- 
tions those  which  take  the  up>vard  course  belong  to  the  better 
class,  since  virtue,  which  conducts  the  mind  towards  heaven 
and  the  divine  country,  travels  with  them.  But  those  which 
take  the  downward  course  belong  to  the  worse  class,  since 
wickedness  guides  them  and  drags  them  in  the  contrary 
direction  by  force.  And  their  very  names  do,  to  a  great  extent, 
show  the  opposite  character  of  the  places.  For  virtue  (uptrii) 
has  derived  its  name  not  only  from  the  word  (alotffif)  choice, 
but  also  from  the  fact  of  its  being  lifted  up  (Taoa  ro  al^tata), 
for  it  is  lifted  up  (a/^frai)  and  borne  on  high  because  it  always 
loves  heavenly  things ;  but  wickedness  (xaxia)  is  so  called 
from  its  tendency  to  go  downwards  (arrh  roS  xdru  xi^atoriMvat), 
and  also  because  it  compels  those  who  practise  it  to  fall  down 
to  the  bottom  (xaracri^rtiv). 

Accordingly  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  which  are  at  variance 
with  one  another,  flying  towards  and  descending  upon  the 
earth,  both  come  down  themselves  and  also  throw  the  mind 
down  too,  mingling  with  bodies  in  a  disgraceful  degree,  and 
with  things  which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  not 
discernible  by  the  intellect,  imperfect  not  entire,  perishable 
and  not  living.  For  they  mix  themselves  up  not  only  with 
bodies,  but  also  with  the  divisions  of  the  bodies  which  have 

*  LeriticTia  xL  21. 
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been  divided  in  two  parts.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  thai 
things  which  have  been  divided  in  this  way  should  ever  again 
admit  of  adaptation  and  union ;  since  the  nerves  of  the  spirit, 
which  were  the  strongest  natural  bond  in  them,  are  cut  in 
two. 

L.  Moreover,  Moses  introduces  a  very  true  opinion  when  he 
teaches  us  that  justice  and  every  virtue  loves  the  soul,  but 
that  wickedness  and  every  vice  is  attached  to  the  body ;  and 
that  what  is  friendly  to  the  one  is  in  every  case  of  necessity 
hostile  to  the  other,  as  is  the  case  even  now.  For  having 
figuratively  represented  the  wars  of  the  soul,  he  then  intro- 
duces birds  as  eager  to  involve  themselves  with  and  to  cling  to 
the  bodies,  and  to  satiate  themselves  with  the  flesh,  the  inroads 
and  attacks  of  which  the  virtuous  man,  desiring  to  check,  is 
said  to  sit  by  them  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  curator  or  overseer 
of  them.  For  when  his  domestic  afDEiirs  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  domestic  sedition,  and  when  the  armies  of  the  enemy 
were  proceeding  against  him,  he  collected  a  wise  coimcil  and 
deliberated  with  respect  to  the  adversaries  ;  in  order  that  if  he 
could  possibly  do  so,  using  persuasion  he  might  both  put  an 
end  to  the  foreign  war,  and  also  remove  the  domestic  confusion ; 
for  it  was  desirable  to  disperse  those  enemies  who  were 
gathering  over  him  like  a  cloud,  and  who  were  full  of  irre- 
condleable  enmity  to  him ;  and  equally  so  to  re-establish  with 
the  other  party  the  relations  which  had  previously  existed. 

Now  those  who  are  irreconcilable  and  implacable  enemies 
are  set  down  thus ;  the  follies  and  intemperances  of  the  soul, 
cowardice  and  injustice,  and  all  the  other  irrational  appetites 
which  are  accustomed  to  be  generated  by  luxuriant  and  impo- 
tent appetite,  raising  their  heads  high  and  becoming  resuff, 
and  preveuting  the  mind  from  proceeding  in  its  straight 
course ;  and  very  often  throwing  its  whole  system  into  confusion 
and  beating  it  down. 

But  the  attacks  and  conflicts  of  those  powers  which  are  not 
irrecoucOable  resemble  the  frequent  eflect  of  the  discussions 
and  quarrels  about  doctrines  which  arise  among  the  Sophists. 
For  inasmuch  as  they  all  labour  for  one  end,  namely  the  con- 
templation of  the  things  of  nature,  they  may  be  said  to  be  friends; 
bat  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  agree  in  their  particular  investi- 
gations they  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  domestic  sedition  ; 
as,  for  instance,  those  who  affirm  the  universe  to  be  uncreated 
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are  at  yariance  with  those  who  insist  upon  its  creation ;  and 
again  those  who  urge  that  it  will  be  destroyed  are  at  strife 
with  those  who  afi&rm  that  it  is  indeed  perishable  bj  nature 
but  that  it  never  will  be  destroyed,  because  it  is  held  together 
by  a  more  powerful  chain,  the  will  of  the  Creator.  And  again, 
those  who  afi&rm  that  there  is  nothing  self-existent  but  that 
everything  has  been  created,  are  at  variance  with  those  who 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  Those  too,  who  say  that  man  is 
he  measure  of  all  things,  differ  from  those  who  would  restrain 
the  judicial  faculties  of  the  outward  senses  and  of  the  intellect. 
And,  in  short,  to  sum  up  all  these  differences  in  a  few  words, 
those  who  represent  everything  as  incomprehensible  are  at 
variance  with  those  who  say  that  a  great  number  of  things  are 
properly  understood. 

And  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water,  and  all  the  things  that  are 
connected  with  them,  afford  subject  for  strife  and  contention 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  examining  into  such  subjects,  and 
who  investigate  their  essences,  and  distinctive  qualities,  and 
changes,  and  alterations,  and  moreover  their  origin  and  the 
method  of  their  destruction  ;  and  making  no  superficial 
investigation  into  the  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  adopt  all  sorts  of  different  opinions,  never  agreeing 
together,  until  some  man,  who  is  at  the  same  time  skilful  at 
disentangling  controversies  and  calculated  to  judge,  takes  his 
seat  on  the  tribunal,  and  comes  to  a  clear  perception  of  the 
progeny  of  each  individuals  soul,  and  discards  those  which  do 
not  deserve  to  be  maintained,  and  preserves  those  which  are 
good,  and  which  be  pronounces  worthy  of  suitable  providential 
care.  And  all  the  controversies  of  philosophy  are  full  of 
disagreement,  since  the  truth  escapes  the  intellect  which  is 
given  to  plausibilities  snd  conjectures:  for  it  is  the  veir 
difficulty  of  discovering  and  seizing  hold  of  the  nature  of  tmm 
that,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  rise  to  so  many  quarrels. 

LI.  *'  And  about  the  setting  of  the  sun  a  trance  fell  upon 
Abraham^  and,  behold,  fear  with  great  darkness  fell  upon  him."** 
Now  there  is  one  kind  of  trance  which  is  a  sort  of  frantic 
delirium,  causing  infirmity  of  mind,  either  through  old  age, 
or  melancholy,  or  some  other  similar  cause.  There  is  another 
kind  which  is  excessive  consternation,  arising  usually  fi!om 

^  Q«aMaaxf.\^ 
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things  wluch  happen  suddenly  and  unexpectedlj.  Another 
kind  is  mere  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  arising  when  it  is  inclined 
by  nature  to  be  quiet :  but  that  which  is  the  best  description  of 
all  is  a  divinely  inspired  and  more  vehement  sort  of  enthu* 
siasm,  which  the  race  of  prophets  is  subject  to. 

Now  the  first  kind  Moses  mentions  in  the  curses  which  are 
recorded  in  Deuteronomy :  for  he  says  that,  '*  delirium  and 
blindness,  and  aberration  of  mind  shall  seize  on  the  impious,'** 
so  that  they  shall  differ  in  no  respect  from  blind  persons  at 
mid-day,  being  like  people  feeling  their  way  in  deep  darkness. 
The  second  land  he  mentions  in  many  places ;  for  he  says, 
"And  Isaac  was  astonished  with  a  great  astonishment,  and 
said.  Who,  then,  is  it  who  went  out  to  hunt  for  game  for  me, 
and  who  brought  it  to  me  ?  And  I  ate  of  it  all  before  you 
come,  and  I  have  blessed  him  ;  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed/'t 
And,  again,  with  reference  to  Jacob,  who  disbelieved  those 
who  told  him  that  **  Joseph  is  alive,  and  is  ruler  over  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt ;  for  he,"  says  the  scripture,  **  was  amazed  in 
his  mind,  for  he  believed  them  not'*$  And,  again,  in  Exodus, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  we  read :  **  For  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  of  Sinai  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  because  God 
descended  upon  it  in  fire.  And  the  smoke  went  up  as  the 
vapour  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  people  was  greatly  asto- 
nished.'* §  Also,  in  Leviticus,  when  speaking  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priests  on  the  eighth  day,  when  fire  came  out 
from  heaven  and  licked  up  what  was  on  the  altar,  and  the 
burnt-offerings  and  the  fat,  the  historian  proceeds  immediately 
to  tell  us,  "  And  the  whole  people  saw  it  and  were  astonished, 
and  fell  upon  their  faces  ;**||  for  such  astonishment  as  this 
causes  alarm  and  consternation. 

And  ought  we  not  especially  to  wonder  in  the  case  of  Esau, 
that  he  who  was  skilful  in  hunting  was  nevertheless  himself 
continually  caught  and  supplanted,  having  acquired  his  skill  to 
his  own  iigury  and  not  to  his  advantage,  and  that  he  never  used 
any  great  care  to  catch  anything  in  his  hunts  ?  And  also  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  that  he  hunts  without  having  acquired  any 
skill  by  learning,  but  only  as  he  is  moved  by  nature ;  and  that 
he  brings  what  he  has  caught  to  the  examiner,  who  will  dis- 
tinguish whether  it  deserves  to  be  approved;  on  which  account 

*  Beui.  xzTiiL  28.        t  Genesii  xxrii.  88.        t  0«nwis  zlv.  29. 
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he  *'  eateth  of  it  aU."^  For  evoTything  that  relates  to  medi- 
tation is  wholesome  food,  whether  it  he  investigation,  or 
consideration,  or  hearing,  or  reading,  or  prayer,  or  self-restraint, 
or  a  contempt  for  things  indifferent :  and  he  ate,  as  I  imagine, 
the  first  fruits  of  them  all,  hut  he  did  not  eat  the  whole  of  all ; 
for  some  appropriate  food  must  he  left  for  him  who  meditates 
as  a  reward  for  his  pains.  And  the  words,  **  before  jou  came," 
are  added  out  of  regard  for  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  for  if 
passion  enters  into  ^e  soul,  we  shall  not  enjoy  temperance. 
And  it  convicts  the  worthless  man  as  slow,  and  hesitating,  and 
procrastinating,  as  to  the  works  of  instruction,  but  not  as  to 
those  of  intemperance.  Therefore  Egypt  contains  inspectors 
of  works,  who  devote  themselves  with  energy  to  securing  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passions.  But  Moses,  on  the  other  hand, 
commands  the  Israelites  to  eat  the  passover  in  haste,  and  to 
celebrate  the  migration  from  these  passions  in  this  way.  And 
Judah  savs :  **  I  or  if  we  had  not  delayed,  we  should  by  this 
time  have  returned,  and  have  arrived  again  in  Egypt ;  aye, 
and  a  second  time  should  we  have  returned  safe  from  thence.'*t 

And  very  naturally  did  Jacob  wonder  whether  the  mind  was 
still  in  the  body ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  Joseph  was  alive  to 
virtue  and  ruling  over  the  body,  and  not  being  ruled  over  by  it. 
And  any  one  who  chooses  to  go  through  all  the  other  instances, 
would  be  able  to  trace  out  the  truth.  But  our  present  subject 
does  not  require  any  accurate  discussion  of  these  mattera  ;  on 
which  account  we  had  better  return  to  the  point  from  which  we 
set  out 

With  respect  to  the  third  kind  of  trance,  he  philosophises 
in  this  manner  when  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  woman  ; 
**  For  the  Lord  God,**  says  Moses,  **cast  a  trance  upon  Adam, 
and  he  slept. "{  Here  calling  the  quietness  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  a  trance  ;  for  the  slumber  of  the  mind  is  the  awaking  of 
the  outward  sense  :  and,  again,  the  awaking  of  the  intellect  is 
the  reducing  of  the  outward  senses  to  a  state  of  inactivity 

LI  I.  An  instance  of  the  fourth  kind  of  trance  is  the  one 
which  we  are  now  considering :  **  And  about  the  setting  of  the 
sun  a  trance  fell  upon  Abraham,'*  he  being  thrown  into  a  state 
of  enthusiasm  and  inspired  by  the  Deity.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  thing  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  prophet,  but  also 
the  express  words  which  are  engraven  in  the  sacred  scriptures 
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OS  on  a  pillar.  When  'some  one  endeavoured  to  separate 
Sarah,  that  is,  the  yirtue  which  is  derived  from  nature,  from 
him,  as  if  she  had  not  been  the  peculiar  property  of  the  wise 
man  alone,  but  had  abo  belonged  to  every  one  who  made  any 
pretence  to  wisdom,  Gt>d  said,  "  Give  the  man  back  his  wife, 
because  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  will  pray  for  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  live;'**  and  the  sacred  scriptures  testify  in  the  case  of 
every  good  man,  that  he  is  a  prophet;  for  a  prophet  says 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  everything  which  he  says  is  strange 
and  prompted  by  some  one  else ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
>\icked  man  to  be  au  interpreter  of  God,  as  also  no  wicked 
man  can  be  properly  said  to  be  inspired ;  but  this  statement  is 
only  appropriate  to  the  wise  man  alone,  since  he  alone  is  a 
sounding  instrument  of  God's  voice,  being  struck  and  moved 
to  sound  in  an  invisible  manuer  by  him. 

Accordingly,  all  those  whom  Moses  describes  as  just  persons 
he  has  also  represented  as  inspired  and  prophesying.  Noah 
was  a  just  man;  was  he  not  also  by  that  fact  a  prophet?  or 
did  he,  without  being  possessed  by  any  divine  inspiration, 
utter  those  prayers  and  curses  which  he  applied  to  the  gene- 
rations which  should  come  hereafter,  and  all  of  which  were 
eventually  confirmed  by  the  reality  of  the  facts  ?  "Why  should 
I  speak  of  Isaac  ?  Why  of  Jacob  ?  For  these  also  are  mani- 
festly found  to  have  been  prophets  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  their  addresses  to  their  children.  For 
the  annunciation,  "  Assemble  yourselves  together,  that  I  may 
tell  you  what  shall  happen  to  you  in  the  last  days."|  was  the 
expression  of  a  man  possessed  by  inspiration ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future  is  not  appropriate  to,  or  natural  to,  man. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Moses  ?  is  he  not  celebrated  everywhere 
as  a  prophet?  For  the  scripture  says,  *'  If  there  shall  be 
among  you  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  I  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,**^  but  to  Moses  God  appeared  in  his  ac- 
tual appearance  and  not  by  a  riddle.  And  again  we  read, 
**  There  arose  not  any  more  any  prophet  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face."§  Very  admirably,  there- 
fore, does  the  historian  here  point  out,  that  Abraham  was 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration  when  he  says  that,  *'  About 
the  setting  of  the  sun  a  trance  fell  upon  him.** 

*  Genesis  xx.  7.  f  Genesis  tIjt.  2. 
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LIU.  And  under  the  symbol  of  the  sun  he  intimates  our 
mind  :  for  what  reasoning  is  in  us,  that  the  sun  is  in  the  world. 
Since  each  of  them  gives  light,  the  one  casting  a  light  which  ^i 
is  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  to  shine  upon  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  other  shedding  their  beams,  discernible  only  by 
the  intellect  by  means  of  our  apprehensions,  upon  ourselves. 
As  long  therefore  as  our  mind  still  shines  around  and  hovers  ^ 
around,  pouring  as  it  were  a  noontide  light  into  the  wholes 
soul,  we,  being  masters  of  ourselves,  are  not  possessed  by  any    ; 
extraneous   influence;  but  when  it  approaches  its  setting, 
then,  as  is  natural,  a  trance,  which  proceeds  from  inspiration, 
takes  violent  hold  of  us,  and  madness  seizes  upon  us,  for 
when  the  divine  light  shines  the  human  light  sets,  and  when 
the  divine  light  sets  this  other  rises  and  shines,  and  this  very 
frequently  happens  to  the  race  of  prophets ;  for  the  mind  that 
is  in  us  is  removed  from  its  place  at  the  arrival  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  but  is  again  restored  to  its  previous  habitation  when 
that  Spirit  departs,  for  it  is  contrary  to  holy  law  for  what  is 
mortal  to  dwell  with  what  is  immortal. 

On  this  account  the  setting  of  our  reason,  and  the  darkness 
which  surrounds  it,  causes  a  trance  and  a  heaven-inflicted 
madness.  After  that  the  historian  connects  with  his  preced- 
ing account  what  follows  in  consistency  with  it,  saying,  "  And 
it  was  said  to  Abraham — for  in  real  truth  the  prophet,  even 
when  he  appears  to  be  speaking,  is  silent,  and  another  being 
is  employing  his  vocal  organs,  his  mouth  and  tongue,  for  the 
explanation  of  what  things  he  chooses ;  and  operating  on  these 
organs  by  some  invisible  and  very  skilful  act,  he  makes  them 
utter  a  sweet  and  harmonious  sound,  full  of  every  kind  of 
melody. 

LIV.  And  it  is  well  to  hear  what  the  things  are  which  are 
thus  said  to  have  been  predicted  to  Abraham.  In  the  first 
place,  that  God  does  not  grant  to  the  man  who  loves  virtue  to 
dwell  in  the  body  as  in  his  own  native  land,  but  only  to 
sojourn  in  it  as  in  a  foreign  countiy.  ••  For  knowing,"  says 
the  scripture,  "thou  shalt  know  that  thy  seed  shall  be  sojourners 
in  a  land  which  is  not  theirs.***  But  the  district  of  the  body 
is  akin  to  every  bad  man,  and  in  it  he  is  desirous  to  abide  as  a 
dweller,  not  as  a  sojourner.  Accordingly,  these  words  contain 
this  as  one  lesson;  another  is,  that  the  things  which  bring 
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slavery  ahd  disaster  and  .bitter  humiliation,  as  the  prophet 
himself  tells  us,  upon  the  soul  are  the  dwellings  upon  earth. 
For  the  affections  of  the  body  are  truly  spurious  and  foreign, 
being  produced  by  the  flesh,  in  which  they  are  rooted.  And 
this  slavery  lasts  four  hundred  years  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  of  the  four  passions. 

For  when  pleasure  rules,  the  mind  is  elated  and  puffed  up, 
being  carried  away  by  empty  yanity.  Again,  when  appetite 
gets  the  upper  hand,  a  desire  for  absent  thLigs  is  engendered, 
which  suspends  the  mind  upon  unaccomplished  hopes,  as  if  in 
a  halter ;  for  then  the  mind  is  always  thirsting  and  yet  is 
unable  to  drink,  enduring  the  punishment  of  Tantadus.  Again, 
when  under  the  influence  of  grief,  the  mind  is  tortured  and 
contracted,  like  trees  the  leaves  of  which  are  feJling  off  and 
withering ;  for  all  its  flourishing  and  nutritious  particles  are 
dried  up.  Also,  when  fire  obtains  the  supremacy,  no  one  any 
longer  chooses  to  remain,  but  betakes  to  flight  and  running 
away,  thinking  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  be 
saved.  For  appetite,  having  an  attractive  power  even  if  the 
object  which  is  desired  retreats,  compels  one  to  pursue  it ;  and 
fear,  on  the  other  hand,  causing  alienation,  separates  one  from 
it,  and  makes  one  remove  to  a  distance  from  what  is  presented 
to  one's  view. 

LY.  But  the  supremacy  of  these  different  passions  before 
mentioned  inflicts  terrible  slavery  on  those  who  are  ruled  over 
by  them,  until  God,  the  umpire  and  judge  of  all  things,  sepa- 
rates  that  which  is  ill  treated  from  that  which  is  inflicting 
ill  treatment,  and  delivers  the  former  and  blesses  it  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  inflicts  upon  the  other  a  retribution  for 
the  wickedness  which  it  has  committed.  For  we  read  in  the 
next  verse,  **  And  the  nation  to  which  they  shall  be  slaves  I 
will  judge,  and  after  that  they  shall  go  forth  with  great 
substance."^  For  it  is  inevitable  that  a  mortal  man  must 
obey  the  nature  of  the  passions,  and  that  a  man  who  has  been 
bom  must  endure  the  fate  which  is  allotted  to  him  as  appro- 
priate ;  but  it  is  the  will  of  Ood  to  lighten  the  evils  which  are 
planted  contemporaneously  with  our  birth.  So  that  even  if  we 
at  th  beginning  suffer  such  evils  as  are  properly  assigned  to  us, 
become  slaves  of  cruel  masters,  and  if  Grod  also  performs  what 
is  his  peculiar  work,  proclaiming  emancipation  and  freedom  to 
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the  souls  which  address  their  supplications  to  him,  then  he 
not  only  gives  men  a  release  from  their  bondage  and  a  means 
of  departure  from  their  prison  all  guarded  round  as  it  is,  but 
he  also  gives  them  the  means  of  travelling,  which  he  here 
calls  substance. 

And  what  is  this  ?  When  the  mind  having  come  down 
from  above  from  heaven  becomes  entangled  in  the  necessities 
of  the  body,  then,  although  it  is  not  allured  by  any  of  these, 
still,  like  a  eunuch  or  impotent  person,  it  embraces  pleasant 
evils.  But  if  it  remains  in  its  own  nature,  then,  being  truly  a 
man,  it  resists  and  discards  them  instead  of  being  overthrown 
by  them,  being  initiated  in  all  the  parts  of  complete  encyclical 
learning;  from  which  it  derives  a  desire  for  contemplation, 
and  acquires  temperance  and  patience,  very  vigorous  virtues, 
leaving  its  former  abode,  and  finding  a  means  of  return  back 
to  its  own  country,  and  bringing  with  it  all  the  lessons  of 
instruction,  which  are  here  called  supplies  for  the  journey. 

LVI.  Having  said  thus  much  on  these  subjects,  the  histo- 
rian proceeds :  **  And  thou  shalt  depart  to  thy  fathers,  having 
lived  in  peace,  in  a  good  old  age."*  Therefore  we,  who  are 
imperfect,  are  made  war  upon,  and  we  become  slaves,  and  only 
with  difficulty  do  we  find  any  relief  from  the  dangers  wldch 
impend  over  us.  But  the  perfect  race,  exempt  from  slavery 
and  free  from  the  perils  of  war,  is  bred  up  in  peace  and  the 
firmest  freedom.  And  there  is  a  particular  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  his  representing  the  good  man  not  as  dying  but  depart- 
ing, in  order  to  show  that  the  race  of  the  soul,  which  is 
completely  purified,  cannot  be  extinguished  and  cannot  die, 
but  only  departs  in  the  way  of  migration  from  this  earth  to 
heaven,  not  undergoing  that  dissoluiion  and  destruction  which 
death  appears  to  bring  with  it  And  after  the  words,  **  Thou 
shalt  depart,'*  he  adds,  **to  thy  fathers.  It  is  here  worth 
while  to  consider  what  kind  of  fathers  is  meant ;  for  God  can 
never  mean  those  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  countiy  of 
the  Chaldeans,  amons  whom  alone  he  had  lived  as  being  his 
relations,  because  he  had  been  commanded  by  a  sacred  uracle 
to  depart  from  those  who  were  his  kinsmen  by  blood. 

For,  says  the  historian,  "The  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Depart  from  out  of  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father  s  house,  to  a  land  which  I  will  show  thee ;  and  I  will 
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make  thee  into  a  great  nation.***  For  how  can  it  be  reason- 
able for  him  who  was  once  been  remoYed  from  his  abode  bj 
the  interference  of  Divine  Providence,  to  return  and  dweU 
again  in  the  same  place  ?  And  how  could  it  be  reasonable  for 
one  who  was  about  to  be  the  leader  of  a  new  nation  and  oi 
another  race  to  be  again  assigned  to  his  ancient  one  ?  For 
God  would  never  have  given  to  him  a  new  character,  and  a 
new  nation  and  family,  if  he  had  not  wholly  and  entirely  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  ancient  one.  For  that  man  is  truly  a  chief 
of  a  nation  and  ruler  of  a  family,  from  whom,  as  from  a  root, 
sprang  that  branch  so  fond  of  investigating  and  contemplating 
the  afiDEurs  of  our  nature,  by  name  Israel,  since  an  express  com- 
mand has  been  given  **  to  remove  the  old  things  from  before 
the  face  of  those  which  are  new.**}  For  where  is  any  longer 
the  use  of  investigations  into  antiquity,  and  ancient,  and  long- 
established  customs,  to  those  in  whom  on  a  sudden,  when  they 
have  no  such  expectation,  God  rains  all  kinds  of  new  blessings 
in  a  mass  ? 

LVII.  Therefore,  when  he  says  "fathers,"  he  means  not 
those  whose  souls  have  departed  from  them,  and  who  are 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  land  of  Chaldea ;  but,  as  some  say, 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  other  stars :  for  some  afiirm 
that  it  is  owing  to  these  bodies  that  the  nature  of  all  the 
things  in  the  world  has  its  existence.  But  as  some  other 
persons  think  he  means  the  archetypal  ideas,  those  models  of 
these  thincs  which  are  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  and 
visible ;  widch  models,  however,  are  only  perceptible  by  the 
intellect  and  in\'isible  ;  and  that  it  is  to  these  that  the  mind 
of  the  wise  man  emigrates.  Some,  again,  have  fancied  that 
by  "  fathers,"  are  here  meant  the  four  principles  and  powers 
of  which  the  world  is  composed — the  earth,  the  water,  Uie  air, 
and  the  fire ;  for  they  say,  that  all  created  things  are  very 
properly  dissolved  into  these  elements.  For  as  nouns,  and 
verbs,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  speech,  consist  of  the  elements 
of  grammar,  and  again  are  resolvable  into  these  ultimate  prin- 
ciples, so,  in  the  same  manner,  each  individual  among  us, 
being  compounded  of  the  four  elements,  and  borrowing  small 
portions  from  each  essence,  does,  at  certain  fixed  periods,  repay 
what  he  has  borrowed,  giving  what  he  has  dry  to  the  earth, 
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Trhat  moisture  he  has  to  the  water,  what  heat  he  has  to  the 
fire,  and  what  cold  he  has  to  the  air. 

These  then  are  the  things  of  the  body;  but  the  intellectual  and 
heavenly  race  of  the  soul  will  ascend  to  the  purest  ether  as  to 
its  father.  For  the  fifth  essence,  as  the  account  of  the  ancients 
tells  us,  may  be  a  certain  one,  which  brings  things  round  in  a 
cycle,  differing  from  the  other  four  as  being  superior  to  them, 
from  which  me  stars  and  the  whole  heavens  appear  to  be 
generated,  and  of  which,  as  a  natural  consequence,  one  must 
lay  it  down  that  the  human  soul  is  a  fragment. 

LVIII.  And  the  expression,  "  After  having  lived  in  peace,** 
is  used  with  much  propriety ;  because  nearly  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  human  race  lives  rather  in  war  and  among  all 
the  evils  of  war.  And  of  wurs,  one  kind  proceeds  from  external 
enemies,  and  is  brought  on  by  want  of  reputation,  and  by  low- 
ness  of  origin,  and  by  other  things  of  that  kind.  But  another 
kind  arises  from  one*s  domestic  enemies;  some  about  the 
body,  such  as  weaknesses,  stains,  all  kinds  of  mutilations,  and 
a  whole  body  of  other  unspeakable  evils ;  and  others  affecting 
the  soul,  such  as  passions,  diseases,  infirmities,  terrible  and 
most  grievous  inflictions,  and  incurable  calamities  arising  frt>m 
folly  and  injustice,  and  other  similar  evils. 

Therefore  he  speaks  of  him  who  has  lived  in  peace,  who  has 
enjoyed  a  serene  and  tranquil  life,  as  a  man  truly  happy  and 
blessed.  When  then  shall  this  happen  ?  When  all  external 
things  prosper  with  me,  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  my 
abundance  and  to  my  glory.  When  the  things  relating  to  the 
body  are  in  a  favourable  state,  so  as  to  give  me  good  health  and 
strength ;  and  when  the  things  relating  to  my  soul  are  in  a 
similar  state,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  enjoy  the  virtues.  For  each 
of  these  requires  its  own  appropriate  body-guards.  Now  the 
body  is  attended  in  that  capacity  by  glory,  and  abundance,  and 
a  sufficient  provision  of  wealth  ;  and  the  soul  by  the  wholeness, 
and  soundness,  and  thoroughly  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and 
the  mind  by  those  speculations  which  are  concerned  about  the 
sciences. 

Since  it  is  plain  to  all  those  who  are  versed  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  that  when  peace  is  here  mentioned,  it  is  not  that 
peace  which  cities  enjoy.  For  Abraham  bore  a  part  in  many 
terrible  wars,  out  of  which  he  appears  to  have  come  tri* 
umphantly.     And  indeed  the  being  forced  to  de^^it  ^^\&^  \^ 
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nLtive  countiy,  and  to  leave  his  home,  and  his  inability  to  dwell 
in  his  native  city,  and  his  being  driven  hither  and  thither,  and 
wandering  about  by  desolate  and  unfrequented  roads,  would 
have  been  a  terrible  war  for  one  who  had  not  put  his  trust  in 
certain  divine  oracles  and  promises. 

There  was  also  a  third  calamity,  of  a  formidable  nature,  also 
to  be  borne  by  him,  a  famine,  worse  than  the  departure  from 
his  home,  or  than  all  the  evils  of  war.  What  peace  then  did 
he  enjoy  ?  For  I  imagine  to  be  driven  from  his  former  home, 
and  to  have  no  settled  abode,  and  to  be  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  to  very  powerful  mouarchs,  and  to  be 
oppressed  with  hunger,  seem  like  indications,  not  of  one  war, 
but  of  many  wars  of  various  kinds.  £ut,  according  to  those 
interpretations  which  are  figurative,  every  one  of  these  events 
is  an  instance  and  proof  of  unalloyed  peace.  For  an  absence 
of  the  passions,  and  a  complete  scarcity  of  them,  and  the 
destruction  of  inimical  acts  of  iniquity,  and  a  departure  from 
the  opinions  of  the  Chaldceans  to  the  doctrine  which  loves  God, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  created  being,  perceptible  by  the 
outward  senses,  to  the  great  Cause  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
who  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  are  things  which 
supply  a  good  system  of  laws  and  stability. 

And  God  promises  the  man  who  enjoys  such  a  peace  as  this 
a  glorious  old  age,  not  indeed  one  which  shall  last  an  exceeding 
time,  but  he  promises  him  a  life  with  wisdom.  For  tranquillity 
and  happiness  are  better  than  length  of  years,  in  proportion  as 
a  short  period  of  light  is  better  than  everlasting  darkness. 
For  well  did  one  of  the  prophets  say :  "He  had  rather  live  one 
day  in  company  with  virtue,  than  ten  thousand  years  in  the 
shadow  of  death ;  ***  under  this  figurative  expression  of  shadow, 
intimating  the  life  of  the  wicked.  And  Moses  says  the  very 
same  thing,  intimating  it  by  his  actions  rather  than  by  his 
words.  For  the  man  who  he  says  shall  enjoy  a  glorious  old 
age,  he  has  at  the  same  time  represented  as  more  short-lived 
than  almost  any  one  of  those  who  preceded  him.  Speaking  in 
a  philosophical  manner,  and  teaching  us  who  it  is  who  does 
truly  enjoy  a  happy  old  age,  that  we  may  not  conceive  pride 
respecting  old  age  from  anything  that  affects  the  visible  body, 
as  such  pride  is  full  of  shame  and  many  disgraceful  circum- 
stances.    But,  that  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  wisdom  of 
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counsel,  and  steadiness  of  soul,  we  may  ascribe  to  such  men 
and  testify  in  their  favour  that  they  hare  a  glorious  old  age, 
(yvictg)  alon  to,  and  bearing  nearly  the  same  name  as  honour 
(yi^g).  Listen,  therefore,  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  think  his 
words  a  good  lesson,  to  this  statement  of  the  lawgiver,  that  the 
good  man  alone  has  a  happy  old  age,  and  that  he  is  the  most 
long-lived  of  men;  but  that  the  wicked  man  is  the  most 
short-lived  of  men,  living  only  to  die,  or  rather  having  already 
died  as  to  the  life  of  virtue. 

LIX.  In  the  next  verses  it  is  said,  "  And  in  the  fourth  ge- 
neration they  shaU  return  hither,*'  not  merely  in  order  that 
the  time  may  be  exactly  marked  out  to  him,  in  which  his 
descendants  shall  become  inhabitants  of  the  holy  land,  but 
also  in  order  to  represent  to  him  the  perfect  and  complete 
re-establishment  of  virtue ;  and  this  takes  place  as  it  were  in 
the  fourth  generation,  but  how  it  does  so  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider. 

The  child,  after  it  is  brought  forth,  during  its  age  of  in- 
fancy, till  it  has  completed  its  first  period  of  seven  years,  has 
a  pure  unmixed  nature,  very  like  a  smooth  waxen  tablet, 
which  has  not  yet  been  stamped  with  the  indelible  impressions 
of  good  or  evil ;  for  all  the  things  which  appear  to  be  engraved 
upon  it  are  soon  confused  and  effaced  by  reason  of  its  mois- 
ture :  this  is  as  it  were  the  first  age  of  the  soul. 

The  second  is  that  which,  after  the  age  of  infancy  is  passed, 
begins  to  live  amoug  evils,  some  of  which  it  is  also  accustomed 
to  generate  from  itself,  and  others  it  cheerfully  receives  from 
other  sources,  for  the  teachers  of  evil  deeds  are  infinite  in 
number ;  nurses,  and  tutors,  and  parents,  and  the  laws  in  dif* 
ferent  states,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  which  make  ob- 
jects of  admiration  out  of  things  which  ought  to  be  laughed  at; 
and  even  without  teachers  nature  itself  is  easilv  inclined  to 
learn  what  is  improper,  so  as  to  be  continually  weighed  down 
by  the  abimdance  of  its  evils ;  "  For,"  says  the  scripture, 
*'  the  mind  of  man  is  carefully  devoted  to  evil  from  his 
youth."*  This  is  that  most  accursed  period  which  is  figura- 
tively called  an  age,  but  also  especially  the  age  of  youth,  in 
which  the  body  is  fiill  of  youthful  vigour,  and  the  soul  is  puffed 
up;  the  passions,  which  have  hitherto  lain  hid,  being  now 
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fanDed  into  a  flame,  and  burning  up  the  threshing-floon,  and 
crops,  and  fields,  and  whatever  they  meet  with. 

This  diseased  generation  or  age  must  be  remedied  by  some 
third  age,  acting  towards  it  the  part  of  medical  philosophy,  so 
that  it  shall  be  charmed  with  salutary  and  saving  words,  by 
means  of  which  it  will  receive  an  evacuation  of  the  immoderate 
satiety  of  evil  actions,  and  a  fulness  of  a  sort  of  hungry  empti* 
ness,  and  terrible  desolation  of  good  deeds.  Therefore,  after 
the  application  of  this  cure,  there  comes  first  the  age,  in  which 
power  and  vigour  grow  up  in  the  soul,  in  accordance  with  the 
most  certain  comprehension  of  wisdom,  and  the  undeviating 
and  solid  character  which  exists  in  all  the  virtues.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  And  in  the  fourth  generation 
they  shall  return  hither.**  For  according  to  the  fourdi  number 
thus  pointed  *out  the  soul,  which  has  turned  away  from  doing 
evil,  is  proclaimed  as  the  inheritor  of  wisdom ;  for  the  first 
number  is  that  into  which  it  is  not  possible  to  receive  any 
idea  of  either  good  or  evil,  since  the  soul  is  as  yet  destitute  of 
all  impressions ;  and  the  second  is  that  in  which  we  indulge 
in  a  rapid  course  of  the  passions;  and  the  third  is  that  in 
which  we  are  healed,  repelling  the  infections  of  disease,  and 
at  last  ceasing  to  feel  the  evil  vigour  of  the  passions;  the 
fourth  is  that  in  which  we  acquire  complete  and  perfect  health 
and  vigour,  when  rejecting  what  is  bad  we  appear  to  endeavour 
to  apply  to  what  is  good,  which  previously  was  not  in  our 
power. 

LX.  But  up  to  what  time  this  is  to  be  he  tells  us  himself, 
when  he  savs,  "  For  the  wickednesses  of  the  Amorites  are  not 
yet  fulfilled.***  And  such  words  as  these  give  an  occasion  to 
weaker  brethren  to  feincy,  that  Moses  represents  fate  and  ne> 
cessity  as  the  causes  of  all  things  that  exist  or  take  place :  but 
we  must  not  be  ignorant  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
consequences,  and  connection,  and  reciprocal  dependence  of 
the  causes  of  things,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  philosophical  man, 
accustomed  to  converse  with  God :  and  he  does  not  attribute 
the  causes  of  things  which  exist,  or  which  take  place,  to  these 
powers ;  for  he  imagined  to  himself  some  other  more  ancient 
power,  mounted  upon  the  universe,  like  a  charioteer,  or  like 
the  pilot  of  a  ship ;  for  this  power  steers  the  whole  common 
vessel  of  the  world  in  which  all  things  sail,  and  he  bridles  the 
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course  of  the  winged  chariot,  the  entire  heaven,  exerting  an 
independent  and  absolute  sovereign  authority.  What  then  are 
we  to  say  about  these  subjects?  The  name  Amorites,  being 
interpreted,  means  "  talkers  ;**  and  numbers  of  those  who  have 
received  that  greatest  of  all  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  man 
by  nature,  namely  speech,  have  abused  and  corrupted  it,  em- 
ploying it  ungratefully  and  treacherously,  to  the  injury  of  her 
who  has  bestowed  it.  Such  are  flatterers,  impostors,  devisers 
of  plausible  sophistries,  men  who  rather  cultivate  the  skill  to 
delude  and  to  cheat,  and  who  have  no  care  to  speak  truly,  and 
these  men  study  indistinctness.  Now  indistinctness  is  equiva- 
lent to  deep  darkness  in  discourse ;  and  darkness  is  the  great 
assistant  of  robbers,  on  which  account  Moses  has  adorned  the 
chief  priest  with  distinct  demonstration  and  truth ;  thinking  it 
proper  that  the  discourse  of  the  virtuous  man  should  be  clear, 
and  perspicuous,  and  true;  but  men  in  general  pursue  that 
which  is  indistinct  and  false,  under  the  banner  of  which  the 
whole  misguided  multitude  of  ordinary  careless  men  enrols 
itself. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  **  the  offences  of  the  Amorites  are  not 
fulflUed,"  that  is  to  say,  the  evils  of  sophistical  arguments  by 
reason  of  their  not  having  been  refuted,  but  while  they  still 
influence  us,  having  an  attractive  power  by  reason  of  their 
plausibility,  we  being  imable  to  turn  away  and  forsake  them, 
remain  in  their  power  from  being  allured  by  them.  But  if 
once  all  unreal  plausibilities  are  convicted  and  refuted  by  true 
proofs,  and  if  their  offences  are  shown  to  be  full  and  running 
over,  then  we  shall  flee  away  without  ever  turning  back,  and 
as  it  were  slipping  our  cables  we  shall  set  sail  from  the  region 
of  falsehoods  and  sophistries,  hastening  to  cast  anchor  in  the 
safe  harbours  and  havens  of  truth. 

And  in  this  way,  I  look  upon  it  as  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
spirit  of  my  original  proposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  reject,  and  to  hate,  and  to  forsake  plausible  falsehood,  unless 
the  enls  arising  from  it  are  seen  to  be  full  and  complete ;  and 
they  will  be  shown  to  be  so,  by  its  being  refuted  in  no  super- 
ficial way,  by  the  establishment  on  the  other  hand,  and  by  the 
complete  confirmation  of  truth. 

JJKl,  In  the  next  verse  the  historian  proceeds  to  say,  *^and 
when  the  sun  approached  its  setting,  there  was  a  flame  ;'*'^ 
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showing  that  virtae  is  a  thing  which  is  not  bom  till  late,  and 
indeed  which,  as  some  persons  have  said,  is  only  confirmed 
and  established  at  the  very  setting  of  life.  And  he  compares 
virtae  to  a  flame;  for  as  the  flame  consumes  whatever 
materials  are  exposed  to  it,  and  gives  light  to  all  the  air  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  the  same  manner  does  virtue  bum  up  all 
the  offences,  and  fills  the  whole  mind  with  light  But  while 
discourses,  which  are  neither  divided  nor  properly  distributed, 
prevail  over  us  by  reason  of  their  plausibilities,  which  he  here 
calls  the  Amorites,  we  are  not  able  to  see  the  most  brilliant 
and  unshaded  light.  But  we  are  like  a  furnace  which  has  not 
a  pure  flame,  but,  as  he  himself  says,  emits  only  smoke,  being 
gradually  kindled  by  the  sparks  of  knowledge,  but  not  as  yet 
being  able  to  stand  the  hardening  and  test  of  pure  fire. 

But  we  owe  great  gratitude  to  him  who  has  scattered  those 
sparks,  in  order  that  our  mind  may  not  become  cold  like  a 
lifeless  corpse,  but  being  warmed  and  vivified  by  the  gentle 
increasing  heat  of  virtue,  may  feel  a  glow  until  it  receives  the 
change  to  holy  fire,  like  Nadab  and  Abihu.  But  smoke  exists 
before  fire,  and  compels  those  who  come  near  it  to  weep ;  but 
both  fire  and  smoke  often  come  together.  For,  being  delighted 
at  the  messengers  of  virtue,  we  hope  to  attain  perfection 
therein,  and  if  ^e  are  not  yet  able  to  arrive  at  it,  then  we  can 
scarcely  through  our  grief  forbear  from  tears.  For  when  an 
excessive  desire  is  implanted  in  our  breasts,  they  hasten  to 
pursue  the  desired  object,  and  our  faces  are  full  of  chagrin 
until  we  attain  it. 

And  how  he  has  compared  the  soul  of  the  man,  who  loves 
instmction  and  who  cherishes  a  hope  of  arirving  at  perfection, 
to  a  furnace,  because  each  is  a  vessel  in  which  food  is  cooked, 
the  one  being  the  vessel  in  which  those  meats  which  are  perish- 
able are  prepared,  and  the  other  that  suited  to  the  reception  of 
the  imperishable  virtues. 

And  the  burning  torches  of  fire  which  are  lighted  up  are  the 
judgments  of  God  who  bears  the  torch,  being  bright  and 
radiant,  which  are  accustomed  to  be  always  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  divided  portions;  I  mean  by  this  the 
portions  set  in  opposition  to  one  another,  of  which  the  whole 
world  is  composed.  For  we  read  in  the  scripture,  "  The  lamps 
of  fire  which  were  in  the  midst  between  the  divided  portions,"* 
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that  you  may  know  that  the  divine  powers  which  go  through 
the  middle  of  hoth  bodies  and  things,  destroy  none  of  them ; 
for  both  the  divisions  remain  unhurt,  but  only  divide  and 
discriminate  in  a  most  excellent  manner  between  the  natures 
of  each. 

LXII.  Therefore,  the  wise  man  has  now  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
above  mentioned.  **  For,"  says  the  historian,  *'  on  that  day 
the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  saying,  to  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land.'**  But  what  land  does  he  mean  but  that 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  which  he  is  now  making 
reference?  The  fruit  of  which  is  the  safe  and  most  certain 
comprehension  of  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  according  to  which  it 
preserves  for  its  dividers  all  the  good  things  which  exist  with- 
out any  admixture  or  taint  of  evil,  as  if  they  had  been 
incorruptible  from  their  very  beginning.  After  this  he  proceeds 
to  add,  "  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates."  Showing  that  those  men  who  are  perfect  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  body,  and  the  outward  sense,  and  the 
organic  parts,  without  which  we  cannot  live,  for  they  are 
useful  for  instruction  in  the  life  which  is  in  union  with  the 
body  ;  but  they  have  their  end  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  which 
is  truly  the  great  river,  overflowing  with  joy,  and  cheerfulness, 
and  all  other  blessings.  For  he  has  not  described  the  country 
as  reaching  from  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt 
(for  he  would  never  have  brought  over  virtue  towards  the 
passions  of  the  body),  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has  said  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates.  For  the  migrations 
are  from  mortal  things  to  things  incorruptible. 


A    TREATISE 

MEETINa  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SEEKING  INSTRUCTIOK. 

I.  '*  But  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham  had  not  borne  him  any 
child.  And  she  had  an  Egyptian  handmaiden,  whose  name 
was  Hagar.     And  Sarah  said  unto  Abraham,  Behold,  the  Lord 
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has  closed  me  ap,  so  that  I  should  not  bear  children ;  go  in 
unto  mj  handmaiden  that  thou  ma  jest  have  children  bj  her.*** 
The  name  Sarah,  being  interpreted,  means  *'  my  princedom." 
And  the  wisdom  which  is  in  me,  and  the  temperance  which  is 
in  me,  and  the  particular  justice,  and  each  of  the  other  virtues 
which  belong  to  me  alone,  are  the  princedom  of  me  alone. 
For  such  virtue,  being  a  queen  from  its  birth,  rules  over  and 
governs  me  who  have  determined  on  obeying  it. 

Now  this  virtue,  Moses  (making  a  most  panidoxical  assertion) 

Zrts,  as  being  both  barren  and  also  most  prolific,  since  he 
ms  that  the  most  populous  of  all  nations  is  sprung  from  it. 
For,  in  real  truth,  virtue  is  barren  with  respect  to  all  things 
which  are  evil,  but  is  so  exceedingly  prolific  of  good  things, 
that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  the  art  of  the  midwife,  for  it 
anticipates  it  by  bringing  forth  before  its  arrival.  Therefore 
animals  and  plants,  after  considerable  intervals  and  inter- 
ruptions, bring  forth  their  appropriate  fruits,  once,  or  at  most 
twice  a  year ;  according  to  the  number  of  times  which  nature 
has  appointed  each  of  them,  and  which  is  properly  adapted  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  But  virtue  without  any  interruption, 
without  any  interval  or  any  cessation,  is  continually  bringing 
forth  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  not  indeed  children,  but 
virtuous  reasonings,  and  irreproachable  counsels,  and  praise- 
worthy actions. 

II.  But  neither  is  wealth,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  employ, 
of  any  advantage  to  its  possessors,  nor  is  the  fertility  of  wisdom 
of  any  service  to  us,  unless  it  also  brings  forth  such  thiugs  as 
are  serviceable  to  us.  For  some  persons  it  judges  to  be  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  living  in  its  company;  but  others 
appear  to  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  an  age,  as  to  be  able  to 
support  so  highly  praised  and  well  regulated  a  charge ;  whom, 
however,  it  permits  to  enter  upon  the  preliminaries  of  marriage, 
holding  out  to  them  a  hope  that  they  may  hereafter  consummate 
the  wedlock. 

Sarah  therefore,  the  virtue  which  rules  over  my  soul,  has 
brought  forth,  but,  she  has  not  brought  forth  for  me  (for  I 
should  never  as  yet  have  been  able,  since  I  am  quite  young, 
to  receive  her  ofiEspring) ;  she  has  brought  forth,  I  say,  wisdom, 
and  the  doing  of  just  actions,  and  piety,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  illegidmate  children  whom  the  vain  opinions 
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have  broaght  forth  to  me.    For  the  education  of  the  o£bpring, 
and  the  constant  superintendence  and  incessant  care  whio) 
thej  require,  have  compelled  me  to  neglect  the  legitimate 
children,  who  are  really  citizens.     It  is  well,  therefore,  to  pzaj 
that  virtue  may  not  only  bring  forth,  since  she  is  prolific  even 
without  a  prayer,  but  that  she  also  may  bring  for  us;   in 
order  that  we,  receiying  a  share  of  her  seed  and  of  her  offiipring, 
may  be  happy.     For  she  is  accustomed  to  bring  forth  children 
to  God  alone,  restoring  with  bilruing  gratitude  the  first  fruits 
of  all  the  blessings  which  she  has  received,  to  him,  who,  as 
Moses  says,  ''opened  her  womb/**  which  was  at  all  times 
virgin.     For  he  also  says  that  the  lamp,  that  archetypal  model 
after  which  the  copy  is  made,  shines  in  one  part,  that  is  to  saj, 
in  the  part  which  is  turned  towards  God.t    For  since  that 
completes  the  number  of  seven,  and  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  six  branches,  which  are  divided  into  two  lots  of  three  each, 
acting  as  body-guards  to  it  on  either  side,  it  sends  its  rays 
upwards  toward  that  one  being,  namely  God,  thinking  its  light 
too  brilliant  for  mortal  sight  to  be  able  to  stand  its  proximity. 
III.  On  this  account  he  does  not  say  that  Sarah  did  not 
bring  forth  at  all,  but  only  that  she  did  not  bring  forth  for  him, 
for  Abraham.     For  we  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  becoming  the 
fathers  of  the  offspring  of  virtue,  unless  we  first  of  all  have  a 
connection  with  her  handmaiden;   and  the  handmaiden  of 
wisdom  is  the  encyclical  knowledge  of  music  and  logic,  arrived 
at  by  previous  instruction.     For  as  in  houses  there  are  vesti* 
bules  placed  in  front  of  staircases,  and  as  in  cities  there  are 
suburbs,  through  which  one  must  pass  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  cities ;  so  also  the  encyclical  branches  of  instruction  are 
placed  in  front  of  virtue,  for  they  are  the  road  which  conducts 
to  her.     And  as  you  must  know  that  it  is  common  for  there  to 
be  great  preludes  to  great  propositions,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
propositions  is  virtue,  for  it  is  conversant  about  the  most 
important  of  all  materials,  namely,  about  the  universal  life  of 
man  ;  very  naturally,  therefore,  that  will  not  employ  any  short 
preface,  but  rather  it  will  use  as  such,  grammar,  geometry, 
astronomy,  rhetoric,  music,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  contem- 
plation which  proceed  in  accordance  with  reason;  of  which 
Hagar,  the  handmaid  of  Sarah,  is  an  emblem,  as  we  will 
proceed  to  show. 
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**  For  Sarah,**  says  Moses,  "  said  unto  Abraham,  Behold,  the 
Lord  has  closed  me  up,  so  that  I  may  not  bear  children.  Go 
in  unto  my  handmaiden,  that  thou  mayest  have  children  by 
her/*  Now,  we  must  take  out  of  the  present  discussion  those 
coi\junctions  and  connections  of  body  with  body  which  have 
pleasure  for  their  end.  For  this  is  the  connection  of  the  mind 
with  virtue,  which  is  desirous  to  have  children  by  her,  and 
which,  if  it  cannot  do  so  at  once,  is  at  all  events  taught  to 
espouse  her  handmaid,  namely;  intermediate  instruction. 

IV.  And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  admire  wisdom,  by  reason 
of  its  modesty,  which  has  not  thought  fit  to  reproach  us  with 
the  slowness  of  our  generation,  or  our  absolute  barrenness. 
And  this,  too,  though  the  oracle  says  truly  that  she  brought 
forth  no  child,  not  out  of  envy,  but  because  of  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  our  own  selves.  For,  says  she,  **  The  Lord  has  closed 
me  up  so,  that  I  may  not  bear  children.*'  And  she  no  longer 
adds  the  words,  '*  to  you,'*  that  she  may  not  appear  to  mention 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  or  to  reproach  them  with  theirs. 
"  Therefore,**  says  she,  **  go  thou  in  to  my  handmaiden,"  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  intermediate  instruction  of  the  intermediate 
and  encyclical  branches  of  knowledge,  '*  that  you  may  first  have 
children  by  her;'*  for  hereafter  you  shall  be  able  to  e^joy  a 
connection  with  her  mistress,  tending  to  the  procreation  of 
legitimate  children.  For  grammar,  by  teaching  you  the 
histories  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  poets  and 
historians,  will  give  you  intelligence  and  abundant  learning; 
and,  moreover,  will  teach  you  to  look  with  contempt  on  all  the 
vain  fables  which  erroneous  opinions  invent,  on  account  of  the 
ill  success  which  history  tells  us  that  the  heroes  and  demigods 
who  are  celebrated  among  those  writers,  meet  with. 

And  music  will  teach  what  is  inharmonious  in  the  way  of 
rhythm,  and  what  is  ill  arranged  in  harmony,  and,  rejecting  all 
that  is  out  of  tune  and  all  that  is  inconsistent  with  melodv, 
will  guide  what  was  previously  discordant  to  concord.  And 
geometry,  sowing  the  seeds  of  equality  and  just  proportion  in 
the  soul,  which  is  fond  of  learning,  will,  by  means  of  the  beauty 
of  continued  contemplation,  implant  in  you  an  admiration  of 
justice.  And  rhetoric,  having  sharpened  the  mind  for 
contemplation  in  general,  and  having  exercised  and  trained  the 
£iu:ulties  of  speech  in  interpretation  and  explanation,  will  make 
2DJU}  reaJJjr  lutionaJ,  taking  care  of  that  peculiar  and  especial 
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duly  which  nature  has  hestowed  upon  it,  but  upon  no  other 
animal  whatever.  And  dialectic  science,  which  is  the  sister, 
the  twin  sister  of  rhetoric,  as  some  persons  have  called  it» 
separating  true  from  &]se  arguments,  and  refuting  the 
plausibilities  of  sophistical  arguments,  will  cure  the  great 
disease  of  the  soul,  deceit. 

It  is  profitable,  therefore,  to  abide  among  these  and  other 
sciences  resembling  them,  and  to  devote  one's  especial  atten- 
tion to  them.  For  perhaps,  I  say,  as  has  happened  to 
many,  we  shall  become  known  to  the  queenly  virtues  by 
means  of  their  subjects  and  handmaidens.  Do  you  not  see 
that  our  bodies  do  not  use  solid  and  costly  food  before  thej 
iuivd  first,  in  their  age  of  infancy,  used  such  as  had  no  variety, 
daii  consisted  merely  of  milk  ?  And,  in  the  same  way,  think 
also  that  infantine  food  is  prepared  for  the  soul,  namely  the 
encyclical  sciences,  and  the  contemplations  which  are  directed 
to  each  of  them ;  but  that  the  more  perfect  and  becoming 
food,  namely  the  virtues,  is  prepared  for  those  who  are  really 
full-grown  men. 

y.  Now  the  first  characteristics  of  the  intermediate  instruc- 
tion are  represented  by  two  symbols,  the  race  and  the  name. 
As  to  race,  the  handmaiden  is  an  Egyptian,  and  her  name  is 
Hagar ;  and  this  name,  being  interpreted,  means  **  emigration.'* 
For  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  man  who  delights  in  the 
encyclical  contemplations,  and  who  joius  himself  as  a 
companion  to  varied  learning,  is  as  such  enrolled  under  the 
banners  of  the  earthly  and  Eg}'ptian  body ;  and  that  he  stands 
in  need  of  eyes  in  order  to  see  and  to  read,  and  of  ears  in  order 
to  attend  and  to  hear,  and  of  his  other  external  senses,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  unfold  each  of  the  objects  of  the 
external  sense.  For  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
subject  of  judgment  can  possibly  be  comprehended  without 
s^me  power  which  is  tu  judge ;  and  the  power  which  judges 
of  the  objects  of  the  external  sense  is  the  external  sense,  so 
thai  without  the  external  tsense  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any 
thing  in  that  world  which  is  perceptible  by  the  external  sense 
to  be  accurately  known,  thoogh  those  are  the  matters  which  are 
the  principal  field  for  philosophical  speculation. 

But  the  external  sense,  being  that  portion  of  the  soul  which 
most  resembles  the  body,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  entire  vessel 
of  the  soul ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  soul  i&^  V^^j  ^^^;aA^i^^^^ 
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of  speaking,  called  Egypt  *  And  there  is  this  one  chaiacteristic 
derived  from  her  race,  which  the  handmaiden  of  virtue 
possesses.  But  what  or  what  kind  of  chaiacteristic  that  is 
which  is  derived  from  the  name,  we  must  now  proceed  to 
consider. 

The  intermediate  instruction  has  the  same  rank  and  ckssi- 
fication  as  a  sojourner.  For  all  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  are  the  only  real  native  and  original  inhabitants  and 
citizens  of  the  universe.  And  all  the  other  kinds  of  instruction, 
which  obtain  the  second,  and  third,  and  lowest  honours,  are  on 
the  confines,  between  foreigners  and  citizens.  For  thej  are 
not  connected  with  either  race  without  some  alloy,  and  yet 
again  they  are  connected  with  both  according  to  a  certain 
community  and  participation.  For  they  are  sojourners  from 
the  fact  of  their  passing  their  time  among  citizens ;  but  from 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  settled  inhabitants,  they  also 
resemble  foreigners.  In  the  same  manner,  according  to  my 
idea,  as  adopted  children,  inasmuch  as  they  inherit  the 
property  of  those  who  have  adopted  them,  resemble  real 
legitimate  children ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  begotten 
by  them,  they  resemble  strangers.  The  same  relation,  then, 
that  a  mistress  has  to  her  handmaidens,  or  a  wife,  who  is  a 
cititzn,  to  a  concubine,  that  same  relation  has  virtue,  that  is 
Sarah,  to  education,  that  is  Hagar.  So  that  very  naturally, 
since  the  husband,  by  name  Abraham,  is  one  who  has  an 
admiration  for  contemplation  and  knowledge ;  virtue,  that  is 
Sarah,  would   be  his  wife,  and  Hagar,  that  is  all  kinds  of 

_  encylical  accomplishment,  would  be  his  concubine.  Whoever, 
therefore,  has  acquired  wisdom  from  his  teachers,  would  never 
reject  Hagar.  For  the  acquisition  of  all  the  preliminary 
branches  of  education  is  wholly  necessary. 

VI.  But  if  any  one;  having  determined  on  perseveringly 
enduring  labours  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  devotes  himself  to 
continued  study,  practising  and  meditating  without  intermis* 
sion,  that  man  will  marry  two  citizens,  and  also  an  equal 
number  of  concubines,  the  handmaidens  of  the  citizens.  And 
each  of  these  has  a  different  appearance  and  a  different  nature. 
For  instance,  of  the  two  citizen  wives,  one  is  a  most  healthy 
and  well  established  and  peaceful  motion,  whom  from  the 
ciroam:ftanceB  the  historians  called   Leah:   and  the  other 

nmembles  a  whetstone  and  is  called  Bachel,  in  die  \kui8^t  of 
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trhom  the  mind,  which  Is  fond  of  kboor  and  fond  of  exercises, 
is  inuch  sharpened  and  excited ;  and  the  name,  being  inter- 
preted, means  the  **  sight  of  profemation  ;**  not  because  she  sees 
profanely,  but,  on  the  contrazy,  because  she  thinks  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  which  are  the  objects  of  the  external 
senses,  not  brilliant  but  common  and  profane  in  comparison  of 
the  pure  and  untainted  nature  of  those  things  which  are  invi- 
sible and  which  are  only  discernible  by  the  intellect. 

For  since  our  soul  is  composed  of  two  parts,  and  since  the  one 
contains  the  rational  faculties,  and  the  other  the  irrational  ones, 
it  follows  that  each  part  must  have  its  own  peculiar  virtue,  Leah 
being  the  virtue  of  the  rational  part,  and  Rachel  of  the  irra* 
tional.  For  the  one  trains  us,  by  means  of  the  external  senses 
and  the  parts  of  speech,  to  look  contemptuously  upon  all  things 
which  it  is  proper  to  disregard,  such  as  glory,  and  wealth,  and 
pleasure,  which  the  principal  and  general  multitude  of  common 
men  look  upon  as  things  to  be  admired  and  striven  for,  their 
sense  of  hearing  being  corrupted,  and  the  tribunal  of  all  the 
other  external  senses  being  corrupted  likewise.  But  the  other 
teaches  us  to  turn  away  from  that  uneven  and  rough  road 
which  is  never  approached  by  souls  that  love  virtue,  and  to  go 
smoothly  along  the  smooth  road  without  any  stumbling  and 
without  meeting  any  hindrances  in  the  path.  Therefore  the 
handmaiden  of  Uie  former  of  the  two  citizen  >vives  will  neces- 
sarily be  the  power  of  interpretation  as  exercised  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  and  also  the  rational  invention  of 
sophisms,  deceiving  man  by  a  well-imagined  plausibility ; 
and  its  necessary  nourishment  is  meat  and  drink. 

The  historian  has  recorded  for  us  the  names  of  the  two 
handmaidens,  calling  them  Zilpah  and  Billah.*  The  name 
Zilpah,  being  interpreted,  means  **  a  mouth  going  forth,"  a 
symbol  of  that  nature  which  interprets  and  speaks.  But 
Billah  means  **  a  swallowing,**  which  is  the  fii'st  and  most 
necessary  support  of  all  mortal  animals.  For  it  is  by  swallow- 
ing that  our  bodies  are  established  firmly,  and  the  cables  of 
life  are  attached  to  this  action  as  to  a  sure  foundation.  Accord^ 
ingly  the  practiser  of  virtue  lives  with  all  the  aforesaid  powers, 
with  some  as  with  free  women  and  citizens,  and  with  others 
as  slaves  and  concubines.  For  he  is  enamoured  of  the  motion 
of  Leah ;  and  a  smooth  (Xi/a)  motion  existing  in  a  body  would 
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bo  calculated  to  produce  health,  and,  when  existing  in  a  soul,  it 
vrould  produce  virtue  and  justice.  But  he  loves  Rachel,  wrest- 
ling with  his  passions,  and  prepaiing  himself  for  a  struggle 
of  temperance,  arraying  himself  in  opposition  to  all  the  objects 
of  the  external  senses.  For  there  are  two  lands  of  advantage- 
either  that  according  to  which  we  enjoy  blessings,  as  in  peace* 
or  else  that  which  comes  from  arraying  one's  self  in  opposition 
to  and  from  removing  evils  as  in  war.  Now  Leah  is  the 
wife  according  to  whom  it  happens  to  the  husband  to  eigoy 
the  elder,  and  more  important,  and  dominant  blessings;  and 
Bachel  the  wife,  according  to  whom  he  obtains  what  resemble 
the  sports  of  war.  Such  then  is  his  way,  if  left  with  his 
citizen  wives. 

But  the  practiser  of  virtue  also  wants  Billah,  that  is,  swallow* 
ing,  but  as  a  slave  and  a  concubine ;  for  without  food  and 
vitality,  living  well  could  not  possibly  be  the  lot  of  the  man, 
since  things  indifferent  are  always  the  foundation  of  what  is 
better;  and  he  also  wants  Zilpah,  that  is  to  say,  interpre-. 
tation  by  means  of  utterance,  in  order  that  the  rational  part 
itself  may,  in  a  twofold  manner,  contribute  to  perfection,  both 
from  the  fountain  existing  in  the  intellect,  and  also  from  the 
stream  flowing  therefrom  in  the  organ  of  the  voice. 

VII.  But  these  men  were  husbands  of  many  wives  and  con* 
cubines,  not  only  of  such  as  were  citizens,  as  the  sacred 
scriptures  tell  us.  But  Isaac  had  neither  many  wives  nor  any 
concubine  at  all,  but  only  his  first  and  wedded  wife,  who  lived 
with  him  all  his  life.  Why  was  this?  Because  the  virtue 
acquired  by  teaching,  which  Abraham  pursues,  requires  many 
things,  both  such  as  are  legitimate  according  to  prudence,  and 
such  also  as  are  illegitimate  according  to  the  exegetioal  con* 
templations  of  preliminaiy  instruction.  And  there  is  also  a 
virtue  which  is  made  perfect  by  practice,  to  which  Jacob  ap- 
pears to  have  been  devoted ;  for  exercises  consist  of  many  and 
various  dogmas  and  doctrines,  some  leading  and  others  follow- 
ing, some  leading  the  way,  and  others  arriving  later,  and 
bringing  at  one  time  more  serious,  and  at  other  times  lighter 
labours.  But  the  self-instructed  race,  of  which  Isaac  was  a 
partaker,  the  excellent  country  of  the  mastery  over  the  pas- 
sions, has  received  as  its  share  a  nature  simple,  and  unmixed, 
and  unalloyed,  standing  in  no  need  of  either  practice  or 
instruction  in  which  there  ia  need  of  the  concubine  sciences. 
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and  not  only  of  the  citizen  wives ;  for  when  God  has  showered 
down  from  above  that  most  requisite  benefit  of  knowledge,  self* 
taught,  and  having  no  need  of  a  preceptor,  it  would  be 
impossible  any  longer  for  a  man  to  live  with  the  slavish  and 
concubine  arts,  having  a  desire  for  bastard  doctrines  as  his 
children. 

For  the  man  who  has  arrived  at  this  honour,  is  inscribed  as 
the  husband  of  the  mistress  and  princess  virtue ;  and  she  is 
called  in  the  Greek  language,  perseverance,  but  among  the 
Hebrews  her  name  is  Rebekkah.  For  he  who,  by  reason  of 
the  happy  constitution  of  his  own  nature  and  by  the  prolific 
fertility  of  his  soul,  has  attained  to  wisdom  without  encounter* 
ing  labour  or  enduring  hardship,  stands  in  need  of  no  further 
improvement ;  for  he  has  at  hand  the  perfect  gifts  of  God, 
inspired  by  means  of  those  most  ancient  graces,  and  he  wishes 
and  prays  that  they  may  remain  lasting.  In  reference  to 
which,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Author  of  all  goodness 
gave  him  perseverance  as  his  wife,  in  order  that  his  mercies 
might  endure  for  ever  to  the  man  who  had  her  for  his  wife. 

VIII.  Now  recollection  only  comes  in  the  second  rank  after 
memory,  as  inferior  to  it ;  and  he  who  recollects  is  inferior  to  him 
who  remembers  ;  for  the  latter  resembles  a  man  in  an  uninter- 
rupted state  of  good  health,  but  the  other  is  like  a  man  recover- 
ing from  a  disease,  for  forgetfulness  is  a  disease  of  the  memoiy ; 
and  it  follows  inevitably  that  the  man  who  exerts  his  recollec* 
tion  has  previously  forgotten  what  he  now  recollects.  There- 
fore the  sacred  scriptures  call  memory  Ephraim,  which  name, 
being  interpreted,  means  *'  fhiit-bearing."  But  the  Hebrews 
call  recollection,  after  forgetfulness,  Manasseh ;  for,  in  good 
truth,  the  soul  of  the  man  who  remembers  does  bear  as  fruit 
the  things  which  he  has  learned,  losing  nothing  of  them ;  but 
the  soul  of  the  man  who  exerts  recollection,  is  only  escaping 
from  forgetfulness,  by  which  it  was  detained  before  it  recoU 
lected ;  therefore  a  citizen  wife,  memory,  lives  vrith  the  man 
who  is  endowed  with  remembrance.  But  the  concubine 
recollection,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  insolent  and  overbearing,  lives 
with  the  man  who  forgets:  for  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Syria,  is  "  sublimity  ;**  and  the  son  of  the  concubine  recol- 
lection is  Machir,  as  the  Hebrews  call  him ;  but  the  Greeks 
interpret  the  name  to  mean  **  of  the  father.'*  For  those  who 
recollect  a  thing  think  that  the  mind  is  the  father  and  cansA 
of  their  recollecting,  and  do  noX  comdst  ^£[^3^  "^c^  ^&as^^  «ci.- 
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dowment  of  the  mind  did  also  before  contain  "  forgetfiilness," 
though  it  never  would  have  received  it  if  it  had  had  memory 
in  its  power. 

For  it  is  said  in  the  scripture,  "  And  the  sons  of  Manasseh 
were  Ashriel  whom  she  bare,  but  his  concubine,  the  Aramitess^ 
bare  Machir;  and  Machir  was  the  father  of  Gilead.*'*  And 
Nachor,  also,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  had  two  wives,  one 
a  citizen  and  the  other  a  concubine.  And  the  name  of 
the  citizen  was  Milcah;  and  the  name  of  the  concubine 
was  Rumah.  But  let  no  one  who  is  in  his  senses  suspect 
that  the  wise  legislator  recorded  this  as  a  historical  genea* 
logjy  but  it  is  rather  an  explanation  of  things  which  are 
able  to  benefit  the  soul  by  means  of  symbols.  And  when  we 
have  translated  the  names  into  our  own  language,  we  shall 
understand  the  real  meanings  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
them.     Come,  then,  let  us  now  investigate  each  of  them. 

II.  The  name  Nachor,  being  interpreted,  means  **  a  rest 
from  light;"  and  Milcah  means  ** princess;"  and  Rumah 
means  **  she  who  sees  something/'  Therefore,  to  have  light  in 
the  mind  is  good ;  but  cessation  from  light,  and  tranquillity, 
and  immobility  is  not  perfect  good,  for  it  is  advantageous  to 
have  evils  tranquil,  but  it  is  desfirable  to  have  blessings  in 
motion ;  for  what  advantage  is  there  in  a  man's  having  a  tune- 
ful voice,  if  he  keeps  silent?  or  in  his  having  the  skill  of  a 
flute  player,  if  he  does  not  play  the  flute  ?  or  of  his  knowing 
•the  harp,  if  he  does  not  strike  it  ?  or,  in  short,  what  good  is 
there  in  any  artist  whate>er,  if  he  does  not  exercise  his  art? 
for  theoretiad  knowledge,  without  putting  it  in  practice,  is  of 
no  advantage  whatever  to  those  who  possess  it  For  a  man, 
though  skilful  in  the  contest  of  the  pancratium,  or  in  boxing, 
or  in  wrestling,  would  derive  no  advantage  from  his  athletic 
prowess  if  his  hands  were  tied  behind  him ;  and  he  who  was 
thoroughly  practised  in  running  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  his  fieetness  of  foot  if  he  were  afBicted  with  the  gout,  or 
if  he  were  to  meet  with  any  other  injury  to  his  feet  And  the 
light  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  like 
the  sun,  is  knowledge ;  for  as  the  eyes  are  lightened  up  by 
beams,  so  is  the  mind  made  brilliant  by  wisdom,  and  becomes 
gradually  accustomed  to  see  more  acutely  from  being  conti- 
nually anointed  with  new  speculations. 
Therefore,  Nachor  la  interpreted  **  a  cessation  from  light," 

*  i  Chrom'olet  viL  14* 
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irery  naturally ;  for,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  relation  of  the  wise 
A^braham,  he  partake;*  of  that  light  which  is  according  to 
wisdom ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  join  him  in  his  emigra* 
tion  from  the  created  tc  the  uncreated  being,  from  the  world 
to  the  Creator  of  the  ^«irld,  he  has  acquired  only  a  lame  and 
^perfect  knowledge,  iLtennittent  and  delaying,  or  rather  put 
(ogolher  like  a  lifeless  auaue :  for  he  does  not  depart  and  quit 
Cui  abode  in  the  ChaldaBaa  country,  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not 
b'«l'4irate  himself  from  the  speculations  concerning  astronomy ; 
honouring  that  which  is  created  rather  than  him  who  created  it, 
and  the  world  in  preference  to  God ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
looking  on  the  world  itself  as  an  absolute  independent  God, 
and  not  as  the  work  of  an  absolute  God. 

X.  And  he  takes  Milcah  for  his  wife,  not  being  some  queen 
who  by  the  dispensations  of  fortune  governs  some  nation  of 
men,  or  some  city,  but  only  one  who  bears  a  common  name, 
the  same  as  here.  For,  just  as  a  person  would  not  be  widely 
wrong  who  called  the  world,  as  being  the  most  excellent  of  aU 
created  things,  the  king  of  the  objects  of  the  external  sense ; 
so,  also,  one  may  call  the  Knowledge  which  is  conversant  about 
the  heaven,  which  knowieuge  those  who  study  astronomy  and 
the  Chaldsans  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  queen  of  all  the 
sciences.  This,  therefore,  is  the  wife  who  is  a  citizen;  but 
the  concubine  is  she  who  sees  one  only  of  all  existing  things 
a6  a  time,  even  though  it  may  be  the  most  worthless  of  aU. 
1(  is  given,  therefore,  to  the  most  excellent  race  to  see  the 
tijost  excellent  of  things,  namely,  the  really  living  God ;  for 
tho  name  Israel  being  interpreted,  means  *'  seeing  God." 

But  to  him  who  aims  at  the  second  prize,  it  is  allowed  to  see 
that  which  b  second  best,  namely,  the  heaven  which  is  percep- 
tible by  the  external  senses,  and  the  harmonious  arrangement 
of  the  stars  therein,  and  their  truly  musical  and  well-regulated 
motion.  The  third  class  are  the  sceptics,  who  do  not  apply 
themselves  to  the  most  excellent  objects,  either  of  the  intellect 
or  of  the  external  senses,  which  exist  in  nature,  because  they 
are  always  occupying  themselves  with  petty  sophistries,  and 
small  cavils,  and  criticisms.  These  have  for  their  companions 
the  concubine  Rumah,  who  sees  something  which  is  very 
minute,  because  they  are  unable  to  approach  the  inrestigation 
of  bettor  things,  by  means  of  which  they  might  benefit  their 
own  life.     For,  as  amoniz  nhysicians  that  which  is  callr^ 
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theoretical  medical  skill,  is  a  loDg  war  from  doing  any  good  to 
those  that  are  sick— for  diseases  are  cured  hj  medicines,  and 
by  operations,  and  by  regimen,  and  not  by  discussions  or 
theories;  so  also  in  philosophy,  there  is  a  set  of  wora- 
traffickers  and  word-eaters,  who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
skill  to  heal  a  life  which  is  full  of  infirmities,  but  who,  from 
their  very  earliest  infancy  to  the  extremity  of  old  age,  are  not 
ashamed  to  cavil,  and  quibble,  and  wrangle  about  figurative 
expressions,  as  if  happiness  consisted  in  an  interminable  and 
profitless  minuteness  of  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  not  m  the  improving  and  ameliorating  the  moral 
character,  the  true  fountain  of  the  persons*  disposition ;  and  in 
expelling  the  vices,  and  driving  them  out  of  its  boundaries, 
and  establishing  the  virtues  as  settlers  within  them. 

XL  Now  the  wicked  also  have  a  desire  for  concubines,  that 
is,  for  vain  opinions  and  doctrines ;  accordingly  Moses  telb  us 
tliat  Thimna,  the  concubine  of  Eliphah  the  son  of  Esau, 
bore  Amalek  to  Eliphah.*  Alas,  for  the  eminent  ignobleness 
of  the  descendant!  And  you  will  see  this  ignobleness  the 
more  clearly,  if  you  abandon  the  idea  that  this  expression  is 
used  about  a  man,  and  rather  consider  the  soul,  with  a  kind  of 
anatomical  dissection.  The  Idstorian  then  calls  the  irrational 
and  immoderate  desires  and  impetuosity  of  the  passions, 
Amalek ;  now  the  name  Amalek,  being  interpreted,  means 
Ij;^,'^  "the  people  looking  up."  F«)r  as  the  power  of  fire  consumes 
the  materials  which  are  ofiered  to  it,  so  in  the  same  manner 
does  passion,  when  boiling  over  lick  up  and  destroy  every  thing 
with  which  it  meets.  And  the  £aiher  of  this  passion  is  very 
properly  described  as  Eliphah ;  for  this  name,  being  interpreted, 
means  **  God  has  scattered  me."  But  does  it  not  follow  that 
when  God  scatters,  and  disperses,  and  discards  the  soul,  banish- 
ing it  from  himself,  irrational  passion  is  at  once  engendered  ? 
For  He  plants  the  mind  which  can  really  behold  him,  and  which 
is  really  attached  to  God,  the  vine  of  a  good  kind,  stretching 
out  its  roots  so  as  to  make  them  everlasting,  and  giving  it  abun- 
dance of  fruit  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  the  virtues. 
On  which  account  Moses  prays,  saying,  **  Bring  them  in  and 
plant  them  in,"  t  in  order  that  those  divine  shoots  may  not  be 
ephemeral,  but  long-lived  and  lasting  for  ever  and  ever. 
And  banishing  die  unjust  and  ungodly  soul,  he  disperses  it 
*  OtoetiM  2zsTi  12.  t  Exoduf  xv.  17. 
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and  drives  it  to  a  distance  fi-om  himself  to  the  region  of  the 
pleasures  aiid  appetites  and  acts  of  injustice ;  and  this  region 
is,  with  exceeding  appropriateness,  called  the  region  of  the 
impious,  more  fitlv  than  that  one  which  is  fahled  as  existing  in 
the  sliades  below.  For  indeed,  the  real  hell  is  the  life  of  the 
wicked,  which  is  audacious,  and  flagitious,  and  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  curses. 

XII.  There  is  also  in  another  place  the  following  sentence 
deeply  engraven :  **  When  the  Most  High  came  down  to  scatter 
the  nations,  as  he  dispersed  the  sons  of  Adam,'**  he  drove  out 
all  earthly  dispositions,  which  had  no  desire  to  see  any  good 
thing  from  heaven ;  depriving  them  of  house  and  city,  and 
rendering  them  truly  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
For  no  house,  nor  city,  nor  anything  else  which  relates  to  society 
and  participation,  is  preserved  for  any  one  of  the  wicked ; 
but  they  are  deprived  of  all  settled  habitation,  and  dispersed 
abroad,  being  moved  in  every  direction,  and  living  a  life  of 
continued  emigration,  and  not  being  able  to  become  settled  any 
where.  Therefore  the  wicked  man  has  for  his  children,  wicked* 
ness.  by  his  wife  who  is  a  citizen,  and  passion  by  his  concubine ; 
for  the  whole  soul,  like  a  free  citizen,  is  a  companion  of  reason. 
but  that  which  is  open  to  reproach  brings  forth  wickedness. 
But  the  nature  of  the  body  is  a  concubine,  by  means  of  whom 
the  birth  of  the  passion  is  beheld  ;  and  the  body  is  the  region 
<^f  the  pleasures  and  passions,  and  it  is  called  Thamnah,  which 
jiame,  being  interpreted,  signiBes  a  "fluctuating abandonment  ** 
For  the  soul  becomes  fjEtint  and  powerless  by  reason  of  the 
passions  having  received  much  tossing  about  and  agitation 
from  the  bodv,  on  account  of  the  violent  storm  which  bursts 
forth  from  immoderate  impetuosity. 

But  as  the  head  is  the  chief  of  all  the  aforementioned  parts  of 
an  animal,  so  is  Esau  the  chief  of  this  race,  whose  name  is  at  one 
time  interpreted  **  an  oak,**  and  at  another,  **  a  thing  made.'*  It 
is  interpreted  an  oak,  in  reference  to  his  being  unbending,  and 
implacable,  and  obstinate,  and  stiff-necked  by  nature,  and 
having  folly  for  his  chief  fellow  counsellor,  and  being  as  such 
of  a  truly  oaken  character.  And  it  is  in  terpreted  '*  a  thing  made,** 
inasmuch  as  a  life  according  to  folly  is  an  invention  and  a 
fable,  full  of  tragic  pomp  and  vain  boasting  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  mockery  and  comic  ridicule,  having  in  it  nothing 

*  Deuteronomy  xzxii.  8* 
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'^Bound,  beiDg  full  of  falsehood,  having  utterly  cast  off  trath,  and 
disregarding  as  a  thing  of  no  value,  that  nature  which  is  void 
of  distinctive  qualities,  or  of  particular  species,  hut  plain  and 
sincere,  which  the  practiser  of  virtue  loves.  And  Moses  bears 
witness  to  this,  when  he  sajs  that  **  Jacob  was  a  man  without 
artifice,  dwelling  in  a  house ;  *'*  so  that  he  who  is  contrary  to 
him,  must  necessarily  be  destitute  of  a  house,  the  companion 
of  invention,  and  of  things  made,  and  of  fabulous  nonsense* 
or  rather  bring  himself  a  theatre  and  a  fable. 

XIII.  The  connection  therefore  between  the  reason  which 
b  devoted  to  contemplation  and  those  powers  which  are 
citizen  wives,  or  concubines,  has  here  been  explained  to  the 
best  of  my  power.  We  must  now  proceed  to  investigate 
what  follows,  and  endeavour  to  frame  a  proper  connection 
for  an  argument.  *'  Abraham,  **  says  the  sacred  historian, 
'listened  to  the  voice  of  Sarah."  f  For  it  is  necessary  for 
him  who  is  a  learner  to  be  obedient  to  the  injunctions  of 
virtue :  but  yet  all  men  are  not  so  obedient,  but  only  those 
who  are  inspired  with  an  exceedingly  vehement  love  for 
knowledge.  Since  almost  every  day  the  places  where  there  is 
anything  to  hear  and  the  theatres  are  crowded,  and  those  who 
study  philosophy  go  on  without  ever  stopping  to  take  breath  in 
one  long  continued  discussion  about  virtue.  But  still  what 
advantage  is  derived  from  all  that  is  said  ?  For  men,  instead 
of  attending,  turn  their  mind  in  other  directions,  some  to 
marine  and  mercantile  afikirs.  others  to  rents  and  agriculture ; 
some  to  public  honours  and  affairs  of  state,  some  to  the  gains 
to  be  derived  from  each  different  profession  and  art,  others  to 
revenging  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  others  again  to  the 
enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  amorous 
appetites,  and  in  short  every  body  is  under  the  influence  of 
some  distracting  idea  or  other :  so  that,  as  fai  as  the  subjects 
of  the  discussion  are  concerned,  they  are  completely  deaf,  and 
are  present  with  their  bodies  only,  but  are  at  a  distance  as  to 
their  minds,  being  in  no  particular  different  from  images  or 
statues.  And  if  any  persons  do  attend,  they  sit  all  that  time 
only  listening,  and  when  they  have  departed  they  do  not 
recollect  a  word  of  what  has  been  said,  but  they  have  come 
in  fact  rather  to  be  pleased  through  the  medium  of  their 
bearing  than  with  the  view  of  deriving  any  solid  advantage ; 
^  OenenM  xxr,  27*  t  Gknens  xvL  3. 
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80  that  their  soul  has  not  been  able  to  oomprehend  anj* 
thing  or  to  become  pregnant  with  any  new  idea,  and  even  the 
cause  which  at  first  excited  their  pleasure  soon  ceases  and 
their  attention  is  extinguished. 

There  b  a  third  kind  of  persons  to  whom  what  is  said  is 
for  a  time  attended  to  and  remembered,  as  if  still  sounding  in 
their  ears :  but  still  they  are  found  to  be  sophists  rather  than 
philosophers :  of  these  men  the  language  indeed  is  praiseworthj 
but  the  life  is  blameable ;  for  they  are  powerful  at  speaking, 
but  have  no  ability  to  do  what  is  best.  It  is  therefore  harulj 
possible  to  find  a  man  who  is  inclined  to  attend  and  endowed 
with  a  good  memory,  honouring  deeds  rather  than  words ;  as  is 
testified  to  in  the  praise  of  the  man  fond  of  hearing  in  the 
the  words,  **  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  Sarah."  For  he  is 
not  represented  merely  as  hearing  but  also  as  listening  to : 
and  this  last  is  a  particularly  felicitous  expression  to  indicate 
one  who  approves  of  and  is  influenced  by  what  he  hears. 

And  the  expression,  **  to  the  voice/*  is  not  inconsiderately  or 
incorrectly  used  in  preference  to  saying — he  listened  to  Sarah 
speaking.  For  it  is  the  especial  character  of  a  learner  to 
listen  to  the  voice  and  words  of  his  teacher;  for  by  these  alone 
is  he  taught.  But  he  who  acquires  what  is  good  by  practice, 
and  solitary  meditation,  and  not  by  instruction,  does  not 
attend  to  what  is  said  but  rather  to  those  who  say  it,  imitating 
the  lives  of  those  men  in  their  actions  which  are  in  each  parti- 
cular irreproachable.  For  it  is  said,  in  the  case  of  Jacob  when 
he  was  sent  away  to  form  a  marriage  among  his  kinsmen,  '*  Jacob 
listened  to  his  mother  and  his  father,  and  went  into  Mesopo- 
tamia.** He  listened  not  to  their  voice,  nor  to  their  wonis, 
for  it  was  fitting  that  he  who  was  an  imitator  of  their  actions 
should  be  a  practiser  of  virtue  not  a  listener  to  speeches. 
For  this  is  the  peculiar  character  of  one  who  is  being  taught, 
but  the  other  is  the  mark  of  one  who  is  enduring  labours,  in 
order  that  from  this  instance  we  may  comprehend  the 
difference  between  a  practiser  and  a  learner,  the  one  being  regu- 
lated with  regard  to  him  who  is  speaking,  and  the  other  wtih 
regard  to  his  speech. 

XIV.  Therefore,  continues  the  sacred  historian,  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Abraham,  having  taken  Hagar,  the  Egyptian  woman, 
her  own  handmaiden,  ten  years  after  AbfahaJii  had  begun  to 
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dwell  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  gave  her  to  Abraham  her 
«•  husband,  to  be  bis  wife."  *  Wickedness  is  by  nature  an 
envious,  and  bitter,  and  evil  disposed  thing,  but  virtue  is 
gentle,  and  inclined  to  communion,  and  friendly  ^  wishing  in 
(every  possible  manner  to  benefit  those  who  are  well  disposed, 
either  by  its  own  power  or  by  the  means  of  others.  So  now 
accordingly,  as  we  are  not  able  to  become  the  fathers  of 
children  by  prudence,  she  espouses  us  to  her  own  handmaiden, 
encyclical  instruction,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  all  but 
isndures  to  be  the  bridesmaid  and  manager  of  the  marriage ; 
for  it  is  said  that  Sarah  herself  took  this  woman  and  gave  her 
to  her  own  husband. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  raise  the  question  why  it  is 
that  now  again  Moses  calls  the  wife  of  Abraham  Sarah,  when  he 
had  already  repeatedly  told  us  what  her  name  was  before ;  for 
he  was  not  a  writer  who  ever  indulged  iu  that  worst  description 
of  prolixity,  tautology.  Wliat,  then,  are  we  to  say?  Since 
she  is  about  to  betroth  to  him  the  handmaiden  of  wisdom, 
encyclical  instruction,  he  says  that  she  did  not  forget  the  duty 
which  she  owed  to  her  mistress,  but  knew  that  she  was,  both 
in  law  and  in  her  master's  feelings,  his  wife,  and  that  she  her- 
self ^*as  only  such  because  of  necessity  and  the  force  of  oppor* 
tunity.  And  this  happens  to  eveiy  man  who  is  fond  of 
learning.  And  he  who  has  experienced  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  trustworthy  witness  to  this  fact.  At  all  events  I, 
when  I  was  first  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  philosophy  to  feel 
a  desire  for  it,  when  I  was  very  young  connected  myself  with 
one  of  her  handmaidens,  namely,  grammar;  and  all  the 
ofi&pring  of  which  I  became  the  father  by  her,  such  as  writing, 
reading,  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  poets  and 
historians,  I  attributed  to  the  mistress.  And  at  a  subsequent 
time,  forming  connection  with  another  of  her  handmaidens, 
geometry,  and  admiring  her  beauty  (for  she  had  beautiful 
symmetry  and  proportions  in  all  her  parts),  1  still  appropriated 
none  of  the  offspring,  but  carried  them  to  the  citizen  wife,  and 
bestowed  them  on  her.  I  was  desirous  also  to  form  a  similar 
connection  with  a  third,  and  she  was  full  of  good  rhythm, 
well  arranged,  and  well  limbed,  and  was  called  music.  And 
by  her  I  became  the  parent  of  diatonic,  and  chromatic, 
and  harmonic,  and  combined  and  separate  melodies,  and 
all  the  different  concords  belonging  to  fourths  and  to  fifths, 
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and  to  the  diapason.  And,  again,  I  concealed  none  of  all 
these  things,  in  order  that  my  legitimate  citizen  wife  might 
become  wealthy,  being  ministered  unto  by  a  multitude  of  ten 
thousand  servants;  for  some  men,  being  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  handmaidens,  have  neglected  their  true  mistress, 
philosophy,  and  have  grown  old,  some  in  poetry,  and  others  in 
the  study  of  painting,  and  others  in  the  mixture  of  colours, 
and  others  in  ten  thousand  other  pursuits,  without  ever  being 
able  to  return  to  the  proper  mistress ;  for  each  act  has  its  own 
peculiar  brilliancies,  certain  attractive  powers,  by  which  soma 
persons  are  allured  and  overcome,  forgetting  all  the  covenants 
which  they  have  made  with  philosophy ;  but  he  who  abides  by 
the  agreements  which  he  has  made,  provides  every  thing  from 
all  quarters  with  a  view  to  pleasing  her. 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  does  the  sacred  scripture, 
admiring  his  good  faith  in  respect  of  his  legitimate  wife,  say 
that  even  now  Sarah  was  his  true  wife,  inasmuch  as  he  only 
took  his  handmaid  into  his  bed  out  of  complaisance  towards 
her;  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  encyclical 
branches  of  education  contribute  to  the  proper  comprehension 
of  philosophy,  so  also  does  philosophy  aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom ;  for  philosophy  is  an  attentive  study  of  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  all  divine  and  human  things,  and 
of  the  respective  causes  of  them.  Therefore,  just  as  encyclical 
accomplishments  are  the  handmaidens  of  philosophy,  so  also  is 
philosophy  the  handmaiden  of  wisdom ;  but  philosophy  teaches 
temperance  with  regard  to  the  belly,  and  temperance  with 
regard  to  the  parts  below  the  belly,  and  also  temperance  and 
restraint  of  the  tongue.  Now  these  qualities  are  said  to  be 
worthy  of  praise  for  their  own  sakes,  but  they  would  appear 
more  respectable  still  if  they  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
doing  honour  to  and  giving  pleasure  to  God. 

We  must,  therefore,  always  remember  the  legitimate  mis* 
tress  when  we  are  about  to  espouse  her  handmaidens ;  and  let 
us  be  said  indeed  to  be  the  husbands  of  the  latter,  but  still  let 
our  legitimate  mistress  be  our  real  wife,  and  not  be  merely 
called  such. 

XV.  Again,  she  gives  Hagar  to  him,  not  the  first  moment 
that  he  arrives  in  the  countjry  of  the  Canaanites,  but  after  he 
has  abode  there  ten  years.  And  what  the  meaning  of  this 
statement  is  we  must  investigate  in  no  careless  manner. 
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Now,  at  the  beginning  of  our  existence,  our  sool  dwelt 
among  the  passions  alone  as  its  foster-brethren,  grie£i,  pains, 
fears,  desires,  and  pleasures,  which  reach  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  senses,  before  reason  was  as  jet  able 
to  see  good  and  evil,  and  to  distinguish  accurately  the  points 
wherein  these  things  differ  from  one  another,  but  wliile  it  was 
still  wavering  and  hesitating,  and  as  it  were  closing  its  eyes  in 
profound  sleeep  ;  but  as  lime  advances,  when  advancing  out  of 
the  age  of  infancy  we  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  young  men, 
then,  without  any  delay,  the  double  trunk  of  virtue  and  wicked- 
ness springs  forth  out  of  one  root,  and  we  attain  to  a  compre- 
hension of  them  both,  but  still  we  by  all  means  choose  one  of 
the  two ;  those  who  are  well  disposed  choosing  virtue,  and  tliose 
of  the  contrary  character  choosing  wickedness.  These  things, 
now.  being  previously  sketched  out  in  this  manner,  we  must 
become  aware  that  Egypt  is  the  symbol  of  the  passions  and 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  the  emblem  of  the  wickednesses : 
so  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  natural  probability  that 
God,  after  having  roused  his  people  and  made  them  depart 
from  Egypt,  leads  them  into  the  country  of  the  Canaanites : 
for  the  man,  as  I  have  said  before,  at  his  ^ery  earliest  birth 
had  the  Egyptian  passions  assigned  him  to  dwell  among,  being 
deeply  rooted  in  pleasures  and  in  pains ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
time  he  departs  as  if  to  found  a  colony,  and  migrates  towards 
wickedness.  His  reason  now  being  inclined  to  a  more  acute 
sight,  and  comprehending  accurately  both  the  opposite 
extremes  of  good  and  of  evil,  but  nevertheless  choosing  the 
worse  part,  because  it  has  a  great  share  in  mortal  nature,  to 
which  what  is  evil  is  in  some  degree  akin,  as  also  the  contrary, 
namely,  good,  is  akin  to  the  divine  nature. 
.  XVI.  But  these  are  the  different  countries  of  each  respect- 
ive nature ;  passions,  that  is  to  say,  Egypt,  being  the  country 
of  the  age  of  childhood ;  and  wickedness,  that  is  the  land  of 
Canaan,  being  the  country  of  the  age  of  youth.  But  the 
sacred  scripture,  although  it  is  weU  acquainted  with  Uie 
different  countries  of  the  mortal  race,  suggests  to  us  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  will  be  advantageous  to  us,  enjoin 
ing  us  to  hate  the  heathen,  and  their  laws,  and  their  customs, 
in  that  passage  where  he  says,  '*  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
lioses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ana  say  unto 
them^  I  am  ^e  Lord  your  God ;  ye  shall  not  behave  according 
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to  the  customs  of  Egypt  in  which  ye  dwelt  among  them,  and 
ye  shall  not  walk  in  their  laws.  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments, 
and  ye  shall  not  do  according  to  the  customs  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  into  which  I  am  leading  you  to  dwell  there.  And  ye 
shall  keep  my  commandments,  and  ye  shall  walk  in  them.  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God.  And  ye  shall  keep  all  my  command* 
ments  and  mj  judgments,  and  ye  shall  do  them.  He  that 
doeth  them  the  same  shall  lire  in  them.  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God  :  and  ye  shall  keep  all  my  commandments  and  my  judg 
ments."* 

Therefore,  real  true  life,  ahoTo  everything  else,  consists  in 
the  judgments  and  commandments  of  God,  so  that  the  customs 
and  practices  of  the  impious  must  he  death :  hut  there  are 
some  races  which  take  no  note  of  passions  and  of  wickednesses, 
from  whom  the  multitudes  of  impious  persons  and  wickedness 
are  sprung. 

Therefore,  ten  years  after  our  departure  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  the  Caoaanites  let  us  marry  fiagar,  since  from  the  first 
moment  that  we  become  rational  beings,  we  seek  for  ignorance 
and  a  deficiency  of  knowledge  which  is  pernicious  in  its  own 
nature  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  at  a  perfect  number^ 
namely,  the  legal  number  of  the  decade,  we  come  to  feel  a 
desire  for  that  instruction  which  is  able  to  benefit  us. 

XVII.  But  the  sons  of  the  musicians  have  accurately  and 
carefully  investigated  the  question  respecting  the  decade ;  and 
the  most  sacred  Moses  has  composed  a  hymn,  with  no  slight 
degree  of  skill,  attributing  the  most  excellent  things  to  tliis 
number  of  the  decade,  such  as  prayers,  first-fruits,  the 
continual  and  unceasiug  ofierings  of  the  priests,  the  observance 
of  the  passover,  the  atonement,t  the  remission  of  debts,  and 
the  return  to  the  ancient  allotments  of  property  at  the  end  of 
every  fifty  years ;  I  the  preparation  and  furnishing  of  the 
indissoluble  tabernacle, §  and  ten  thousand  other  things  which 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  enumerate.  However,  we  most 
not  pass  over  the  most  important  points. 

In  the  first  place  he  represents  Noah  to  us  (and  this  man 
is  the  first  who  is  specially  entitled  just,  in  the  holy  scriptures), 
as  the  tenth  in  succession  from  him  who  vras  formed  out  of  the 
earth,  not  intending  by  this  statement  to  indicate  the  number 

•  lAvitieus  XTui.  1.  t  Uvitiew  zxiiL  17. 
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of  years  that  had  elapsed;  hat  rather  to  show  clearly  that  as 
the  decade  is  the  most  perfect  boundary  and  end  of  the  num* 
bers  which  proceed  onwards  from  the  unit,  so  also  just  in  the 
soul  is  the  perfection  and  true  end  of  the  actions  of  human 
life.  For  ihe  number  three  when  multiplied  by  itself  so  as  to 
make  nine,  the  oracles  have  pronounced  to  be  the  most  warlike 
of  numbers ;  but  when  one  is  added  to  it  so  as  to  complete  the 
number  ten,  then  they  receive  it  as  a  friendly  one.  And  as  a 
proof  of  this,  they  allege  the  kingdoms  of  the  nine- kings,* 
(when  the  civil  war  was  fanned  into  a  flame,  the  four  passions 
rising  up  against  the  five  outward  senses,  and  when  the  entire 
soul,  like  a  city,  was  in  danger  of  being  subjected  to  an  utter 
overthrow  and  destruction,)  which  the  wise  Abraham,  appear- 
ing as  the  tenth  king,  put  an  end  to,  by  joining  in  the  warfare. 
He  then  caused  a  calm  instead  of  a  storm,  and  health  instead 
of  disease,  and  life,  if  one  may  speak  the  plain  truth,  instead 
of  death,  showing  himself  as  the  trophy-bearer  of  God  who 
giveth  the  victory,  to  whom  also  he  consecrated  the  tenths  as 
a  grateful  offering  on  account  of  his  victoiy. 

Moreover,  he  also  separates  off  the  tenth  of  all  the  cattle 
which  come  "under  the  rod,**f  I  mean  by  this  under  instruction, 
and  of  all  those  which  are  of  a  tame  and  tractable  sort,  pro- 
nouncing them  to  be  holy  by  an  express  provision  of  the  law. 
In  order  that  so,  by  many  concurrent  testimonies,  we  may  learn 
the  particular  and  especial  appropriateness  of  the  number  ten 
to  God,  and  of  the  number  nine  to  our  mortal  race. 

XVIII.  But  also  it  is  expressly  ordered,  that  men  should 
offer  as  first  fruits  the  tenths,  not  only  of  animals,  but  also  of 
all  the  things  which  grow  up  out  of  the  earth ;  **  For,*'  says 
the  scripture,  **  every  tenth  of  the  earth  from  the  seed  and 
from  the  fruit  of  every  tree,  is  holy  to  the  Lord :  and  eveiy 
tenth  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and  everything  of  any  cattle  which 
passes  under  the  rod,  of  all  these  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  to  the 
Lord.**  Ton  see  that  he  thinks  that  it  is  proper  to  make  an 
offering,  by  way  of  first  fruits  from  the  corporeal  mass  that  is 
around  us,  which  is  really  earthly  and  wooden ;  for  life,  and 
durability,  and  increase,  and  good  health,  fall  to  his  share 
through  the  divine  grace.  You  see  also,  that  again  an  express 
temmand  is  'given  to  offer  first-fruits  from  all  the  irrational 
animals  that  are  around  ourselves ;  and  by  these  are  meant 
'  Omieaia  xir,  1,  t  Levitiooa  xxvil  82. 
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the  outward  senses.  For  to  see,  and  to  hear,  and  to  smell,  and 
to  taste,  and  also  to  touch  are  divine  gifts,  for  which  it  ia  oui 
duty  to  give  thanks. 

But  not  only  are  we  taught  to  thank  the  giver  of  all  good 
ness  for  these  earthly,  and  wooden,  and  corporeal  things,  and 
for  the  irrational  animals,  the  outward  senses,  hut  also  for  the 
mind,  which,  to  speak  with  strict  propriety,  is  man  in  man,  the 
better  in  the  worse,  the  immortal  in  the  mortal.  On  this 
account  I  think  it  is,  that  God  ordered  to  he  consecrated  the 
whole  of  the  first-born,  the  tenth,  I  mean  the  tribe  of  lievi, 
taking  them  in  exchange  for  the  first-bom,  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  holinesS}  and  piety,  and  sacred  ministratioiis, 
which  all  have  reference  to  the  honour  of  God.  For  the  first 
and  best  thing  in  ourselves  is  our  reason,  and  it  is  vexy  proper 
to  offer  up  the  first-fruits  of  our  cleverness,  and  acuteness,  and 
comprehension,  and  prudence,  and  of  all  our  other  fiEu:ulties 
which  we  have  in  connection  with  our  reason  as  first-fruits  to 
God,  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  this  great  abundance  of  power 
of  exerting  our  intelligence.  From  this  consideration  it  was, 
that  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  virtue,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
prayers,  says :  '*  Of  all  that  thou  givest  me,  I  will  set  apart 
and  consecrate  a  tenth  to  tliee."*  And  the  sacred  scripture, 
which  was  written  after  the  prayers  on  occasion  of  victory, 
which  Melchisedek,  who  had  received  a  self-instructed  and  seLf* 
taught  priesthood,  makes,  says :  "  For  he  gave  him  a  tenth  of 
all  the  things, "t  assigning  to  him  the  outward  senses  the 
fGLculty  of  feeling  properly,  and  by  the  sense  of  speech  the 
fjGUiulty  of  speaking  well,  and  by  the  senses  connected  with  the 
mind  the  faculty  of  thinking  weU. 

Very  beautifully,  therefore,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
unavoidably,  does  the  sacred  historian  tell  us  in  the  fashion  of 
an  incidental  narrative,  when  the  memorial  of  that  heavenly  and 
divine  food  was  consecrated  in  the  golden  urn,  tliat  '*  gomor 
was  the  tenth  part  of  three  measures/^  For  in  us  men  there 
appear  to  be  three  measures,  the  outward  senses,  and  speech, 
and  mind.  The  outward  sense  being  the  measure  of  the 
objects  of  outward  sense,  speech  being  the  measure  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  and  of  whatever  is  said ;  and  the  mind  being  the 
measure  of  those  things  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
intellect     We  must  therefore  offer  first-fruits  of  each  of  these 

•  Genesis  xxviiL  22.        f  Genesis  ziv.  20.         X  "Exf^^iX^  ^^  ^^ 
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three  measores  as  a  sacred  tenth,  in  order  that  our  powers  of 
speaking,  and  of  feeling,  and  of  comprehending,  may  be  seen  to 
be  irreproachable  and  sound,  in  reference  to  and  in  connection 
with  God.  For  this  is  the  true  and  just  measure,  and  the 
things  that  relate  to  ourselves  are  false  and  unjust  measures. 

XIX.  Vexy  appropriately,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices 
also,  the  tenth  part  of  the  measure  of  fine  wheat  flour  will  be 
brought  upon  the  altar,  together  with  the  victims.  But  the 
number  of  nine,  which  is  what  is  left  of  the  number  ten,  will 
remain  among  us.  And  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  priests 
corresponds  also  to  these  facts.  For  it  is  expressly  commanded 
to  them  to  offer  every  day  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  *of  fine 
wheat  Hour.  For,  passing  over  the  ninth  number,  the  god  who 
was  only  discernible  by  the  outward  senses  and  by  opinion, 
they  learnt  to  worship  the  tenth,  who  is  the  only  living  and  true 
God.  For  the  world  had  nine  portions  assigned  to  it,  eight  in 
heaven,  namely  the  portion  of  the  fixed  stars  and  the  seven 
planets  which  are  all  borne  forward  in  the  same  arrangement, 
and  the  ninth  being  the  earth  in  conjunction  with  the  air  and 
water.  For  of  these  things  there  is  only  one  bond  and 
connection,  though  they  admit  all  kinds  of  various  changes  and 
alterations.  Therefore  men  in  general  have  paid  honours  to 
these  nine  portions,  and  to  the  world  which  is  compounded  of 
them.  But  the  perfect  man  honours  only  that  being  who  is 
above  the  nine,  and  who  is  their  creator,  being  the  tenth 
portion,  namely  God.  For  having  examined  into  the  whole  of 
his  works,  he  has  felt  a  love  for  the  creator  of  them,  and  he 
has  become  anxious  to  be  his  suppliant  and  servant.  On  this 
accoimt  the  priest  offers  up  a  tenth  every  day  to  the  tenth,  the 
only  and  everlasting  God.  This  is.  to  speak  properly,  the 
spiritual  passover  of  the  soul,  the  passing  over  of  all  the 
passions  and  of  ever}'  object  of  the  outward  senses  to  the  tenth, 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  the  intellect,  and  which  is  divine. 

For  it  is  said  in  the  scripture :  "  On  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month  let  each  of  them  take  a  sheep  according  to  his  house  ;*'t 
in  order  that  from  the  tenth,  there  mav  be  consecrated  to  the 
tenth,  that  is  to  God,  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  soul,  which  is  illuminated  in  two  portions  out  of  the 
three,  until  it  is  entirely  changed  in  every  part,  and  becomes  a 
heavenly  brilliancy  like  a  full  moon,  at  the  height  of  its 
'  Exodua  X*  20,  t  Exodus  xii.  8. 
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increase  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  so  is  able  not  only 
to  guard,  but  even  to  sacrifice  uninjured  and  faultless  improve- 
ments, that  is  to  saj,  propitiations.  For  this  propitiation  also 
is  established  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  sonl 
addresses  its  supplications  to  the  tenth  portion,  namely  to  God, 
and  has  learnt,  by  its  own  sagacity  and  acuteness,  the  insigni- 
ficance and  nothingness  of  the  creature,  and  also  the  excessiye 
perfection  and  pre-eminent  excellence  in  all  good  things  of  the 
uncreated  God. 

Therefore  God  becomes  at  once  propitious,  and  propitious 
too,  even  without  any  supplications  being  addressed  to  him,  to 
those  who  abase  and  humble  themselves,  and  who  are  not 
pufifed  up  with  vain  arrogance  and  self-opinion.  This  is 
remission  and  deliverance,  this  is  complete  freedom  of  the  soul, 
shaking  off  the  wanderings  in  which  it  wandered,  and  fleeing 
for  a  secure  anchorage  to  the  one  nature  which  cannot  wander, 
and  which  rises  up  to  return  to  the  lot  which  it  formerlr 
received  when  it  had  brilliant  aspirations,  and  when  it 
vigorously  toiled  in  labours  which  had  virtuous  ends  for  their 
object.  For  then  admiring  it  for  its  exertions,  the  holy 
scripture  honoured  it,  giving  it  a  most  especial  honour,  on 
immortal  inheritance,  a  place  namely  in  the  imperisliable  race. 
This  is  what  the  wise  Abraham  supplicates  for,  when  that 
which  in  word  indeed  is  the  land  of  Sodom,  but  in  real  fact  is 
the  soul  made  barren  of  all  good  things  and  blinded  as  to  its 
reason,  is  about  to  be  burnt  up,  in  order  that  if  the  memorial 
of  justice,  namely  the  tenth*  part  be  found  in  it,  it  may  obtain 
a  sort  of  amnesty.  Therefore  he  begins  his  supplication  with 
a  prayer  for  pardon,  connected  with  the  number  fifty,  and 
terminates  with  the  number  ten,  the  lowest  number  for  whose 
deliverance  he  can  dare  to  entreat. 

XX.  From  which  consideration  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
been,  that  Moses,  after  the  appointment  of  chiliarchs,  or  com- 
manders of  thousands,  and  of  centurians,  and  of  captains  of 
fifties,t  thought  proper  to  appoint  captains  of  ten  over  all,  in 
order  that  if  the  mind  was  not  able  to  be  improved  by  means 
of  the  elder  orders,  it  might  at  least  be  purified  by  these  last 
in  order.  And  the  son  of  the  man  who  was  devoted  to  learning, 
learnt  a  verv  beautiful  doctrine  when  he  went  on  that  admirable 
embassy,  asking  in  marriage  for  the  self-taught  wise  man  that 
*  GeDesiH  xviU.  32.  ^  Y.iJti^XM^XTviu'iJSi. 
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most  appropmte  sister,  namely,  perseverance.  For  he  takes 
ten  camels/  a  reminding  of  the  number  ten,  ihat  is  to  saj,  of 
right  instruction,  from  among  many  and,  indeed,  infinite 
memorials  of  the  Lord.  He  also  tiJies  of  his  good  things, 
evidently  not  silver,  nor  any  gold,  nor  any  other  of  those  things 
which  consist  of  perishable  materials ;  for  Moses  never  gave 
the  favourable  appellation  of  good  to  any  of  these  things,  but 
those  genuine  good  things  which  are  the  only  good  things  of 
the  soul ;  and  those  he  appropriates  for  the  use  of  his  journey, 
and  for  his  purposes  of  traffic,  namely,  instruction,  improve- 
ment, study,  desire,  admiration,  enthusiasm,  prophecy,  and  the 
love  of  doing  good  actions;  to  which  objects,  a  man  who 
devotes  all  his  care,  and  who  practises  the  actions  calculated 
to  ensure  their  attainment,  when  he  is  about,  as  it  were,  to 
anchor  in  a  safe  harbour  after  having  been  tossed  in  a  stormy 
sea,  will  take  two  earrings,  each  of  a  drachm  in  weight, 
and  two  golden  armlets  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold  for  the 
arms  of  her  who  is  sought  in  marriage. f  Oh  the  divine 
ornament !  We  may  understand  that  the  drachm  means  the 
faculty  of  hearing,  and  the  unbroken  unit,  and  the  attractive 
nature ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  for  hearing  to  have  leisure  to 
attend  to  anything  except  to  that  speech  alone  which  sets 
forth  in  a  suitable  manner  the  virtues  of  the  one  and  only 
God.  And  the  ten  shekels  weight  of  gold  mean  attempts  at 
works ;  for  the  actions,  in  accordance  with  wisdom,  are  esta* 
blished  in  perfect  numbers,  and  every  one  of  them  is  more 
precious  than  gold. 

XXI.  Something  of  this  kind,  now,  is  the  contribution 
made  by  the  princes,  selected  and  appointed  with  reference 
to  worth  and  merit,  which  they  made  when  the  soul  being 
properly  prepared  and  adorned  by  philosophy,  was  celebrating 
the  festival  of  the  dedication  in  a  sacred  and  becoming 
manner,  giving  thanks  to  God  its  teacher  and  its  guide; 
for  it  *' offers  up  a  censer  full  of  frankincense,  ten  golden 
shekels  in  weight,**  {  in  order  that  the  wise  man  alone  may 
judge  of  the  odours  which  are  exhaled  by  prudence  and  by 
every  virtue.  But  when  they  appear  to  be  made  propitious, 
then  Moses  will  sing  a  sacred  hymn  over  them,  saying,  **  The 
Lord  has  smelt  the  smell  of  a  sweet  savour,"  using  the  word 
to  smell  here  as  equivalent  to  approving  of ;  for  God  is  not 
*  OenauM  xxir,  10,        f  Genedn  zziv.  22.       Z  Numbeni  viL  14. 
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fonned  like  a  man,  nor  has  he  any  need  of  nostrils,  or  of  any 
other  organic  parts.  But  as  he  proceeds  onwards  he  speaks 
alsoo  f  the  divine  abode,  the  tabernacle,  and  its  ten  curtains  ;*** 
for,  in  fact,  the  compound  edifice  of  entire  wisdom  has  been 
assigned  the  perfect  number,  the  number  ten. 

And  wisdom  is  the  court  and  palace  of  the  all  governing  and 
only  absolute  and  independent  lung.  Accordingly,  this  is  hia 
abode,  discernible  only  by  the  intellect ;  but  the  world  is  per* 
ceptible  by  the  outward  senses;  since  Moses  made  the  curtains 
of  such  things  as  are  symbols  of  the  four  elements,  for  they 
were  made  cf  fine  flax,  and  of  hyacinthine  colour,  and  of  purple, 
and  of  scarlet, — four  numbers,  as  I  have  said  before.  Now  the 
fine  flax  is  an  emblem  of  the  earth,  for  the  flax  grows  out  of 
the  earth  ;  and  the  hyacinthine  colour  is  a  symbol  of  the  air, 
for  it  is  black  by  nature  ;  purple  (to^^u^),  again,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  water ;  for  the  cause  of  this  dye  is  derived  from  the  sea, 
being  the  shell-fish  of  the  same  name  (ri  co^f  u^a) ;  and  scarlet 
is  a  symbol  of  fire,  for  it  most  nearly  resembles  a  flame. 

Again,  that  omnipotent  overseer  and  ruler  of  the  universe 
reproved  the  state  of  Egypt,  when  rebellious  against  the  rein, 
when  it  was  extolling  with  grandiloquent  words  the  mind  as  an 
adversary  of  God,  and  bestowing  on  it  all  the  ensigns  of  kingly 
authority,  such  as  the  throne,  the  sceptre,  the  diadem ;  and 
chastised  it  with  ten  stripes  and  severe  punishment.  And  in 
the  same  manner,  also,  he  promises  the  wise  Abraham  that  he 
will  work  for  him  the  overthrow  and  complete  destruction  of 
ten  nations  t  exactlv,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  that  he  will 
give  the  country  of  those  who  are  thus  destroyed  to  his 
descendants  ;  in  every  instance  choosing  to  employ  the  number 
ten,  both  for  praise  and  for  blame,  and  also  for  honour  and  for 
punishment.  And  yet  why  do  we  mention  these  things  ?  For 
what  is  more  important  than  this  is  the  &ct,  that  Moses  gave 
laws  to  that  sacred  and  divine  assembly  in  a  code  of  ten  com- 
mandments in  all.  And  these  are  the  commandments  which 
are  the  generic  heads,  and  roots,  and  principles  of  the  infinite 
multitude  of  particular  laws ;  being  the  everlasting  source  of 
all  commands,  and  containing  every  imaginable  injunction  and 
prohibition  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  who  use  them. 

XXII.    Very  naturally,   therefore,  is    the    connection  of 
Abraham  with  Hagar,  placed  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  his 
*  Exodus  xxvi.  I,  it  'Dvo^.^tcs^^^^'c^  ^tcl  "V. 
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arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Cbaldmans.  For  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  first  moment  that  we  become  endowed  with  reason, 
while  our  intellect  is  still  in  a  somewhat  fluid  state,  we  are 
able  at  once  to  derive  encyclical  instruction.  But  when  we 
have  attained  to  intelligence  and  acuteness  of  comprehension, 
then  we  no  longer  have  a  light  and  superficial  mind,  but  rather 
a  firm  and  solid  intellect  which  we  can  exercise  on  every  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  expression  which 
foUows  is  added,  in  connection  with  the  former  statement, 
**  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar."  For  it  was  becoming  for  the 
scholar  to  go  to  his  teacher,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  in 
order  to  learn  such  branches  of  instruction  as  are  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man.  For  now,  also,  the  pupil  is  represented  as 
going  to  the  place  where  he  may  obtain  learning ;  but  learning 
very  often  anticipates  him  and  runs  fonvard  to  meet  him, 
having  driven  out  envy  from  her  habitation,  and  she  attracts 
those  towards  her  who  are  well  inclined  to  her.  Accordingly, 
one  may  read  that  virtue,  that  is  Leah,  went  forward  to  meet 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  and  said  unto  him,  *'  To-day  you  shall 
come  in  to  me,'*^  when  he  was  returning  from  the  fields.  For 
where  was  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
of  knowledge  found  to  come,  except  to  that  virtue  which  he 
himself  hod  cultivated  ? 

XXIII.  But  there  are  times  when  virtue,  as  if  making 
experiment  of  those  who  come  to  her  as  pupils,  to  see  how 
much  eagerness  and  earnestness  they  have,  does  not  come 
forward  to  meet  them,  but  veiling  her  face  like  Tamar,  sits 
down  in  the  public  road,  giving  room  to  those  who  are  travel- 
ling along  the  road  to  look  upon  her  as  a  harlot,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  over  curious  on  the  subject  may  take  off  her  veil 
and  disclose  her  features,  and  may  behold  the  untouched,  and 
unpolluted,  and  most  exquisite,  and  truly  virgin  beauty  of 
modesty  and  chastity.  Who  then  is  he  who  is  fond  of  in- 
vestigating, and  desirous  of  learning,  and  who  thinks  it  not  right 
to  leave  any  of  those  things  which  are  disguised  or  concealed 
unconsidered  and  unexamined?  Who  is  he,  I  say,  but  the 
chief  captain  and  king,  he  who  abides  by  and  rejoices  in 
the  agreements  which  he  has  made  with  God,  by  name  Judah? 
For  says  the  scripture,  "  He  turned  aside  out  of  his  road  to 
i.er,  and  said  unto  her,  Suffer  me  to  come  in  unto  thee.** 
f  ChfueaU  xxz.  16,  .   ,  f  G«ne»*  xxxviiL  16. 
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(but  he  wa^  not  inclined  to  offer  her  anj  violence),  and  to  see 
what  is  that  power  which  is  thus  veiled,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  thus  adorned ;  and  after  they  had  come  together  it  is 
written,  "  And  she  conceived ;  "  but  the  name  of  the  person  is 
not  expressly  mentioned.  For  art  conceives  and  carries  along 
with  it  him  who  is  learning  it,  persuading  him  to  feel 
amorously  inclined  towards  her ;  and  also  he  who  is  learning 
carries  ^nth  him  her  who  is  teaching  him,  whenever  be  is  fond 
of  learning. 

And  it  often  happens  that  he  who  professes  some  one  of  the 
indifferent  branches  of  knowledge,  when  he  meets  Ti-ith  a  pupil 
of  good  natural  qualifications,  boasts  of  his  success  in  teaching, 
thinking  that  he,  by  himself  and  alone,  is  the  cause  of  his 
pupils  facility  in  learning.  And  then,  becoming  elated  and 
puffing  himself,  up  he  holds  his  head  high,  and  draws  up  his 
eyebrows  and  becomes  full  of  pride,  and  asks  very  high  terms 
from  those  who  desire  to  become  his  pupils  ;  but  those  whom 
he  perceives  to  be  poor  bat  still  to  be  eager  for  instruction,  he 
rejects  and  repels,  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  who  had 
found  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  to  conceive/*  namely,  to  be  full  of  pride,  and  to  be 
puflfed  up  with  arrogance  beyond  all  moderation,  on  which 
account  some  persons  have  appeared  to  dishonour  the  queen  of 
all  the  intermediate  and  indifferent  branches  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  who  deserves  to  be  honoured,  even  for  her  own  sake. 

All  the  souls,  therefore,  which,  in  connection  with  prudence, 
are  pregnant  of  real  things,  do  nevertheless  bring  forth,  sepa- 
rating and  distinguishing  between  things  previously  in  con- 
fusion, like  Rebekkah ;  for  she  having  conceived  in  her  womb 
ideas  of  two  nations,  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  know- 
ledge of  wickedness,  having  a  fortunate  labour  separated  and 
distinguished  between  the  nature  of  each ;  but  those  which 
have  conceived  without  pnidence  either  miscarry  or  else 
bring  forth  an  offspring  inclined  to  evil  contention  and  so- 
phistry, always  either  aiming  darts  and  arrows  at  others,  or 
having  darts  and  arrows  aimed  at  themselves.  And  may  we 
not  say  that  this  is  natural  ?  for  some  fancy  that  they  are  just 
conceiving,  and  others  that  they  are  actually  pregnant,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing ;  for  those  who  think  that  they  are 
already  pregnant  attribute  their  pregnancy  and  the  birth  of 
their  offspring  to  themselves,  biiA  ^n^'ft  ^^xvi%i^\»6%xj:^x!L'>^.* 
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bat  those  who  look  apon  themselves  as  now  conceiTing,  admit 
that  they  have  of  themselves  nothing  which  they  can  call 
pecnliarlj  their  own,  but  they  receive  the  seed  and  the  pros- 
pects of  posterity  which  are  showered  upon  them  from  without, 
and  they  admire  him  who  bestows  it,  and  repel  the  greatest  of 
evils,  namely  self-love,  by  that  perfect  good,  piety  towards 
the  gods. 

XXIV.  In  this  manner  also  the  seeds  of  the  legislative  wis- 
dom, which  exists  among  men,  were  sown,  "  For  there  was,'* 
says  the  same  historian,  **  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  named 
Amram.  who  took  to  wife  one  of  the  daughters  of  Levi,  and 
had  her,  and  she  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  male  child ; 
and  seeing  that  he  was  a  goodly  child  they  concealed  him  for 
three  months."*  This  is  Moses,  the  purest  mind,  the  child 
that  is  really  goodly ;  the  child  that  received  at  the  same  time 
all  legislative  and  prophetic  skill  by  the  means  of  inspired 
and  heaven-bestowed  wisdom ;  who,  being  by  birth  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  being  flourishing  both  in  the  things 
relating  to  liis  mother  and  in  those  affecting  his  father,  clings 
to  the  truth :  and  the  greatest  profession  ever  made  by  the 
author  and  chief  of  this  tribe  is  this,  for  he  makes  bold  to  say, 
that  **  the  only  God  is  alone  to  be  honoured  by  me  ;**  and 
nothing  besides  of  all  the  things  that  are  inferior  to  Him, 
neither  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  rivers,  nor  the  nature  of  the  air, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  winds,  nor  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphei^,  nor  the  appearances  of  any  animals  or  plants,  nor 
the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  multitude  of  the  stars 
moving  about  in  well-arranged  revolutions,  nor  the  whole 
heaven,  nor  the  entire  world. 

This  is  a  boast  of  a  great  and  magnanimous  soul,  to  rise 
above  all  creation,  and  to  overleap  its  boundaries,  and  to  cling 
to  the  great  uncreated  God  alone,  according  to  his  sacred  com- 
mands, in  which  we  are  expressly  enjoined  "  to  cleave  unto 
him.*'t  Therefore  he,  in  requital,  bestows  himself  as  their  in- 
heritance  upon  those  who  do  cleave  unto  him,  and  who  serve 
him  without  intermission ;  and  the  sacred  scripture  bears  its 
testimony  in  behalf  of  this  assertion,  where  it  says,  **  The  Lord 
himself  is  his  inheritance. *'{ 

Thus  the  souls  which  are  already  pregnant  are  naturally 
likely  to  briug  forth  children,  rather  than  those  which  are  now 
*  ExodtuiJ,  1.  f  Dent,  xsz.  20.  X  Deut  x.  9. 
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receiving  the  seed.  But  as  the  ejes  of  the  body  do  oftentimei 
see  obscurely,  aod  often  on  the  other  hand  see  clearly,  so  iu 
the  same  manner  does  the  eye  of  the  soul,  at  times,  receiye 
the  particular  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  things  in  a  most 
confused  and  indistinct  manner,  and  at  other  times  it  beholds 
them  with  the  greatest  purity  and  clearness ;  therefore  an  in- 
distinct and  not  clearly  manifested  conception  resembles  an 
embryo  which  has  not  yet  received  any  distinct  cliaracter  or 
similitude  within  the  womb :  but  that  which  is  clear  and  dis* 
tinctly  visible,  b  like  one  which  is  completely  formed,  and 
which  is  already  fashioned  in  an  artistic  manner  as  to  both  its 
inward  and  its  outward  parts,  and  which  has  already  received 
its  suitable  character.  And  with  respect  to  these  matters  the 
following  law  has  been  enacted  with  great  beauty  and  pro- 
priety :  **  If  while  two  men  are  fighting  one  should  strike  a 
woman  who  is  great  with  child,  and  her  child  should  come 
from  her  before  it  is  completely  formed,  he  shall  be  mulcted 
in  a  fine,  according  to  what  the  husband  of  the  woman  shall 
impose  upon  him,  and  he  shall  pay  the  fine  deservedly.  But 
if  the  child  be  fully  formed,  he  shall  pay  life  for  life."* 

For  it  was  not  die  same  thing,  to  destroy  a  perfect  and  an 
imperfect  work  of  the  mind,  nor  is  what  is  only  likened  by  a 
figure  similar  to  what  is  really  comprehended,  nor  is  what  is 
only  hoped  for  similar  to  what  really  exists.  On  this  account, 
in  one  case,  an  uncertain  penalty  is  affixed  to  an  uncertain 
action ;  in  another,  a  definite  punishment  is  enacted  by  law 
against  an  act  which  is  perfected,  but  which  is  perfected  not 
with  respect  to  virtue,  but  with  reference  to  what  is  done  in  an 
irreproachable  manner,  according  to  some  act.  For  it  is  not 
she  who  has  just  received  the  seed,  but  she  who  has  been  for 
some  time  pregnant,  who  brings  forth  this  offspring,  professing 
boasting  rather  than  modesty.  For  it  is  impossible  that  she 
who  has  been  pregnant  some  time  should  miscarry,  since  it  is 
fitting  that  the  plant  should  be  conducted  to  perfection  by  him 
who  sowed  it;  but  it  is  not  strange  if  some  mishap  should 
beflELll  the  woman  who  was  pregnant,  since  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  disease  beyond  the  art  of  the  physician. 

XXV.  And  do  not  suppose  that  Hagar  is  represented  as 
beholding  herself  as  pregnant,  by  the  words,  **  seeing  that  she 
had  conceived, '*  but  as  beholding  her  mistress  Sarah ;  for  after- 

*  Exoduftxxi.^1. 
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wards  she  speaks  of  herself,  and  says,  "  Seeing  that  she  was 
pregnant,  she  was  despised  before  her.'**  Why  so?  Because  the 
intermediate  and  indifferent  arts,  and  the  sciences  in  accord 
ance  with  them,  see  indeed  of  what  thej  are  pregnant,  bat 
they  nevertheless  see  in  every  respect  bat  dimly;  but  the 
sciences  comprehend  clearly  and  very  distinctly.  For  science 
is  something  beyond  art,  having  derived  from  reason  a  certain 
firmness  and  exemption  from  error ;  for  this  is  the  definition  ot 
art,  a  system  of  comprehensions  well  practised  with  reference 
to  some  desirable  end,  the  word  desirable  being  very  properly 
added  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  evil  arts.  But  the 
definition  of  science  is  a  safe  and  firm  comprehension,  which, 
through  reason,  is  not  liable  to  any  error.  Therefore  we  call 
music  and  grammar,  and  other  pursuits,  arts ;  for  those  also 
who  are  made  perfect  in  them,  as  musicians,  or  grammarians, 
are  called  artists.  But  we  call  philosophy  and  the  other  virtues, 
sciences,  and  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of 
them  we  call  scientific ;  for  they  are  prudent,  and  temperate, 
and  philosophical,  not  one  of  whom  is  ever  deceived  in  the 
doctrines  of  a  philosophy  which  he  himself  has  cultivated,  any 
more  than  the  artists,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  err  in 
their  speculations  with  respect  to  their  indifferent  arts. 

For  as  the  eyes  see,  and  still  the  mind  sees  more  clearly 
by  means  of  the  eyes ;  and  as  the  ears  hear,  but  nevertheless 
the  mind  hears  better  through  the  medium  of  the  ears ;  and  as 
the  nostrils  smell,  and  yet  the  soul  smells  more  precisely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nostrils ;  and  in  like  manner, 
as  the  other  external  senses  comprehend  their  respective 
appropriate  objects,  still  the  mind  comprehends  them  also 
more  purely  and  distinctly  by  their  ministration.  For  to  speak 
properly,  it  is  the  mind  which  is  the  eye  of  eyes,  the  hearing 
of  hearing,  and  the  more  pure  external  sense  of  each  of  the 
external  senses,  using  them  as  ministers  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  itself  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  submitted  to  it, 
80  as  to  approve  of  some  and  to  reject  others.  In  the  same 
way,  those  that  are  called  the  intermediate  arts,  resembling  the 
faculties  of  the  body,  indulge  in  contemplations  according  to 
certain  simple  observations  of  them,  but  the  sciences  do  so  with 
greater  accuracy  and  with  an  exceedingly  careful  investigation. 
-   For  the  same  relation  that  the  mind  bears  to  the  outward 
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sense,  that  same  does  science  bear  towards  art ;  for,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  soul  is  as  it  were  the  outward  sense  of  the 
outward  sense ;  therefore  each  of  them  has  attracted  to  itself 
some  slight  things  of  nature,  concerning  which  it  labours  and 
occupies  itself,  geometry  having  appropriated  lines,  and  music 
sounds,  and  philosophy  the  whole  nature  of  existing  things. 
For  this  world  is  its  subject  matter,  and  so  is  the  whole 
essence,  both  visible  and  invisible,  of  existing  things. 

What  then  is  tliere  wonderful  if  the  soul,  which  sees  both 
the  whole  and  the  parts,  sees  them  too  better  than  they  do,  as 
if  it  were  furnished  with  larger  and  more  acute  eyes  ?  Veiy 
naturally,  therefore,  proper  philosophy  will  behold  intermediate 
instruction  its  handmaiden,  aud  see  that  she  is  pregnant,  more 
than  the  other  will  see  that  she  is. 

XXVI.  And  yet  even  this  is  not  unknown  to  any  one,  namely, 
that  philosophy  has  bestowed  upon  all  the  particular  sciences 
their  first  principles  and  seeds,  from  which  speculations 
respecting  them  appear  to  arise.  For  it  is  geometry  which 
invented  equilateral  and  scalene  triangles,  and  circles,  and 
polygons,  and  all  kinds  of  other  figures.  But  it  was  no 
longer  geometry  that  discovered  the  nature  of  a  point,  and  a 
line,  and  a  superficies,  and  a  solid,  which  are  the  roots  and 
foundations  of  the  aforementioned  figures.  For  from  whence 
could  it  define  and  pronounce  that  a  point  is  that'  which  has 
no  parts,  that  a  line  is  length  without  breadth  ;  that  a  super- 
ficies is  that  which  has  only  length  and  breadth ;  that  a  solid 
is  that  which  has  the  three  properties,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  ?  For  these  discoveries  belong  to  philosophy,  and  the 
consideration  of  these  definitions  belongs  wholly  to  the  phi- 
losopher. Again,  to  write  and  read  is  the  undertaking  of  this 
more  imperfect  kind  of  grammar,  which  some  people,  pervert- 
ing the  name  of,  call  grammatistica.  But  to  the  more  perfect 
kind  of  grammar  belongs  the  explanation  of  the  great  works 
of  the  poets  and  historians. 

When,  therefore,  men  are  going  through  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  are  they  not  in  so  doing  trying  to  drag  over  to 
themselves  and  appropriate  as  a  kind  of  accessory  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophy  ?  For  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
philosophy  to  inquire  what  a  conjunction,  what  a  noun,  what  a 
verb,  what  a  common  noun,  what  a  particular  noun,  what  is 
deficient  in  a  speech,  what »  su^tftMCiXia,  "^Xax  Ssi  ^s!l  ^S^sz^mj^- 
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tive,  what  an  interrogadye,  what  an  indirect  question,  what  is 
a  comprehensive  expression,  what  is  a  supplicatory  form  of 
address.  For  this  is  a  science  which  has  been  compounded 
for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  independent  propo- 
sitions, and  axioms,  and  categorems.  But,  moreover,  has  not 
the  whole  question  of  semi- vowels,  or  vowels,  or  such  elements 
as  are  completely  mute,  and  the  consideration  of  the  sense  in 
which  each  of  these  expressions  is  ordinarily  used,  and  in 
short  every  notion  connected  with  the  voice,  and  the  elements, 
and  the  parts  of  speech,  been  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
brought  to  an  accurate  system  by  philosophy?  And  those 
thieves,  after  having  as  it  were  carried  off  a  few  drops  from  her 
torrent,  and  having  sought  to  impregnate  their  own  shallow 
souls  with  what  they  have  stolen,  are  not  ashamed  to  bring 
forth  her  resources  as  their  own. 

XXVII.  On  which  account,  being  elated  and  proud,  they 
disregard  the  mistress  to  whom  in  reality  the  authority  and 
the  complete  confirmation  of  their  contemplations  belong. 
But  she,  perceiving  their  neglect,  will  convict  them,  and  will 
speak  freely  to  them,  and  say,  "  I  am  treated  imjustly,  and  in 
utter  violation  of  our  agreement,  as  far  as  depends  on  you  who 
transgress  the  covenants  entered  into  between  us ;  for  from  the 
time  that  you  first  took  to  your  bosom  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  you  have  honoured  above  measure  the  offspring 
of  my  handmaiden,  and  have  respected  her  as  your  wife,  and 
you  have  so  completely  repudiated  me  that  you  never  by  any 
chance  came  to  the  same  place  with  me.  And  perhaps  this 
may  be  only  a  suspicion  of  mine  respecting  you,  arising  from 
your  open  connection  with  my  servant,  which  leads  me  to 
conjecture  your  alienation  from  myself,  though  it  is  not  really 
manifest.  But  if  your  disposition  is  contrary  to  that  which  I 
suspect,  still  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  know  this,  but 
it  is  easy  to  God  alone.**  On  which  account  she  says  very 
appropriately,  *•  May  God  judge  between  thee  and  me  ;*  not 
making  haste  to  condemn  him  beforehand  as  having  done  her 
wrong,  but  intimating  a  doubt,  that  perhaps  he  may  speedily 
do  her  right,  which  in  point  of  fact  is  seen  to  be  the  case  not 
long  afterwards,  when  he,  excusing  himself  and  remedying  her 
doubts,  says  to  her,  **  Behold  thy  handmaiden  is  in  thy  hands^ 
do  unto  her  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee.** 

*  Gfioesif  xvL  5. 
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For  a]so,  when  he  calls  her  her  handmaiden,  he  confesses 
both  ffiLcis,  both  that  she  is  a  slave  and  also  that  she  is  a 
child  ;  for  the  name  of  the  handmaiden  (mu^'o-xri)  suits  both 
these  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  also,  he  confesses  the 
contraiy  things,  opposing  the  child  to  the  full-grown  woman, 
and  the  mistress  to  her  slave,  all  but  crying  out  in  plain 
words :  I  embrace  indeed  encyclical  instruction  as  a  younger 
maiden  and  as  a  handmaiden,  but  I  honour  knowledge  and 
prudence  as  full-grown  and  a  mistress. 

And  the  expression,  **  She  is  in  thy  hands,"  means,  she  is  in 
thy  power  and  subject  to  thee.  And  this  is  also  a  symbol  of 
something  else  of  this  nature,  namely,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  handmaiden  come  to  the  hands  of  the  body;  for  the 
encyclical  branches  of  knowledge  have  need  of  the  bodily 
organs  and  fiEu;ulties ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  mistress  reach 
the  soul ;  for  the  things  which  belong  to  prudence  and  know- 
ledge come  under  the  province  of  reason ;  so  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  more  powerful  and  more  efficacious  than,  and 
in  short  superior  to.  the  hand,  in  the  same  proportion  also  do 
I  lix>k  upon  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  more  admirable  than 
encyclical  accomplishment,  and  I  honour  them  in  a  higher 
degree. 

Do  thou,  therefore,  O  thou  who  both  art  the  mistress,  and 
who  art  so  accounted  by  me,  take  all  my  encyclical  instruction 
and  use  it  as  thy  handmaid,  doing  to  it  as  it  shall  seem  good 
to  thee  ;  for  I  am  not  unaware  that  whatever  pleases  thee  is 
in  all  respects  good  even  though  it  may  not  always  be 
pleasant,  and  is  useful  even  though  it  be  far  removed  from 
being  agreeable.  But  admonition  and  reproof  are  both  good 
and  profitable  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  correction,  which 
indeed  the  holy  scriptures  call  by  another  name,  and  de*- 
nominate  affliction. 

XXVIII.  On  which  account  the  historian  presently  adds, 
"And  she  afflicted  her;*'  an  expression  equivalent  to,  she 
admonished  and  corrected  her.  For  a  sharp  spear  is  very 
profitable  for  those  who  are  corrupted  by  over  security  and 
indolences,  just  as  it  is  of  use  with  restive  horses ;  since  they 
can  scarcely  bo  subdued  and  made  manageable  by  the  whip 
and  by  gentle  leading.  Do  you  not  see  how  they  are  utterly 
unaffected  by  the  prizes  proposed  to  them?*     They  are  fat, 

•  This  is  scarcely  sense,  but  thft  tn\^  '^tOc^iSi^  Ha^^Cos^S^^ 
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thej  are  stout,  they  are  sleek,  they  breathe  hard ;  then  they 
take  ap  the  actions  of  impiety,  miserable  and  wretched  men 
that  they  are,  seeking  a  melancholy  reward,  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  as  conquerors  by  ungodliness.  For  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  which  was  constantly  flowing  gently  towards 
them,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  silver  or  golden  gods, 
after  the  fashion  of  adulterated  money,  forgetting  the  real  and 
true  coinage. 

And  Moses  testifies  to  this  view  of  the  matter  when  he  savs, 
^'He  got  fat,  he  became  stout,  he  became  swollen,  and  forsook 
Grod  who  had  created  him."*  So  that  if  excessive  relaxation 
begets  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  impiety,  its  contrary,  affliction, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  produces  that  perfect  good,  much 
pndsed  correction ;  and  proceeding  outward  from  this  point,  he 
also  calls  the  unleavened  bread  the  s\'mbol  of  the  first  festival, 
••  the  bread  of  affliction. "t  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  feasts  and  festivals  produce  cheerful  joy  and 
delectation,  and  not  affliction  ?  But  it  is  plain  that  he  is  here 
using  in  a  perverted  sense  this  word  for  the  labour  of  him 
who  is  the  con-ector.  For  the  most  numerous  and  greatest 
blessings  are  usually  acquired  by  laborious  practice  and  exer- 
cise, and  by  vigorously  excited  labour.  But  the  festival  of  the 
soul  is  emulation,  which  is  labour  to  attain  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  and  which  are  brought  to  perfection;  on 
which  account  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  **  eat  the  unlea- 
vened bread  with  bitter  herbs  ;"{  not  by  way  of  an  additional 
dish,  but  because  men  in  general  look  upon  the  fact  of  being 
prevented  from  swelling  and  boiling  over  with  their  appetites, 
but  being  forced  to  contract  and  restrain  them  as  a  grievous 
thing,  thinkhig  it  a  bitter  thing  to  unlearn  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  which  is  the  real  feast  and  festival  of  a  mind 
which  loves  honourable  contests. 

XXIX.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  law,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  given  in  a  place  which  is  called  Bitterness ;  for  to  do 
wrong  is  pleasant,  but  to  act  justly  is  laborious.  And  this  is 
the  most  unerring  law :  for  the  sacred  history  says,  **  And  after 
they  had  gone  out  from  the  passions  of  Egypt  they  came  to 

is  corrupt.  Mangey  proposes  one  or  two  emendations,  but  they  are 
not  very  satisfactory. 

•  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  15.  f  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3. 
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Marah:  and  they  were  not  able  to  drink  of  the  water  at 
Marah,  for  it  was  bitter.  On  this  accoant  the  name  of  that 
pJace  was  called  Bitterness.  And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we  drink?  And  Moses 
cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  stick,  and 
he  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  the  water  was  made  sweet  And 
then  he  gave  him  justification  and  judgment,  and  then  he 
tempted  him."*  For  the  invisible  trial  and  proofs  of  the 
soul  are  in  labouring  and  in  enduring  bitterness ;  for  then  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  way  it  will  incline ;  for  many  men  are 
very  speedily  fatigued  and  fall  away,  thinking  labour  a  terrible 
adversary,  and  thev  let  their  hands  fall  out  of  weakness,  like 
tired  wrestlers,  determining  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions. 

But  others,  with  much  endurance  and  great  vi^rour,  support- 
ing the  fearful  and  terrible  events  of  the  wilderness  pass 
through  the  contest  of  life,  keeping  their  life  safe  from  over- 
throw and  from  destruction,  and  rising  up  in  vigoraus  contest 
against  the  necessities  of  nature,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  heat,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  reducing  other  persons  to 
slavery,  and  subduing  them  with  great  exuberance  of  strength. 
And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  merely  labour,  but  also  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  it  is  combined  ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  And 
the  water  was  made  sweet.'*  But  sweet  and  pleasant  labour 
is  called  bv  another  name,  fondness  for  labour ;  for  that  which 
is  sweet  in  labour  is  the  love  of,  and  desire  for,  and  admiration 
of,  and  friendship  for,  what  is  honourable.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, reject  such  affliction  as  this,  and  let  no  one  think  that 
the  table  of  festivity  and  cheerfulness  is  called  the  broad  of 
affliction  for  injury  rather  than  for  advantage;  for  the  soul 
which  is  rightly  admonished  is  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
instruction. 

XXX.  This  unleavened  cake  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  "  to  place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
temple,  on  the  golden  table,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  those 
loaves  shall  be  called  the  shew-bread."t  And,  again,  it  is  in 
the  law  expressly  "  forbidden  to  offer  any  leaven  or  any  honey 
upon  the  altar  ;'*^  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  consecrate  as 
holy  either  the  sweetnesses  of  the  pleasures  according  to  the 

*  Exodus  XV.  23.  t  ExoduAXX^.  ^Q>  X  ^^'^'^^'^^  "^"^^ 
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they  are  stout,  they  are  sleek,  they  breathe  hard ;  then  they 
take  up  the  actions  of  impiety,  miserable  and  wretched  men 
that  they  are,  seeking  a  melancholy  reward,  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  as  conquerors  by  ungodliness.  For  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  which  was  constantly  flowing  gently  towards 
them,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  silver  or  golden  gods, 
after  the  fashion  of  adulterated  money,  forgetting  the  real  and 
true  coinage. 

And  Moses  testifies  to  this  view  of  the  matter  when  he  savs, 
*'a.e  got  fat,  he  became  stout,  he  became  swollen,  and  forsook 
Grod  who  had  created  him.***  So  that  if  excessive  relaxation 
begets  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  impiety,  its  contrary,  afi^ction, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  produces  that  perfect  good,  much 
praised  correction ;  and  proceeding  outward  from  this  point,  he 
also  calls  the  unleavened  bread  the  symbol  of  the  first  festival, 
•*  the  bread  of  affliction.**t  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  feasts  and  festivals  produce  cheerful  joy  and 
delectation,  and  not  afliiction  ?  But  it  is  plain  that  he  is  here 
using  in  a  perverted  sense  this  word  for  the  labour  of  him 
who  is  the  corrector.  For  the  most  numerous  and  greatest 
blessings  are  usually  acquired  by  laborious  practice  and  exer- 
cise, and  by  vigorously  excited  labour.  But  the  festival  of  the 
soul  is  emulation,  which  is  labour  to  attain  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  and  which  are  brought  to  perfection;  on 
which  account  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  **  eat  the  unlea- 
vened bread  with  bitter  herbs  ;"{  not  by  way  of  an  additional 
dish,  but  because  men  in  general  look  upon  the  fact  of  being 
prevented  from  swelling  and  boiling  over  with  their  appetites, 
but  being  forced  to  contract  and  restrain  them  as  a  grievous 
thing,  thinking  it  a  bitter  thing  to  unlearn  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  which  is  the  real  feast  and  festival  of  a  mind 
which  loves  honourable  contests. 

XXIX.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  law.  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  given  in  a  place  which  is  called  Bitterness :  for  to  do 
wrong  is  pleasant,  but  to  act  justly  is  laborious.  And  this  is 
the  most  unerring  law ;  for  the  sacred  history  says,  **  And  after 
they  had  gone  out  from  the  passions  of  £g}'pt  they  came  to 

is  corrupt.  Mangey  proposes  one  or  two  emendations,  but  they  are 
not  very  satisfactory. 

•  Deuteronomy  xxzii.  15.  +  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3. 
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Marah :  and  they  were  not  able  to  drink  of  the  water  at 
Marah«  for  it  was  bitter.  On  this  account  the  name  of  that 
pjace  was  called  Bitterness.  And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we  drink?  And  Moses 
cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  stick,  and 
he  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  the  water  was  made  sweet.  And 
then  he  gave  him  justification  and  judgment,  and  then  he 
tempted  him.***  For  the  invisible  trial  and  proofs  of  the 
soul  are  in  labouring  and  in  enduring  bitterness ;  for  then  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  way  it  will  incline ;  for  many  men  are 
very  speedily  fatigued  and  fall  away,  thinking  labour  a  terrible 
adversary,  and  they  let  their  hands  foil  out  of  weakness,  like 
tired  wrestlers,  determining  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions. 

But  others,  with  much  endurance  and  great  vijrour,  support- 
ing the  fearful  and  terrible  events  of  the  wilderness  pass 
through  the  contest  of  life,  keeping  their  life  safe  from  over- 
throw and  from  destruction,  and  rising  up  in  vigorous  contest 
against  the  necessities  of  nature,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  boat,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  reducing  other  persons  to 
slavery,  and  subduing  them  with  great  exuberance  of  strength. 
And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  merely  labour,  but  also  the  sweet- 
ness  with  which  it  is  combined  :  for  the  scripture  says,  **  And 
the  water  was  made  sweet."  But  sweet  and  pleasant  labour 
is  called  by  another  name,  fondness  for  labour ;  for  that  which 
is  sweet  in  labour  is  the  love  of,  and  desire  for.  and  admiration 
of,  and  friendship  for,  what  is  honourable.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, reject  such  affliction  as  this,  and  let  no  one  think  that 
the  table  of  festivity  and  cheerfulness  is  called  the  broad  of 
affliction  for  injury  rather  than  for  advantage :  for  the  soul 
which  is  rightly  admonished  is  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
instruction. 

XXX.  This  unleavened  cake  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  "  to  place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
temple,  on  the  golden  table,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  those 
loaves  shall  be  called  the  shew-bread.''t  And,  again,  it  is  in 
the  law  expressly  "  forbidden  to  offer  any  leaven  or  any  honey 
upon  the  altar  ;'*^  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  consecrate  as 
holy  either  the  sweetnesses  of  the  pleasures  according  to  the 

•  Exodus  XV.  23.  t  Exodui  xxv.  80.  X  lA'^\\$s<ik*VL.Vw. 
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they  are  stout,  they  are  sleek,  thej  breathe  hard ;  then  they 
take  up  the  actions  of  impiety,  miserable  and  wretched  men 
that  they  are,  seeking  a  melancholy  reward,  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  as  conquerors  by  ungodliness.  For  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  which  was  constantly  flowing  gently  towards 
them,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  silver  or  golden  gods, 
after  the  fashion  of  adulterated  money,  forgetting  the  real  and 
true  coinage. 

And  Moses  testifies  to  this  view  of  the  matter  when  he  savs, 
^'He  got  fat,  he  became  stout,  he  became  swollen,  and  forsook 
God  who  had  created  him.''*  So  that  if  excessive  relaxation 
begets  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  impiety,  its  contrary,  affliction, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  produces  that  perfect  good,  much 
praised  correction ;  and  proceeding  outward  from  this  point,  he 
also  calls  the  unleavened  bread  the  symbol  of  the  first  festival, 
•*  the  bread  of  affliction.*'t  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  feasts  and  festivals  produce  cheerful  joy  and 
delectation,  and  not  affliction  ?  But  it  is  plain  that  he  is  here 
using  in  a  perverted  sense  this  word  for  the  labour  of  him 
who  is  the  corrector.  For  the  most  numerous  and  greatest 
blessings  are  usually  acquired  by  laborious  practice  and  exer- 
cise, and  by  vigorously  excited  labour.  But  the  festival  of  the 
soul  is  emulation,  which  is  labour  to  attain  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  and  which  are  brought  to  pei'fection;  on 
which  account  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  **  eat  the  unlea- 
vened bread  with  bitter  herbs  ;"{  not  by  way  of  an  additional 
dish,  but  because  men  in  general  look  upon  the  fact  of  being 
prevented  from  swelling  and  boiling  over  with  their  appetites, 
but  being  forced  to  contract  and  restrain  them  as  a  grievous 
thing,  thinking  it  a  bitter  thing  to  unlearn  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  which  is  the  real  feast  and  festival  of  a  mind 
ich  loves  honourable  contests. 

IX.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  law.  as  it  appears  to 

,  was  given  in  a  place  which  is  called  Bitterness ;  for  to  do 

ng  is  pleasant,  but  to  act  justly  is  laborious.     And  this  is 

most  unerring  law ;  for  the  sacred  history  says,  **  And  after 

y  had  gone  out  from  the  passions  of  Egypt  they  came  to 

la  corrupt.    Mangey  proposes  one  or  two  emendations,  but  they  are 
\  Hot  very  satisfactory. 

•  I>«uteronomv  xxzii.  15.  f  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3. 
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Marah :  and  they  were  not  able  to  drink  of  the  water  at 
Marah,  for  it  was  bitter.  On  this  account  the  name  of  that 
pJace  was  called  Bitterness.  And  the  people  nmrmared 
against  Moses,  saying.  What  shall  we  drink?  And  Moses 
cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  stick,  and 
be  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  the  water  was  made  sweet  And 
then  he  gave  him  justification  and  judgment,  and  then  he 
tempted  him."*  For  the  invisible  trial  and  proofs  of  the 
soul  are  in  labouring  and  in  enduring  bitterness ;  for  then  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  wav  it  will  incline ;  for  many  men  are 
▼ery  speedily  fatigued  and  fall  away,  thinking  labour  a  terrible 
adversary,  and  they  let  their  hands  fall  out  of  weakness,  like 
tired  wrestlers,  determining  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions. 

But  others,  with  much  endurance  and  great  vigour,  support- 
ing the  fearful  and  terrible  events  of  the  wilderness  pass 
through  the  contest  of  life,  keeping  their  life  safe  from  over- 
throw and  from  destruction,  and  rising  up  in  vigoi-ous  contest 
against  the  necessities  of  nature,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  heat,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  reducing  other  persons  to 
slavery,  and  subduing  them  with  great  exuberance  of  strength. 
And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  merelv  labour,  but  also  the  sweet- 
ness  with  which  it  is  combined  ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  And 
the  water  was  made  sweet."  But  sweet  and  pleasant  labour 
is  called  by  another  name,  fondness  for  labour ;  for  that  which 
is  sweet  in  labour  is  the  love  of,  and  desire  for.  and  admiration 
of,  and  friendship  for,  what  is  honourable.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, reject  such  affliction  as  this,  and  let  no  one  think  that 
the  table  of  festivity  and  cheerfulness  is  called  the  broad  of 
affliction  for  injury  rather  than  for  advantage :  for  the  soul 
which  is  rightly  admonished  is  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
instruction. 

XXX.  This  unleavened  cake  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  "  to  place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
temple,  on  the  golden  table,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  those 
loaves  shall  be  called  the  shew-bread."t  And,  again,  it  is  in 
the  law  expressly  "  forbidden  to  offer  any  leaven  or  any  honey 
upon  the  altar  ;'*^  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  consecrate  as 
holy  either  the  sweetnesses  of  the  pleasures  according  to  the 

•  Exodus  XV.  23.  f  Exodua  xx^.  ^Q.  X  \«^^^s:^kA\su^^.• 
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they  are  stout,  they  are  sleek,  they  breathe  hard ;  then  they 
take  ap  the  actions  of  impiety,  miserable  and  wretched  men 
that  they  are,  seeking  a  melancholy  reward,  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  as  conquerors  by  ungodliness.  For  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  which  was  constantly  flowing  gently  towards 
them,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  silver  or  golden  gods, 
after  the  fashion  of  adulterated  money,  forgetting  the  real  and 
true  coinage. 

And  Moses  testifies  to  this  view  of  the  matter  when  he  savs, 
^'He  got  fat,  he  became  stout,  he  became  swollen,  and  forsook 
God  who  had  created  him."*  So  that  if  excessive  relaxation 
begets  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  impiety,  its  contrary,  affliction, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  produces  that  perfect  good,  much 
praised  correction ;  and  proceeding  outward  from  this  point,  he 
also  calls  the  unleavened  bread  the  symbol  of  the  first  festival, 
••  the  bread  of  affliction.*'t  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  feasts  and  festivals  produce  cheerful  joy  and 
delectation,  and  not  affliction  ?  But  it  is  plain  that  he  is  here 
using  in  a  perverted  sense  this  word  for  the  labour  of  him 
who  is  the  connector.  For  the  most  numerous  and  greatest 
blessings  are  usually  acquired  by  laborious  practice  and  exer- 
cise, and  by  vigorously  excited  labour.  But  the  festival  of  the 
soul  is  emulation,  which  is  labour  to  attain  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  and  which  are  brought  to  perfection;  on 
which  account  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  **  eat  the  unlea- 
vened bread  with  bitter  herbs ;"{  not  by  way  of  an  additional 
dish,  but  because  men  in  general  look  upon  the  fact  of  being 
prevented  from  swelling  and  boiling  over  with  their  appetites, 
but  being  forced  to  contract  and  restrain  them  as  a  grievous 
thing,  thinking  it  a  bitter  thing  to  unlearn  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  which  is  the  real  feast  and  festival  of  a  mind 
which  loves  honourable  contests. 

XXIX.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  law,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  given  in  a  place  which  is  called  Bitterness ;  for  to  do 
wrong  is  pleasant,  but  to  act  Justly  is  laborious.  And  this  is 
the  most  unerring  law ;  for  the  sacred  history  says,  **  And  after 
they  had  gone  out  from  the  passions  of  Egypt  they  came  to 

is  corrupt.  Mangey  proposes  one  or  two  emendations,  but  they  are 
not  very  satisfactory. 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  15.  f  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3. 
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Marah:  and  they  were  not  able  to  drink  of  the  water  at 
Marah,  for  it  was  bitter.  On  this  account  the  name  of  that 
place  was  called  Bitterness.  And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saving,  What  shall  we  drink?  And  Moses 
cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  stick,  and 
he  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  the  water  was  made  sweet.  And 
then  he  gave  him  justification  and  judgment,  and  then  he 
tempted  him."*  For  the  invisible  trial  and  proofs  of  the 
soul  are  in  labouring  and  in  enduring  bitterness ;  for  then  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  wav  it  will  incline ;  for  many  men  are 
very  speedily  fatigued  and  fall  away,  thinking  labour  a  terrible 
adversarv,  and  thev  let  their  hands  fall  out  of  weakness,  like 
tired  wrestlers,  determining  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions. 

But  others,  with  much  endurance  and  great  vi^rour,  support- 
ing the  fearful  and  terrible  events  of  the  wilderness  pass 
through  the  contest  of  life,  keeping  their  life  safe  from  over- 
throw and  from  destruction,  and  rising  up  in  vigorous  contest 
against  the  necessities  of  nature,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  heat,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  reducing  other  persons  to 
slavery,  and  subduing  them  with  great  exuberance  of  strength. 
And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  merely  labour,  but  also  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  it  is  combined  ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  And 
the  water  was  made  sweet."  But  sweet  and  pleasant  labour 
is  called  by  another  name,  fondness  for  labour ;  for  that  which 
is  sweet  in  labour  is  the  love  of,  and  desire  for,  and  admiration 
of,  and  friendship  for,  what  is  honourable.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, reject  such  affliction  as  this,  and  let  no  one  think  that 
the  table  of  festivity  and  cheerfulness  is  called  the  broad  of 
affliction  for  injury  rather  than  for  advantage ;  for  the  soul 
which  is  rightly  admonished  is  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
instruction. 

XXX.  This  unleavened  cake  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  tbe  holy  scriptures,  "  to  place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
temple,  on  the  golden  table,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and  those 
loaves  shall  be  called  the  shew-bread."t  And,  again,  it  is  in 
the  law  expressly  '*  forbidden  to  offer  any  leaven  or  auy  honey 
upon  the  altar  ;"^  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  consecrate  as 
holy  either  the  sweetnesses  of  the  pleasures  according  to  the 

*  Exodus  XV.  23.  t  Exodviaxs^.^^.  %  \ATr>Mv!x^^  vu^X* 
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arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Ghaldasans.  For  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  first  moment  that  we  become  endowed  with  reason, 
while  our  intellect  is  still  in  a  somewhat  fluid  state,  we  are 
able  at  once  to  derive  encyclical  instruction.  But  when  we 
have  attained  to  intelligence  and  acutenesa  of  comprehension, 
then  we  no  longer  have  a  light  and  superficial  mind,  but  rather 
a  firm  and  solid  intellect  which  we  can  exercise  on  every  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  expression  which 
follows  is  added,  in  connection  with  the  former  statement, 
**  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar.'*  For  it  was  becoming  for  the 
scholar  to  go  to  his  teacher,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  in 
order  to  learn  such  branches  of  instruction  as  are  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man.  For  now,  also,  the  pupil  is  represented  as 
going  to  the  place  where  he  may  obtain  learning ;  but  learning 
very  often  anticipates  him  and  ruus  fonvard  to  meet  him, 
having  driven  out  envy  from  her  habitation,  and  she  attracts 
those  towards  her  who  are  well  inclined  to  her.  Accordingly, 
one  mav  read  that  virtue,  that  is  Leah,  went  forward  to  meet 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  and  said  unto  him,  *'  To-day  you  shall 
come  in  to  me,***  when  he  was  returning  from  the  fields.  For 
where  was  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
of  knowledge  found  to  come,  except  to  that  virtue  which  he 
himself  hod  cultivated  ? 

XXIII.  But  there  are  times  when  virtue,  as  if  making 
experiment  of  those  who  come  to  her  as  pupils,  to  see  how 
much  eagerness  and  earnestness  they  have,  does  not  come 
forward  to  meet  them,  but  veiling  her  face  like  Tamar,  sits 
down  in  the  public  road,  giving  room  to  those  who  are  travel- 
ling along  the  road  to  look  upon  her  as  a  harlot,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  over  curious  on  the  subject  may  take  off  her  veil 
and  disclose  her  features,  and  may  behold  the  untouched,  and 
unpolluted,  and  most  exquisite,  and  truly  virgin  beauty  of 
modesty  and  chastity.  Who  then  is  he  who  is  fond  of  in- 
vestigating, and  desirous  of  learning,  and  who  thinks  it  not  right 
to  leave  any  of  those  things  which  are  disguised  or  concealed 
unconsidered  and  unexamined?  Who  is  he,  I  say,  but  the 
chief  captain  and  king,  he  who  abides  by  and  rejoices  in 
the  agreements  which  he  has  made  with  God,  by  name  Judah? 
For  says  the  scripture,  '*He  turned  aside  out  of  his  road  to 
t.eT,  and  said  unto  her,  SiLffer  me  to  come  in  unto  thee.'* 
f  ChnesiM  zxl.  Id.     ,  t  Gtneni  xxxviiL  16. 
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(but  he  waj  not  inclined  to  offer  her  any  \nolence),  and  to  see 
^vhat  is  that  power  which  is  thus  veiled,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  thus  adorned ;  and  after  they  had  come  together  it  is 
written,  "  And  she  conceived ;  "  but  the  name  of  the  person  is 
not  expressly  mentioned.  For  art  conceives  and  carries  along 
with  it  him  who  is  learning  it,  persuading  him  to  feel 
amorously  inclined  towards  her ;  and  also  he  who  is  learning 
carries  with  him  her  who  is  teaching  him,  whenever  he  is  fond 
of  learning. 

And  it  often  happens  that  he  who  professes  some  one  of  the 
indifferent  branches  of  knowledge,  when  he  meets  with  a  pupil 
of  good  natural  qualifications,  boasts  of  his  success  in  teaching, 
thinking  that  he,  by  himself  and  alone,  is  the  cause  of  his 
pupils  facility  in  learning.  And  then,  becoming  elated  and 
puffing  himself,  up  he  holds  his  head  high,  and  draws  up  his 
eyebrows  and  becomes  full  of  pride,  and  asks  very  high  terms 
from  those  who  desire  to  become  his  pupils  ;  but  those  whom 
he  perceives  to  be  poor  but  still  to  be  eager  for  instruction,  he 
rejects  and  repels,  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  who  had 
found  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  to  conceive,"  namely,  to  be  full  of  pride,  and  to  be 
puffed  up  with  arrogance  beyond  all  moderation,  on  which 
account  some  persons  have  appeared  to  dishonour  the  queen  of 
all  the  intermediate  and  indifferent  branches  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  who  deserves  to  be  honoured,  even  for  her  own  sake. 

All  the  souls,  therefore,  which,  in  connection  with  prudence, 
are  pregnant  of  real  things,  do  nevertheless  bring  forth,  sepa- 
rating and  distinguishing  between  things  previously  in  con- 
fusion, like  Rebekkah ;  for  she  having  conceived  in  her  womb 
ideas  of  two  nations,  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  know- 
ledge of  wickedness,  having  a  fortunate  labour  separated  and 
distinguished  between  the  nature  of  each;  but  those  which 
have  conceived  without  pnidence  either  miscarry  or  else 
bring  forth  an  offspring  inclined  to  evil  contenrion  and  so- 
phistry, always  either  aiming  darts  and  arrows  at  others,  or 
having  darts  and  arrows  aimed  at  themselves.  And  may  we 
not  say  that  this  is  natural  ?  for  some  fancy  that  they  are  jtist 
conceiving,  and  others  that  they  are  actually  pregnant,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing;  for  those  who  think  that  they  are 
already  pregnant  attribute  their  pregnancy  and  the  birlli  v»t 
their  offj»pring  to  themseVvea,  widi  ^fv^"fe^^TQs^'^'^Nss^'^N&.' 
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arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Ghaldasans.  For  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  first  moment  that  we  become  endowed  with  reason, 
while  our  intellect  is  still  in  a  somewhat  fluid  state,  we  are 
able  at  once  to  derive  encyclical  instruction.  But  when  we 
have  attained  to  intelligence  and  acuteness  of  comprehension, 
then  we  no  longer  have  a  light  and  superficial  mind,  but  rather 
a  firm  and  solid  intellect  which  we  can  exercise  on  every  sub- 
ject. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  expression  which 
follows  is  added,  in  connection  with  the  former  statement, 
*'  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar."  For  it  was  becoming  for  the 
scholar  to  go  to  his  teacher,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  in 
order  to  learn  such  branches  of  instruction  as  are  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man.  For  now,  also,  the  pupil  is  represented  as 
going  to  the  place  where  he  may  obtain  learning ;  but  learning 
very  often  anticipates  him  and  ruus  forward  to  meet  him, 
having  driven  out  envy  from  her  habitation,  and  she  attracts 
those  towards  her  who  are  well  inclined  to  her.  Accordingly, 
one  mav  read  that  virtue,  that  is  Leah,  went  forward  to  meet 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  and  said  unto  him,  *'  To-day  you  shall 
come  in  to  me,"*  when  he  was  returning  fipom  the  fields.  For 
where  was  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
of  knowledge  found  to  come,  except  to  that  virtue  which  he 
himself  had  cultivated  ? 

XXIII.  But  there  are  times  when  virtue,  as  if  making 
experiment  of  those  who  come  to  her  as  pupils,  to  see  how 
much  eagerness  and  earnestness  they  have,  does  not  come 
forward  to  meet  them,  but  veiling  her  face  like  Tamar,  sits 
down  in  the  public  road,  giving  room  to  those  who  are  travel- 
ling along  the  road  to  look  upon  her  as  a  harlot,  in  order  that 
those  who  are  over  curious  on  the  subject  may  take  off  her  veil 
and  disclose  her  features,  and  may  behold  the  untouched,  and 
unpolluted,  and  most  exquisite,  and  truly  virgin  beauty  of 
modesty  and  chastity.  Who  then  is  he  who  is  fond  of  in- 
vestigating, and  desirous  of  learning,  and  who  thinks  it  not  right 
to  leave  any  of  those  things  which  are  disguised  or  concealed 
unconsidered  and  unexamined?  Who  is  he,  I  say,  but  the 
chief  captain  and  king,  he  who  abides  by  and  rejoices  in 
the  agreements  which  he  has  made  with  God,  by  name  Judah? 
For  says  the  scripture,  *'  He  turned  aside  out  of  his  road  to 
i.er.  and  said  unto  her.  Suffer  me  to  come  in  unto  thee." 
f  Otfnedis  xzz.  Id.  .   .  t  GeneslA  xxx^iiL  16. 
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(but  he  waj  not  inclined  to  offer  her  any  \nolence),  and  to  see 
what  is  that  power  which  is  thus  veiled,  and  for  what  purpose 
it  is  thus  adorned ;  and  after  they  had  come  together  it  is 
written,  "  And  she  conceived ;  "  but  the  name  of  the  person  is 
not  expressly  mentioned.  For  art  conceives  and  carries  along 
with  it  him  who  is  learning  it,  persuading  him  to  feel 
amorously  inclined  towards  her ;  and  also  he  who  is  learning 
carries  with  him  her  who  is  teaching  him,  whenever  he  is  fond 
of  learning. 

And  it  often  happens  that  he  who  professes  some  one  of  the 
indifferent  branches  of  knowledge,  when  he  meets  Tilth  a  pupil 
of  good  natural  qualifications,  boasts  of  his  success  in  teaching, 
thinking  that  he,  by  himself  and  alone,  is  the  cause  of  his 
pupils  facility  in  learning.  And  then,  becoming  elated  and 
puffing  himself,  up  he  holds  his  head  high,  and  draws  up  his 
eyebrows  and  becomes  full  of  pride,  and  asks  very  high  terms 
from  those  who  desire  to  become  his  pupils  ;  but  those  whom 
he  perceives  to  be  poor  but  still  to  be  eager  for  instruction,  he 
rejects  and  repels,  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  who  had 
found  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  to  conceive,"  namely,  to  be  full  of  pride,  and  to  be 
puffed  up  with  arrogance  beyond  all  moderation,  on  which 
account  some  persons  have  appeared  to  dishonour  the  queen  of 
all  the  intermediate  and  indifferent  branches  of  knowledge, 
virtue,  who  deserves  to  be  honoured,  even  for  her  own  sake. 

All  the  souls,  therefore,  which,  in  connection  with  prudence, 
are  pregnatit  of  real  things,  do  nevertheless  bring  forth,  sepa- 
rating and  distinguishing  between  things  previously  in  con- 
fusion, like  Rebekkah ;  for  she  having  conceived  in  her  womb 
ideas  of  two  nations,  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  know- 
ledge of  wickedness,  having  a  fortunate  labour  separated  and 
distinguished  between  the  nature  of  each ;  but  those  which 
have  conceived  without  pnidence  either  miscarry  or  else 
bring  forth  an  offspring  inclined  to  evil  contention  and  so- 
phistry, always  either  aiming  darts  and  arrows  at  others,  or 
having  darts  and  arrows  aimed  at  themselves.  And  may  we 
not  say  that  this  is  natural  ?  for  some  fancy  that  they  are  just 
conceiving,  and  others  that  they  are  actually  pregnant,  which 
is  a  very  different  thing ;  for  those  who  think  that  they  are 
already  pregnant  attribute  their  pregnancy  and  the  blrtli  vxl 
their  offspring  to  themselves,  ani  ^fv^e  \^<wvisA'^«3»Nx^'^>^' 
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bat  those'  who  look  upon  themselves  as  now  conceiving,  admit 
that  they  have  of  themselves  nothing  which  they  can  call 
pecoliarly  their  own,  but  they  receive  the  seed  and  the  pros- 
pects of  posterity  which  are  showered  upon  them  from  without, 
and  they  admire  him  who  bestows  it,  and  repel  the  greatest  of 
evils,  namely  self-love,  by  that  perfect  good,  piety  towards 
the  gods. 

XXIV.  In  this  manner  also  the  seeds  of  the  legislative  wis- 
dom, which  exists  among  men,  were  sown,  **  For  there  was,'* 
says  the  same  historian,  **  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  named 
Amram.  who  took  to  wife  one  of  the  daughters  of  Levi,  and 
had  her,  and  she  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  male  child ; 
and  seeing  that  he  was  a  goodly  child  they  concealed  him  for 
three  months."*  This  is  Moses,  the  purest  mind,  the  child 
that  is  really  goodly ;  the  child  that  received  at  the  same  time 
all  legislative  and  prophetic  skill  by  the  means  of  inspired 
and  heaven-bestowed  wisdom ;  who,  being  by  birth  a  member 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  being  flourishing  both  in  the  things 
relating  to  his  mother  and  in  those  affecting  his  father,  clings 
to  the  truth ;  and  the  greatest  profession  ever  made  by  the 
author  and  chief  of  this  tribe  is  this,  for  he  makes  bold  to  say, 
that  **  the  only  God  is  alone  to  be  honoured  by  me  ;'*  and 
nothing  besides  of  all  the  things  that  are  inferior  to  Him, 
neither  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  rivers,  nor  the  nature  of  the  air, 
nor  the  nature  of  the  winds,  nor  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
spheT^,  nor  the  appearances  of  any  animals  or  plants,  nor 
the  sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  multitude  of  the  stars 
moving  about  in  well-arranged  revolutions,  nor  the  whole 
heaven,  nor  the  entire  world. 

This  is  a  boast  of  a  great  and  magnanimous  soul,  to  lise 
above  all  creation,  and  to  overleap  its  boundaries,  and  to  cling 
to  the  great  uncreated  God  alone,  according  to  his  sacred  com- 
mands, in  which  we  are  expressily  enjoined  **  to  cleave  unto 
him/*t  Therefore  he,  in  requital,  bestows  himself  as  their  in- 
heritance upon  those  who  do  cleave  unto  him,  and  who  serve 
him  without  intermission ;  and  the  sacred  scripture  bears  its 
testimony  in  behalf  of  this  assertion,  where  it  says,  *'  The  Lord 
himself  is  his  inheritance.  "^ 

Thus  the  souls  which  are  already  pregnant  are  naturally 
likely  to  bring  forth  children,  rather  than  those  which  are  now 
^Esodaau.l.  /  Peat  xxz.  20.  ^  D«at  x.  9. 
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receiving  the  seed.  But  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  do  oftentimea 
see  obscurely,  and  often  on  the  other  hand  see  clearly,  so  iu 
the  same  manner  does  the  eye  of  the  soul,  at  times,  receive 
the  particular  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  things  in  a  most 
confused  and  indistinct  manner,  and  at  other  times  it  beholds 
them  with  the  greatest  purity  and  clearness ;  therefore  an  in* 
distinct  and  not  clearly  manifested  conception  resembles  an 
embryo  which  has  not  yet  received  any  distinct  character  or 
similitude  within  the  womb :  but  that  which  is  clear  and  dis* 
tinctly  visible,  is  like  one  which  b  completely  formed,  and 
which  is  already  fashioned  in  an  artistic  manner  as  to  both  its 
inward  and  its  outward  parts,  and  which  has  already  received 
its  suitable  character.  And  with  respect  to  these  matters  the 
following  law  has  been  enacted  with  great  beauty  and  pro- 
priety :  "If  while  two  men  are  fighting  one  should  strike  a 
woman  who  is  great  with  child,  and  her  child  should  come 
from  her  before  it  is  completely  formed,  he  shall  be  mulcted 
in  a  fine,  according  to  what  the  husband  of  the  woman  shall 
impose  upon  him,  and  he  shall  pay  the  fine  deservedly.  But 
if  the  child  be  fully  formed,  he  shall  pay  life  for  life."* 

For  it  was  not  the  same  thing,  to  destroy  a  perfect  and  an 
imperfect  work  of  the  mind,  nor  is  what  is  only  likened  by  a 
figure  similar  to  what  is  really  comprehended,  nor  is  what  is 
only  hoped  for  similar  to  what  really  exists.  On  this  account, 
in  one  case,  an  uncertain  penalty  is  afi&xed  to  an  uncertain 
action ;  in  another,  a  definite  punishment  is  enacted  by  law 
against  an  act  which  is  perfected,  but  which  is  perfected  not 
with  respect  to  virtue,  but  with  reference  to  what  is  done  in  an 
irreproachable  manner,  according  to  some  act.  For  it  is  not 
she  who  has  just  received  the  seed,  but  she  who  has  been  for 
some  time  pregnant,  who  brings  forth  this  ofispring,  professing 
boasting  rather  than  modesty.  For  it  is  impossible  that  she 
who  has  been  pregnant  some  time  should  miscarry,  since  it  is 
fitting  that  the  plant  should  be  conducted  to  perfection  by  him 
who  sowed  it;  but  it  is  not  strange  if  some  mishap  should 
befall  the  woman  who  was  pregnant,  since  she  was  afiBicted 
with  a  disease  bevond  the  art  of  the  phvsician. 

XXV.  And  do  not  suppose  that  Hagar  is  represented  as 
beholding  herself  as  pregnant,  by  the  words,  **  seeing  that  she 
had  conceived,"  but  as  beholding  her  mistress  Sarah ;  for  after- 
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wards  she  speaks  of  herself,  and  says,  *'  Seeing  that  she  was 
pregnant,  she  was  despised  before  her."*  Why  so  ?  Because  the 
intennediate  and  indifferent  arts,  and  the  sciences  in  accord 
ance  with  them,  see  indeed  of  what  they  are  pregnant,  hat 
thej  nevertheless  see  in  every  respect  but  dimly;  bat  the 
sciences  comprehend  dearly  and  very  distinctly.  For  science 
is  something  beyond  art,  having  derived  from  reason  a  certain 
firmness  and  exemption  from  error ;  for  this  is  the  definition  ot 
art,  a  system  of  comprehensions  well  practised  with  reference 
to  some  desirable  end,  the  word  desirable  being  very  properly 
added  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  evil  arts.  But  the 
definition  of  science  is  a  safe  and  firm  comprehension,  which, 
throagfa  reason,  is  not  liable  to  any  error.  Therefore  we  call 
music  and  grammar,  and  other  pursuits,  arts ;  for  those  also 
who  are  made  perfect  in  them,  as  musicians,  or  grammarians, 
are  called  artists.  But  we  call  philosophy  and  the  other  virtues, 
sciences,  and  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of 
them  we  call  scientific ;  for  they  are  prudent,  and  temperate, 
and  philosophical,  not  one  of  whom  is  ever  deceived  in  the 
doctnnes  of  a  philosophy  which  he  himself  has  cultivated,  any 
more  than  the  artists,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  err  in 
their  speculations  with  respect  to  their  indifferent  arts. 

For  as  the  eyes  see,  and  still  the  mind  sees  more  clearly 
by  means  of  the  eyes ;  and  as  the  ears  hear,  but  nevertheless 
the  mind  hears  better  through  the  medium  of  the  ears ;  and  as 
the  nostrils  smell,  and  yet  the  soul  smells  more  precisely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nostrils ;  and  in  like  manner. 
as  the  other  external  senses  comprehend  their  respective 
appropriate  objects,  still  the  mind  comprehends  them  also 
more  purely  and  distinctly  by  their  ministration.  For  to  speak 
properly,  it  is  the  mind  which  is  the  eye  of  eyes,  the  hearing 
of  hearing,  and  the  more  pure  external  sense  of  each  of  the 
external  senses,  using  them  as  ministers  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  itself  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  objects  submitted  to  it, 
so  as  to  approve  of  some  and  to  reject  oUiers.  In  the  same 
way,  those  that  are  called  the  intermediate  arts,  resembling  the 
faculties  of  the  body,  indulge  in  contemplations  according  to 
certain  simple  observations  of  them,  but  the  sciences  do  so  with 
greater  accuracy  and  with  an  exceedingly  careful  investigation. 
-   For  the  same  relation  that  the  mind  bears  to  the  outward 

"  Oeneais  xvL  4. 
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Bense.  that  same  does  science  bear  towards  art ;  for,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  soul  is  as  it  were  the  outward  sense  of  the 
outward  sense ;  therefore  each  of  them  has  attracted  to  itself 
some  slight  things  of  nature,  concerning  which  it  labours  and 
occupies  itself,  geometry  having  appropriated  lines,  and  music 
sounds,  and  phUosophy  the  whole  nature  of  existing  things. 
For  this  world  is  its  subject  matter,  and  so  is  the  whole 
essence,  both  visible  and  invisible,  of  existing  things. 

What  then  is  tiiere  wonderful  if  the  soul,  which  sees  both 
the  whole  and  the  parts,  sees  them  too  better  than  they  do,  as 
if  it  were  furnished  with  larger  and  more  acute  eyes  ?  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  proper  philosophy  will  behold  intermediate 
instruction  its  handmaiden,  and  see  that  she  is  pregnant,  more 
than  the  other  will  see  that  she  is. 

XXVI.  And  vet  even  this  is  not  unknown  to  anv  one,  namelr, 
that  philosophy  has  bestowed  upon  all  the  particular  sciences 
their  first  principles  and  seeds,  from  which  speculations 
respecting  them  appear  to  arise.  For  it  is  geometry  which 
invented  equilateral  and  scalene  triangles,  and  circles,  and 
polygons,  and  all  kinds  of  other  figures.  But  it  was  no 
longer  geometry  that  discovered  the  nature  of  a  point,  and  a 
line,  and  a  superficies,  and  a  solid,  which  are  the  roots  and 
foundations  of  the  aforementioned  figures.  For  from  whence 
could  it  define  and  pronounce  that  a  point  is  that'  which  has 
no  parts,  that  a  line  is  length  without  breadth  ;  that  a  super- 
ficies is  that  which  has  only  length  and  breadth ;  that  a  solid 
is  tliat  which  has  the  three  properties,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  ?  For  these  discoveries  belong  to  i)hilosophy,  and  the 
consideration  of  these  definitions  belongs  wholly  to  the  phi- 
losopher. Again,  to  write  and  read  is  the  undertaking  of  this 
more  imperfect  kind  of  grammar,  which  some  people,  pervert- 
ing the  name  of,  call  grammatistica.  But  to  the  more  perfect 
kind  of  grammar  belongs  the  explanation  of  the  great  works 
of  the  poets  and  historians. 

"VMien,  therefore,  men  are  going  through  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  are  they  not  in  so  doing  trying  to  drag  over  to 
themselves  and  appropriate  as  a  kind  of  accessory  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophy?  For  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
philosophy  to  inquire  what  a  conjunction,  what  a  noun,  what  a 
verb,  what  a  common  noun,  what  a  particular  noun,  what  is 
deficient  in  a  speech,  what  is  su^t&m^>^^  '^Vi^x.  Sa»  ^sjl  ^SiX^sasw- 
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tave,  what  an  interrogatiTe,  what  an  indirect  question,  what  Is 
a  comprehensive  expression,  what  is  a  supplicatory  form  of 
address.  For  this  is  a  science  which  has  been  compounded 
for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  independent  propo- 
sitions, and  axioms,  and  categorems.  But,  moreover,  has  not 
the  whole  question  of  semi-vowels,  or  vowels,  or  such  elements 
as  are  completely  mute,  and  the  consideration  of  the  sense  in 
which  each  of  these  expressions  is  ordinarily  used,  and  in 
short  every  notion  connected  with  the  voice,  and  the  elements, 
and  the  parts  of  speech,  been  thoroughly  worked  out  and 
brought  to  an  accurate  system  by  philosophy?  And  those 
thieves,  after  having  as  it  were  carried  off  a  few  drops  from  her 
torrent,  and  having  sought  to  impregnate  their  own  shallow 
souls  with  what  they  have  stolen,  are  not  ashamed  to  bring 
forth  her  resources  as  their  own. 

XXVII.  On  which  account,  being  elated  and  proud,  they 
disregard  the  mistress  to  whom  in  reality  the  authority  and 
the  complete  confirmation  of  their  contemplations  belong. 
But  she,  perceiving  their  neglect,  will  convict  them,  and  will 
speak  freely  to  them,  and  say,  '*  I  am  treated  unjustly,  and  in 
utter  violation  of  our  agreement,  as  far  as  depends  on  you  who 
transgress  the  covenants  entered  into  between  us ;  for  from  the 
time  that  you  first  took  to  your  bosom  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  you  have  honoured  above  measure  the  offspring 
of  my  handmaiden,  and  have  respected  her  as  your  wife,  and 
yon  have  so  completely  repudiated  me  tliat  you  never  by  any 
chance  came  to  the  same  place  with  me.  And  perhaps  this 
may  be  only  a  suspicion  of  mine  respecting  you,  arising  from 
your  open  connection  with  my  servant,  which  leads  me  to 
conjecture  your  alienation  from  myself,  though  it  is  not  really 
manifest.  But  if  your  disposition  is  contrary  to  that  which  I 
suspect,  still  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  know  this,  but 
it  is  easy  to  God  alone."  On  which  account  she  says  veiy 
appropriately,  '*  May  God  judge  between  thee  and  me  ;*  not 
making  haste  to  condemn  him  beforehand  as  having  done  her 
wrong,  but  intimating  a  doubt,  that  perhaps  he  may  speedily 
do  her  right,  which  in  point  of  fact  is  seen  to  be  the  case  not 
long  afterwards,  when  he,  excusing  himself  and  remedying  her 
doubts,  says  to  her,  '*  Behold  thy  handmaiden  is  in  thy  hands» 
do  unto  her  as  it  seemeth  good  to  thee." 

*  C«Desis  xvL  5. 
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For  also,  when  he  calls  her  her  handmaiden,  he  confesses 
both  facts,  both  that  she  is  a  slave  and  also  that  she  is  a 
child  ;  for  the  name  of  the  handmaiden  (croid/ux)})  suits  both 
these  circumstances.  At  the  same  time  also,  he  confesses  the 
contrary  things,  opposing  the  child  to  the  full-grown  woman, 
and  the  mistress  to  her  slave,  all  but  crying  out  in  plain 
words :  I  embrace  indeed  encyclical  instruction  as  a  younger 
maiden  and  as  a  handmaiden,  but  I  honour  knowledge  and 
prudence  as  full-grown  and  a  mistress. 

And  the  expression,  "  She  is  in  thy  hands,"  means,  she  is  in 
thy  power  and  subject  to  thee.  And  this  is  also  a  symbol  of 
something  else  of  this  nature,  namely,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  handmaiden  come  to  the  hands  of  the  body;  for  the 
encyclical  branches  of  knowledge  have  need  of  the  bodily 
organs  and  faculties ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  mistress  reach 
the  soul ;  for  the  things  which  belong  to  prudence  and  know- 
ledge come  under  the  province  of  reason ;  so  that  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  more  powerful  and  more  efficacious  than,  and 
in  short  superior  to.  the  hand,  in  the  same  proportion  also  do 
I  look  upon  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  more  admirable  than 
encyclical  accomplishment,  and  I  honour  them  in  a  higher 
degree. 

Do  thou,  therefore,  0  thou  who  both  art  the  mistress,  and 
who  art  so  accounted  by  me,  take  all  my  encyclical  instruction 
and  use  it  as  thy  handmaid,  doing  to  it  as  it  shall  seem  good 
to  thee ;  for  I  am  not  unaware  that  whatever  pleases  thee  is 
in  all  respects  good  even  though  it  may  not  always  be 
pleasant,  and  is  useful  even  though  it  be  far  removed  from 
being  agreeable.  But  admonition  and  reproof  are  both  good 
and  profitable  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of  correction,  which 
indeed  the  holy  scriptures  call  by  another  name,  and  de« 
nominate  affliction. 

XXVIII.  On  which  account  the  historian  presently  adds, 
"  And  she  afficted  her ;''  an  expression  equivalent  to,  she 
admonished  and  corrected  her.  For  a  sharp  spear  is  very 
profitable  for  those  who  are  corrupted  by  over  security  and 
indolences,  just  as  it  is  of  use  with  restive  horses ;  since  they 
can  scarcely  be  subdued  and  made  manageable  by  the  whip 
and  by  gentle  leading.  Do  you  not  see  how  they  are  utterly 
unaffected  by  the  prizes  proposed  to  them?*     They  are  fat, 

•  This  ia  scarcely  senM,  but  the  tn\»\i  ^i^i^^  \i^K2uii(.*Q&s^ 
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they  are  stout,  they  are  sleek,  they  breathe  hard ;  then  they 
take  up  the  actions  of  impiety,  miserable  and  wretched  men 
that  they  are,  seeking  a  melancholy  reward,  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  as  conquerors  by  ungodliness.  For  by  reason  of 
the  prosperity  which  was  constantly  flowing  gently  towards 
them,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  silver  or  golden  gods, 
after  the  fashion  of  adulterated  money,  forgetting  the  real  and 
true  coinage. 

And  Moses  testifies  to  this  view  of  the  matter  when  he  savs, 
^'He  got  fat,  he  became  stout,  he  became  swollen,  and  forsook 
God  who  had  created  him.*'*  So  that  if  excessive  relaxation 
begets  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  impiety,  its  contrary,  affliction, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  produces  that  perfect  good,  much 
praised  correction ;  and  proceeding  outward  from  this  point,  he 
also  calls  the  unleavened  bread  the  svmbol  of  the  first  festival, 
*•  the  bread  of  affliction."t  And  yet  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  feasts  and  festivals  produce  cheerful  joy  and 
delectation,  and  not  affliction  ?  But  it  is  plain  that  he  is  here 
using  in  a  perverted  sense  this  word  for  the  labour  of  him 
who  is  the  connector.  For  the  most  numerous  and  greatest 
blessings  are  usually  acquired  by  laborious  practice  and  exer- 
cise, and  by  vigorously  excited  labour.  But  the  festival  of  the 
soul  is  emulation,  which  is  labour  to  attain  those  things  which 
are  most  excellent  and  which  are  brought  to  pei*fection;  on 
which  account  it  is  expressly  commanded  to  **  eat  the  unlea- 
vened bread  with  bitter  herbs  ;"{  not  by  way  of  an  additional 
dish,  but  because  men  in  general  look  upon  the  fact  of  being 
prevented  from  swelling  and  boiling  over  with  their  appetites, 
but  being  forced  to  contract  and  restrain  them  as  a  grievous 
thing,  thinking  it  a  bitter  thing  to  unlearn  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions,  which  is  the  real  feast  and  festival  of  a  mind 
which  loves  honourable  contests. 

XXIX.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  law.  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  given  in  a  place  which  is  called  Bitterness ;  for  to  do 
wrong  is  pleasant,  but  to  act  justly  is  laborious.  And  this  is 
the  most  unerring  law :  for  the  sacred  history  says,  **  And  after 
they  had  gone  out  from  the  passions  of  Egypt  they  came  to 

if  corrupt.  Mangey  proposes  one  or  two  emendations,  but  they  are 
not  rery  satisfactory. 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  15.  +  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3. 
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Marah:  and  they  were  not  able  to  drink  of  the  water  at 
Marah,  for  it  was  bitter.  On  this  account  the  name  of  that 
pJace  was  called  Bitterness.  And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saying,  What  shall  we  drink?  And  Moses 
cried  unto  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  stick,  and 
he  cast  it  into  the  water,  and  the  water  was  made  sweet.  And 
then  he  gave  him  justification  and  judgment,  and  then  he 
tempted  him."*  For  the  invisible  trial  and  proofs  of  the 
soul  are  in  labouring  and  in  enduring  bitterness ;  for  then  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  way  it  will  incline ;  for  many  men  are 
very  speedily  fatigued  and  fall  away,  thinking  labour  a  terrible 
adversarv,  and  thev  let  their  hands  fall  out  of  weakness,  like 
tired  wrestlers,  determining  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions. 

But  others,  ^vith  much  endurance  and  great  vijrour,  support- 
ing the  fearful  and  terrible  events  of  the  wilderness  pass 
through  the  contest  of  life,  keeping  their  life  safe  from  over- 
throw and  from  destruction,  and  rising  up  in  vigorous  contest 
against  the  necessities  of  nature,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
and  heat,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  reducing  other  persons  to 
slavery,  and  subduing  them  with  great  exuberance  of  strength. 
And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  merelv  labour,  but  also  the  sweet- 
uess  with  which  it  is  combined  ;  for  the  scripture  says,  "  And 
the  water  was  made  sweet."  But  sweet  and  pleasant  labour 
is  called  by  another  name,  fondness  for  labour ;  for  that  which 
is  sweet  in  labour  is  the  love  of,  and  desire  for.  and  admiration 
of,  and  friendship  for,  what  is  honourable.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, reject  such  affliction  as  this,  and  let  no  one  think  that 
the  table  of  festivitv  and  cheerfulness  is  called  the  bread  of 
affliction  for  injury  rather  than  for  advantage ;  for  tho  soul 
which  is  rightly  admonished  is  supported  by  the  doctrines  of 
instruction. 

XXX.  This  unleavened  cake  is  so  sacred  that  it  is  enjoined 
in  the  holy  scriptures,  **  to  place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
temple,  on  the  golden  table,  twelve  loaves  of  unleavened  bread, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  those 
loaves  shall  be  called  the  shew-bread."t  And,  again,  it  is  in 
the  law  expressly  '*  forbidden  to  offer  any  leaven  or  any  honey 
upon  the  altar  ;''^  for  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  consecrate  as 
holy  either  the  sweetnesses  of  the  pleasures  according  to  the 

•  Exodus  XV.  23.  t  Exodua  xxv.  SO.  X  VK^v5a^\^.^N.* 
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body,  or  the  light  and  unsubstantial  elations  of  the  soul,  since 
they  are  by  their  own  intrinsic  nature  proflBine  and  unbolj. 

Does  not,  then,  the  prophetic  word,  by  name  JMoses,  very 
rightly  speak  in  dignifi^  language  when  he  says,  **  Thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  road  by  which  the  Lord  God  led  thee  in  the 
wilderness,  and  how  he  afflicted  thee,  and  tried  thee,  and 
proved  thee,  that  he  might  know  what  was  in  thy  heart,  and 
whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments.  Did  he  not 
afflict  thee  and  oppress  thee  with  hunger,  and  feed  thee  with 
manna  which  thy  fathers  knew  not,  that  he  might  make  thee 
know  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  ?"* 

Who,  then,  is  so  impious  as  to  conceive  that  God  is  one  who 
afflicts,  and  who  brings  that  most  pitiable  death  of  hunger 
upon  those  who  are  not  able  to  live  without  food  ?  For  God  is 
good,  and  the  cause  of  good  things,  bounteous,  the  saviour,  the 
supporter,  the  giver  of  wealth,  the  giver  of  great  gifts, 
drinng  out  wickedness  from  the  sacred  boundaries ;  for  thus 
did  he  drive  out  the  burdens  of  the  earth,  Adam  and  Cain, 
from  paradise.  Let  us,  then,  not  be  led  aside  by  words,  but 
let  us  consider  and  examine  what  meaning  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  under  figurative  expressions,  and  pronounce  that  the 
words  **  he  afflicted,'*  are  equivalent  to  *'  he  instructed,  and  he 
admonished,  and  he  corrected.**  And  when  it  is  said  tbat  he 
oppressed  them  with  hunger,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  caused 
a  deficiency  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  pleasures,  and  desires, 
and  fear,  and  grief,  and  acts  of  injustice,  and,  in  short,  of  all 
things  which  are  the  works  of  wickedness  or  of  the  passions. 
And  what  is  said  immediately  afterwards  is  an  evidence  of  this : 
**  He  fed  thee  with  manna.**  Is  it,  then,  proper  to  call  that  food 
which,  without  any  exertion  or  hardship  on  his  part,  and  with- 
out any  trouble  of  his  is  given  to  man,  not  out  of  the  earth  as 
is  usual,  but  from  heaven,  a  marvellous  work,  afforded  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  the  cause  of  hunger  and  affliction,  and  not  rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  freedom  from 
fear,  and  of  a  happy  state  of  orderly  living?  But  men  in 
general  and  the  common  herd  think  that  those  who  are 
nourished  on  the  word  of  God  live  in  a  miserable  and  wretched 
manner ;  for  they  are  without  the  taste  of  the  all-nourishing 

*  Deuteronomy  viii*  2. 
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food  of  wisdom ;  bat  thej  are  not  aware  that  iihef  are  liring 
in  the  height  of  happiness. 

XXXI.  Thus,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain  description  of 
affliction  which  is  profitable,  so  that  its  very  most  humiliating 
form,  even  slavery,  is  accounted  a  great  good.  And  there  is  a 
father  who  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  as  having  prayed 
for  this,  for  his  son,  namely,  the  most  excellent  Isaac  for  the 
foolish  Esau ;  for  he  says  somewhere,  **  By  thy  sword  shalt 
thou  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy  brother."*  Judging  that 
destiny  to  be  the  most  advantageous  one  for  a  man  who  had 
chosen  war  rather  than  peace,  and  who  was  as  it  were  con- 
stantly armed  and  engaged  in  battle,  by  reason  of  the  sedition 
and  disorder  constantly  existing  in  his  soul,  the  destiny 
namely  of  being  a  subject  and  a  servant,  and  of  obeying  all 
the  commands  which  the  lover  of  temperance  should  lay  upon 
him. 

And  it  is  from  this  consideration,  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Moses,  by  name  the  peaceful,  who  in 
his  native  language  is  called  Solomon,  says,  **  My  son,  neglect 
not  the  instruction  of  God,  and  be  not  grieved  when  thou  art 
reproved  by  him  ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ; 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.**t  Thus,  then, 
scourging  and  reproof  are  looked  upon  as  good,  so  that  by 
means  of  it  agreement  and  relatiouship  with  God  arise.  For 
what  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  a  son  is  to  his  father, 
and  a  father  to  his  son  ? 

But,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  be  too  prolix  connecting  one 
argument  with  another,  we  will,  besides  what  we  have  already 
said,  just  add  one  most  evident  proof  that  a  certain  descrip- 
tion  of  affliction  is  the  work  of  virtue.  For  there  is  such  a 
law  as  this,  "  Thou  shalt  not  afflict  any  widow  or  orphan,  but 

if  thou  dost  afflict  them  with  wickedness.  "* What  does 

this  mean  ?  Is  it  then  possible  to  be  afflicted  by  something 
else?  For  if  afflictions  were  the  work  of  wickedness  alone, 
then  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  what  would  be  admitted  by 
all,  and  which  would  be  understood  without  any  such  addition. 
But,  you  will  most  certainly  say,  I  know  that  men  are 
reproved  by  virtue,  and  instructed  by  wisdom ;  on  which 
account  I  do  not  blame  every  kind  of  affliction,  but  I  very 
greatly  admire  that  which  is  the  work  of  justice  and  of  the 
•  Oeneni  xxviL  40,  \  Ycv9«^%\i£uY^« 
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law ;  for  that  corrects  by  means  of  punishment,  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  folly  and  wickedness  and  is  pernicious,  I 
do,  «s  beoomet  me,  detest*  and  pronoance  reel  eril.  When, 
therefore,  70a  hear  that  Hagar  was  afBioted  by  Sanh,  yon  must 
not  suppose  that  any  of  those  things  befell  her,  which  aiise 
fiom  riTaliy  and  qnanels  among  women ;  for  the  question  is 
not  here  about  woman,  but  about  minds;  the  one  being 
practised  in  the  branches  of  elementary  instruction,  and  the 
other  being  devoted  to  the  labours  of  virtue. 


A  TREATISE  ON  FUGITIVES. 

I.  "  And  Sarah  afflicted  her,  and  she  fled  from  before  her 
&ce.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  sitting  by  a 
fMmtain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by  a  fountain  which  is  in 
the  way  to  Shur.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her : 
'Thou  handmaiden  of  Sarah,  whence  art  thou  come?  and 
whither  art  thou  going?*  And  she  answered  and  said :  *  I  am 
fleeing  from  the  flEice  of  Sarah,  my  mistress.*  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said  unto  her :  *  Return  unto  thy  mistress,  and  be 
thou  humbled  beneath  her  hands.*  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  her :  '  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt 
bring  ^srth  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the 
Lord  has  heard  the  cry  of  thy  humiliation.  He  shall  be  a  rude 
man ;  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man*s 
hand  against  him.*  *** 

Having  in  our  former  treatise  spoken  what  was  becoming 
respecting  the  preliminary  branches  of  education,  and  respecting 
afiOiction,  we  vnll  now  proceed  in  regular  order  to  discuss  the 
topic  of  fugitives.  Now  Moses  often  mentions  persons  who 
flee,  as  here  he  says  concerning  Hagar,  that  being  afflicted  she 
fled  from  the  feu^e  of  her  mistress.  I  think  therefore  that 
there  are  three  causes  for  flight — ^hatred,  fear,  and  shame. 
Now  women  leave  their  husbands  out  of  hatred,  and  for  the 
same  reason  men  desert  their  vdves.  But  children  flee  fix>m 
their  parents,  and  servants  from  their  masters,  out  of  fear. 
And  lastly,  friends  avoid  their  companions  out  of  shame,  when 

*  QeDwiszvL  8. 
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they  haTe  done  anything  which  is  displeasing  to  them  And 
before  now  I  have  known  instances  of  fathers  who  hare  led  a 
life  of  effeminate  luxury,  reverencing  the  austere  and  philo- 
sophical lives  of  their  sons,  and  out  of  shame  preferring  to  lira 
in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  city. 

Now  of  all  these  three  causes,  one  may  find  instances 
revealed  in  the  sacred  scriptures  Accordingly,  Jacob,  the 
practiser  of  virtue,  fled  from  his  father-in-law  Laban  out  of 
hatred,  and  from  his  brother  Esau  out  of  fear,  as  I  shall  show 
presently.  But  Hagar  flees  out  of  shame.  And  a  proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  angel,  that  is  the  word  of  God,  met  her,  with 
the  intent  to  recommend  her  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  to 
guide  her  in  her  return  to  her  mistresss  house.  For  he 
encouraged  her,  and  said  unto  her :  '*  The  Lord  has  heard  the 
ciy  of  thy  humiliation,"  which  you  uttered,  not  out  of  fear,  nor 
yet  out  of  hatred.  For  the  one  is  the  feeling  of  an  ignoble 
soul,  and  the  other  of  one  which  loves  contention,  but  under 
the  influence  of  that  copy  of  temperance  and  modesty,  shame. 
For  it  was  natural,  if  she  had  fled  out  of  fear,  that  he  would 
hare  encouraged  her  mistress,  who  was  holding  out  threats  to 
alarm  her,  to  comfort  her,  and  to  restore  her  to  tranquillity. 
For  then  it  would  have  been  safe  for  the  fugitive  to  return,  and 
not  before.  But  no  one  intercedes  for  her  to  her  mistress, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  already  appeased  by  herself.  But  this 
angel,  who  is  reproof,  at  the  same  time  friendly  and  full  of 
advice,  out  of  his  good- will  teaches  her  not  to  feel  only  shame, 
but  also  to  entertain  confidence,  for  that  modesty  is  but  half 
a  virtue,  when  separated  from  proper  boldness. 

II.  Therefore  the  account  which  follows  will  show  these 
characteristics  more  accurately.  But  we  must  return  to  the 
heads  of  the  question  which  we  have  already  set  forth,  and 
begin  with  those  who  flee  under  the  influence  of  hatred. 
•* For,"  says  the  scripture,  "Jacob  concealed  his  purpose  from 
Laban  the  Syrian,  so  as  not  to  tell  him  that  he  was  fleeing,  and 
he  fled,  he  and  all  that  he  had."*  What  then  was  the  cause  of 
his  hatred  ?     For  perhaps  you  are  desirous  to  hear  this. 

There  are  some  persons  who  make  to  themselves  gods  of 
substance  destitute  of  all  distinctive  quality,  and  species,  and 
shape,  neither  knowing  the  cause  which  puts  things  in  motion, 
nor  sho\\ing  any  anxiety  to  learn  of  those  who  do  know,  but 
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being  conbnted  with  their  ignorance  and  want  of  understanding 
of  the  most  important  kbd  of  learning,  which  was  in  fact  the 
first  and  only  thing  of  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
labour  for  the  understanding.  Laban  now  is  one  of  this  kind 
of  persons ;  for  the  sacred  scriptures  attribute  to  him  a  fiock 
devoid  of  all  distinctive  marks.  And  matter,  without  any 
distinctive  characteristics,  is  without  any  marks  in  the  universe, 
and  so  is  in  men  the  soul,  which  is  destitute  of  learning  and 
which  has  no  instructors.  But  there  are  others  who  belong  to 
a  better  portion,  who  say  that  the  mind  has  come  and  arranged 
everything,  bringing  the  disorder  which  arose  from  an  ochlo* 
cracy  among  all  existing  things,  into  the  order  established  by 
the  legitimate  authority  of  kingly  power.  Of  this  company 
Jacob  is  a  follower,  who  presides  over  the  marked  and  party- 
coloured  flock. 

On  the  other  hand  the  species  in  the  universe  is  distin- 
guished by  marks  and  is  of  varied  colour,  and  so  also  in  men  is 
the  mind  which  has  been  well  instructed  and  which  is  fond  of 
learning.  And  he  who  is  marked,  and  who  is  the  companion 
of  true  kingly  power,  having  received  a  great  deal  of  the  social 
affection  from  nature,  goes  to  bim  who  has  no  distinguishing 
marks,  and  who,  as  I  have  said,  makes  himself  gods  of  the 
material  powers,  and  who  thinks  that  besides  them  there  is  no 
effectual  cause  of  anything,  to  teach  him  that  his  opinions  are 
not  correct.  For  the  world  has  been  created,  and  has  by  all 
means  derived  its  existence  from  some  extraneous  cause. 
But  the  word  itself  of  the  Creator  is  the  seal  by  which  each  of 
existing  things  is  invested  with  form.  In  accordance  with 
which  fact  perfect  species  also  does  from  the  very  beginning 
follow  things  when  created,  as.  being  an  impression  and  image 
of  the  perfect  word.  For  the  animal  when  first  created  is 
imperfect  as  to  quantity ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  the  gradual 
growth  which  takes  place,  at  each  successive  age.  But  it  is 
>*'  perfect  as  to  quality.     For  the  same  quality  remains  in  it,  as 

having  been  stamped  upon  it  by  the  divine  word  which  abides 
^     permanently  and  never  charges. 

fe  III.  But  seeing  that  he  is  dumb  with  respect  to  learning 
Bt  And  to  all  desirable  and  legitimate  authority,  he  very  naturally 
^K  thinks  of  flight.  For  he  is  afraid  that  in  aiddition  to  not  beinff 
^Ktble  to  derive  any  advantage,  he  may  even  be  iigured.  For  all 
^^^imections  with  the  foolish  injures  us,  and  very  often  the  soul 
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against  its  will  becomes  stamped  with  the  impression  of  theii 
insanity  of  mind.  And,  in  truth,  instruction  is  naturally  a 
thing  inimical  to  ignorance,  and  so  is  industry  to  indifference. 
In  reference  to  which  fact  the  powers  devoted  to  practice  and 
meditation,  when  they  are  set  free,  cry  out,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  causes  of  their  hatred :  "  Have  we  not  any 
longer  a  share  and  an  inheritance  in  the  house  of  our  father? 
Are  we  not  now  accounted  aliens  by  him  ?  For  he  has  sold 
ns,  and  he  has  eaten  up  and  devoured  our  money.  All  the 
wealth  and  all  the  glory  which  God  took  from  our  father  shall 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children.**  *  For  those  who  are  free 
both  in  name  and  also  in  their  minds  do  not  consider  any 
foolish  person  as  either  rich  or  glorious,  but  look  upon  all 
such  persons,  so  to  say,  as  inglorious  and  poor,  even  if  they 
exceed  the  fortune  of  wealthy  kings.  For  they  do  not  say 
that  thev  will  have  the  riches  of  their  father,  but  the  riches 
which  have  been  taken  away ;  nor  do  they  say  that  they  shall 
possess  his  glory,  but  the  glory  which  has  been  taken  away 
from  him. 

But  the  wicked  man  is  deprived  of  all  genuine  riches  and 
of  all  true  and  honourable  glory ;  for  these  blessings  are 
procured  by  wisdom,  and  temperance,  and  the  kindred  dispo- 
sitions of  the  soul,  and  are  inherited  bv  those  souls  which  love 
virtue.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
wicked  man,  but  those  of  which  he  is  destitute,  that  are  the 
abundance  and  the  glory  of  the  good.  And  he  is  destitute  of 
virtues  which  are  their  possession,  in  order  that  what  is  said 
in  another  place  may  be  consistent  with  the  passage  already 
quoted :  "  Let  us  sacrifice  the  abominations  of  Egypt  to  the 
Lord  our  G od."|  For  the  virtues  are  perfect  and  blameless  offer- 
ings, and  so  are  the  actions  in  accordance  with  virtue,  which 
the  Egyptian  body,  being  devoted  to  the  passions,  abominates ; 
for,  as  in  this  passage,  those  things  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  are  reckoned  profane  among 
the  Egyptians  are  called  sacred  by  the  Israelites  who  see 
acutely,  and  are  all  offered  as  sacrifices ;  so,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  man  who  is  the  companion  of  virtue  will  be  the 
heir  of  those  things  of  which  every  foolish  man  is  deprived  and 
destitute. 

And  these  things  are  true  glory,  which  in  fact  differs  in  no 

•  Gencais  xxxL  14,  \  'EaLS^SMi'TS^*!^. 
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respect  from  knowledge,  and  wealth,  not  blind  wealth,  bolt 
that  which  is  the  most  sharp-sighted  of  all  existing  things, 
which  never  receives  any  base  monej,  not  even  anything  what* 
ever  devoid  of  life  unless  it  be  thoroughly  tried  and  approved. 
Very  naturally,  therefore,  that  person  will  flee  from  hun  who 
has  no  participation  in  divine  blessings,  who  even  in  the  mat- 
ten  in  which  he  accuses  another  does  without  perceiving  it 
accuse  himself  also,  when  he  says,  "  If  thou  hadst  told  me  I 
would  have  sent  thee  away."*  For  this  very  thing  was  a  worthy 
cause  for  your  being  deserted,  if  you,  being  the  servant  of  an 
infinite  number  of  masters,  pretending  to  have  been  invested 
with  command  and  authority,  proclaimed  liberty  to  others. 

But  I,  says  he,  did  not  take  a  man  as  my  assistant  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  virtue,  but  I  listened  to  the  divine  oracles 
which  enjoined  me  to  depart  fh>m  hence,  and  which  even  now 
continues  to  direct  my  course.  And  how  would  you  have  sent 
me  away?  surely,  as  you  boast,  using  pompous  language,  with 
a  joy  which  to  me  would  have  been  sorrowful,  with  music 
wUdi  would  have  been  no  music,  with  dances,  and  noises  des- 
titute of  articulate  sound  and  of  reason,  striking  blows  on  the 
soul  through  the  medium  of  the  ears,  and  with  the  harp,  and 
with  sounds  unsuited  to  the  lyre,  and  unsuited  to  harmony, 
not  being  so  much  organs,  as  the  actions  of  a  whole  life. 
But  these  are  the  things  by  reason  of  which  I  meditated 
flight ;  but  you,  as  it  seems,  contemplated  dragging  me  back 
from  my  flight,  in  order  that  I  might  return  on  account  of 
the  deceitful  and  seductive  nature  of  the  external  senses,  by 
which  I  was  scarcely  able  to  permit  myself  to  be  carried  forward. 

IV.  Hatred  then,  was  the  cause  uf  the  flight  which  I  have 
been  here  describing ;  but  fear  was  the  cause  of  the  one  which 
I  am  about  to  mentioiL  For,  says  the  sacred  historian, 
Rebekkah  said  unto  Jacob,  "  Behold,  Esau  thy  brother  threat- 
eneth  to  kill  thee  :  now  therefore,  my  son,  hear  my  voice,  and 
rise  up,  and  flee  to  Laban  my  brother,  to  Charran,  and  dwell 
with  lum  certain  days,  unti]  the  anger  of  thy  brother  is  turned 
away,  and  he  forget  what  thou  hast  done  unto  him ;  and  then 
I  will  send  again,  and  fetch  thee  back  from  thence,  "f  For  it 
was  worth  while  to  fear,  lest  the  worse  portion  of  the  'Soul, 
lying  in  an  ambuscade,  or  else  moving  forwards  openly  to  the 
attack,  might  overthrow  and  cast  down  the  better  part ;  and  so 
*  ChaetiM  xxxL  27.  \  Qeuesin  zxviL  48. 
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tfee  connRel  of  the  right-minded  perseverance,  Hebekkah,  was 
Terj  good. 

But  she  says,  when  jou  see  the  bad  man  coming  in  with 
great  impetuosity,  against  virtue,  and  making  great  account  of 
those  things  which  it  is  more  proper  to  disregard,  such  as 
wealth,  glory,  and  pleasure,  and  praising  the  performance  of 
actions  of  izgustice,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  advantages 
before  mentioned :  for  we  see  that  those  who  act  ur\justly,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  possessed  of  much  silver,  and  of  much 
gdld,  and  of  high  reputation.  Do  not  then,  turn  away  to  the 
opposite  road,  and  devote  yourself  to  a  Hfe  of  penury,  and 
abasement,  and  austerity,  and  solitude ;  for,  by  so  doing,  you 
will  irritate  your  adversary,  and  arm  a  more  bitter  enemy 
against  yourself.  Consider,  therefore,  now  by  what  conduct 
you  may  avoid  his  attacks ;  apply  yourself  to  the  same  things, 
I  do  not  mean  the  same  pursuits,  but  to  the  same  things  which 
are  the  efficient  causes  of  those  thinss  which  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  to  honours,  to  offices  of  authority,  to  silver,  to  gold, 
to  possessions,  to  money,  to  colours,  to  forms,  to  exceeding 
nicety;  and  when  you  meet  with  such  things,  then,  like  a 
skilful  workman,  impress  the  most  beautiful  appearance  on  the 
material  substances :  and  perfect  a  most  excellent  work. 
Do  you  not  know,  that  if  a  man  unacquainted  with  navigation, 
takes  the  management  of  a  ship,  which  might  otherwise  have 
reached  the  harbour  in  safety,  he  overturns  it?  but  that  a  man, 
skilful  as  a  pilot,  has  often  saved  a  ship  which  otherwise  must 
have  been  lost?  And  also,  some  sick  persons,  owing  to  the 
unskilfulness  of  their  medical  attendants,  have  been  severely 
afflicted  with  disease ;  while  others,  through  the  skill  of  their 
doctors,  have  escaped  from  dangerous  sicknesses  ?  And  why 
need  I  have  been  prolix  on  this  point ;  for  always  the  things 
which  are  done  with  skill,  are  a  conviction  of  those  which  are 
done  unskilfully ;  and  the  true  praise  of  the  one  is  an  unerring 
accusation  of  the  other. 

V.  If  therefore,  you  wish  to  convict  a  wicked  man,  who  is 
also  possessed  of  great  wealth,  do  not  disdain  an  abundance  of 
money ;  for  the  unhappy  man  will  soon  show  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  either  as  an  illiberal  and  slavish-minded  skin-flint, 
and  parer  of  people  by  usury,  or  else  as  a  profligate  and  intem- 
perate spendthrift,  very  ready  to  devour  and  to  squander,  and 
a  most  zealous  companion  of  baxlo\&  ^a^  \^\^>^^V^d^^ 
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and  pimps,  and  of  eveiy  kind  of  profligate  company.  But  joa 
ynW  rather  bestow  your  contributions  on  those  who  are  in  want 
of  friends,  and  will  do  favours  to,  and  bestow  your  liberality  on, 
your  country,  and  will  assist  to  portion  out  the  daughters  of 
needy  parents,  giving  them,  in  addition  to  their  inheritance, 
a  most  sufficient  dowry  ;  and  in  feu^t,  very  nearly  throwing  all 
your  own  property  into  the  common  stock,  yoa  will  invite  to  a 
participation  in  it  all  who  are  worthy  of  favour. 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  when  you  wish  to  reprove  any 
wicked  man  who  is  mad  with  a  high  opinion  of  himself  and 
full  of  boasting,  while  you  are  able  yourself  to  attain  to  dis- 
tinguished  honours,  do  not  disdainfully  reject  the  praise  of  the 
miutitude :  for  by  so  doing  you  will  trip  up  and  supplant  the 
miserable  man  who  takes  long  strides,  and  who  gives  himself 
airs.  For  he  will  abuse  his  own  renown  for  the  purpose  of 
behaving  with  insolence  and  contumely  to  others  who  are 
better  than  he,  promoting  those  who  are  worse,  so  as  to  set 
them  above  them ;  while  you,  on  the  contrary,  will  give  all 
worthy  persons  a  share  in  your  renown,  giving  in  this  manner 
security  to  those  who  are  good,  and  by  your  admonitions 
improving  those  who  are  not  so  good.  And  if  you  ever  go  to 
a  drinking  party  or  to  a  costly  entertainment,  go  with  a  good 
confidence ;  for  you  will  put  to  shame  the  intemperate  man  by 
your  own  dexterity.  For  he,  falling  on  his  belly,  and  opening 
his  insatiable  desires  even  before  he  opens  his  mouth,  wUl  glut 
himself  in  a  most  shameless  and  indecorous  manner,  and  will 
seize  the  things  belonging  to  his  neighbour,  and  will  lick  up 
everything  without  thinking. 

And  when  he  is  completely  sated  with  eating,  then  drinking, 
as  the  poets  say,  with  his  mouth  open,  he  will  make  himself 
an  object  for  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  all  those  who  behold 
him.  But  do  you  adopt  a  moderate  course  without  being  com- 
pelled thereto,  and  if  ever  you  are  constrained  to  indulge  your- 
self in  things  beyond  moderation,  still  make  reason  the 
governor  of  the  necessity,  and  never  go  so  far  as  to  change 
pleasure  into  unpleasantness,  but,  if  we  may  speak  in  such  a 
manner,  be  drunk  in  a  sober  manner. 

VI.  And  here  therefore  truth  may  not  unreasonably  blame 

those  who,  without  any  examination,  abandon  the  business  and 

means  of  regulating  a  civil  life,  and  who  say  that  they  have 

Jeanjc  to  despise  {^lorj  and  pleasure ;  for  those  men  are  be« 
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having  insolently,  and  do  not  really  despise  these  things, 
making  an  open  boast  of  their  sordid,  and  melancholy,  and 
stem  appearance,  and  putting  forth  their  austere  and  dirty 
way  of  living  as  a  bait,  as  if  they  were  lovers  of  orderly  be- 
haviour, and  modesty,  and  endurance ;  but  they  are  not  able 
to  deceive  those  who  look  into  them  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
who  pierce  within  their  disguise,  and  who  are  not  led  astray 
by  outward  show ;  for  having  removed  these  veils  and  cover- 
ings from  the  others,  they  see  what  is  treasured  up  and  con« 
cealed  within,  and  learn  what  kind  of  qualities  and  nature  are 
theirs :  and  if  they  are  good  they  admire  them,  and  if  they 
are  evil  they  ridicule  them,  and  hate  them  because  of  their 
hypocrisy. 

Let  us  then  say  to  such  persons,  "  Are  ye  zealous  admirers 
and  imitators  of  a  life  which  hates  mixing  with  and  joining 
in  the  society  of  others,  a  solitary  and  uncompanionable  life  ? 
For  what  specimen  of  virtue  have  you  ever  exhibited  while 
living  in  the  society  of  others  ?  Do  ye  disdain  money  ?  Have 
you,  then,  who  have  been  professed  money-dealers,  been 
desirous  to  act  justly  ?  Professing  to  disregard  the  pleasures 
of  the  belly  and  of  the  parts  beneath  the  belly,  have  you 
behaved  with  moderation  when  you  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  these  appetites  ?  Do  you  despise  glory  ? 
Then,  when  you  have  been  placed  in  situations  of  authority, 
have  you  ctiltivated  an  afGEible  humility  ?  Perhaps  you  have 
ridiculed  a  participation  in  the  afiGurs  of  state,  not  considering 
how  useful  an  employment  that  is.  Have  you  then  first 
exercised  yourselves  in,  and  directed  your  attention  to,  the 
public  and  the  private  business  of  life?  and  having  become 
skilful  politicians  and  experienced  economists  by  means  of  the 
kindred  virtues  of  economical  and  political  science,  have  you, 
in  your  exceeding  abundance  of  these  things,  prepared  for 
your  migration  to  another  and  a  better  kind  of  life  ?  For  it  is 
proper  to  go  through  a  practical  life  before  beginning  the 
theoretical  one:  as  being  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  more 
perfect  contest  and  exhibition. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  the  charge  of  hesi- 
tation and  indolence.  Thus  also  an  express  injunction  is  given 
to  the  Levites  to  fulfil  their  works  till  the  time  that  they  are 
fifty  years  of  age ;  and  after  they  are  released  from  all  active 
ministrations,  to  consider  and  cou\em^\%xi^  %s^^  ^^asn^s^^^ss. 
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thing,  receiTmg  as  a  reward  for  their  well-doing  in  active  life, 
another  life  which  delights  only  in  knowledge  and  contem- 
plation. And  at  other  times  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
think  themselves  worthy  to  claim  the  just  things  of  God, 
should  first  of  all  fulfil  their  human  duties ;  for  it  is  great  folly 
to  expect  to  attain  to  what  is  of  greater  importance,  while  one 
is  unable  properly  to  discharge  what  is  of  less  consequence. 
First  of  all,  therefore,  be  ye  known  for  your  virtue  among  men, 
that  you  may  also  become  established  by  that  which  relates  to 
God."  This  is  the  advice  which  perseverance  gives  to  the  man 
inclined  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  we  must  now  examine 
her  several  expressions  with  accuracy. 

VII.  "  Behold,**  says  she,  **  Esau  thy  brother  threatens 
thee.**  But  is  it  not  natural  for  that  disposition,  hard  as  oak 
and  obstinate  through  ignorance,  by  name  Esau,  who  offers  the 
baits  of  mortal  life  to  lead  you  to  your  destruction ;  such  baits, 
I  mean,  as  wealth,  glory,  pleasure,  and  other  kindred  tempta- 
tions, to  seek  to  kiU  thee  ?  But  do  you,  0  my  child !  flee  from  this 
contest  at  present,  for  you  have  not  as  yet  had  complete  strength 
for  it  given  to  you,  but  still  the  nerves  of  your  soul,  like  those 
of  a  child,  are  somewhat  soft  and  W3ak.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  she  calls  him  *'  my  child,'*  which  is  a  name  of 
affection,  and  also  one  which  indicates  his  tender  age ;  for  we 
look  upon  the  disposition  which  is  inclined  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  which  is  young,  as  worthy  of  affection  in  comparison 
of  the  full-grown  man. 

But  such  a  person  is  worthy  to  carry  off  the  prizes  which 
are  proposed  for  children,  but  he  is  not  yet  able  to  win  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  men.  But  the  best  contest  for  men  to 
engage  in  is  the  service  of  the  only  God.  Therefore  if,  even 
before  we  have  been  completely  purified,  but  while  we  appear 
only  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  wash  off  the  things  which 
defile  our  life,  we  have  arrived  at  the  vestibule  of  God's  service, 
we  departed  again  more  quickly  than  we  approached,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  austere  way  of  living  dictated  by  that 
service,  nor  the  sleepless  desire  to  please  God,  nor  the  con- 
tinual and  unwearied  labour ;  flee,  therefore,  at  this  preseni 
time  from  what  is  best  and  from  what  is  worst.  What  is  worsi 
are  the  fabulous  inventions,  the  unmetrical  and  inharmonious 
poems,  the  conceptions  and  persuasions  which  from  ignorance 
s/v  hard  and  stubborn,  of  which  Esau  is  the  namesake.  What 
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is  best  is  the  offering;  for  the  race  iDclined  to  serrice  19  an 
offering  meet  for  God,  being  consecrated  to  him  alone  in  the 
great  cliief  priesthood ;  for  to  dwell  with  what  is  evil  is  most 
pemicioos,  and  to  dwell  with  perfect  good  is  most  dangerons; 
Accordinglj  Jacob  both  flees  from  Esau,  and  also  dwells  apart 
from  his  parents;  for  being  fond  of  practising  virtue  and 
still  labouring  at  it,  he  flees  from  wickedness,  and  jet  is  un- 
able  to  live  in  company  with  perfect  virtue  so  as  to  have  no 
need  of  an  instructor. 

VIII.  On  which  account  we  read,  "He  will  depart  to 
Laban,"  not  to  him  as  the  Syrian,  but  as  the  brother  of  his 
mother ;  that  is  to  saj,  he  will  go  to  the  briUiancies  of  life ; 
for  Laban,  being  interpreted,  means  ^  white."  And  when  he 
has  arrived  there  he  will  not  hold  his  head  too  high,  from 
being  puffed  up  with  the  happy  events  of  fortune ;  for  the  word 
Syrian,  being  translated,  means  **  sublime."  But  now  he  does 
not  recollect  the  Syrian  Laban,  but  the  brother  of  Rebekkah ; 
for  the  means  of  life  being  given  to  a  bad  man,  inflate  and 
raise  up  to  a  great  height  the  mind  which  is  devoid  of  wisdom, 
which  is  called  the  Syrian ;  but  if  they  are  bestowed  on  a  lover 
of  instruction,  then  they  make  the  mind  inclined  to  abide  by 
the  steady  and  solid  doctrines  of  virtue  and  excellence.  This  is 
the  brother  of  Rebekkah,  that  is  to  say,  of  perseverance,  and 
he  dwells  in  Charran,  which  name,  being  interpreted,  means 
**  holes,'*  a  symbol  of  the  external  senses ;  for  he  who  is  still 
moving  about  in  mortal  life  has  need  of  the  organs  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  **  Dwell,  therefore,"  says  she,  "  0  my  child,  with 
him,*'  not  all  thy  life,  but  **  certain  days  ;*  that  is  to  say,  learn 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  country  of  the  external  senses ;  know 
thyself  and  thy  own  parts,  and  what  each  is,  and  for  what  end 
it  was  made,  and  how  it  is  by  nature  calculated  to  energise, 
and  who  it  is  who  moves  those  marvellous  things,  and  pulls 
the  strings,  being  himself  invisible,  in  an  invisible  manner,  * 
whether  it  is  the  mind  that  is  in  thee,  or  the  mind  of  the 
universe. 

And  when  you  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
yourself,  then  examine  accurately  also  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Laban ;  the  things  which  are  accounted  brilliant  instances  of 
the  success  of  empty  glory ;  but  do  not  you  be  deceived  by 
any  one  of  them,  but  like  a  good  workman  adapt  them  all  in  a 
rikilful  manner  to  your  own  iiecfifi!A.ti«&  \  i^\  ^^  ^^^v£^^\n):ai^T%ft^ 
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in  this  political  and  much  confused  lifa,  jou  displaj  a  stable 
and  well-instracted  disposition,  I  will  send  for  you  from  thence 
that  yon  maj  receive  the  same  prize  which  also  your  parents 
received :  and  the  prize  is  the  unchangeable  and  unhesitating 
service  of  the  only  wise  God. 

IX.  And  his  feuher  also  gives  him  similar  precepts,  adding 
a  few  trifling  injunctions  ;  for  he  says,  *'  Rise  up  and  flee  into 
Mesopotamia,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel,  the  father  of  thj 
mother,  and  from  thence  take  a  wife  to  thyself  of  the  daughters 
of  Laban  thy  mother's  brother."*  Again,  he  also  forbcMrs  to 
speak  of  Laban  as  a  Syrian,  but  he  calls  him  Bebekkah's 
brother,  who  is  about  to  form  a  connection  with  the  practiser  of 
virtue  by  means  of  intermarriage. 

Flee,  therefore,  into  Mesopotamia,  that  is  to  say,  into  the 
middle  of  the  rapid  torrent  of  life,  and  take  care  not  to  be 
washed  away  and  swoUowed  up  by  its  whirlpools,  but  standing 
firmly,  vigorously  repel  the  violent,  impetuous  course  of  affairs 
which  overflows  and  rushes  upon  thee  from  above,  from  both 
sides,  and  from  every  quarter  ;  for  you  will  find  the  house  of 
wisdom  a  calm  and  secure  haven,  which  will  gladly  receive 
you  when  you  are  anchored  within  it. 

But  Bethuel  in  the  sacred  scriptures  is  called  wisdom ;  and 
this  name,  beiug  translated,  means  "  the  daughter  of  God  ;** 
and  the  legitimate  daughter,  always  a  virgin,  having  received 
a  nature  which  shall  never  be  touched  or  defiled,  both  on 
account  of  her  own  orderly  decency,  and  also  because  of  the 
high  dignity  of  her  Fatlier.  And  he  calls  Bethuel  the 
father  of  Rebekkah.  How,  then,  can  the  daughter  of  God, 
namely,  wisdom,  be  properly  called  a  father  ?  is  it  because  the 
name  indeed  of  wisdom  is  feminine  but  the  sex  masculine  ? 
For  indeed  all  the  virtues  bear  the  names  of  women,  but  have 
the  powers  and  actions  of  most  full-grown  men,  since  whatever 
is  subsequent  to  God,  even  if  it  be  the  most  ancient  of  all 
other  things,  still  has  only  the  second  place  when  compared 
with  that  omnipotent  Being,  and  appears  not  so  much  mascu- 
line as  feminine,  in  accordance  with  its  likeness  to  the  other 
creatures ;  for  as  the  male  always  has  the  precedence,  the 
female  falls  short,  and  is  inferior  in  ranL 

We  say,  therefore,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
difference  here  existing  in  the    names,  that  wisdom,  the 
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daughter  of  good,  is  both  mole  and  a  father,  and  that  it  is  that 
which  sows  the  seed  of,  and  which  begets  learning  in,  souls,' 
and  also  education,  and  knowledge,  and  prudence,  all  honour- 
able  and  praiseworthy  things,  ^d  from  this  source  it  is  that 
Jacob,  the  practiser  of  wisdom,  seeks  to  procure  a  wife  for 
himself;  for  from  what  other  quarter  should  he  seek  a  partner 
rather  than  from  the  house  of  wisdom  ?  and  where  else  should 
he  find  an  opinion  free  from  all  reproach,  with  which  to  live 
all  his  life  ?..•.  ♦ 

X.  But  Moses  has  spoken  more  accurately  about  flights 
when  he  was  establishing  the  law  with  respect  to  homicides, 
in  which  he  goes  through  every  species  of  homicide,  that  of 
intentional  murder,  that  of  unintentional  slaying,  that  of 
murder  by  deliberate  attack,  or  by  crafty  treachery.  Repeat 
the  law :  *'  If  any  man  strike  another  and  he  die,  the  striker 
shall  die  the  death.  And  if  a  man  do  it  not  intentionally, 
but  if  God  delivers  him  into  his  hand,  then  I  will  give  thee 
a  place  to  which  he  who  has  slain  another  shall  flee. .  And  if 
any  one  set  upon  his  neighbour  to  slay  him  by  treacheiy,  and 
flee  away,  thou  shalt  drag  him  even  from  the  altar  to  put  him 
to  death/* t  Knowing  very  well  that  the  law  is  here  adding  no 
superfluous  word  from  any  indescribable  impetuosity  in  its 
description  of  the  matter,  I  doubted  within  myself  why  it  does 
not  merely  say  that  he  who  has  slain  another  shall  die,  and 
why  it  has  added,  that  he  shall  die  the  death ;  for  how  else 
does  any  one  die,  who  dies  at  all,  except  dying  the  death  ? 

Therefore,  betaking  myself  for  instruction  to  a  wise  woman, 
whose  name  is  Consideration,  I  was  released  from  my  difficulty, 
for  she  taught  me  that  some  persons  who  are  living  are  dead, 
and  that  some  who  are  dead  still  live :  she  pronounced  that 
the  wicked,  even  if  they  arrive  at  the  latest  period  of  old  age, 
are  only  dead,  inasmuch  as  they  are  deprived  of  life  accordmg 
to  virtue ;  but  that  the  good,  even  if  they  are  separated  from 
all  union  with  the  body,  live  for  ever,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
received  an  immortal  portion. 

XI.  Moreover,  she  confirmed  this  opinion  of  hers  by  the 
sacred  scriptures,  one  of  which  ran  in  this  form :  '*  You  who 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God  are  all  alive  to  this  day :  **^  for 
she  saw  that  those  who  sought  refuge  with  God  and  beoune 

*  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  loit. 
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bis  toppliants,  i»ere  the  only  lining  persons,  and  that  all 
others  were  dead.  And  Moses,  it  seems,  testifies  to  the 
immortality  of  those  persons,  when  he  adds,  **  You  are  all 
alive  to  this  day ;"  and  this  day  is  interminable  eternity,  from 
which  there  is  no  departure ;  for  the  periods  of  months,  and 
years,  and,  in  short,  all  the  divisioos  of  time,  are  only  the 
inventions  of  men  doing  honour  to  number.  But  the  unerring 
proper  name  of  etemi^  is  "  to-day ; "  for  the  sun  is  always  the 
same,  without  ever  changing,  going  at  one  time  beneath  the 
earth,  and  at  another  time  above  the  earth,  and  by  him  it 
is  that  day  and  night,  the  measures  of  time,  are  distinguished. 
*  She  also  confirmed  her  statement  by  another  passage  in 
seriptnre  of  the  following  purport :  "  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  thy  fiatce  life  and  death,  good  and  eviL*'*  Therefore,  O 
all-wise  man,  good  and  virtue  mean  life,  and  evil  and  wicked- 
ness mean  death.  And  in  another  passage  we  read,  **  This  is 
thy  life,  and  thy  length  of  days,  to  love  ihe  Lord  thy  God/*t 
This  is  the  most  admirable  definition  of  immortal  life,  to  be 
occupied  by  a  love  and  affection  for  God  unembarrassed  by 
any  connection  with  the  flesh  or  with  the  body.  Thus,  the 
priests,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  die  in  order  that  they  may  live ; 
taking  an  immortal  existence  in  exchange  for  this  morod  life, 
and  departing  from  the  creature  to  the  uncreated  God.  And 
it  is  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  the  symbols  of  incorrupti- 
bility are  thus  celebrated:  **Then  they  died  before  the 
Lord ;  **|  that  is  to  say,  they  lived ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  any 
dead  person  to  come  into  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

And  afcain,  this  is  what  the  Lord  himself  has  said,  **  I  will 
be  sanctified  in  those  who  come  nigh  unto  me.*'§  "But  the 
dead/*  as  it  is  also  said  in  the  Psalms,  **  shall  not  praise  the 
Lord,*'||  for  that  is  the  work  of  the  living;  but  Cain,  that 
shameless  man,  that  fratricide,  is  no  where  spoken  of  in  the 
law  as  dying ;  but  there  is  an  oracle  delivered  respecting  him 
in  such  words  as  these :  "  The  Lord  God  put  a  mark  upon 
Cain,  as  a  sign  that  no  one  who  found  him  should  kill  him."^ 
Why  so  ?  Because,  I  imagine,  wickedness  is  an  evil  which 
can  never  end,  but  which  is  kindled  and  is  never  able  to  be 


*  Deuteronomy  xxx.  15.  +  Deuteronomy  ttt  20. 
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extinguished ;  so  that  the  lines  of  the  poet  may  well  be  applied 

to  wickedness — 

And  she  is  of  no  mortal  xmcc^ 
But  an  immortal  foul  diigrace. 

Immortal,  indeed,  as  to  the  life  among  us  on  earth,  sinee 
with  reference  to  the  life  with  God  it  is  lifeless  and  dead,  and' 
as  some  one  has  said,  more  worthless  and  odious  than  dung. 

XH.  But  it  was  bj  all  means  necessary  that  different 
regions  should  be  assigned  to  different  things,  the  heaven 
to  good  things,  the  earth  to  what  is  eyil ;  for  the  tendency 
of  good  is  to  soar  on  high,  and  if  it  erer  comes  down  to  us, 
for  its  Father  is  very  bounteous,  it  still  is  yery  justly 
anjdous  to  return  again  to  heaven.  But  evil  remains  here, 
living  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  divine  choir* 
always  hovering  around  mortal  life,  and  unable  to  die  from 
among  the  human  race.  This,  too,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  men  who  have  been  admired  for  their  wisdom  has 
asserted,  speaking  in  a  magnificent  strain  in  the  Theeetetns, 
where  he  says,  *'  But  it  is  impossible  for  evils  to  come  to 
an  end.  For  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  always  be 
something  in  opposition  to  God.  And  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible that  it  should  have  its  place  in  the  divine  regions ;  but  it 
must  of  necessity  hover  around  mortal  nature  and  this  place 
where  we  live ;  on  which  account  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
flee  from  this  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  our  flight 
will  be  a  likening  of  ourselves  to  God,  to  the  best  of  our 
power.  And  such  a  likening  consists  of  being  just  and  holy  in 
conjunction  with  prudence."*  Very  naturally,  therefore,  Cain, 
the  symbol  of  wickedness,  will  not  die,  for  wickedness  must  of 
necessity  be  always  alive  in  the  mortal  race  of  mankind ;  so 
that  the  expression,  **  to  die  the  death,"  is  not  incorrectly 
spoken  of  the  homicide,  for  the  reasons  which  have  here  been 
given. 

XIII.  And  the  expression,  "  not  intentionally,  but  if  God 
deliver  him  into  his  hand,"  is  used  ^ith  exceeding  propriety 
with  reference  to  those  who  commit  an  unintentional  homi- 
cide ;  for  it  seems  to  Moses  here,  that  our  mtenuonal  actions 
are  the  fruit  of  our  own  mind  and  will,  but  that  our  uninten- 
tional actions  proceed  from  the  will  of  God.  I  mean  by  this, 
not  our  sins,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  things  which  are  the 
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ponisbmebt  of  oar  sins ;  for  it  is  not  becoming  for  God  bimself 
to  inflict  panishment,  as  being  the  first  and  most  excellent 
Lawgiver ;  but  he  punishes  bj  the  ministry  of  others,  and  not 
bj  ms  own  act.  It  b  Tery  suitable  to  his  character  that  he 
himself  should  bestow  his  graces,  and  his  free  gifts,  and  his 
great  benefits,  inasmuch  as  he  is  bj  nature  good  and  botmtiful. 
But  it  is  not  fitting  that  he  should  inflict  hu  punishments  fur- 
ther than  by  his  mere  command,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  king ; 
bat  he  must  act  in  this  by  the  instrumentality  of  others,  who 
are  soitable  for  such  purposes. 

And  the  practiser  of  virtue,  Jacob,  bears  his  testimony  in 
support  of  this  doctrine  of  mine,  where  he  says,  **  The  God 
who  has  nourished  me  from  my  youth  up,  the  angel  who  deli- 
▼ered  me  from  all  my  evils.*'*  For  the  more  ancient  benefits, 
those  by  which  the  soul  is  nourished,  he  attributes  to  God,  but 
the  more  recent  ones,  which  are  caused  by  the  errors  of  the 
soul,  he  attributes  to  the  servant  of  God«  On  this  account,  I 
imagine  it  is,  that  when  Moses  was  speaking  philosophically  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  while  he  described  every  thing  else  as 
having  been  created  by  God  alone,  he  mentions  man  alone  as 
having  been  made  by  him  in  conjunction  with  other  assistants ; 
for,  says  Moses,  '*  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image/'t 
The  expression,  "  let  tu  make,"  indicating  a  plurality  of 
makers.  Here,  therefore,  the  Father  is  conversing  with  his 
own  powers,  to  whom  he  has  assigned  the  task  of  making 
the  mortal  part  of  our  soul,  acting  in  imitation  of  his  own  skill 
while  he  was  fashioning  the  rational  part  within  us,  thinking 
it  right  that  the  dominant  part  within  the  soul  should  be  the 
work  of  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  but  that  the  part  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  subjection  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  subject 
to  him.  And  he  made  us  of  the  powers  which  were  subordi- 
nate to  him,  not  only  for  the  reason  which  has  been  mentioned, 
but  also  because  the  soul  of  man  alone  was  destined  to  receive 
notions  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  two,  since 
it  could  not  adopt  both.  Therefore,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
assign  the  origin  of  evil  to  other  workmen  than  himself,— but 
to  retain  the  generation  of  good  for  himself  alone. 

XIV.  On  which  account,  after  Moses  had  already  put  in 
God*s  mouth  this  expression,  "  Let  us  make  man,"  as  if  speak- 
ing to  several  persons,  he  adds,  as  if  he  were  speaking  only  of 
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one,  "  God  made  man.**  For,  in  fuct,  the  one  God  ^one  is  tho 
sole  Creator  of  the  real  man,  Trho  is  the  purest  mind ;  but  a 
plurality  of  workmen  are  the  makers  of  that  which  is  called 
man,  the  being  compounded  of  external  senses;  for  which 
reason  the  especial  real  man  is  spoken  of  with  the  article  ;  for 
the  words  of  Moses  are,  **  The  God  made  the  man  ;'*  that  is  to 
saj,  he  made  that  reason  destitute  of  species  and  free  from  all 
admixture.  But  he  speaks  of  man  in  general  without  the 
addition  of  the  article ;  for  the  expression,  **  Let  us  make 
man,**  shows  that  he  means  the  being  compounded  of  irra- 
tional and  rational  nature. 

In  accordance  with  this  he  has  also  not  attributed  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Tirtuous  and  the  cursing  of  the  wicked  to  the  same 
ministers,  though  both  these  offices  receive  praise.  But  since 
the  blessing  of  the  good  has  the  precedence  in  panegyrics,  and 
the  affixing  curses  on  the  wicked  is  in  the  second  rank  of  those 
who  are  appointed  for  these  duties  (and  they  are  the  chiefs, 
and  leaders  of  the  race,  twelve  in  number,  whom  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  the  patriarchs),  he  has  assigned  the  better  six, 
who  ftre  the  best  for  the  task  of  blessing,  namely,  Simeon. 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  ;  and  the  others 
he  has  appointed  for  the  curses,  namely,  the  first  and  last  sous 
of  Leah,  Reuben,  and  Zabulon,  and  the  four  bastard  sons  by 
the  handmaidens ;  for  the  chiefs  of  the  royal  tribe,  and  of  the 
tribe  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  Judah  and  Levi,  are 
reckoned  in  the  former  class. 

Very  naturally,  therefore,  does  God  give  up  those  who  have 
done  deeds  worthy  of  death  to  the  hands  of  others  for  punish- 
ment, wishing  to  teach  us  that  the  nature  of  evil  is  banished 
to  a  distance  from  the  divine  choir,  since  even  punishment, 
which,  though  a  good,  has  in  it  some  imitation  of  evil,  is  con- 
firmed by  others.  And  the  expression.  **  I  will  give  thee  a 
place  to  which  he  who  h£LS  slain  a  man  unintentionally  shall 
flee,"  appears  to  me  to  be  spoken  with  exceeding  propriety ; 
for  what  he  calls  a  place  is  not  a  region  filled  by  the  body,  but 
is  rather,  in  a  figure,  God  himself,  because  he,  surrounding  all 
things,  is  not  surrounded  himself,  and  because  he  is  that  to 
which  all  things  flee  for  refuge.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  for 
him  who  appears  to  have  been  involuntarily  changed  to  saf 
that  this  change  has  come  upon  him  by  the  divine  will,  just  as 
it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  say  so  who  has  done  evil  qC  l\i& 
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own  accofd ;  and  he  says  that  he  will  give  this  place,  not  to 
him  who  has  slain  the  man,  but  to  him  with  whom  he  is  con- 
Tersing,  so  that  the  inhabitant  of  it  shall  be  one  person,  but 
he  who  flees  to  it  for  refuge  another ;  for  God  has  given  his 
own  word  a  countiy  to  inhabit,  namely,  his  own  knowledge,  as 
if  it  were  a  native  of  it.  But  to  the  man  who  is  under  the 
pollution  of  involuntary  error  he  has  given  a  foreign  home  as 
to  a  stranger,  not  a  country  as  to  a  citizen. 

XV.  Having  now  said  thus  much  in  a  philosophical  spirit 
with  respect  to  involuntary  offences,  he  proceeds  to  legislate 
concerning  the  man  who  rises  up  to  attack  another,  or  who 
treacherously  plots  his  death,  saying,  **  But  if  any  one  attacks 
his  neighbour  so  as  to  slay  him  by  treachery,  and  he  flees  to 
God,"  that  is  to  say  to  the  place  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of  under  a  figure,  from  which  life  is  given  to  all  men.  For  he 
says  also  in  another  passage :  **  Whosoever  shall  flee  thither 
shall  live."  But  is  not  everlasting  life  a  fleeing  for  refuge  to  the 
living  God  ?  and  is  not  a  fleeing  from  his  presence  death  ? 
But  if  anyone  sets  upon  another,  he  by  all  means  is  committiug 
iniquity  by  deliberate  purpose,  and  that  which  is  done  with 
treachery  is  liable  to  be  accounted  among  voluntary  actions, 
just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  done  without  treachery 
is  not  subject  to  blame.  There  is  nothing  therefore  of  the 
wicked  actions  which  are  done  secretly,  and  treacherously,  and 
of  malice  aforethought,  which  we  can  properly  say  are  done 
through  the  will  of  God,  but  they  are  done  only  through  our 
own  >vill.  For,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  storehouses  of 
wickedness  are  in  us  ourselves,  and  those  of  good  alone  ore 
with  God. 

Whosoever  therefore  flees  for  refuge,  that  is  to  say,  whoso- 
ever accuses  not  himself,  but  God  as  the  cause  of  his  offence, 
let  him  be  punished,  being  deprived  of  that  refuge  to  the  altar 
which  tends  to  salvation  and  security,  and  which  is  meant  for 
suppliants  alone.  And  is  not  this  proper  ?  For  the  altar  is 
fiill  of  victims,  in  which  there  is  no  spot,  I  mean  of  innocent 
and  thoroughly  purified  souls.  But  to  pronounce  the  Deity  the 
cause  of  evil  is  a  spot  which  it  is  hard  to  cure,  or  rather  which 
is  altogether  incurable. 

Those  who  have  cultivated  such  a  disposition  as  to  be  lovers 
of  themselves  rather  than  lovers  of  God,  may  remain  at  a 
Jjsumce  Irom  the  sacred  places,  in  order  that  as  polluted  and 
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impure  persons,  thej  may  not  behold,  not  even  from -a  distance, 
the  sacred  flame  of  the  evil  which  is  unextinguishably  set  on 
fire,  and  purified,  and  dedicated  to  God  with  entire  and  perfect 
power.  Very  beautifully,  therefore,  did  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
old,  hastening  on  to  this  same  conclusion,  find  confidence  to  saj 
that  '*  God  is  in  no  respect  and  in  no  place  unjust,  but  he  is 
the  most  righteous  being  possible.  There  is  nothing  that  more 
nearly  resembles  him  than  the  man  who  is  as  just  as  possible. 
Around  is  the  strength,  and  the  real  ability,  and  power  of  man, 
and  also  nothingness  and  unmanliness.  For  the  knowledge  of 
him  is  wisdom  and  true  virtue ;  but  the  ignorance  of  him  is  real 
ignorance  and  manifest  wickedness.  And  all  other  things 
which  appear  to  be  cleveniess  or  wisdom,  if  they  be  displayed 
in  political  aflairs  are  troublesome,  and  if  in  acts,  are  sordid.* 
XVI.  Therefore,  having  further  commanded  the  unholy  man 
who  is  a  speaker  of  evil  against  divine  things  to  be  removed 
from  the  most  holy  places  and  to  be  given  up  to  punishment, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Whosoever  hateth  his  father  or  his 
mother,  let  him  die."t  And  in  a  similar  strain  he  says,  ''He 
who  accuseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  let  him  die."  He  here 
all  but  cries  out  and  shouts  that  there  is  no  pardon  whatever 
to  be  given  to  those  who  blaspheme  the  Deity.  For  if  they 
who  bring  accusations  against  their  mortal  parents  are  led 
away  to  death,  what  punishment  must  we  think  that  those 
men  deserve  who  venture  to  blaspheme  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe?  And  what  accusation  can  be  more  dis- 
graceful than  to  say  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  not  in  us  but  in 
God  ?  Drive  away,  therefore,  drive  away,  0  ye  who  have 
been  initiated  in,  and  who  are  the  hieropbants  of,  the  sacred 
mysteries,  drive  away,  I  say,  the  souls  which  are  mixed  and 
in  a  confused  crowd,  and  brought  together  promiscuously  from 
all  quarters,  those  unpurified  and  still  polluted  souls,  which 
have  their  ears  not  closed,  and  their  tongues  unrestrained,  and 
which  bear  about  all  the  instruments  of  their  misery  ready 
prepared,  in  order  that  they  may  hear  all  things,  even  those 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  hear.  But  they  who  have  been 
instructed  in  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
offences,  and  who  have  received  a  tongue  which  speaketh  good 
things  instead  of  one  which  delighteth  in  accusation,  when 
they  do  right  are  to  be  praised,  and  when  they  err  contrary  to 
•  Plato.  Theoetetus,  p.  176.  \  'EaLsA^M^xrs.^Xu 
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their  intention,  they  are  not  greatly  to  be  blamed,  for  which 
reason  cities  have  been  set  apart  for  them  to  flee  mito  for 
refuge. 

XVI L  And  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  with  all  the  accu- 
racy possible  into  some  necessary  points  relating  to  this  place. 
They  are  four  in  number.  One,  why  it  is  that  the  cities  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  fugitives  were  not  chosen  out  of  those 
cities  which  the  other  tribes  received  as  their  portion,  but 
only  out  of  those  which  were  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  LevL 
The  second  point  is.  why  they  were  six  in  number,  and  neither 
more  nor  fewer.  The  third  is,  whv  three  of  them  were  bevond 
Jordan,  and  the  other  three  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites. 
The  fourth  is,  why  the  death  of  the  high  priest  was  appointed 
to  the  fugitives  as  a  limit,  after  which  they  might  return.  We 
must,  therefore,  say  what  is  suitable  on  each  of  these  heads, 
beginning  with  the  first  in  order. 

It  is  with  exceeding  propriety  that  the  command  is  given  to 
flee  only  to  those  cities  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi;  for  the  Levites  themselves  are  in  a  manner 
fugitives,  inasmuch  as  they,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  God, 
have  left  parents,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  all  their 
mortal  relations.  Therefore  the  original  leader  of  this  com- 
pany is  represented  as  saying  to  his  father  and  mother,  "  I 
have  not  seen  you,  and  my  brethren  I  do  not  know,  and  my 
sons  I  disown."*  in  order  to  be  able  to  serve  the  living  God 
without  allowing  any  opposite  attraction  to  draw  him  away. 
But  real  flight  is  a  deprivation  of  all  that  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  a  man.  And  it  introduces  one  fugitive  to  another, 
so  as  to  make  them  forget  what  they  have  done  by  reason  of 
the  similaritv  of  their  actions.  Either,  therefore,  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone,  or  perhaps  for  this  other  also,  that  the  Levitical 
tribe  of  the  persons  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  temple  ran 
up.  and  at  one  onset  slew  those  who  had  made  a  god  of  the 
golden  calf,  the  pride  of  Egypt,  killing  all  who  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  being  inflamed  with  righteous  anger,  com- 
bined with  enthusiasm,  and  a  certain  heaven-sent  inspiration : 
**  And  every  one  slew  his  brother,  and  his  neighbour,  and  him 
that  was  nearest  to  him.^f  The  body  being  the  brother  of  the 
soul,  and  the  irrational  part  the  neighbour  of  the  rational,  and 
the  uttered  speech  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  mind. 

'  Deuteronomy  xjiiii,  9.  t  Exodoa  lYiW.  1^. 
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For  bj  the  following  means  alone  can  that  which  is  most 
excellent  within  us  become  adapted  for  and  inclined  to  the 
service  of  him  who  is  the  most  excellent  of  all  existing  beings. 
In  the  first  place,  if  man  be  resolved  into  soul,  the  body, 
which  is  akin  to  it  as  a  brother,  being  separated  and  cut  off 
from  it,  and  also  all  its  insatiable  desires ;  and  in  the  second 
place  when  the  soul  has,  as  I  have  already  said,  cast  off  the 
irrational  part,  which  is  the  neighbour  of  the  rational  part ;  for 
this,  like  a  torrent,  being  divided  into  five  channels,  excites 
the  impetuosity  of  the  passions  through  all  the  external  senses, 
as  so  many  aqueducts.  Then,  in  regular  order,  the  rea^n 
removes  to  a  distance  and  separates  the  uttered  speech  which 
appeared  to  be  the  nearest  to  it  of  all  things,  in  order  that 
speech,  according  to  the  intention,  might  alone  be  left,  free 
from  the  body,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  the  outward 
senses,  and  free  from  all  uttered  speech  ;  for  when  it  is  left  in 
this  manner  existing  in  a  solitary  manner,  it  will  embrace 
that  which  alone  is  to  be  embraced  with  purity,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  away. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above,  we  must  also 
mention  this  point,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  the  tribe  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple  and  of  the  priests,  to  whom  the 
service  and  ministration  of  holy  things  is  assigned ;  and  they 
also  perform  sacred  senice  who  have  committed  unintentional 
homicide,  since,  according  to  Moses,  "God  gives  into  their 
hands  "•  those  who  have  done  things  worthy  of  death,  with  a 
view  to  their  execution.  But  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  one  bodv 
to  know  the  good,  and  of  the  other  body  to  cliastisc  the 
wicked. 

XVIII.  These  then  are  the  reasons  on  account  of  which 
thev  who  have  committed  unintentional  homicide  flv  onlv  to 
those  cities  which  belong  to  the  ministers  of  the  temple.  We 
must  now  proceed  to  mention  what  these  cities  are,  and  why 
they  are  six  in  number.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  strongest,  and  the  most  excellent  metropolw, 
for  I  mav  not  call  it  merelv  a  city,  is  the  dinne  word,  to  floe 
to  which  first  is  the  most  advantageous  course  of  all.  But  the 
other  five,  being  as  it  were  colonies  of  that  one.  are  the  powers 
of  Him  who  utters  the  word,  the  chief  of  which  is  his  creative 
power,  according  to  which  the  Creator  made  the  world  wlOi  ^ 

«  £xod\i&  XLV  ^V. 
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vord  ;  ihe  second  is  his  kingly  power,  according  to  which  he 
who  has  created  rules  over  what  is  created ;  the  third  is  his 
merciful  power,  in  respect  of  which  the  Creator  pities  and 
shows  mercy  towards  his  own  work ;  the  fourth  is  his  legis- 
lative power,  hy  which  he  forbids  what  may  not  be  done. 
«  »  «  «  « 

And  these  are  very  beautiful  and  most  excellently  fenced 
cities,  the  best  possible  refuge  for  souls  which  are  worthy  to 
he  saved  for  ever ;  and  the  establishment  of  them  is  merciful 
and  humane,  calculated  to  excite  men,  to  aid  and  to  encourage 
them  in  good  hopes. 

Who  else  could  more  greatly  display  the  exceeding  abun- 
dance of  his  mercy,  of  all  the  powers  which  are  able  to  benefit 
us,  towards  such  an  exceeding  variety  of  persons  who  err  by 
unintentional  misdeeds,  and  who  have  neither  the  same 
strength  nor  the  same  weakness  ?  Therefore  he  exhorts  him 
who  is  able  to  run  swiftly  to  strain  onwards,  >vithout  stopping 
to  take  breath*  to  the  highest  word  of  God,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that  by  drinking  of  that  stream 
he  may  find  everlasting  life  instead  of  death.  £ut  he  urges 
him  who  is  not  so  swift  of  foot  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  creative 
power  which  Moses  calls  Grod,  since  it  is  by  that  power  that 
all  things  were  made  and  arranged ;  for  to  him  who  compre- 
hends that  every  thing  has  been  created,  that  comprehension 
alone,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  is  a  great  acquisition 
of  good,  which  immediately  persuades  the  creature  to  love 
him  who  created  it.  Him,  again,  who  is  still  less  ready  he 
hids  flee  to  his  kingly  power ;  for  that  which  is  in  subjection 
is  corrected  by  the  fear  of  him  who  rules  it,  and  by  necessity 
which  keeps  it  in  order,  even  if  the  child  is  not  kept  in  the 
right  way  by  love  for  his  father. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  him  who  is  not  able  to  reach  the 
boundaries  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  in  respect  of 
their  being  a  long  way  off,  there  are  other  eoals  appointed  for 
them  at  a  shorter  distance,  the  cities  namely  of  the  necessary 
powers,  the  city  of  the  power  of  the  mercy,  the  city  of  the 
power  which  enjoins  what  is  right,  the  city  of  the  power  which 
forbids  what  is  not  right :  for  he  who  is  already  persuaded 
that  the  Deity  is  not  implacable,  but  is  merciful  by  reason  of 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  then,  even  if  he  has  previously 
sinned,  suhseqaently  repen  is  from  a  hope  of  pardon.  And  he  who 
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has  adopted  the  notion  that  God  is  a  lawgiver  obeys  all  the 
injunctions  which  as  such  he  imposes,  and  so  will  be  happy ; 
and  he  who  is  last  of  all  will  find  the  last  refuge,  namely,  the 
escape  from  evil,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  participation  in  the  more  desirable  good  things. 

XIX.  These,  then,  are  the  six  cities  which  Moses  calls 
cities  of  refuge,  five  of  which  have  had  their  figures  set  forth 
in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  their  images  are  there  likewise. 
The  images  of  the  cities  of  command  and  prohibition  are  the 
laws  in  the  ark;  that  of  the  merciful  power  of  God  is  the 
covering  of  the  ark,  and  he  calls  it  the  mercy-seat  The 
images  of  the  creative  power  and  of  the  kingly  power  are  the 
winged  cherubim  which  are  placed  upon  it.  But  the  divine 
word  which  is  above  these  does  not  come  into  any  visible 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  like  to  any  of  the  things 
that  come  under  the  external  senses,  but  is  itself  an  image  of 
God,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  objects  of  intellect  in  the 
whole  world,  and  that  which  is  placed  in  the  closest  proximity 
to  the  only  truly  existing  God,  without  any  partition  or 
distance  being  interposed  between  them :  for  it  is  said,  **  I 
will  speak  unto  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  midst, 
between  the  two  cherubim."*  So  that  the  word  is,  as  it  were, 
the  charioteer  of  the  powers,  and  he  who  utters  it  is  the  rider, 
who  directs  the  charioteer  how  to  proceed  with  a  view  to  the 
proper  guidance  of  the  universe. 

Therefore,  he  who  is  so  far  removed  from  committing  any 
intentional  misdeeds,  that  he  is  even  free  from  all  uninten- 
tional offence,  will  have  God  himself  for  his  inheritance,  and 
will  dwell  in  him  alone.  But  those  who  fall  into  errors  which 
proceed  not  from  wilful  purpose,  but  which  are  done  without 
premeditation,  will  have  the  aforesaid  places  of  refuge  in  all 
abundance  and  fulness. 

Now  of  the  cities  of  refuge  there  are  three  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  our  race.  What 
cities  are  thev  ?  The  word  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  his  creative  power,  and  his  kingly  power:  for  to  tliese 
l)elong  the  heaven  and  the  whole  world.  But  those  which,  as 
it  were,  participate  in  us,  and  which  are  near  to  us,  and  which 
almost  touch  the  unfortunate  race  of  mankind  which  is  alone 
capable  of  sinning,  are  the  three  on  this  side  of  the  river;  the 
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merciful  power,  the  power  which  enjoins  what  is  to  be  done, 
the  power  which  prohibits  what  ought  not  to  be  done:  for 
these  powers  touch  us.  For  what  need  can  there  be  of  pro« 
hibitioD  to  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  do  wrong?  And  what 
.  need  of  ii^junction  to  people  who  are  not  by  nature  inclined  to 
stumble?  And  what  need  of  mercy  can  those  persons  have 
who  will  absolutely  never  do  wrong  at  all  ?  But  our  race  of 
mankind  has  need  of  all  these  things  because  it  is  by  nature 
inclined  and  liable  to  offences  both  voluntary  and  involuntary. 

XX.  The  fourth  and  last  of  the  points  which  we  proposed 
to  discuss,  is  the  appointing  as  a  period  for  the  return  of  the 
fugitives  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which,  if  taken  in  the 
literal  sense,  causes  me  great  perplexity ;  for  a  very  unequal 
punishment  is  imposed  by  this  enactment  on  those  who  have 
done  the  very  same  things,  since  some  will  be  in  banishment 
for  a  longer  time,  and  others  for  a  shorter  time ;  for  some  of 
the  high  priests  live  to  a  very  old  age,  and  others  die  very 
early,  and  some  are  appointed  while  young  men,  and  others 
not  until  they  are  old.  And  again  of  those  who  are  convicted 
of  unintentional  homicide,  some  have  been  banished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  high  priest  s  entrance  into  office,  and  some 
when  the  high  priest  has  been  at  the  very  point  of  death  So 
that  some  are  deprived  of  their  country  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  others  suffer  the  same  infliction  onlv  for  a  dav,  if  it 
chance  to  be  so;  after  which  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and 
exult,  and  so  return  among  those  whose  nearest  relations  have 
been  slain  bv  them. 

This  difficult  and  scarcely  explicable  perplexity  we  may 
escape  if  we  adopt  the  inner  and  allegorical  explanation  in 
accordance  with  natural  philosophy.  For  we  say  that  the 
high  priest  is  not  a  man.  but  is  the  word  of  God,  who  has  not 
only  no  participation  in  intentional  errors,  but  none  even  in 
those  which  are  involuntary.  For  Moses  says  that  he  cannot 
be  defiled  neither  in  respect  of  his  father,  diat  is,  the  mind, 
nor  of  his  mother,  that  is,  the  external  sense  ;*  because,  I 
imagine,  he  has  received  imperishable  and  wholly  pure  parents, 
God  being  his  father,  who  is  also  the  father  of  all  things, 
and  wisdom  being  his  mother,  by  means  of  whom  the  universe 
arrived  at  creation ;  and  also  because  he  is  anointed  with  oil, 
bj-  which  I  mean  that  the  principal  part  of  him  is  illuminated 
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^th  a  light  like  tho  beams  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  be  thoaght 
worthy  to  be  clothed  \uth  garments. 

And  the  most  ancient  word  of  the  living  God  is  clothed 
with  the  word  as  with  a  garment,  for  it  has  put  on  earth,  and 
water,  and  air,  and  fire,  and  the  things  which  proceed  from . 
these  elements.  But  the  particular  soul  is  clothed  with  the 
body,  and  the  mind  of  the  >nse  man  is  clothed  with  the 
virtues.  And  it  is  said  that  lie  will  never  take  the  mitre  off 
from  his  head,  he  will  never  laj  aside  the  kinglj  diadem,  the 
symbol  of  an  authority  which  is  not  indeed  absolute,  but  onlj 
that  of  a  viceroy,  but  which  is  nevertheless  an  object  of 
admiration.  Nor  will  he  *'  rend  his  clothes  ;**  for  the  word  cf 
the  living  God  being  the  bond  of  every  thing,  as  has  been  said 
before,  holds  all  things  together,  and  binds  all  the  parts,  and 
prevents  them  from  being  loosened  or  separated. 

And  the  particular  soul,  as  far  as  it  has  received  power,  does 
not  permit  any  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  be  separated  or 
cut  off  contrary  to  their  nature ;  but  as  far  as  depends  upon 
itself,  it  preser^'es  every  thing  entire,  and  conducts  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  a  harmony  and  indissoluble  union  with  one 
another.  £ut  the  mind  of  the  wise  man  being  thoroughly 
purified,  preserves  the  virtues  in  an  unbroken  and  unimpaired 
condition,  having  adapted  their  natural  kindred  and  commu- 
nion with  a  still  more  solid  good  will. 

XXI.  This  high  priest,  as  Moses  says,  "shall  not  enter  into 
anv  soul  that  is  dead.'*  But  the  death  of  the  soul  is  a  life 
according  to  \vickedness:  so  that  he  must  never  touch  any 
pollution  such  as  folly  is  fond  of  dealing  with.  And  to  him 
also  **  a  virgin  of  the  sacred  race  is  joined  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  an 
opinion  for  ever  pure,  and  undefiled,  and  imperishable ;  for 
he  **  may  never  become  the  husband  of  a  widow,  or  of  one  who 
lias  been  divorced,  or  of  one  who  is  a  profane  person,  or  of  one 
who  is  a  harlot,"  since  he  is  always  proclaiming  an  endless 
and  irreconcileable  war  against  them.  For  it  is  a  hateful 
thing  to  him  to  be  widowed  with  respect  to  virtue,  and  to  be 
divorced  and  driven  away  by  her ;  and  in  like  manner  all  per- 
suasion of  this  kind  is  profane  and  unholy. 

But  th;?t  promiscuous  evil  abandoned  to  many  husbands, 
and  to  the  worship  of  many  gods,  that  is,  a  harlot,  he  does  not 
think  fit  even  to  look  upon,  being  content  with  her  who  lias 
chosen  for  herself  one  husband  and  father  Q^V^^^3cL^^-5^'^^T^-' 
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ing  God.  There  is  a  certain  extravagance  of  perfection  visible 
in  this  disposition.  He  has  known*  the  man  who  lias  vowed 
the  great  vow  in  some  instances  offending  unintentionally, 
even  if  not  of  deliberate  purpose ;  for  he  sajs,  **  But  if  any  one 
die  before  him  suddenly,  he  shall  be  at  once  polluted."  For 
if  of  things  without  deliberation  anything  coming  from  without 
strikes  down  suddenly,  such  things  do  at  once  pollute  the  soul, 
but  not  with  a  pollution  which  remains  for  any  length  of  time, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unintentional  actions.  And  about  these 
actions  the  high  priest  (standing  above  them,  as  he  also  does 
above  those  which  are  voluntary)  is  indifferent. 

But  I  am  not  sajring  this  at  random,  but  for  the  sake  of 
proving  that  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  high  priest  is  a. 
most  natural  termination  of  exile  to  be  appointed  by  the  law, 
80  aa  to  allow  of  the  return  of  the  fugitives.  As  long,  there- 
fore, as  this  most  sacred  word  lives  and  survives  in  the  soul,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  involuntary  error  to  enter  into  it ;  for  it 
is  by  nature  so  framed  as  to  have  no  participation  in,  and  to 
be  incapable  of  admitting  any  kind  of  error.  But  if  it  dies 
(not  meaning  by  this  that  it  is  itself  destroyed,  but  that  it  is 
separated  from  our  soul),  then  a  return  is  at  once  granted  to 
intentional  offences.  For  if  while  the  word  remained  and  was 
healthy  in  us,  error  was  driven  to  a  distance,  by  all  means, 
when  the  word  departs,  error  will  be  introduced.  For  the 
undefiled  high  priest,  conscience,  has  derived  from  nature  this 
most  especial  honour,  that  no  error  of  the  mind  can  find  any 
place  within  him ;  on  which  account  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
pray  that  the  high  priest  may  live  in  the  soul,  being  at  the 
same  time  both  a  judge  and  a  con  victor,  who  having  received 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  our  minds,  is  not  altered  in  his 
appearance  or  purpose  by  any  of  those  things  which  are  brought 
under  his  judgment. 

XXII.  Having  now,  therefore,  said  what  was  proper  on  the 
subject  of  fugitives,  we  will  proceed  with  what  follows  in  the 
regular  order  of  the  context.  In  the  first  place  it  is  said, 
'•  The  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  in  the  way,"*  pitying  the 
soul  which  out   of  modesty  had  voluntarily  committed  the 

*  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  sense  here.    Mangey  proposes 
instead  of  oUi  non,  to  read  avciirov,  but  it  does  Dot  seem  any  more 
iD^JJi^JbJe  tbiw  that  in  the  text 
/  Geneaw  xvL  7. 
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danger  of  wandering  about,  and  Tery  nearly  beeoming  a  con- 
ductor of  her  return  to  opinion  void  of  error.  It  is  desirable 
also  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  things  which  are  said  in  a 
philosophical  strain  by  the  lawgiver  on  the  subject  of  discoTery 
and  investigation ;  for  he  represents  some  persons  as  neither 
investigating  nor  discovering  anything,  others  as  succeeding 
in  both  these  paths,  others  as  having  chosen  only  one  of  them; 
of  which  last  class  some  who  seek  do  not  find,  and  others  find 
without  having  sought. 

Those,  then,  who  have  no  desire  for  either  discovery  or 
investigation  have  shamefully  debased  their  reason  by  ignorance 
and  indifference,  and  though  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  sea 
acutely,  they  have  become  blind.  Thus  he  says  that  **  Lot's 
wife  turning  backwards  became  a  pillar  of  salt;***  not  here 
inventing  a  fable,  but  pointing  out  the  proper  nature  of  the 
event. 

For  whoever  despises  his  teacher,  and  under  the  influence 
of  an  innate  and  habitual  indolence  forsakes  what  is  in  front 
of  him,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  see,  and 
to  hear,  and  to  exert  his  other  powers,  so  as  to  form  a  judg- 
ment iu  things  uf  nature,  and  turns  his  head  round  so  as  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  what  is  behind  him,  that  man  has  an  admi* 
ration  for  blindness  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
parts  of  the  body,  and  becomes  a  pillar,  Uke  a  lifeless  and 
senseless  stone.  For,  as  Moses  says,  **  such  men  have  not 
hearts  to  understand,  nor  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,"t 
but  make  the  whole  of  their  life  blind,  and  deaf,  and  senseless 
and  mutilated  in  every  respect,  so  as  not  to  be  worth  living, 
caring?  for  none  of  those  matters  which  deserve  their  attention. 

XXIII.  And  the  leader  of  this  company  is  the  king  of  the 
region  of  the  body.  "  For,"  says  jSIoses,  *'  Pharaoh  turned 
himself  about  and  went  into  his  house,  and  did  not  set  his 
heart  to  this  thing  either,"  J  which  statement  is  equivalent  to^ 
he  did  not  take  notice  of  anything  whatever,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  become  dried  up  like  a  plant  which  has  no  care  taken 
of  it  by  the  farmer,  and  to  lose  his  fertility  and  become  barren. 
Those  then  who  take  counsel,  and  consider  matters,  and  who 
investigate  everything  carefully,  sharpen  and  rouse  their 
minds:  and  the  mind  being  duly  exercised  bears  its  appro- 
priate fruit  of  cleverness  and  intelligence,  by  means  of  which 
•  Oeoosii  xix.  26  ^  DwA.  x»x.  \*  X  ^Sa.5j^^Mk^«uiaw 
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the  power  of  repelling  all  deceitful  things  is  acquired.  But 
the  man  ivho  is  an  enemy  to  consideration  blunts  and  breaks 
the  edges  of  his  wisdom ;  we  must  therefore  discard  the  traly 
senseless  and  lifeless  company  of  such  men  as  these,  and  choose 
those  who  exert  their  powers  of  consideration  and  discovery. 

And  presently  the  political  disposition  is  introduced,  which, 
without  being  at  all  over  ambitious  of  glory,  has  a  desire  for 
that  better  generation,  which  the  virtues  have  received  as 
their  inheritance,  and  which  consequently  seeks  and  finds  it ; 
for,  says  the  scripture,  **  A  man  found  Joseph  in  the  plain, 
and  asked  him  sayiug,  What  seekest  thou  ;  and  he  said,  I  am 
seeking  my  brothers;  tell  me  where  they  are  feeding  their 
flocks :  and  the  man  said  unto  him.  They  are  departed  from 
hence ;.  for  I  heard  them  saying,  Let  us  go  into  Dothan ;  and 
Joseph  went  after  his  brethren  and  found  them  in  Dothan.*** 
The  name  Dothan  is  interpreted.  **  a  sufficient  abandonment,** 
heing  a  symbol  of  the  soul  which  has  in  no  slight  degree  but 
altogether  escaped  those  vain  opinions,  which  resemble  tlie 
pursuits  of  women  rather  than  those  of  men.  On  which 
account  virtue,  that  is  Sarah,  is  verv  beautifullv  desciibed  as 
having  given  up  "the  manner  of  women," t  which  is  the 
olject  of  pursuit  to  those  men  who  live  an  unmanly  and  truly 
feminine  life.  But  the  wise  man  is  also  "  added  when  leav- 
ing,*'^ according  to  Moses,  speaking  most  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  nature.  For  the  deprivation  of  empty  opinion  must 
necessarily  be  the  addition  of  true  opinion. 

But  if  any  one,  passing  his  days  in  a  mortal,  and  promiscuous, 
and  variously  formed  life,  and  having  abundant  resources  of 
wealth  and  riches,  considers  and  inquires  concerning  that 
hotter  generation  which  looks  only  to  what  is  good,  he  is 
worthy  of  being  received,  if  the  dreams  and  visions  of  those 
things,  which  are  fancied  to  be  and  which  appear  to  be  good, 
do  not  again  overwhelm  him  and  immerse  him  in  luxury. 
For  if  he  abides  in  contemplation  of  the  soul  without  any 
adolteratiou,  proceeding  and  following  in  the  track  of  the 
things  which  he  is  seeking,  he  will  never  give  up  his  search 
till  he  has  attained  to  the  objects  of  his  wishes  ;  but  he  will 
find  none  of  the  things  which  he  desires  among  the  wicked. 
Why  not?  Because  they  departed  from  hence.  Having 
abandoned  the  studies  of  our  friends  they  have  changed  their 
'  OmtmiM  xxxvii.  15.        f  QeDMiM  xviiL  11.       %  CHnwU  xx^.  IT. 
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abode  from  the  country  of  the  pious,  and  settled  in  the  desert 
of  the  Tricked.  But  the  real  man,  the  con  victor  that  dwells  in 
the  soul  says  this,  who  when  he  sees  the  soul  in  perplexitr, 
and  considering  and  investigating  deeply,  exerts  a  prudent 
care  in  its  behalf,  that  it  may  not  wander  and  so  miss  the 
right  road. 

XXIV.  I  very  greatly  wonder  at  those  persons  also,  I  mean 
at  him  who  is  fond  of  asking  questions  about  what  is  in  the 
middle  between  two  extremes,  and  who  savs,  '*  Behold  the  fire 
and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering  ?'*^ 
And  also  at  him  who  answers,  *'  My  son,  God  will  provide 
himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,"  and  who  afterwards  finds 
what  is  given  as  a  ransom  ;  *'  For  behold  a  single  ram  was 
caught  by  his  horns  in  a  shrub  of  Sabec."  Let  us  therefore 
consider  what  it  is  that  he  who  is  seeking  doubts  about,  and 
what  he  who  answers  reveals,  and  in  the  tliird  place  what  the 
thing  is  which  was  found. 

Now  what  the  inquirer  asks  is  something  of  this  kind  :— 
Behold  the  efficient  cause,  the  fire ;  behold  also  the  passive 
part,  the  material,  the  wood.  Where  is  the  third  party,  the 
thing  to  be  effected  ?  As  if  he  said, — Behold  the  mind,  the 
fervid  and  kindled  spirit ;  behold  also  the  olijects  of  intelli* 
gence,  as  it  were  so  much  material  or  fuel ;  where  is  the  third 
thing,  the  act  of  perceiving  ?  Or,  again, — Behold  the  sight, 
behold  the  colour,  where  is  the  act  of  seeing  ?  And,  in  short, 
generally,  behold  the  external  sense,  behold  the  thing  to  be 
judged  of ;  but  where  are  the  objects  of  the  external  sense,  tha 
material,  the  exertion  of  the  feeling  ?  To  him  who  puts  these 
questions,  answer  is  very  properly  made,  *'  God  will  provide  for 
himself."  For  the  third  thing  is  the  peculiar  work  of  God ; 
for  it  is  owing  to  his  providential  arrangement  that  the  mind 
comprehends,  and  the  sight  sees,  and  that  every  external  sense 
is  exerted.  "  And  a  ram  is  found  caught  by  his  horns  ;  **  that  is 
to  say,  reason  is  found  silent  and  withholding  its  assent ;  for 
silence  is  the  most  excellent  of  offerings,  and  so  is  a  with- 
holding of  assent  to  those  matters  of  which  there  are  not  clear 
proofs  ;  therefore  this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  said,  **  God  will 
provide  for  himself," — he  to  whom  dl  things  are  known,  who 
illuminates  the  universe  by  the  most  brilliant  of  all  lights, 
himself.     But  the  other  things  are  not  to  be  said  by  creatures 
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over  wliom  great  darkness  is  poured  ;  but  quiet  is  a  means  of 
safety  in  darkness. 

XXV.  Those  also  who  have  inquired  what  it  is  that 
nourishes  the  soul,  for  as  Moses  says,  **  They  knew  not  what 
it  was,"  learnt  at  last  and  found  that  it  was  the  word  of  God 
and  the  divine  reason,  from  which  flow  all  kinds  of  instinctive 
and  everlasting  >nsdom.  This  is  the  heavenly  nourishment 
which  the  holy  scripture  indicates,  saying,  in  the  character  of 
the  cause  of  dl  things,  **  Behold  I  rain  upon  you  bread  from 
heaven;***  for  in  real  truth  it  is  God  who  showers  down 
heavenly  wisdom  from  above  upon  all  the  intellects  which  are 
properly  disposed  for  the  reception  of  it,  and  which  are  fond  of 
contemplation.  But  those  who  have  seen  and  tasted  it,  are 
exceedingly  delighted  with  it,  and  understand  indeed  what 
they  feel,  but  do  not  know  wliat  the  cause  is  which  has  affected 
them  ;  and  on  this  account  they  inquire,  **  What  is  this  which 
is  sweeter  than  honey  and  whiter  than  snow?"  And  they  will 
be  taught  by  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will,  that  *'  This  is 
the  br^  which  the  Lord  has  given  them  to  eat-^f 

What  then  is  this  bread  ?  Tell  us.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  word  which  the  Lord  has  appointed."  This  divine  ap- 
pointment at  the  same  time  both  illuminates  and  sweetens  the 
soul,  which  is  endowed  with  sight,  sLining  upon  it  with  the 
beams  of  truth,  and  sweetening  with  tlie  sweet  virtue  of  per- 
suasion those  who  thirst  and  hunger  after  excellence.  And 
the  prophet  also  having  himself  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of 
meeting  with  success,  finds  it  to  be  associated  with  the  only 
God  ;  fbr  when  he  was  doubting  and  asking.  Who  am  I,  and 
what  am  1,  that  I  shall  deliver  the  seeing  race  of  Israel  from 
the  disposition  hostile  to  God,  which  seems  to  be  a  king? 
He  is  taught  by  the  oracle  that,  **  I  will  be  with  thee."  And, 
indeed,  inquiries  into  individual  matters  have  a  certain  ele- 
gant and  philosophical  kind  of  meditation  in  them ;  for  how 
can  they  avoid  it?  But  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  God, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  who  is  incomparable,  and  the 
cause  of  all  things,  at  once  delights  those  who  betake  themselves 
to  its  consideration,  and  it  is  not  imperfect  inasmuch  as  he,  out 
of  his  own  merciful  nature,  comes  forward  to  meet  it,  display- 
ing himself  by  his  virgin  graces,  and  willingly  to  all  those  who 
are  desirous  to  see  him.  Not,  indeed,  such  as  he  is.  for  that 
'  JEzodag  xri.  4»  f  Exodus  xri.  15. 
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;8  impossible,  since  Moses  also  turned  awaj  his  face,  *  for  he 
feared  to  see  God  face  to  face ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  fur 
created  nature  to  approach  by  its  own  power  those  things  which 
are  only  discernible  to  the  mind.  And  this  also  b  written 
among  the  hortatory  precepts,  for,  says  Moses,  "  Ye  shall  turn 
unto  the  Lord  your  God,  and  shall  find  him,  when  ye  seek 
him  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul/'f 

XXVI.  Having  now  spoken  at  su£Qcient  length  on  this 
point  also,  let  us  proceed  in  regular  order  to  consider  the  third 
head  of  our  subject,  in  which  the  seeking  existed,  but  the 
finding  did  not  follow  it.  At  all  events  Laban,  who  examined 
the  entire  spiritual  house  of  the  practiser  of  virtue,  **  did  not,'* 
as  Moses  says,  **find  the  images,'*^  for  it  was  full  of  real 
things,  and  not  of  dreams  and  vain  fantasies.  Nor  did  the  in- 
habitants  of  Sodom,  blind  in  their  minds,  who  weie  insanely 
eager  to  defile  the  holy  and  unpolluted  reasonings,  *'  find  the 
road  which  led  to  this'*§  object ;  but,  as  the  sacred  scriptures 
tell  us,  they  were  wearied  with  their  exertions  to  find  the  door, 
altbough  they  ran  in  a  circle  all  round  the  house,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  unnatural  and 
impious  desires. 

And  before  now  some  persons,  wishing  to  be  kings  instead 
of  doorkeepers,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  life,  namely  order,  having  not  only  failed  in  obtaining  the 
success  which  they  hoped  to  meet  with  through  injustice,  but 
have  even  been  compelled  to  part  with  that  wbich  they  had  in 
their  hands;  for  the  law  tells  us  that  the  companions  of 
Korah.  who  coveted  the  priesthood,  lost  both  what  they  wished 
for  and  what  thev  had  :  for  as  children  and  men  do  not  learn 
the  same  things,  but  there  are  institutions  adapted  to  each 
age,  so  also  there  are  by  nature  some  souls  which  are  always 
childish,  even  though  they  are  in  bodies  which  have  grown 
old ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  which  have  arrived 
at  complete  perfection  in  bodies  which  are  still  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  early  youth. 

But  those  men  will  deservedly  incur  the  imputation  of  folly 
who  desire  objects  too  great  for  their  own  nature,  since  eveiy- 
thing  which  is  beyond  one  s  power  will  vanish  away  through 
the  intensity  of  its  own  vehemence.     And  so  Pharaoh  also, 

*  Exodus  iii.  6.  +  Deuteronomy  It.  2d. 
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when  "  seeking  to  kill  Moses,**  *  the  prophetic  race,  will  never 
find  him,  although  he  has  heard  that  a  heavy  accusation  is 
brought  against  him,  as  if  he  has  attempted  to  destroy  all  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  body  by  two  attacks,  the  first  of 
which  he  made  upon  the  Egyptian  disposition,  which  was 
fortifying  pleasure  as  a  citadel  against  the  soul ;  for  **  having 
smote  him,'*  with  an  accidental  instrument  that  came  to  hand, 
«•  he  buried  him  in  the  sand/*t  thinking  that  the  two  doctrines, 
of  pleasure  being  the  first  and  greatest  good,  and  of  atoms 
being  the  origin  of  the  universe,  both  proceed  from  the  same 
source. 

The  second  attack  he  made  upon  him  who  was  cutting  into 
small  pieces  the  nature  of  the  good,  and  assigning  one  portion 
to  the  soul,  another  to  the  body,  and  another  to  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  he  wishes  the  good  to  be  entire,  being 
assigned  to  the  best  thing  in  us,  the  intellect  alone,  as  its 
inheritance,  and  not  being  adapted  to  anything  inanimate. 

XXVI I.  Kor  does  he,  who  is  sent  forth  to  search  for  that 
Tirtue  which  is  invincible  and  embittered  against  the  ridi- 
culous pursuits  of  men,  by  name  Tamar,  find  her.  And  this 
failure  of  his  is  strictlv  in  accordance  with  nature ;  for  we 
read  in  the  scripture,  *'  And  Judah  sent  a  kid  in  the  hands  of 
his  shepherd,  the  Adullamite,  to  receive  back  his  pledge  from 
the  woman,  and  he  found  her  not :  and  he  asked  the  men  of 
the  place,  Where  is  the  harlot  who  was  in  £nan  by  the  way- 
side ?  and  they  said.  There  is  no  harlot  in  this  place.  And  he 
returned  back  to  Judah,  and  said  unto  him,  I  have  not  found 
her,  and  the  men  of  the  place  say  that  there  is  no  harlot 
there.  And  Judah  said.  Let  her  keep  the  things,  only  let  me 
not  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  I  because  I  have  sent  the  kid, 
and  vou  because  vou  have  not  found  her.**!  Oh,  the  ad- 
rairable  trial !  oh,  the  temptation  becoming  sacred  things ! 
Who  gave  the  pledge  ?  Why  the  mind,  forsooth,  which  was 
eager  to  purchase  the  most  excellent  possession,  piety  towards 
God,  by  three  pledges  or  symbols,  namely  a  ring,  and  an 
armlet,  and  a  sti^,  signifying  confidence  and  sure  faith  ;  the 
connection  and  union  of  reason  with  life,  and  of  life  with 
nason ;  and  upright  and  unchanging  instruction  on  which  it  is 

fitable  to  rely.     Therefore  he  examines  the  question  Zus  to 
her  he  had  properly  given  this  pledge.     What,  then,  in 

Bsodua  IL  15.  t  ExoduB  ii.  12.  t  Geneoii  xxxviiL  20. 
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the  examination?  to  throw  down  some  bait  having  an  at- 
tractive power,  such  as  glory,  or  riches,  or  bodily  health,  or 
something  similar,  and  to  see  to  which  it  will  incline,  like  the 
balance  in  a^  scale  ;  for  if  there  is  any  inclination  to  any  one 
of  these  things  the  pledge  is  not  sure.  Therefore  he  sent  a 
kid  in  order  to  recover  back  his  pledge  from  the  woman,  not 
because  he  had  determined  by  all  means  to  recover  it,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  her  being  unworthy  to  retain  it  And 
when  will  this  be  ?  when  she  willingly  exchanges  what  is  of 
importance  for  what  is  indifferent,  preferring  spurious  to 
genuine  good. 

Now  the  genuine  good  things  are  fiuth,  the  connection  and 
union  of  words  with  deeds,  and  the  rule  of  right  instruction, 
as  on  the  other  hand  the  evils  are,  faithlessness,  a  want  of 
such  connection  between  words  and  deeds,  and  ignorance. 
And  spurious  goods  are  those  which  depend  upon  appetite 
devoid  of  reason ;  for  **  when  he  sought  her  he  did  not  find 
her  ;'*  for  what  is  good  is  hard  to  be  found,  or,  one  may  even 
say,  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  found  in  a  confused  life.  And 
if  one  inquires  whether  the  soul,  which  is  a  harlot,  is  in  eveiy 
place  of  virtue,  one  will  be  distinctly  told  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  previously  ;  for  a  common,  unchaste,  and 
wanton,  and  utterly  shameless  woman,  selling  the  flower  of 
her  beauty  at  a  low  price,  and  making  her  external  parts  both 
bright  widi  purifications  and  washings,  but  leaving  her  inward 
parts  unclean  and  vile,  and  being  like  pictures  painted  with 
colours  about  the  face  because  of  the  absence  of  all  natural 
beauty ;  she  who  pursues  that  promiscuous  evil  called  the  vice 
of  having  many  husbands,  as  if  it  were  a  good,  coveting 
polygamy,  and  laying  herself  open  for  infinite  variety,  and 
being  mocked  and  insulted  at  the  same  time  by  ten  thousand 
bodies  and  things,  "  is  not  there." 

He,  then,  who  sent  the  messenger  to  inquire,  hearing  this, 
having  removed  envy  to  a  distance  from  himself,  and  being 
gentle  in  his  nature,  rejoices  in  no  moderate  degree,  and  says, 
**  Perhaps,  then,  according  to  my  prayer,  she  is  truly  a  Tir- 
tuous  mind,  a  citizen  wife,  excelling  in  modesty,  and  chasti^, 
and  all  other  virtues,  cleaving  to  one  husband  alone,  being 
content  with  the  administration  of  one  household,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  authority  of  one  husband ;  and  if  she  is  such  au 
one,  let  her  keep  what  I  have  given  her — the  instructiQa  and 
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the  connection  of  reason  with  life  and  of  life  with  reason,  and, 
vhat  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  things,  surety  and  fiaith. 
Bot  let  us  not  be  laughed  at  as  appealing  to  hare  giren  gifts 
whieh  were  not  merited,  while  we  think  that  we  gave  what  Is 
most  snitable  to  the  sool ;  for  I,  indeed,  did  what  was  proper 
finr  a  man  to  do  who  wished  to  make  experiment  of  and  to 
test  her  disposition,  throwing  oat  a  bait  and  sending  a  mes- 
senger ;  bat  he  has  showed  me  that  her  natare  is  not  easily 
canght.  And  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why  it  is  not  easily  caught ; 
for  I  hare  seen  ten  thousand  persons  of  the  extremely  wicked 
olass  doing  the  same  things  as  those  who  are  extremely  good, 
bat  not  with  the  same  purpose,  since  the  one  class  has  truth 
and  the  other  only  hypocrisy,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  for  very  often  reality  is  overpowered 
by  appearance. 

XaVIII.  Also  the  person  who  loves  virtue  seeks  a  goat  by 
rsason  of  his  sins,  but  does  not  find  one ;  for,  already,  as  the 
sacred  scripture  tells  us.  **  it  has  been  burnt."*  Now  we 
mast  consider  what  is  intimated  under  this  figurative  exprea- 
siou — ^how  never  to  do  any  thing  wrong  is  the  peculiar  attri- 
bate  of  God ;  and  to  repent  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  But 
this  is  very  difficult  and  very  hard  to  attain  to.  Accordingly 
the  scripture  says  that  "Moses  sought  and  sought  again"  a 
reason  for  repentance  for  his  sins  in  mortal  life ;  for  he  was 
▼eiy  anxious  to  find  a  soul  which  was  stripped  of  sin,  and 
coming  forward  naked  of  all  ofifence  without  shame.  But 
nevertheless  he  did  not  find  one,  the  flame,  I  mean  by  this 
the  very  quickly  moving  irrational  desire,  rushing  inwardis  and 
devouring  the  whole  soul. 

For  what  is  smaller  in  numbers  is  usually  overpowered 
by  what  is  more  numerous,  and  what  is  slower  by  what 
is  more  speedy,  and  what  is  to  come  hereafter  by  what  is 
present.  Now  what  is  contracted  in  quantity,  and  slow«  and 
mtore,  is  repentance ;  what  is  numerous,  and  swift,  and  conti- 
nuous in  human  life  is,  iniquity.  Very  naturally,  therefore, 
when  any  one  falls  into  error,  he  says  thieit  he  is  unable  to  eat 
of  what  is  offered  by  reason  of  his  sins,  so  that  his  conscience 
will  not  permit  him  to  be  nourished  by  repentance ;  on  which 
aocoant  it  is  said  in  the  scripture,  ^  Moses  heard,  and  it  pleased 
him.**t  For  the  things  which  relate  to  the  creature  are  very 
*  Lfviticuji  X.  16.  t  Levitioos  xvL  20. 
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fisLr  removed  from  the  tilings  which  relate  to  God ;  for  to  the 
creature  only  those  things  which  are  visible  are  known,  but  to 
God,  even  those  things  also  which  are  invisible.  And  that 
man  is  crazy  who,  speaking  falsely  instead  of  truly,  while 
still  committing  iniquity,  asserts  that  he  has  repented.  It  is 
like  as  if  one  who  had  a  disease  were  to  pretend  that  he  was 
in  good  health ;  for  he.  as  it  seems,  will  only  get  more  sick, 
since  he  does  not  choose  to  apply  any  of  the  remedies  which 
are  conducive  to  health. 

XXIX.  On  one  occasion  Moses  was  urged  on,  by  a  desire  of 
learning,  to  investigate  the  causes  through  which  the  most 
necessary  of  the  things  in  the  world  are  brought  to  perfection ; 
for  seeing  how  many  things  come  to  an  end,  and  are  produced 
afresh  in  creation,  being  again  destroyed,  and  again  abiding, 
he  marvelled,  and  was  amazed,  and  cried  out,  saying,  '*  Tho 
bush  (jSaro;)  bums,  and  is  not  consumed."*  For  he  docs  not 
trouble  his  head  about  the  inaccessible  (a^arog)  country  as 
being  the  abode  of  divine  natiures.  But  now  that  he  is  about  to 
undertake  a  labour  which  will  have  no  success  and  no  end,  he 
is  relieved  by  the  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  who  has  given  warning  out  of  his  holy  shrine,  *'  Do 
not  approach  near  tlus  place/'  which  is  equivalent  to,  Do  not 
approach  this  consideration  ;  for  it  is  a  business  requiring  more 
labour,  and  more  energy,  and  care,  and  fondness  for  investiga- 
tion than  can  be  suited  to  human  power.  But  be  content  with 
admiring  what  is  created ;  and  do  not  be  over-curious  about 
the  causes  why  each  thing  is  created  or  destroyed. 

*'  For  the  place,"  savs  God,  "  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground.'*t  What  kind  of  place  is  that?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  principles  of  causes,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ho  has  adapted  to  the  divine  natures,  not  think- 
ing any  more  competent  to  aim  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  causes  ?  But  he  who,  out  of  his  desire  for  learn- 
ing, has  raised  his  head  above  the  whole  world  begins  to 
inquire  concerning  the  Creator  of  the  world  who  this  being  is 
who  is  so  difficult  to  see  and  whose  nature  it  is  so  difficult 
to  conjecture,  whether  he  is  a  body,  or  an  incorporeal  being,  or 
something  above  these  things,  or  whether  he  is  a  simple 
nature  like  a  unit,  or  a  compound  being  or  any  ordinaiy  existing 
thing.  And  when  he  sees  how  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  ho\i 
•  EsoduB  iil.  2.  i*  Exodus  ilL  £« 
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difficult*  to  understand  this  is,  he  then  prays  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  from  God  himself  who  God  is ;  for  he  has  never  ho])ed 
to  be  able  to  learn  this  from  any  other  of  the  beings  that  are 
anmnd  him.  Bat  nerertheless,  though  inquiring  into  the 
essence  of  the  living  Ood  he  has  heanl  nothing.  For,  sajs 
God,  **  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  thou  shah 
not  behold.***  For  it  is  sufficient  for  the  wise  man  to  know 
the  consequences,  and  the  things  which  are  after  God ;  but  he 
who  wishes  to  see  the  principal  essence  will  be  blinded  by  the 
exceeding  brilliancy  of  his  rays  before  he  can  see  it. 

XXX.  Having  now  said  thus  much  concerning  the  third 
head  of  our  subject,  we  will  proceed  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
propositions  we  proposed  to  examine,  according  to  which 
disooTeiy  sometimes  comes  to  meet  us  without  there  haviug 
been  any  search.  To  this  order  belongs  every  self-taught 
and  self-instructed  wise  mau ;  for  such  an  one  has  not  been 
improved  by  consideration,  and  care,  and  labour,  but  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  birth  he  has  found  wisdom  ready  prepared 
and  showered  upon  him  from  above  from  heaven,  of  which  he 
drinks  an  unmixed  draught  and  on  which  he  feasts,  and  con 
tinoes  being  intoxicated  with  a  sober  intoxication  with  correct- 
ness of  reason.  This  is  the  man  whom  the  law  calls  Isaac, 
whom  the  soul  did  not  conceive  at  one  time  and  bring  forth  at 
another,  for  says  the  scripture,  *'  having  conceived  him  she 
brought  him  forth,"  f  as  if  without  any  consideration  of  time. 
For  it  was  not  a  man  who  was  now  being  thus  brought 
forth,  but  a  conception  of  the  purest  character,  beautiful  rather 
in  its  nature  than  in  consequence  of  any  study ;  for  which 
reason  also  she  who  brings  him  forth  is  said  to  have  given  up 
the  usual  manner  of  women,  that  is  to  say  her  usual,  and 
reasonable,  and  human  customs.  For  the  self-taught  race  is 
something  new,  and  beyond  any  description,  and  truly  divine, 
existing  not  by  any  human  conceptions,  but  by  some  inspired 
frenzy.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Hebrews  stand  in  no 
need  of  midwives  for  their  delivery  ?  But  they,  as  Moses  says, 
'*  bring  forth  before  the  midwives  can  arrive,**  by  which  is 
meant  that  they  have  nature  alone  for  a  coadjutor,  without 
having  any  need  of  methods,  or  arts,  or  sciences. 

And  Moses  gives  very  beautiful  and  very  natural  definitions 
•f  what  is  taught  a  man  by  himself:  one  being  such  a  thing 
*  ExoduM  xxxui  23.  t  Gen«tii  xxL  2. 
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as  is  speedily  discoTered,  the  other  what  God  himself  has 
given  us ;  accordingly,  that  which  is  taught  hy  others  requires 
a  long  time,  hut  what  is  taught  a  man  by  himself  is  quick, 
and  in  a  manner  independent  of  time.  And  the  one  again  has 
God  for.  its  expounder,  but  the  other  has  man.  Now  the  first 
definition  he  has  placed  in  the  question,  "  What  is  this  that 
tliou  has  found  so  quickly,  O  my  son  ?***  But  the  other  is 
contained  in  the  answer  to  this  question,  *' What  the  Lord  God 
gave  unto  me.** 

XXXI.  There  is  also  a  third  definition  of  what  is  taught  a 
man  by  himself,  namely  that  which  of  its  own  accord  rises 
upwards.  For  it  is  said  in  the  hortatory  injunctions,  *'  Ye 
shall  not  sow,  neither  shall  ye  reap  those  things  which  arise 
from  the  earth  of  their  own  accord."  f 

For  nature  has  no  need  of  any  art  since  God  himself  sows  those 
things,  and  by  his  agricultural  skill  brings  to  perfection,  as  if 
they  grew  of  themselves,  things  which  do  not  grow  of  themselves, 
except  inasmuch  as  they  stand  in  need  of  no  human  assistance 
whatever.  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  positive  exhortation  as 
an  announcement  of  his  opinion,  for  if  he  had  been  giving  a 
positive  recommendation  he  would  have  said,  **Do  notsow,  and 
do  not  reap  :**  but  as  he  is  only  giving  his  opinion,  he  says, 
**  Ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  shall  ye  reap.**  For  as  to  those 
things  with  which  we  meet  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  nature, 
of  these  we  cannot  find  either  the  beginnings  or  the  ends  in 
ourselves  as  if  we  were  the  causes  of  them :  therefore  the 
beginning  is  the  seed-time  and  the  end  the  harvest  time.  And 
it  is  better  to  understand  these  things  thus:  every  beginning 
and  every  end  is  spontaneous,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  work 
of  nature  and  not  of  ourselves.  For  instance ;  what  is  the 
beginning  of  learning.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  a  nature  in  the 
person  who  is  taught  which  is  well  calculated  to  receive  the 
particular  subjects  of  meditation  submitted  to  him.  Again 
what  is  the  beginning  of  being  made  perfect  ?  If  we  are  to 
speak  plainly  without  keeping  anything  back,  it  is  nature. 
Therefore  he  who  teaches  is  also  indeed  to  efiect  improvement, 
but  it  is  God  alone,  the  most  excellent  nature  of  all,  who  is 
able  to  conduct  one  to  supreme  perfection. 

He  who  is  bred  up  among  such  doctrines  as  these  has  ever- 
lasting peace,  and  is  released  firom  wearisome  and  endless 

•  Qenm»  xxm  20.  ^  ^tismw^xs^.X^ 
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labours. '  And  according  to  the  lawgiver  there  is  no  difference 
between  peace  and  a  week ;  for  in  each  creation  lays  aside  the 
Appearance  of  energising  and  rests.  Very  properlj,  therefore, 
si  It  said,  **  And  the  sabhath  of  the  law  shall  be  food  for  jou,** 
speaking  figuratively.  For  the  only  thing  which  is  really 
noorishmg  and  really  enjoyable  is  rest  in  Gmi ;  which  confers 
the  greatest  good,  undisturbed  peace.  Peace,  therefore,  among 
cities  is  mixed  up  with  civil  war ;  but  the  peace  of  the  soul  has 
no  mixture  in  it  of  any  kind  of  diderence. 

And  the  lawgiver  appears  to  me  to  be  recommending  most 
manifestly  that  kind  of  discoveiy  which  is  not  preceded  by  any 
search,  in  the  following  words,  •'  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
lead  thee  into  the  land  which  he  swore  to  thy  fathers  that  he 
would  give  to  thee,  large  and  beautiful  cities  which  thou 
buildedst  not,  houses  full  of  all  good  things  which  thou  filledst 
not,  dstems  hewn  out  of  the  quarries  which  thou  hewedst  not, 
vineyards  and  olive  gardens  which  thou  planfedst  not.***  You 
sec  here  the  ungrudging  abundance  of  all  the  great  blessings 
which  are  ready,  and  poured  forth  for  man*s  possession  and 
eqjoyment.  And  the  generic  virtues  are  here  likened  to 
cities,  because  they  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind ;  and 
the  specific  virtues  are  likened  to  houses,  because  they  are 
contracted  into  a  narrower  circle;  and  the  souls  of  a  good 
disposition  are  likened  to  cisterns,  which  are  well  inclined  to 
receive  wisdom,  as  the  cisterns  are  calculated  to  receive  water ; 
and  the  improvement,  and  growth,  and  production  of  fruit,  are 
compared  to  vineyards  and  olive  gardens;  and  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  is  a  life  of  contemplation,  which  produces  unmixed 
joy,  equal  to  that  which  proceeds  from  wine ,  and  a  light 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  as  if  from  a  flame  of  wluch 
oil  is  the  nourishment. 

XXXII.  Having  now  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of 
discovery,  we  will  proceed  in  due  order  to  what  comes  next  in 
the  context.  Moses  proceeds.  "  Therefore  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her  sitting  by  a  fountain  of  water.**  Now  a  foun- 
tain is  spoken  of  in  many  senses ;  in  one  manner  our  mind  is 
meant  by  a  fountain,  in  another  the  rational  habit  and 
instruction ;  in  a  third  sense  a  bad  disposition  is  intitimated ; 
in  a  fourth  sense  a  good  disposition,  the  contrary  of  the  pre- 
ceding; in  a  fifth  sense,  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the 
onivaTse  is  himself  thus  spoken  of  in  a  figure;  and  there  are 

*  Deuteronomy  vi.  10. 
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passages  written  in  the  sacred  scriptores  which  give  proo£i  of 
these  things.  What  they  are  we  must  now  consider.  Now  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  law  there  is  a  passage 
to  the  following  effect :  "  And  a  fountain  went  up  firom  the 
earth,  and  watered  all  the  face  of  the  earth."*  Those  men« 
then,  who  are  not  initiated  in  allegory  and  in  the  nature  which 
loves  to  hide  itself*  liken  the  fountain  here  mentioned  to  the 
river  of  Egypt,  which  every  year  overflows  and  makes  aU  the 
adjacent  plains  a  lake,  almost  appearing  to  exhibit  a  power  imi* 
tating  and  equal  to  that  of  heaven ;  for  what  the  heaven  during 
winter  bestows  on  other  countries,  the  Nile  affords  to  Egypt  at 
the  height  of  summer ;  for  the  heayen  sends  rain  from  above 
upon  the  earth,  but  the  river,  raining  upward  from  below,  which 
seems  a  most  paradoxical  statement,  irrigates  the  corn-fields. 

And  it  is  starting  from  this  point  that  Moses  has  described 
the  Egyptian  disposition  as  an  atheistical  one,  because  it  values 
the  earth  above  the  heaven,  and  the  things  of  the  earth  above 
the  things  of  heaven,  and  the  body  above  the  soul ;  but,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on  these  sub- 
jects hereafter  when  occasion  permits. 

But  at  present,  for  we  must  study  not  to  be  too  prolix,  we 
had  better  have  recourse  to  an  explanation  which  may  be 
drawn  from  looking  on  the  words  as  used  figuratively ;  and  we 
may  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  *'  a  fountain 
went  up  and  watered  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  is  something 
of  this  kind.  The  dominant  part  of  us,  like  a  fountain,  pours 
forth  many  powers  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  as  it  were, 
till  they  reach  the  organs  of  the  external  senses,  that  is  to  say,. 
the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  other  organs ;  and  these 
organs  in  every  animal  are  situated  about  the  head  and  face. 
Therefore,  the  face,  which  is  the  dominant  portion  of  the  body, 
is  irrigated  as  from  a  fountain  from  the  dominant  portion  of 
the  soul;  making  the  spirit,  which  is  calculated  for  seeing, 
reach  to  the  eves,  that  which  has  the  power  of  hearing  reach 
the  ears,  the  spirit  of  smelling  reach  the  nostrils,  that  of  taste 
the  mouth,  and  causing  that  of  touch  to  pen-ade  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bodv. 

XXX III.  There  are  also  many  various  fountains  of  instruc- 
tion, by  means  of  which  most  nutritious  reasonings  -  have 
sprung  up  like  the  trunks  of  palm-trees ;  "  for,"  says  Moses, 

*  Gtmesis  iL  6. 
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^*  thej  came  to  Ailisim,  and  in  Aileim  there  were  twelre  fimu* 
tains  of  water  and  seven^  tmnks  of  palm-trees.  And  thej 
pitched  their  tents  there  by  the  side  of  the  water.***  The 
name  Aileim  is  interpreted  to  mean  **  vestibules/*  a  sjmbol  of 
the  approach  to  virtue.  For  as  vestibules  are  the  beginning 
of  a  house,  so  also  are  the  encyclical  preliminary  branches  of 
instruction  the  beginning  of  virtue,  and  twelve  is  the  perfect 
number,  of  which  the  circle  of  the  zodiac  in  the  heaven  is  a 
witness,  studded  as  it  is  with  such  numbers  of  brilliant  con- 
stellations. The  periodical  revolution  of  the  sun  is  another 
witness,  for  he  accomplishes  his  circle  in  twelve  months,  and 
men  also  reckon  the  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  as  equal 
in  number  to  the  months  of  the  year,  and  the  passages  are  not 
few  in  which  Moses  celebrates  this  number,  describing  the 
twelve  tribes  of  his  nation,  appointing  by  law  the  offering  of 
the  twelve  cakes  of  shewbread,  and  ordering  twelve  stones,  on 
which  inscriptions  are  engpnaved,  to  be  woven  into  the  sacred 
robe  of  the  garment,  reaching  down  to  the  feet  of  the  high- 
priest,  on  his  oracular  dress. 

He  also  celebrates  the  number  seven,  multiplied  by  the 
number  ten ;  at  one  time  speaking  of  the  seventy  palm-trees 
by  the  fountains,  and  in  other  passages  he  speaJts  of  the 
elders,  who  were  only  seventy  in  number,  to  whom  the  divine 
and  prophetical  Spirit  was  vouchsafed.  And  again,  it  is  the 
same  number  of  heifers  which  are  sacrificed  at  the  solemn  fes- 
tival of  the  feast  of  tabemacles,t  in  a  regular  and  proper 
division  and  order,  for  they  are  not  all  sacrificed  together,  but 
in  seven  days,  the  beginning  being  made  with  thirteen  bulls ; 
for  thus,  by  every  day  subtracting  one  till  they  come  to  the 
number  seven,  the  arranged  number  of  seventy  is  properly 
completed. 

And  when  they  have  come  to  the  gates  of  virtue,  the  pre- 
liminary liberal  sciences,  and  have  seen  the  fountains,  and  the 
stems  of  the  palm-trees  growing  by  them,  they  are  said  to 
pitch  their  tents,  not  by  the  palm-trees,  but  by  the  waters. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  those  who  carry  off  the  prizes  of  per- 
fect virtue  are  adorned  with  palm-leaves  and  with  fillets ;  but 
those  who  are  still  exercising  themselves  in  the  preliminary 
branches  of  instruction,  as  people  thirsting  for  learning,  settle 

■ 
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theraseWes  by  the  side  of  those  sciences  which  are  able  to 
bedew  and  irrigate  their  sods. 

XXXIV.  Such  then  are  the  fountains  of  intennediate  in- 
struction. Let  us  now  consider  the  fountain  of  follj,  concerning 
which  the  lawgiver  speaks  thus,  "  Whosoever  shall  lie  with  ft 
woman  who  is  sitting  apart  has  uncovered  her  fountain,  and 
she  has  uncovered  the  issue  of  her  blood ;  they  shall  both  be 
destroyed.***  He  here  calls  the  external  sense  a  woman,  re- 
presenting the  mind  as  her  husband.  When  therefore  the 
woman,  having  forsaken  her  legitimate  husband,  settles  near 
those  objects  of  the  external  sense  which  allures  and  destroys, 
and  embraces  them  all  in  an  amorous  manner;  then  there- 
fore, if  the  mind  be  turned  to  sleep  when  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  awakened,  it  has  uncovered  the  fountain  of  the 
external  sense,  that  is  itself,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  rendered 
itself,  without  a  covering  and  \i*ithout  a  wall,  and  easy  to  be 
plotted  against.  But  nevertheless  the  woman  also  has  un- 
covered the  fountain  of  her  blood,  for  every  external  sense, 
when  flowing  towards  the  external  object  appreciable  by  it,  is 
cheered  and  restrained  by  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
reason  ;  and  it  is  left  in  a  solitary  condition,  being  deprived  of 
any  proper  governor.  And  as  the  most  terrible  misfortune  for 
a  city  is  to  be  without  walls,  so  the  most  unfortunate  state  for 
a  soul  is  to  be  without  a  guardian. 

When,  then,  is  it  without  a  guardian  ?  Is  it  not  when  the 
sight  is  without  any  covering,  being  poured  forth  upon  the 
objects  of  sight ;  and  when  the  hearing  is  without  a  covering, 
being  occupied  in  drinking  in  all  kinds  of  sounds ;  and  when 
the  sense  of  smell  is  uncovered,  and  the  kindred  powers  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  so  are  most  ready  to  suffer  whatever 
the  invading  enemy  may  be  disposed  to  inflict?  And  that 
speech  is  uncovered  and  uttered  which  speaks  ten  thousand 
things  in  an  unseasonable  manner,  without  any  thing  to 
restrain  its  impetuosity ;  therefore  flowing  on  unrestrainedly, 
it  overturns  many  noble  purposes  and  plans  of  life  which  were 
previously  sailing  on  erect  as  thou<^h  in  calm  weather. 

This  is  that  great  deluge  in  which  **  the  cataracts  of  heaven 

were  opened  '*t — by  heaven  I  here  mean  of  the  mind — and 

the  fountains  of  the  bottomless  pit  were  revealed :  that  is  to 

say,-  of  the  outward  sense ;  for  in  this  way  alone  is  the  soul 

*  Leviticoi  xx.  18.  t  Oenenii  vii.  IL 
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firom  «bore«  m  from  the  beftiren  of  the  muid.  end  the  pewkma 
iffSgetiJig  it  from  belov«  ee  from  the  eenh  of  the  outsmid 
leeiee.  For  whidi  reeson  Moief  fbrhids  a  man  to  aneorer 
the  nakednem  of  hit  father  or  his  mother,*  well  knowing  how 
great  an  eril  it  is  not  to  check  and  to  conceal  the  offinioes  of  the 
nind  and  of  the  external  sense,  bat  to  bring  them  forward  and 
display  them  as  though  thej  were  good  actions. 

jUuCV*  These  are  the  fountains  of  erron.  We  must  now 
examine  that  of  prudence.  To  this  one  it  is  that  perserenmce, 
that  b  to  saj,  Rebecca,  descends  rf  u>d  after  she  has  filled  up 
the  whole  ressel  ci  her  soul  she  goes  up  again,  the  lawgirer, 
most  strictly  in  accordance  with  natural  truth,  calling  her 
return  an  ascent;  for  whoever  brings  his  mind  to  descend 
from  OTcr-anrogant  haughtiness  is  raised  to  a  great  height  of 
virtue.  For  Moses  sajs,  *'  And  having  gone  down  to  the 
fountain,  she  filled  her  ewer,  and  went  up  again***  This  is 
that  divine  wisdom  from  which  all  the  particalar  sciences  are 
irrigated,  and  all  the  souls  which  love  contemplation  and  are 
filled  with  a  love  of  what  is  most  excellent;  and  to  this 
fountain  the  sacred  scripture  most  appropriately  assigns  a 
name,  calling  it  ''judgment**  and  "holy."  For  save  the 
historian,  '*  Having  turned  back,  they  came  to  the  fountain  of 
judgment ;  this  is  the  fountain  of  Caddes,*'^  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  Caddes  is  holy.  It  all  but  cries  out  and 
shouts  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  holy,  bringing  with  it  nothing 
of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  universe  by 
which  all  contrarieties  are  separated  from  one  another. 

XXXVI.  We  must  now  speak  also  concerning  that  highest 
and  most  excellent  of  fountains  which  the  Father  of  the 
universe  wpake  of  bv  the  mouths  of  the  prophets ;  for  he  has 
said  somewhere,  '*  They  have  left  me,  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
they  have  digged  for  themselves  cisterns  already  worn  out, 
which  will  not  be  able  to  hold  water  ;'*§  therefore  God  is  the 
most  ancient  of  all  fountaiui.  And  is  not  this  very  natural? 
For  he  it  is  who  has  irrigated  the  whole  of  this  world :  and  I 
am  amazed  when  I  hear  that  this  is  the  fountain  of  life,  for 
God  alone  is  the  caune  of  animation  and  life,  and  most 
eipecially  of  rational  animation  and  of  that  life  which  is  in 

*  Ltviticut  xviii.  7.  t  GcnMis  xiiv.  15.  t 
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union  with  prudence;  for  the  matter  is  dead.  But  God  is 
something  more  than  life ;  he  is,  as  he  himself  has  said,  the 
everlasting  fountain  of  living. 

But  the  wicked  having  fled  away,  and  having  passed  their 
time  without  ever  tasting  the  draught  of  immortality,  have 
digged,  insane  persons  that  they  are,  for  themselves,  and  not 
first  for  God,  having  preferred  their  own  actions  to  the 
heavenly  and  celestial  things,  and  the  things  which  proceed 
from  care  to  those  which  are  spontaneous  and  ready.  Then 
they  dig,  not  as  the  wise  men  Abraham  and  Isaac  did,  making 
wells,  but  cisterns,  which  have  no  good  nutritious  stream 
belonging  to  and  proceeding  from  themselves,  but  requiring  an 
influx  from  without,  which  must  proceed  from  instruction. 
While  the  teachers  are  always  pouring  into  the  ears  of  their 
disciples  all  kinds  of  doctrines  and  speculations  of  science 
altogether,  admonishing  them  to  retain  them  in  their  minds, 
and  to  preser\'e  them  when  faithfully  committed  to  memoiy. 

But  now  they  are  but  wcra-out  cisterns,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  channels  of  the  ill-educated  soul  are  broken  and  leakr,  not 
being  able  to  hold  and  to  preserve  the  influx  of  those  streams 
which  are  able  to  profit 

XXXVII.  We  have  now  then  said  as  much  as  the  time  will 
permit  us  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  fountains ,  and  it  is 
with  great  accuracy  and  propriety  that  the  sacred  scriptures 
represent  Hagar  as  found  at  the  fountain,  snd  not  as  dravring 
water  from  it :  for  the  soul  has  not  as  vet  made  such  an 
advance  as  to  be  fit  to  use  the  unmixed  draught  of  wisdom  ; 
but  it  is  not  forbidden  from  making  its  abode  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  all  the  road  which  is  made  by  instruction  is  easy 
to  travel,  and  most  safe,  and  most  solid,  and  strong,  on  which 
account  tbe  scripture  tells  us  that  she  was  found  in  the  road 
leading  to  Shur ;  and  the  name  Shur  being  interpreted  means 
a  wall  or  a  direction*  Therefore  its  convicter,  speaking  to  the 
soul,  says,  "Whence  comest  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou?** 
And  it  says,  not  because  it  doubts,  and  not  so  much  by  way  of 
asking  a  question,  as  in  a  downcast  and  reproachful  spirit,  for 
an  angel  cannot  be  ignorant  of  anything  that  concerns  us,  and 
a  proof  of  this  is,  that  he  is  well  acquainted  even  with  the 
things  which  are  in  the  womb,  and  which  are  invisible  to  the 
creature,  inasmuch  as  be  says,  **  Behold  thou  art  witli  child, 
and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  caH  ^^  \as&& 
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Ishmaor;**  for  to  know  that  that  which  is  conceived  is  a  male 
child  does  not  belong  to  human  power,  any  more  than  it  does  to 
foretell  the  description  of  life  which  the  child  who  is  not  jet 
bom  will  adopt,  namelj,  that  it  will  be  rude  life,  and  not  that 
of  a  citizen  or  of  a  polished  man. 

The  expression,  **  Whence  comest  thou?**  is  said  by  way  of 
reproving  the  soul,  which  is  fleeing  from  the  better  and  domi- 
nant opinion,  of  which  she  is  the  handmaiden,  not  in  name 
more  than  in  facU  and  by  remaining  in  subjection  to  which 
she  would  gain  great  glory.  And  the  expression,  '*  And  whither 
goest  then  ?**  means,  you  are  running  after  uncertain  things, 
having  discarded  and  thrown  away  confessed  good.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  praise  her  for  rejoicing  at  this  admo> 
nition.  And  she  shows  a  proof  of  her  delighting  in  it,  by  not 
bringing  any  accusation  against  her  mistress,  and  by  attribut- 
ing the  cause  of  her  running  away  to  her  own  self,  and  by 
her  making  no  reply  to  the  second  question,  "  Whither  goest 
thou?"  for  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  ;  and  it  is  both  safe  and 
necessaiy  to  restrain  one*s  self  from  speaking  of  what  is  uncer- 
tain. 

XXXVIII.  Therefore  the  convicter  of  the  soul  approving  of 
her  in  respect  of  her  obedience  says.  Return  unto  thy  mistress; 
for  the  government  of  the  teacher  is  profitable  to  the  disciple, 
and  servitude  in  subjection  to  wisdom  is  advantageous  to  her 
who  is  imperfect ;  and  when  thou  retumest,  *'  be  thou  humbled 
under  her  hands:'* — a  very  beautiful  humiliation,  compre- 
hending the  destruction  of  irrational  pride.  For  thus,  after  a 
?entle  travail,  thou  wilt  bring  forth  a  male  child,  by  name 
shmael,  corrected  by  divine  admonitions  ;  for  Ishmael,  being 
interpreted,  means  **  the  hearing  of  God ;  **  and  hearing  is 
considered  as  entitled  to  only  the  second  prize  after  seeing ; 
but  seeing  is  the  inheritance  of  the  legitimate  and  first-bom 
son,  Israel;  for  the  name  Israel,  being  interpreted,  means 
"  seeing  God." 

For  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  hear  false  statements  as 
though  they  were  true,  because  hearing  is  a  deceitful  thing ; 
but  seeing  is  a  sense  which  cannot  be  deceived,  by  which  a 
man  perceives  existing  things  as  they  really  are.  But  the 
angel  describes  the  c  laracteristics  of  the  disposition  which  is 
bom  of  Hagar,  by  saying  that  he  will  be  a  mde  man ;  as  if 
Ire  had  said  that  he  would  be  a  man  wise  about  rada  matters. 
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and  not  as  yet  thought  worthy  of  that  wliich  is  the  truly  divine 
and  politick  portion  of  life :  and  this  is  virtue,  By  means  of 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  moral  character  to  he  humanised. 
And  by  his  saying,  **  His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him,**  he  means  to  describe  the  design 
and  plan  of  life  of  a  sophist,  who  professes  an  over-curious 
scepticism,  and  who  rejoices  in  disputatious  arguments. 

Such  a  man  shoots  at  all  the  followers  of  learning,  and  in 
his  own  person  opposes  all  men,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
and  18  shot  at  by  all  who  very  natmrally  repel  him  as  if  they 
were  acting  in  defence  of  their  own  o&pring,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  doctrines  which  their  soul  has  brought  forth. 

He  also  adds  a  third  characteristic  of  him,  saying,  **  He  shall 
dwell  before  the  face  of  all  his  brethren.**  In  these  words  all 
but  expressly  declaring  that  he  will  wage  an  everlasting  battle 
and  war  against  them,  face  to  £Eu;e,  for  ever.  Therefore  the 
soul,  which  is  pregnant  with  sophistical  reasoning,  says  to  the 
cx>nvicter  who  is  addressing  her,  '*  Thou  art  God,  who  hast  be- 
held me  :**  an  expression  equivalent  to,  Thou  art  the  creator 
of  my  plans  and  of  my  offspring.  And  may  we  not  look  upon 
this  as  a  veiy  natural  reply  on  her  part  ?  For  of  these  souls 
which  are  free,  and,  as  it'  were  truly  citizens,  the  Creator  is 
free,  and  a  deliverer;  but  of  slavish  minds,  slaves  are  the 
creators. 

And  the  angels  are  the  servants  of  God,  and  are  considered 
actual  gods  by  those  who  are  in  toil  and  slavery  :  on  this  ac- 
count, says  Moses,  she  called  the  well,  **  The  well  where  I  saw 
in  front  of  me.*'  But  0,  thou  soul !  advancing  in  wisdom  and 
plunging  deep  into  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of 
encvclical  instruction,  thou  wast  not  able  to  see  the  cause  of 
thy  knowledge  in  instruction  as  in  a  mirror.  But  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  such  a  well  is  in  the  midst,  between 
Caddes  and  Barad ;  and  the  name  Barad,  being  interpreted, 
means  '*in  common,**  and  Caddes  means  **holy;**  for  the 
person  who  is  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  is  on  the  confines 
between  what  is  holy  and  what  is  profane,  fleeing  from  what  is 
wicked,  and  being  not  yet  able  to  live  in  the  comnany  of  what 
is  perfectly  good. 
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A  TREATISE 

on  run  qvannm 

WHY  CERTAIN  KAllES  IN  THE  HOLY  SCBIFTUBSB 

ARE  CHANGED. 

I.  "  Abraham  was  ninetj  and  nine  years  old ;  and  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  thy  God.'** 
The  number  of  nine,  when  added  to  the  number  ninety,  is 
Tory  near  to  a  hundred ;  in  which  number  the  self-taught  race 
shone  forth,  namely  Isaac,  the  most  excellent  joy  of  aU  ei^'oy- 
mants ;  for  he  was  bom  when  his  father  was  a  hundred  years 
old.  Moreover  the  first  fruits  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  given 
up  to  the  priests  ;t  for  they  having  taken  tithes,  offer  up  other 
tenths  from  them  as  from  their  own  fruits,  which  thus  com- 
prise the  number  of  a  huudred ;  for  tho  number  ten  is  the 
symbol  of  improvement,  and  the  number  a  hundred  is  the 
symbol  of  perfection ;  and  he  that  is  in  the  middle  is  always 
striving  to  reach  the  extremity,  exerting  the  inborn  goodness 
of  his  nature,  by  which  he  says,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
has  Appeared  to  him. 

But  do  not  thou  think  that  this  appearance  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  body,  for  they  see  no  things  but  such  as  are 
perceptible  to  the  outward  senses ;  but  those  objects  of  the 
outward  senses  are  compound  ones,  full  of  destruction;  but 
the  Deity  is  not  a  compound  object,  and  is  indestructible :  but 
the  eye  which  receives  the  impression  of  the  divine  appear- 
ance is  the  eye  of  the  soul;  for  besides  this,  those  things 
which  it  is  only  the  eyes  of  the  body  that  see,  are  only  seen  by 
them  because  they  take  light  as  a  coacyutor,  and  light  is 
different,  both  from  the  object  seen  and  from  the  things  which 
see  it 

But  all  these  things  which  the  soul  sees  of  itself,  and 
through  its  own  power,  it  sees  without  the  cooperation  of  any 
thing  or  any  one  else  ;  for  the  things  which  the  soul  does  thus 
comprehend  are  a  light  to  themselves,  and  in  the  same  way 
also  we  learn  the  sciences ;  for  the  mind,  applying  its  never- 
closing  and  never-slumbering  eye  to  their  doctrines  and  specu- 
lations, sees  them  by  no  spurious  light,  but  by  that  genuine 
*  QenMii  xriL  1.  f  Namben  xviii.  26. 
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light  which  shines  forth  from  itself.  When  therefore  jou 
hear  that  God  has  been  seen  by  man,  jou  most  consider  that 
this  is  suid  without  anj  reference  to  that  light  which  is  per- 
ceptible by  the  external  senses,  for  it  is  natural  that  that 
which  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect  should  be  presented 
to  the  intellect  alone ;  and  the  fountain  of  the  purest  light  is 
God ;  so  that  when  God  appears  to  the  soul  he  pours  forth 
his  beams  without  any  shade,  and  beaming  with  the  most 
radiant  brilliancy. 

II.  Do  not,  however,  think  that  the  living  God,  he  who  is 
truly  living,  is  ever  seen  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any 
human  being ;  for  we  have  no  power  in  ourselves  to  see  any 
thing,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  conceive  any  adequate 
notion  of  him ;  we  have  no  external  sense  suited  to  that  pur^ 
pose  (for  he  is  not  an  object  which  can  be  discerned  by  the 
outward  sense),  nor  any  strength  adequate  to  it:  therefore, 
Moses,  the  spectator  of  the  invisible  nature,  the  man  who  really 
saw  God  (for  the  sacred  scriptures  say  that  he  entered  **  into 
the  darkness,***  by  which  expression  they  mean  figuratively  to 
intimate  the  invisible  essence),  having  investigated  every  part 
of  every  thing,  sought  to  see  clearly  the  much-desired  and  only 
God ;  but  when  he  found  nothing,  not  even  any  appearance  at 
all  resembling  what  he  had  hoped  to  behold ;  he,  then,  giving 
up  all  idea  of  receiving  instruction  on  that  point  from  any 
other  source,  flies  to  the  very  being  himself  whom  he  was 
seeking,  and  entreats  him,  saying,  *'  Show  me  thyself  that  I 
mav  see  thee  so  as  to  know  thee/*t 

But,  nevertheless,  he  fails  to  obtain  the  end  which  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  and  which  he  had  accounted  the  most  all- 
sufficient  gift  for  the  most  excellent  race  of  creation,  mankind, 
namely  a  knowledge  of  those  bodies  and  things  which  are 
behw  the  living  God.  For  it  is  said  unto  him,  **  Thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  shall  not  be  beheld  by  thee.**{ 
As  if  it  were  meant  to  answer  him :  Those  bodies  and  things 
which  are  beneath  the  living  God  may  come  within  thy  com- 
prehension, even  though  every  thing  would  not  be  at  once 
comprehended  by  thee,  since  that  one  being  is  not  by  his 
nature  capable  of  being  beheld  by  man.  And  what  wonder  is 
there  if  the  living  God  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  comprehen- 
sion of  man,  when  even  the  mind  that  is  in  each  of  us  is 
•  Exodua  XX.  21.       t  Exodua  xxxiiL  13.        t  Ex.<id»axssaSi.nS^ 
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unintelligible  and  unknown  to  us  ?  Who  has  ever  beheld  the 
essence  of  the  soul  ?  the  obscure  nature  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  contests  among  the  sophists  who 
have  brought  forward  opposite  opinions,  some  of  which  are 
inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  nature. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  reason  that  no 
proper  name  could  with  propriety  be  assigned  to  him  who  is 
in  truth  the  iiving  God.  Do  you  not  see  that  to  the  prophet 
who  is  really  desirous  of  making  an  honest  inquiry  after  the 
truth,  and  who  asks  what  answer  he  b  to  give  to  those  who 
question  him  as  to  the  name  of  him  who  has  sent  him,  he 
says,  *'  I  am  that  I  am,"*  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  **  It 
is  my  nature  to  be,  not  to  be  described  by  name  :**  but  in 
order  that  the  human  race  may  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  any 
appellation  which  they  may  give  to  the  most  excellent  of 
beings,  I  allow  }ou  to  use  the  word  Lord  as  a  name ;  the  Lord 
God  of  three  natures— of  instruction,  and  of  holiness,  and  of 
the  practice  of  virtue;  of  which  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  recorded  as  the  symbols.  For  this,  says  he,  is  the 
everlasting  name,  as  if  it  had  been  investigated  and  discerned 
in  time  as  it  exists  in  reference  to  us,  and  not  in  that  time 
which  was  before  all  time ;  and  it  is  also  a  memorial  not 
placed  beyond  recollection  or  intelligence,  and  again  it  is 
addressed  to  persons  who  have  been  bom,  not  to  uncreated 
natures. 

For  these  men  have  need  of  the  complete  use  of  the  divine 
name  who  come  to  a  created  or  mortal  generation,  in  order 
that,  if  they  cannot  attain  to  the  best  thing,  they  may  at  least 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  name,  and  arrange  themselves  in 
accordance  with  that ;  and  the  sacred  oracle  which  is  delivered 
as  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  speaks  of  the 
proper  name  of  God  never  having  been  revealed  to  any  one, 
when  God  is  represented  as  saying,  "  For  I  have  not  shown 
them  my  name;'*t  for  by  a  slight  change  in  the  figure  of 
speech  here  used,  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  would  be  some* 
thing  of  this  kind :  *'  My  proper  name  I  have  not  revealed  to 
them,**  but  only  that  which  is  commonly  used,  though  with 
some  misapplication,  because  of  the  reasons  above-mentioned. 

And,  indeed,  the  living  God  is  so  completely  indescribable, 
that  even  those  powers  which  minister  unto  him  do  not 
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announce  his  proper  name  to  us.  At  all  eventBi  after  the- 
wrestling  match  in  which  the  pracdser  of  virtue  wrestled  for 
the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  he  savs  to  the  invisihlo 
Master,  "Tell  me  thy  name;***  hut  he  said,  '*Whj  askest 
thou  me  mj  name  ?*'  And  he  does  not  tell  him  his  peculiar 
and  proper  name,  for  savs  he,  it  is  sufficient  for  thee  to  he 
taught  mj  ordinary  explanations.  But  as  for  names  which 
are  the  symbols  of  created  things,  do  not  seek  to  find  them 
among  immortal  natures. 

III.  Therefore  do  not  doubt  either  whether  that  which  is 
more  ancient  than  any  existing  thing  is  indescribable,  when 
his  very  word  is  not  to  be  mentioned  by  us  according  to  its 
proper  name.  So  that  we  must  understand  that  the  expression, 
*'The  Lord  was  seen  by  Abraham,  "t  means  not  as  if  the 
Cause  of  all  things  had  shone  forth  and  become  visible,  (for 
what  human  mind  is  able  to  contain  the  greatness  of  his 
appearance  ?)  but  as  if  some  one  of  the  powers  which  surround 
him,  that  is  to  say,  his  kingly  power,  had  presented  itself  to 
the  sight,  for  the  appellation  Lord  belongs  to  authority  and 
sovereignty. 

But  when  our  mind  was  occupied  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
ChaldsBans,  studying  the  sublime  things  which  exist  in  the 
world,  it  made  as  it  were  the  circuit  of  all  the  efficient  powers 
as  causes  of  what  existed ;  but  when  it  emigrated  from  the 
Chaldsean  doctrines,  it  then  knew  that  it  was  moving  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  a  governor,  of  whose  authority  it 
perceived  the  appearance.  On  which  account  it  is  said,  "  The 
Lord,"  not  the  living  God,  "  was  seen ;"  as  if  it  had  been 
meant  to  say,  the  king  appeared,  he  who  was  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  who  was  not  as  yet  recognized  by  the  soul,  which, 
indeed,  was  late  in  learning,  but  which  did  not  continue  for 
ever  in  ignorance,  but  received  a  notion  of  there  being  an 
authority  and  governing  power  among  existing  things. 

And  when  the  ruler  has  appeared,  then  he  in  a  still  greater 
degree  benefits  his  disciple  and  beholder,  saying,  *'  I  am  thy 
God  ;**J  for  I  should  say  to  him,  **  What  is  there  of  aU  the 
things  which  form  a  part  of  creation  of  which  thou  art  not  the 
God  ?**  But  his  word,  which  is  his  interpreter,  will  teach  me 
that  he  is  not  at  present  speaking  of  the  world,  of  which  he  is 
by  all  means  the  creator  and  the  God,  but  about  the  souls  0/ 
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men,  which  he  has  thought  worthy  of  a  different  kind  of  care  r 
for  he  thinks  fit  to  be  called  the  Lord  and  Master  of  bad 
men,  but  the  God  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  advancement 
and  improvement ;  and  of  those  which  are  the  most  excellent 
and  the  most  perfect,  both  Lord  and  God  at  once.  On  which 
account,  having  made  Pharaoh  the  veiy  extreme  instance  of 
impiety,  he  has  never  once  called  himself  hb  Lord  or  his  God ; 
but  he  calls  the  wise  Moses  so,  for  he  says  to  him,  "  Behold  I 
give  thee  as  a  god  to  Pharaoh.***  But  he  has  in  many  passages 
of  the  sacred  oracles  delivered  by  him,  caUed  himself  Lord. 
For  instance,  we  read  such  a  passage  as  this :  "  Thus  says  the 
Lord  ;**t  and  at  the  veiy  beginning  we  read,  **  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord,  say  unto  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  all  the  things  which  I  say  unto  thee.'*^  And 
Moses,  in  another  place,  says,  '*  Behold,  when  I  go  forth  out  of 
the  city  I  will  spread  out  my  hands  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
sounds  shall  cease,  and  the  hail,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
rain,  that  thou  mayest  know  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's ;" 
that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that  is  made  of  body  or  of  earth, 
*'  and  that  thou,**  that  is  the  mind  which  bears  in  itself  the 
images  of  things,  "and  thy  servants,"  that  is  the  particular 
reasonings  which  act  as  body-guards  to  the  mind,  **  for  I  know 
that  ye  do  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  ;"§  by  which  he  means  not 
the  Lord  who  is  spoken  of  commonly  and  in  different  senses, 
but  him  who  is  truly  the  Master  of  all  things. 

For  there  is  in  truth  no  created  Lord,  not  even  if  a  king 
shall  have  extended  his  authority  and  spread  it  from  one  end 
of  the  world  even  to  the  other  end,  but  only  the  uncreated 
God,  the  real  governor,  whose  authority  he  who  reverences  and 
fears  receives  a  most  beneficial  reward,  namely,  the  admo- 
nitions of  God,  but  utterly  miserable  destruction  awaits  the 
man  who  despises  him ;  therefore  he  is  held  forth  as  the  Lord 
of  the  foolish,  striking  them  with  a  terror  which  is  appropriate 
to  him  as  ruler.  But  he  is  the  God  of  those  who  are  im- 
proved ;  as  we  read  now,  "  I  am  thy  God,  I  am  thy  God,  be 
thou  increased  and  multiplied.** ||  And  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  perfect,  he  is  both  together,  both  Lord  and  God ;  as 
we   read  in  the  ten  commandments,  '*!  am  the  Lord  thy 
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God.'**  And  in  another  passage  it  is  written,  *'  The  Lord 
God  of  our  fathers,  "t 

For  he  thinks  it  right  for  the  wicked  man  to  he  goremed  bj  a 
master  as  b  j  a  lord  ;  that,  being  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  groan* 
ing,  he  may  have  the  fear  of  a  master  suspended  over  him ;  but 
him  who  is  advancing  in  improvement  he  thinks  deserving  to 
receive  benefits  as  from  God  in  order  that  bj  means  of  these 
benefits  he  may  arrive  at  perfection ;  and  him  who  is  complete 
and  perfect  he  thinks  should  be  both  governed  as  bj  the  Lord« 
and  benefited  as  bj  God  ;  for  the  last  man  remains  for  ever  un- 
changeable, and  he  is,  by  all  means  and  in  all  respects,  the  man 
of  God :  and  this  is  especially  shown  to  be  the  &ct  in  the  case 
of  Moses ;  for,  says  the  scripture,  **  This  is  the  blessing  which 
Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed. "{  0  the  man  thus  thought 
worthy  of  this  all-beautiful  and  sacred  recompense,  to  give 
himself  as  a  requital  for  the  divine  Providence  !  But  do  not 
thou  think  that  he  is  in  the  same  sense  a  man  and  the  man 
of  God ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  a  man  as  being  a  possession  of 
God,  but  the  man  of  God  as  boasting  in  and  being  benefited 
by  him.  And  if  thou  wishest  to  have  God  as  the  inheritance 
of  thy  mind,  then  do  thou  in  the  first  place  labour  to  become 
yourself  an  inheritance  worthy  of  him,  and  thou  wilt  be  such 
if  thou  avoidest  all  laws  made  by  hands  and  volimtary. 

IV.  But  it  is  not  right  to  be  ignorant  of  this  thing  either, 
that  the  statement,  **  I  am  thy  God,**§  is  made  by  a  certain 
figurative  misuse  of  language  rather  than  with  strict  propriety; 
for  the  living  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  living,  does  not  consist 
in  relation  to  anything ;  for  he  himself  is  full  of  himself,  and 
he  is  sufficient  for  himself,  and  he  existed  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  equally  after  the  creation  of  the  universe ;  for 
he  is  immovable  and  unchangeable,  ha>'ing  no  need  of  any 
other  thing  or  being  whatever,  so  that  all  thmgs  belong  to  him, 
but,  properly  spealang,  he  does  not  belong  to  anything.  And 
of  the  powers  which  he  has  extended  towards  creation  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  which  is  thus  put  together,  some  are 
spoken  of,  as  it  were,  in  relation  to  these  things;  as  for 
instance  his  kingly  and  his  beneficent  power ;  for  he  is  the 
king  of  something,  and  the  benefactor  of  something  there 
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being  inevitably  sometbing  wbicb  is  ruled  over  and  wbich 
receives  tbe  benefits. 

Akin  to  tbese  powers  is  the  creative  power  which  is  called 
God :  for  by  means  of  this  power  the  Father,  who  begot  and 
created  all  things,  did  also  disperse  and  arrange  them ;  so  that 
the  expression,  **  I  am  thy  God,'*  is  equivalent  to,  *'  I  am  thy 
maker  and  creator  ;**  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  giftis 
to  have  him  for  one*s  maker,  who  has  also  been  the  maker  of 
the  whole  world.  The  soul,  indeed,  of  the  wicked  man  he  did 
not  make,  for  wickedness  is  hateful  to  God ;  and  the  soul, 
which  is  between  good  and  bad,  he  made  not  by  himself  alone, 
according  to  the  most  sacred  historian  Moses,  since  that,  like 
wax,  was  about  to  receive  the  different  impressions  of  good  and 
evil.  On  which  account  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures,  *'  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  image/*  that  if  it  receives  a  bad  im- 
pression it  may  appear  to  be  the  work  of  others,  but  if  it  re- 
ceives a  good  impression  it  may  then  appear  to  be  the  work  of 
him  who  is  the  Creator  only  of  what  is  beautiful  and  good. 

By  all  means,  therefore,  that  must  be  a  good  man  to  whom 
he  says,  **  I  am  thy  God,'*  as  he  has  had  him  alone  for  his 
creator  without  the  co-operation  of  any  other  being.  More- 
over he  brings  up  with  diis  that  doctrine  which  is  established 
in  many  other  passages,  showing  that  God  is  the  creator  only 
of  those  men  who  are  virtuous  and  wise ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
company  has  voluntarily  deprived  itself  of  the  abundant 
possession  of  external  things,  and  has  neglected  those  things 
which  are  dear  to  the  flesh.  For  the  athletes  of  vigorous 
health  and  high  spirit  have  erected  their  servile  bodies  as  a 
sort  of  fortification  against  the  soul,  but  those  men  who  have 
been  devoted  to  tbe  pursuit  of  instruction,  and  who  are  pale, 
and  weak,  and  emaciated,  having  overloaded  the  vigour  of  the 
body  with  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and,  if  one  must  tell  the 
plain  truth,  being  entirely  dissolved  into  one  species  of  soul, 
have  through  the  energy  of  their  minds  become  quite  disen* 
tangled  from  the  body. 

Therefore  that  which  is  earthly  is  very  naturally  destroyed 
and  overwhelmed  when  the  entire  mind  resolves  in  every 
particular  to  make  itself  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  n&ce  of 
tbese  persons  is  rare  and  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  one  may 
almost  say  is  unable  to  exist ;  and  the  following  oracle,  which 
IS  given  with  re:fpect  to  Euocb,  proves  thia:  **few«ii  pleased 
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God,  and  he  was  not  found  ;***  for  by  what  kind,  of  contem* 
plation  could  a  man  attain  to  this  good  thing?  What  seas 
must  he  cross  over  ?  What  islands,  or  what  continents,  must 
he  visit?  Must  he  dwell  among  the  Greeks  or  among  the 
barbarians  ?  Are  there  not  even  to  the  present  day  some  of 
those  persons  who  have  attained  to  perfection  in  philosophy, 
who  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wisdom  in  the  world, 
since  there  is  also  no  such  thing  as  a  wise  man  ?  for  that  from 
the  veiy  beginning  of  the  creation  of  mankind  up  to  the 
present  moment,  there  has  never  been  any  one  who  could  be 
considered  entirely  blameless,  for  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  who  is  bound  up  in  a  mortal  body  to  be  entirely  and 
altogether  happy. 

Now  whether  these  things  are  said  correctly  we  will  consider 
at  the  proper  time :  but  at  present  let  us  stick  to  the  subject 
before  us,  and  follow  the  scripture,  and  say  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  wisdom  existing,  and  that  he  who  loves  wisdom  is 
wise.  But  though  the  wise  man  has  thus  an  actual  existence 
he  has  escaped  the  notice  of  us  who  are  wicked :  for  what  is 
good  will  Dot  unite  with  what  is  bad.  On  this  account  it  is 
that  **  the  disposition  which  pleased  God  was  not  found  :**  as  if 
in  truth  it  had  a  real  existence,  but  was  concealed  and  had  fled 
away  to  avoid  auy  meeting  in  the  same  place  with  us,  since  it 
is  said  to  have  been  translated;  the  meaning  of  which  ex- 
pression is  that  it  emigrated  and  departed  from  its  sojourn  in 
this  mortal  life,  to  an  abode  in  immortal  life. 

y.  These  men  then,  being  mad  with  this  divinely  inspired 
madness,  were  made  more  ferocious  ;  but  there  are  others  who 
are  companions  of  a  more  manageable  and  humanised  wisdom. 
By  those  men  piety  is  practised  to  a  most  eminent  degree, 
and  the  observance  due  to  man  is  not  neglected.  And  the 
sacred  oracles  are  witnesses  of  this  in  which  Abraham  is 
addressed  (the  words  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  God),  *'Thou 
shalt  be  pleasing  in  my  sight, "t  that  is  to  say,  thou  shalt  be 
pleasing,  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  my  works,  in  my  eyes  ss 
judge,  and  overseer,  and  superintendant ;  for  if  you  honour  your 
parents,  or  show  mercy  to  the  poor,  or  do  good  to  your  friends, 
or  fight  in  defence  of  your  country,  or  pay  proper  attention  to 
the  common  principles  of  justice  towards  all  men,  you  most 
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certaiulv'are  pleasing  to  those  with  whom  joii  associate,  and 
you  are  also  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God :  for  he  sees  all 
things  with  an  eje  which  never  slumbers,  and  he  unites  to 
himself  with  especial  fiivour  all  that  is  good,  and  that  he  accepts 
and  embraces. 

Therefore  the  practiser  of  virtue,  even  while  praying,  proves 
the  veiy  same  thing,  saying,  **  The  God  to  whom  my  uthers 
were  acceptable,***  and  he  adds  also  the  words  **  before  him,'* 
for  the  sake  of  giving  you  to  know  the  difference,  the  real  prac- 
tical difference  between  the  expression,  *'  to  please  God,"  by 
itself,  and  the  same  words  with  the  addition  of  the  sentence, 
**  before  him.*'  For  the  one  expression  gives  both  meanings, 
and  the  other  only  one.  Thus  also  Moses,  in  his  exhortatoiy 
admonitions,  recommends  his  disciples  such  and  such  things, 
saying,  *'  Thou  shalt  do  what  is  pleasing  before  the  Lord  my 
God."f  as  if  he  were  to  say,  Do  such  things  as  shall  be  worthy 
to  appear  before  God,  and  what  he  when  he  sees  them  will 
accept  And  these  things  are  wont  to  appear  equally  pure 
both  extemaUy  and  internally.^  And  proceeding  onwards 
from  thence  he  wove  the  teut  of  the  tabernacle  with  two 
boundaries  of  space,  placing  a  veil  between  the  two,  in  order  to 
separate  what  is  within  from  what  is  without.  And  also  he 
gilded  the  sacred  ark,  the  place  wherein  the  laws  were  kept, 
both  within  and  without ;  and  he  gave  the  great  high  priest 
two  robes,  the  inner  one  made  of  linen,  and  the  outer  one 
beautifully  embroidered,  with  one  robe  reaching  to  the  feet. 

For  these  and  such  things  as  these  are  symbols  of  the  soul 
which  in  its  inner  parts  shows  itself  pure  towards  God,  and  in  its 
exterior  parts  shows  itself  without  reproach  in  reference  to  the 
world  which  is  perceptible  to  the  outward  senses  and  to  this 
life :  with  great  felicity  therefore  was  this  said  to  the  victorious 
wrestler,  men  he  was  about  to  have  his  brows  crowned  with 
the  garlands  of  victory  :  and  the  declaration  made  with  respect 
to  him  was  of  the  following  tenor,  '*  You  have  been  mightily 
powerful  both  with  God  and  with  men  ;  **  §  for  to  have  a  good 
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reputation  with  both  classes,  namely,  with  the  uncreated  God 
and  with  the  creature,  is  the  task  of  no  small  mind,  but,  if  one 
must  say  the  truth,  it  is  one  fit  for  that  which  is  in  the  am* 
fines  between  the  world  and  God. 

In  short,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  good  man  should  be  an 
attendant  of  God,  for  the  creature  is  an  object  of  care  to  the 
Ruler  and  Father  of  the  universe ;  for  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know,  that  even  before  the  creation  of  the  world  God  was 
himself  sufficient  to  himself,  and  that  he  remained  as  much  a 
friend  as  before  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  having 
undergone  any  change  ?  Why  then  did  he  make  what  did  not 
exist  before  ?  Because  he  was  good  and  bounteous.  Shall  we 
not  then,  we  who  are  slaves,  follow  our  master,  admiring,  in  an 
exceeding  degree,  the  great  first  Cause  of  all  things,  and  not 
altogether  despising  our  own  nature  ? 

VI.  But  after  he  has  said,  *'  Be  thou  pleasing  to  me  before 
me,"  he  adds  further,  *'  and  be  thou  blameless,**  using  here  a 
natural  consequence  and  connection  of  the  previous  sentence. 
Do  thou  therefore  all  the  more  apply  thyself  to  what  is  good 
that  thou  mayest  be  pleasing;  and  if  thou  canst  not  be 
pleasing,  at  all  events  abstain  from  open  sins,  that  thou  may- 
est not  incur  reproach.  For  he  who  does  right  is  praise- 
worthy, and  he  who  avoids  doing  wrong  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
And  the  most  important  prize  is  assigned  to  those  who  do 
right,  namely,  the  prize  of  feeling  that  they  are  acceptable  to 
God :  but  the  second  prize  belongs  to  those  who  do  no  sin, 
that,  namely,  of  avoiding  blame ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
the  mortal  race  of  mankind,  the  doing  no  sin  is  set  down  as 
equivalent  to  doing  right ;  for  who,  as  Job  says,  is  "  pure  from 
pollution,  even  if  his  life  be  but  one  single  day  long  ?*** 

In  fact,  the  things  which  pollute  the  soul  are  infijaite  in 
number,  and  it  is  impossible  completely  to  wash  them  away 
and  to  efiace  their  stains ;  for  there  are,  of  necessity,  left  dis- 
asters which  are  akin  to  every  mortal  man,  which  it  is  natural 
indeed  to  weaken,  but  impossible  wholly  to  eradicate.  Does 
any  one  therefore  seek  a  just,  or  prudent,  or  temperate,  or,  in 
short,  any  perfectly  good  man,  in  this  confused  life  ?  Be  con- 
tent if  you  find  one  who  is  not  wholly  unjust,  or  foolish,  or  in- 
temperate, or  cowardly,  or  who  is  not  utterly  worthless ;  for 
the  avoidance  of  evil  is  a  thing  with  which  to  be  content,  but 

*  Job  ziv.  i. 
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the  complete  acquisition  of  the  virtues  is  uoattainable  to  any 
man,  such  as  is  endowed  with  our  nature. 

It  WB8  therefore  with  great  reason  that  it  ms  said,  *'  and  be 
thou  blameless,'*  the  speaker  thinking  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
dition towards  a  happj  life  to  live  without  sin  and  without 
reproach ;  but  the  man  who  has  deliberately  chosen  this  way 
of  life,  promises  to  leave  his  inheritance  in  accordance  with  the 
covenant,  such  as  is  becoming  to  God  to  give,  and  to  a  wise 
man  to  accept,  for  he  says,  **  I  will  place  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  between  thee  ;***  and  covenants  and  testaments 
are  written  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  the 
gift,  so  that  a  testament  is  a  symbol  of  grace,  which  God  has 
placed  between  himself  who  proffers  it  and  man  who  receives 
it ;  and  this  is  the  very  extravagance  of  beneficence,  that  there 
is  nothing  between  God  and  Sae  soul  except  his  own  virgin 
ffrace.  And  I  have  written  two  commentaries  on  the  whole 
discussion  concerning  testaments,  and  for  that  reason  I  now 
deliberately  pass  over  that  subject,  for  the  sake  of  not  appear- 
ing to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before ;  and  also  at  the  same 
time,  because  I  do  not  wish  here  to  interrupt  the  connected 
course  of  this  discussion. 

VIL  And  immediately  afterwards  it  is  said,  **  And  Abra* 
ham  fell  on  his  face :"  was  he  not  about,  in  accordance  with 
the  divine  promises,  to  recognize  himself  and  the  nothingness 
of  the  race  of  mankind,  and  so  to  fall  down  before  him  who 
stood  firm,  by  way  of  displaying  the  conception  which  he  en- 
tertained of  himself  and  of  God  ?  Forsooth  that  God,  standing 
always  in  the  same  place,  moves  the  whole  composition  of  the 
worldy  not  by  means  of  his  legs,  for  he  has  not  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  by  showing  his  unalterable  and  immovable  essence. 
But  man,  being  never  settled  firmly  in  the  same  place,  admits 
of  different  changes  at  different  times,  and  being  tripped  up, 
miserable  man  that  he  is  (for,  in  fact,  his  whole  life  is  one 
continued  stumble),  he  meets  with  a  terrible  fall ;  but  he  who 
does  this  against  his  will  is  ignorant,  and  he  who  does  it 
voluntarily  is  docile ;  on  which  account  he  is  said  to  fall  on  his 
face,  that  b  to  say,  in  his  outward  senses,  in  his  speech,  in 
his  mind,  all  but  crying  out  loudly  and  shouting  that  the  out- 
ward sense  has  fallen,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unable,  by  itself,  to 
feel  as  it  should,  if  it  had  not   been  aroused  by  the  provi- 

*  Gtfoeos  xvii.  2. 
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dence  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  hold  of  the  bodies  irhich  laj  in 
its  way.  And  speech  too  has  fallen,  being  unable  to  give  a 
proper  explanation  of  anything  in  existence,  unless  he  who 
originallj  made  and  adapted  tne  organ  of  the  voice,  havinff 
opened  its  mouth  and  enabled  its  tongue  to  articulate,  should 
strike  it  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  sounds.  Moreover,  the 
king  of  all  the  mind  has  fallen,  being  deprived  of  its  compre- 
hension, unless  the  Creator  of  all  living  things  were  again  to 
raise  it  up  and  re-estabHsh  it,  and  furnishing  it  with  the  most 
acutely  seeing  eyes,  to  lead  it  to  a  sight  of  incorporeal  things. 

VIII.  Therefore  admiring  this  same  disposition  when  thus 
taking  to  flight,  and  submitting  to  a  voluntary  ML  by  reason  of 
the  confession  which  it  had  made  respecting  the  living  Qod« 
namely,  that  he  stands  in  truth  and  is  one  only,  wmle  all 
other  things  beneath  him  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  motions 
and  alterations,  he  speaks  to  it,  and  allows  it  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  saying,  "  And  I,  behold  my  covenant  is 
with  thee."**  And  this  expression  conceals  beneath  its  figura- 
tive words  such  a  meaning  as  this:  There  are  very  many 
kinds  of  covenants,  which  distribute  graces  and  gifts  to  those 
who  are  worthy  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  highest  kind  of  cove- 
nant of  all  is  I  myself :  for  God,  having  displayed  himself  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  that  beinff  to  be  displayed  who  can* 
not  be  shown  by  the  words  which  ne  has  used,  adds  further, 
**  And  I  too,  behold  my  covenant  ;*  the  beginning  and  fouur 
tain  of  all  graces  is  I  myself. 

For  on  some  persons  God  is  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  his 
graces  by  the  intervention  of  others ;  as,  for  instance,  through 
the  medium  of  earth,  water,  air,  the  sun,  the  moon,  heaven, 
and  other  incorporeal  powers.  But  he  bestows  them  on  others 
through  himself  alone,  exhibiting  himself  as  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  receive  him,  whom  from  that  he  thinks  worthy 
of  another  appellation  :  for  it  is  said  in  the  scripture,  "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Abram,  but  Abraham  shall  thy  name 
be.**  Some,  then,  of  those  persons  who  are  foud  of  disputes, 
and  who  are  always  eager  to  affix  a  stain  upon  what  is  irre- 
proachable, on  things  as  well  as  bodies,  and  who  wage  an 
implacable  war  against  sacred  things,  while  they  calumniate 
everything  which  does  not  appear  to  preserve  strict  decorum  in 
speech,  being  the  symbols  of  nature  which  is  always  fond  of 

*  QQn«(Ux:m.^ 
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being  concealed,  peirertin'g  it  all  so  as  to  give  it  a  worse  ap- 
pearance after  a  verj  accurate  investigation,  do  especially  find 
fault  with  the  changes  of  names. 

And  it  is  only  lately  that  I  heard  an  ungodly  and  impious 
man  mocking  and  ridiculing  these  things,  who  ventured  to  say, 
*'  Surely  they  are  great  and  exceeding  gifts  which  Moses  says 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  offers,  who,  by  the  addition  of 
one  element,  the  one  letter  alpha,  a  superfluous  element;* 
and  then  again  adding  another  element,  the  letter  rho,  appears 
to  have  bestowed  upon  men  a  most  marvellous  and  great 
benefit ;  for  he  has  called  the  wife  of  Abram  Sarrah  instead  of 
Sarah,  doubling  the  Rho,*'  and  connecting  a  number  of  similar 
arguments  without  drawing  breath,  and  joking  and  mocking, 
he  went  through  many  instances.  But  at  no  distant  period  he 
Buffered  a  suitable  punishment  for  his  insane  wickedness ;  for 
on  a  very  slight  and  ordinary  provocation  he  hanged  himself, 
in  order  that  so  polluted  and  impure  a  person  might  not  die  by 
a  pure  and  unpolluted  death. 

IX.  But  we  may  justly,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  else 
from  fjEilling  into  the  same  error,  eradicate  the  erroneous  notions 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  subject,  arguing  the  matter  on 
the  principle  of  natural  philosophy,  and  proving  that  these 
things  which  are  here  said  are  worthy  of  all  attention.  God 
does  not  bestow  on  men  mutes  and  vowels,  or,  in  short,  nouns 
and  verbs ;  since  when  he  created  plants  and  animals,  he  sum- 
moned them  before  man  as  their  governor,  that  he  might  give 
each  of  them  their  appropriate  names  by  a  reference  to  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  all  things  ;  for,  says  the  scripture. 
*'  Whatever  Adam   called    any  tlung,   that  was  the  name 

thereof."  t 

Therefore  since  God  did  not  think  fit  to  take  upon  himself 
even  the  active  imposition  of  the  names,  but  entrusted  the 
task  to  a  wise  man,  the  author  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  himself  gave  and  arranged 
the  different  parts,  and  syllables,  and  letters  of  nouns,  disposing 
not  only  the  vowels,  but  even  the  mutes,  and  that  he  did  this 
too  to  make  a  show  of  liberality  and  exceeding  beneficence? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  so.     But  such  things  as  these  are  the 

*  The  text  her«  is  very  corrupt.    Mangey  adopti  the  emendationa 
of  Markland,  and  I  have  followed  his  tranalation. 
f  Ovnebu  ii,  19, 
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characteristic  marks  of  different  powers ;  small  marks  of  great 
powers,  marks  perceptible  bj  the  outward  senses  of  powers 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  manifest  marks  of  powers 
wluch  are  indistinct ;  and  the  powers  themselves  are  discerned 
in  most  excellent  doctrines,  in  true  and  pure  conceptions,  in 
the  improvement  of  souls. 

And  it  is  easy  to  see  a  proof  of  this  if  we  make  a  beginning 
with  the  man  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  having  his  name 
changed;  for  the  name  Abram,  being  interpreted,  means 
**  sublime  father,**  but  Abraham  means  the  "  elect  father  of 
sound;**  and  how  these  names  differ  from  one  another  we 
shall  know  more  clearly  if  we  first  of  all  read  what  is  exhibited 
under  each  of  them.  Now  using  allegorical  language,  we  call 
that  man  sublime  who  raises  himself  from  the  eaith  to  a  height, 
and  who  devotes  himself  to  the  inspection  of  high  things ;  and 
we  also  call  him  a  haunter  of  high  recions,  and  a  meteorolo* 
gist,  inquiring  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  what  are  his 
motions,  how  he  influences  the  seasons  of  the  year,  advancing 
as  he  does  and  retreating  back  again,  with  revolutions  of  equiu 
speed,  and  investigating  as  he  does  the  subjects  of  the  radiance 
of  the  moon,  of  its  shape,  of  its  waning,  of  its  increase,  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  other  stars,  whether  fixed  or  wandering ; 
for  the  inquiry  into  these  matters  belongs  not  to  an  ill-con- 
ditioned or  barren  soul,  but  to  one  which  is  eminently  endowed 
by  nature,  and  which  is  able  to  produce  an  entire  and  perfect 
offspring ;  on  which  account  the  scripture  calls  the  meteorolo* 
gist  **  £ELther,**  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  unproductive  of  wisdom. 

X.  Now  the  symbols  represented  by  the  name  of  Abram  are 
thus  accurately  defined;  those  conveyed  under  the  name  of 
Abraham  are  such  as  we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate.  The 
meanings  now  are  three,  "  the  father,'*  and  **  elect,**  and  "  of 
sound.**  Now  by  the  word  '*  sound  **  here,  we  mean  uttered 
speech ;  for  the  sounding  organ  of  the  living  animal  is  the 
organ  of  speech.  Of  this  faculty  we  say  that  the  father  is  the 
mind,  for  it  is  from  the  mind,  as  from  a  fountain,  that  the 
stream  of  speech  proceeds.  The  word  **  elect  *'  belongs  to  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man,  for  whatever  is  most  excellent  is  found 
in  him ;  therefore  the  man  devoted  to  learning  and  occopied 
in  the  contemplation  of  sublime  subjects,  was  sketched  out 
according  to  the  former  characteristic  marks,  but  the  philoso- 
pher, or  I  should  ratheT  mcj  \ii^  ^wSsii^  xaaxi^^wk  ^'isss^>x^Nsk. 
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accordance   with   those   of   which  we    have   just   given  an 
outline. 

Think  not»theii,  any  longer  that  the  Dei^  bestows  a  change 
of  names,  hot  consider  that  what  he  gives  is  a  eorrection  of  the 
moxal  character  by  means  of  symbols ;  for  having  invited  the 
man  who  formerly  busied  himself  aboat  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  heaven,  and  whom  some  call  a  mathematician,  to  a 
participation  in  virtue,  he  made  him  wise  and  caUed  him  so. 
For  having  given  an  appropriate  name  to  his  transformed  dis- 
position, he  named  him,  as  the  Hebrews  would  call  it,  "Abra- 
ham,** but  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  *'  the  elect  father  of 
sound  ;**  for  says  be.  On  what  account  dost  thou  investigate 
the  motions  and  periods  of  the  stars  f  and  why  hast  mou 
bounded  up  so  high  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens?  Is  it 
merely  that  you  may  indulge  your  curiosity  with  respect  to 
those  matters?  And  what  advantage  could  accrue  to  you 
from  all  this  curiosity  ?  What  destruction  of  pleasure  would 
it  cause?  What  defeat  of  appetite?  What  dissolution  of 
pain  or  fear?  What  eradication  of  the  passions  which  disturb 
and  agitate  the  soul  ?  For  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  trees 
unless  they  are  productive  of  fruit,  so  in  the  same  way  there  is 
no  use  in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  unless  it  is  likely  to 
oonfer  upon  a  man  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  for  that  is  its 
inmer  fruit 

On  which  account  some  of  the  ancients  have  compared  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  philosophy  to  a  field,  and  have 
likened  the  physical  portion  of  it  to  the  plants,  the  logical  part 
to  the  hedges  and  fences,  the  moral  part  to  the  fruit,  thinking 
that  the  walls  which  are  built  around  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  frnit  have  been  erected  by  the  possessors  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  plants  have  been  created  for  the  sake  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit ;  thus,  therefore,  they  said  that  in  philosophy  it  is 
requisite  for  the  consideration  of  the  physical  and  the  logical 
part  of  philosophy  to  be  referred  to  the  moral  part,  by  which 
the  moral  character  is  improved,  which  has  a  desire  at  the 
same  time  for  both  the  acquisition  and  the  use  of  virtue. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  we  have  been  taught  concerning  the 
man  who  in  word  indeed  had  his  name  changed,  but  who  in 
reality  changed  his  nature  from  the  consideration  of  natural  to 
that  of  moral  philosophy,  and  who  abandoned  the  contempla- 
tioa  of  thti  world  itself  for  the  knowledge  oi  thib  BetVii^  hi\io 
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created  the  world ;  by  which  knowledge  he  acquired  piety,  the 
most  excellent  of  all  possessions. 

XI.  We  will  now  speak  of  his  wife,  Sarah,  for  she  too  had 
her  name  changed  to  Sarrah  by  the  addition  of  the  one 
element,  the  letter  rho.  These,  then,  are  the  names,  and  we 
must  now  explain  what  they  mean.  Sarah,  being  interpreted, 
signifies  '*my  authority,'*  but  Sarrah  signifies  *' princess  ;** 
the  former  name,  therefore,  is  a  symbol  of  specific  Tirtae,  but 
the  latter  of  generic  Tirtue.  But  in  proportion  as  genus  is 
superior  to  species  in  regard  of  quantity,  in  the  same  propor* 
tion  does  the  latter  name  excel  the  former ;  for  species  is 
something  small  and  perishable,  but  genus  is  numerous  and 
immortal,  and  the  intention  of  God  is  to  bestow  great  and 
immortal  things  instead  of  such  as  are  small  and  perishable, 
and  this  is  a  task  suited  to  his  dignity. 

Now  the  pnidence  which  exists  in  the  virtuous  man  is  the 
authority  of  himself  alone,  and  he  who  has  it  would  not  err  if 
he  were  to  say,  my  authority  is  the  prudence  which  is  in  me ; 
but  that  which  has  stretched  out  this  authority  is  generic 
prudence,  not  any  longer  the  authority  of  this  or  that  person, 
but  absolute  intrinsic  authority ;  therefore  that  which  exists 
only  in  species  will  perish  at  the  same  time  with  its  possessor, 
but  that  which,  like  a  seal,  has  stamped  it  with  an  impression, 
is  free  from  all  mortality,  and  will  remain  for  ever  and  ever 
imperishable.  Thus  also  those  arts  which  exist  only  in  species 
perish  along  with  those  who  have  acquired  them,  such  as 
geometricians,  grammarians,  and  musicians,  but  the  generic 
arts  remain  exempt  from  destruction.  And,  again,  he  gives  . 
an  additional  sketch  of  his  meaning  when  he  teaches  by  the 
same  name  that  every  virtue  is  a  princess,  and  a  queen,  and  a 
ruler  of  all  the  afiairs  of  life. 

XII.  But  it  has  also  happened  that  Jacob  had  his  name 
changed  to  Israel ;  and  this,  too,  was  a  felicitous  alteration. 
Why  so  ?  Because  the  name  Jacob  means  **  a  supplanter," 
but  the  name  Israel  signifies  "  the  man  who  sees  God.**  Now 
it  is  the  employment  of  a  supplanter,  who  practises  virtue,  to 
move,  and  disturb,  and  upset  the  foundations  of  passion  on 
which  it  is  established,  and  whatever  there  is  of  any  strength 
which  is  founded  on  them.  But  these  things  are  not  brought 
about  without  a  struggle  or  without  severe  labour ;  but  only 
when  any  one,  having  gone  through  all  the  la]bQux&<^C  ^r^dfi:QSi^> 
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then  proceeds  to  practise  himself  in  the  exercises  of  the  soul 
and  to  wrestle  against  the  reasonings  which  are  hostile  to  it, 
and  which  seek  to  torment  it ;  but  it  ii  Uie  part  of  him  who 
sees  God  not  to  depart  fiiom  the  sacred  contest  without  the 
crown  of  Tietoiy,  bat  rather  to  cany  off  the  prize  of  triumph. 
And  what  more  flourishing  and  more  suitable  crown  could  be 
woren  for  the  yictorious  soul  than  one  by  which  it  will  be  able 
acutely  and  clearly  to  behold  the  living  God?  At  least  a 
beaut^ul  prize  is  thus  proposed  for  the  soul  which  delights  in 
the  prsctice  of  Tirtue,  namely,  the  being  endowed  with  sight 
adeouate  to  the  clear  comprohension  of  ^e  only  thing  which  is 
really  worth  beholding. 

XIIL  And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  raise  the  question  why 
Abraham,  from  the  time  that  his  name  was  changed,  is  always 
thouffht  worthy  of  this  same  appellation,  and  is  no  longer 
called  by  his  former  name;  but  Jacob,  who  is  also  called 
Israel,  is  nevertheless  called  Jacob  too,  as  he  was  before  the 
change  of  his  name ;  and,  indeed,  is  called  Jacob  ofcener  than 
Isnel. 

We  must  say,  then,  that  these  fjEUSts  are  characters  by  which 
it  is  seen  that  the  virtue  which  is  taught  differs  from  that 
which  is  acquired  by  practice ;  for  the  man  who  is  improved 
by  instruction,  having  received  a  happy  and  virtuous  nature, 
uses  that  virtue  alone  which,  by  means  of  memory  co-operating 
with  it,  implants  in  him  an  absence  of  forgetfulness,  so  that  he 
comprohends  and  takes  firm  hold  of  all  the  things  which  he 
has  once  learnt ;  but  he  who  practises  virtue,  since  he  is  con- 
tinually exercising  himself,  stops  to  take  breath,  and  rolaxes 
his  efiforts  for  a  while,  collecting  himself  and  recovering  the 
vigour  which  was  a  little  impaired  by  his  exertions,  just  as 
those  men  do  who  have  oiled  their  bodies  for  the  contests  in 
the  arena  For  these  men,  also,  labouring  at  their  ti'aming 
Azerdses,  in  order  to  prevent  their  powers  being  utterly  broken 
down,  anoint  themselves  with  oil  on  account  of  the  violent  and 
continued  nauure  of  their  exercise 

Then  the  man  who  is  improved  by  instruction,  having  an 
immortal  monitor,  receives  from  him  a  harmonious  and  impe- 
rishable advantage,  without  suffering  any  change;  but  the 
practiser  of  virtue  is  impelled  to  action  by  his  own  inclination 
alone,  and  he  exercises  himself  in  it,  and  labours  at  it  in  order 
Jo  etamge  that  passion,  which  is  akin  to  a  created  being;  and 
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6T6n  if  ha  attains  to  perfection,  he  still,  being  &tigoed,  returns 
to  his  ancient  kind  of  labour ;  for  he  is  more  inclined  to  endure 
toil,  but  the  other  is  more  fortunate,  for  he  has  another  person 
as  a  teacher.  But  this  man,  by  his  oi/m  unassisted  e£R>rt8v 
investigates,  and  inquires,  and  pushes  his  examination,  investi* 
gating  the  mTsteries  of  nature  with  great  earnestness,  and 
exerting  continual  and  incessant  labour. 

For  this  reason  God,  who  never  changes,  altered  the  name 
of 'Abraham,  since  he  wss  about  to  remain  in  a  similar  condi* 
tion,  in  order  that  that  which  was  to  be  firmly  established 
might  be  confirmed  by  him  who  was  standing  firmly,  and  who 
wss  remaining  in  the  same  state  in  the  same  manner.  But  it 
was  an  angel  who  altered  the  name  of  Jacol),  being  the  Word, 
the  minister  of  God ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  confessed  and 
ascertained,  that  there  is  none  of  the  things  whose  existence  is 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  living  God,  which  is  the  cause  ox 

imchangeable  and  imvarjing  firmness but  of  that 

harmony  which,  as  in  a  musical  instrument,  contains  the 
intensi^  and  relaxation  of  sounds  so  as  to  produce  an  ardstical 
combination  of  melody. 

XIY.  But,  there  being  three  leaders  and  authors  of  this 
race,  the  two  at  each  extremity  of  it  had  their  names  changed, 
namely  Abraham  and  Jacob :  but  the  one  in  the  middle,  Isaac, 
always  retained  the  same  appellation.  Why  was  this? 
Because  both  that  virtue  which  is  derived  from  teaching  and 
that  which  is  attained  to  by  practice,  admit  of  improvement 
and  advancement:  for  the  man  who  receives  instruction 
desires  a  knowledge  of  those  matters  of  which  he  is  ignorant 
and  he  who  applies  himself  to  practice  desires  the  crowns  of 
victory,  and  the  prizes  which  are  proposed  to  his  industrious 
and  contemplation-loving  soul.  But  the  race  which  is  self* 
taught  and  which  derives  all  its  learning  from  its  own  dili- 
gence, inasmuch  as  it  exists  rather  by  nature  than  by  study, 
was  at  the  very  beginning  introduced  as  equal,  and  perfect, 
and  even,  there  being  no  number  whatever  deficient  of  those 
which  tend  to  completeness. 

Nor  indeed  does  Joseph  have  any  such  need,  he  who  is  the 
president  of  the  necessities  of  the  body ;  for  he  also  changes 
his  name,  being  called  Psonthomphanech  by  the  king  of  die 
country.  And  what  the  meaning  of  these  names  is  we  must 
explain ;   the  name  JosepL,  being  interpreted,  signifies  "  an 
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addition  '*  For  things  which  tire  put  by  the  side  are  an 
addition  to  those  which  exist  bj  nature ;  for  instance,  gold, 
silver,  poMaasions,  reTaouet,  tha  ministrations  of  aanrants, 
abundant  traasora  of  hairlooms*  and  fomitnra,  and  othat 
suparflnitias,  and  tha  infinita  moltitade  of  tha  diffiuant 
amciants  of  pleasnra  which  soma  parsons  possess;  tha 
proTider  and  snperintendant  of  which  was  called  Joseph,  or 
addition,  by  a  very  felicitous  nomenclature :  since  he  had 
ondartaken  the  superintendence  of  the  things  which  were  to 
ba  hrooght  in  from  without,  and  added  to  the  natural  things 
prarioosl  J  existing  in  the  course  of  nature.  And  the  sacred 
aeriptnres  testify  that  this  is  the  case,  showing  that  he  was  the 
porranror  of  the  food  of  all  the  corporeal  region,  Egypt,  hanng 
stored  it  up  in  his  treasure-houses. 

XV.  Such  a  person  as  this,  then,  Joseph  is  recognized  as 
being  bj  bis  distinctive  marks  and  name.  Let  us  now  see 
what  sort  of  person  is  indicated  by  the  name  Psonthomphanech. 
Now  this  name  being  interpreted  means,  **  a  mouth  judging 
in  an  answer  ;  "  for  every  foolish  person  thinks  that  die  man 
who  is  very  rich  and  overflowing  with  external  possessions, 
must  at  once  be  wise  and  sensible,  competent  to  give  an 
answer  to  any  question  which  any  one  puts  to  him,  and  com- 
petent also  of  his  own  head  to  deliver  advantageous  and 
sagacious  opinions.  And,  in  short,  by  such  men  prudence  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  good  fortune,  while  one  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  consider  good  fortune  as  consisting  in  being 
prudent ;  for  it  is  fitting  that  what  is  unstable  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  that  which  stands  firmly. 

And  indeed  his  father  gave  to  his  own  uterine  brother  the 
name  of  Benjamin :  *  but  his  mother  called  him  the  son  of  her 
sorrow,  speaking  most  completely  in  accordance  with  nature. 
For  the  name  Benjamin  being  interpreted  means,  **  the  son  of 
days  :**  and  the  day  is  illuminated  by  that  light  of  the  sun 
which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses :  and  to  this  we 
liken  vain  glory.  For  that  has  a  certain  brilliancy  appreciable 
by  the  outward  senses  in  the  praises  which  it  receives  from  the 
multitude  and  firom  the  common  herd  of  men,  in  formally 
enrolled  decrees,  in  the  erection  of  statues  and  images,  in 
parple  robes  and  golden  crowns,  in  chariots  and  teams  of  four 
Dorses,  and  processions  of  the  multitude.    He  therefore  who 
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is  an  admirer  and  desirer  of  such  things  is  very  appropriately 
called  a  son  of  days :  that  is  to  say,  of  that  light  which  is  per- 
ceptihle  hy  the  outward  senses  and  of  the  hrilliancy  which  at- 
tends  vain  glory.  This  felicitous  and  appropriate  name  the 
elder  word  and  real  father  imposes  on  him ;  but  the  soul  which 
has  suffered  gives  him  a  name  suited  to  what  she  has  suffered* 
For  she  calls  him  the  son  of  her  sorrow.  Why  so  ?  Because 
those  men  who  are  borne  about  by  vain  glory  are  supposed  in- 
deed to  be  happy,  but  in  real  truth  are  unhappy.  For  the  things 
which  oppose  their  happiness  are  numerous,  envy,  discontent, 
emulation,  continual  strife,  irreconcileable  enmities  lasting  till 
death,  hostilities  handed  down  in  succession  to  one*s  childiren's 
children — a  destiny  not  at  all  to  be  desired.  Very  necessarily 
therefore  did  the  divinely  inspired  prophet  represent  that 
vain  glory  as  dying  in  the  very  act  of  bringing  forth ;  for  says 
he,  "  Rachel  died,  having  had  a  bad  delivery."  •  Since,  in 
truth  and  reality,  the  sowing  and  generation  of  vain  glory  per- 
ceptible by  the  outward  senses  is  the  death  of  the  soul. 

XVI.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephra- 
im  and  Manasseh  ?  Are  they  not,  in  strict  acconiance  with 
nature,  compared  to  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Jacob,  Reuben  and 
Simeon  ?  For  the  scripture  says,  "  Thy  two  sons  who  were 
bom  in  Egypt,  before  that  I  came  into  Egypt,  belong  to  me ; 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  shall  be  to  me  as  Reuben  and  as 
Simeon /'f  Let  us  now  then  see  in  what  manner  the  one  pair 
are  likened  to  the  other  pair. 

Reuben  is  the  symbol  of  a  good  natural  disposition,  for  the 
name  being  interpreted  means,  **  A  seeing  son  ;**  since  every 
one  who  is  endowed  with  tolerable  acuteness  of  mind  and  a 
good  disposition  is  capable  of  seeing;  and  Ephraim,  as  we 
have  already  frequently  said  in  other  places,  is  a  symbol  of 
memory,  for  his  name  being  interpreted  signifies,  **  produc- 
tiveness of  fruit,'*  and  the  roost  excellent  fruit  of  the  soul  is 
memory ;  and  there  is  no  one  thing  so  nearly  akin  to  another 
as  remembering  is  to  a  man  of  good  natural  endowments. 
Again,  the  name  of  Simeon  is  a  symbol  of  learning  and  in- 
struction ;  for,  being  interpreted,  it  signifies  '*  listening,''  and 
it  is  the  especial  part  of  a  learner  to  listen  and  attend  to  what 
is  said.  But  Manasseh  is  a  symbol  of  **  recollection,"  for 
thus  that  art  is  called,  from  forgetfulness ;  for  it  must  of  ne- 
*  Geneiia  xxx7.  16.  t  Qeneiia  zlviiL  5. 
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cessitj  happen  to  the  man  who  has  advanced  oat  of  forget- 
ftdnees  to  recollect,  and  recollecting  especially  bebnga  to 
learning,  for  very  often  his  notions  escape  from  the  man  who 
is  learning,  as  out  of  weakness  he  is  unable  to  retain  them, 
and  then  again  they  return  to  him  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  condition  therefore  which  arises  from  this  escaping  of 
his  notions  is  denomiuated  forgetfulness,  and  that  which  arises 
fiom  their  returning  to  him  is  called  recollection.  Now  is  not 
memory  rery  naturally  spoken  of  as  connected  with  good 
natoral  endowments,  and  recollection  as  akin  to  learning  ? 
And,  indeed,  the  same  relation  which  Simeon  bears  to  Reu- 
ben, that  is  to  say,  learning  to  natural  endowment,  the  same 
does  Manasseh  bear  to  Ephraim,  and  the  same  does  recollec- 
tion bear  to  memory.  For  as  the  man  of  good  natural  endow- 
ments is  better  tlum  he  who  is  only  a  learner,  for  the  one 
resembles  the  sense  of  seeing,  the  other  that  of  bearing,  and 
hearing  is  always  reckoned  as  entitled  to  a  lesser  honour  than 
seeing ;  so  also,  he  who  is  endowed  with  a  good  memoiy  is  at 
all  times  superior  to  him  who  only  recollects,  because  the  one 
is  combined  with  forgetfulness,  but  the  other  continues  unal- 
loyed and  unadulterated  from  beginning  to  end. 

XVII.  And  indeed  the  scriptures  at  one  time  call  the 
fELther-in-law  of  the  first  of  the  prophets  Jother,  and  at  another 
time  Raguel-Jother,  when  pride  is  flourishing  and  at  its 
height ;  for  the  name  Jother  being  interpreted  means  **  super- 
fluons,"  and  pride  is  superfluous  in  an  honest  and  sincere  life, 
taming  into  ridicule,  as  it  does,  all  that  is  equal  and  necessaiy 
to  life,  and  honouring  the  unequal  things  of  excess  and 
coretousness.  This  passion  honours  human  things  above 
divine,  and  customs  above  laws,  and  profane  above  sacred 
things,  and  mortal  above  immortal  things,  and,  in  short, 
appearances  above  reality;  and  it  even  ventures  of  its  own 
accord  to  pass  on  into  the  rank  of  counsellors,  suggesting  to  the 
wise  man  not  to  teach  those  things  which  alone  are  worthy  to 
be  known,  namely,  *'the  commandments  of  God,  and  the 
law,"*  but  to  study  the  covenants  and  contracts  of  men  with 
one  another,  which  are  almost  the  causes  of  the  society  which 
exists  among  them  being  so  little  sociable. 

But  the  great  man  is  obedient  in  all  things,  thinkiDg  that 
little  things  are  adapted  to  little  people,  and  that  great  things 
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are  justly  added  to  the  great ;  but  xerj  often  this  hum  who  i» 
wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  who,  passing  over  from  the  herds 
which  the  blind  had  assigned  to  him  for  him  to  guide,  having 
sought  put  the  divine  herd,  becomes  no  small  portion  of  it; 
admiriog  the  leader  of  nature,  and  marvelling  at  his  way  of 
leading  which  he  employs  in  his  care  of  his  own  flocks,  for  the 
name  Raguel  being  interpreted,  signifies  the  **  pastoral  care  of 
God."* 

XVIII.  The  main  part  has  now  been  explained ;  we  will 
now  proceed  to  adduce  the  proofs.  In  the  first  place  the 
scripture  represents  him  as  the  cultivator  of  judgment  and  of 
justice,  for  the  name  Midian,  being  interpreted,  means  *'  out 
of  judgment.**  And  this  is  said  in  a  twofold  sense,  for  some 
times  it  signifies  both  selection  and  rejection,  such  as  usually 
happens  to  those  who  are  competitors  in  those  contests 
which  are  called  sacred ;  for  numbers  as  they  appear  not 
qualified,  are  rejected  by  the  masters  of  the  games.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  been  initiated  in  the  unholy  rites  of  Beel- 
phegor.f  and  having  widened  all  the  mouths  of  the  body  to 
enable  them  to  receive  the  streams  which  are  poured  into 
them  from  without,  for  the  name  Beelphegor  is  interpreted 
**  the  mouth  above  the  skin,*'  for  they  have  overwhelmed  the 
mind,  the  governor  of  the  body,  and  have  sunk  it  down  to  the 
lowest  depth,  so  that  it  can  never  emerge,  nor  even  hold  up 
its  bead  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree. 

And  it  suffered  this  until  Fhinehas,  the  lover  of  peace  and 
manifest  priest  of  God,  came  as  a  champion  of  his  own  accord, 
being  by  nature  a  liater  of  all  that  is  evil,  and  filled  with  an 
admiration  and  desire  for  what  is  good;  and  as  he  took  a 
coadjutor,  that  is  to  say,  the  well  sharpened  and  sharp-edged 
word,  competent  to  investigate  and  examine  everythinff,  he 
could  not  be  deceived,  but  exerting  a  vigorous  strength,  ha 
pierced  passion  through  her  womb,  that  it  might  not  hereafter 
bring  forth  any  divinely  caused  evil.  Now  between  these  men 
and  the  seeing  race  there  is  a  terrible  war,  in  which  no  one  of 
the  combatants  differed  in  language, $  but  each  returned  home 
unwounded  and  safe,  crowned  with  the  garlands  of  victory. 

XIX.  This  now  is  one  of  the  things  which  are  shown  by  the 
name  of  Midian ;  auother  is  that  more  excellent  and  judicial 
species  which  by  the  affinity  of  marriage  is  connected  with  the 
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prophetic  race.  The  scripture  then  says,  **  The  priest  of  judg 
xnent  and  justice  *'  (that  is  to  saj,  of  Midian)  **  has  scTen 
daughters;***  by  which  seven  daughters  are  frequently  inti- 
mated the  powers  of  tiie  irrational  part  of  the  soul,  the  power 
of  generation  and  the  voice,  and  the  five  outward  senses,  tend- 
ing the  flocks  of  their  father;  for  by  means  of  these  seven 
powers  it  is  that  all  the  progresses  and  increases  of  their 
uither,  the  mind,  exist  in  the  perceptions  which  are  produced 
from  him.  These,  then,  coming  each  to  its  appropriate  ob- 
ject, the  power  of  sight  to  colours  and  shapes,  the  sense  of 
hearing  to  sounds,  the  faculty  of  smelling  to  scents,  taste  to 
flavours,  and  all  the  other  faculties  to  those  objects  which  are 
adapted  for  their  exercise  do  in  a  manner  imbibe  some  of  the 
external  objects  of  the  outward  senses,  until  they  have  filled 
all  the  chaiinels  of  the  soul,  and  from  these  channels  they 
give  drink  to  the  sheep  of  their  father ;  I  mean  by  these  sheep 
that  most  pure  flock  of  the  reason  which  bears  safety  and 
ornament  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  companions  of  etivy  and  jealousy,  the  leaders  of  the 
wicked  herd  coming  up,  drive  them  away  from  that  use  of 
their  powers  which  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  for  some 
conduct  these  things  which  are  without,  inwards  to  the  mind  as 
to  a  judge  and  a  king,  in  order  that  they  may  do  well  from 
having  the  most  excellent  of  governors ;  but  others  take  the 
opposite  side,  pursuing  and  proclaiming  the  exact  contrary, 
while  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  drawn  towards  them, 
and  to  give  up  the  flock  which  was  entrusted  to  it  to  feed.t 
Until  the  good  disposition,  devoted  to  virtue  and  inspired  by 
God,  which  for  awhile  has  appeared  to  be  resting  in  inactivity, 
by  name  Moses,  holds  his  shield  over  them  and  defends  them 
from  those  who  would  attack  them,  nourishing  the  flock  of  his 
father  on  wholesome  words,  and  they  having  escaped  the 
attack  of  the  enemies  of  intellect  who  admire  only  the  external 
appendages,  like  people  in  tragedies,  go  no  longer  to  Jother 
but  to  Raguel,  for  they  have  abandoned  all  connection  with 
pride,  and  have  connected  themselves  with  lawful  persua- 
sion, choosing  to  become  a  portion  of  the  sacred  flock,  of 
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which  the  divine  word  is  the  leader,  as  his  name  ahows,  for  it 
signifies  the  pastoral  care  of  God. 

XX.  Bat  while  he  is  taking  care  of  his  own  flock,  all  kinds 
of  good  things  are  given  all  at  once  to  those  of  the  sheep  who 
are  obedient,  and  who  do  not  resist  his  will;  and  in  the 
Psalms  we  find  a  song  in  these  words,  **The  Lord  is  mj 
shepherd,  therefore  shall  I  lack  nothing;***  therefore  the 
mind  which  has  had  the  royal  shepherd,  the  divine  word,  for 
its  instructor,  will  very  naturally  ask  of  his  seven  daughters, 
**  Why  is  it  that  you  have  contended  with  such  great  haste  to 
come  hither  this  day  ?'*t  for  formerly,  when  you  met  with  the 
objects  of  the  outward  sense,  remaining  a  long  time  outside, 
you  were  a  long  time  in  returning  again  by  reason  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  were  allured  by  them,  but  now  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  that  has  happened  to  you,  but  you  are  speedy 
in  your  return,  contrary  to  your  usual  custom. 

Therefore  they  will  say  that  there  were  not  the  same  causes 
why  they  should  run  back  with  such  exceeding  speed,  making 
the  double  course  from  the  objects  of  the  outward  sense  and  to 
the  objects  of  the  outward  sense,  without  stopping  to  take 
breath,  and  with  excessive  impetuosity ;  but  that  the  cause 
was  rather  the  man  who  delivered  them  from  the  shepherds  of 
the  wild  flock. 

And  they  call  Moses  an  Egyptian,  a  man  who  was  not  only 
a  Hebrew,  but  even  a  Hebrew  of  the  very  purest  race,  of  the 
only  tribe  which  is  consecrated,  because  they  are  unable  to 
rise  above  their  own  nature ;  for  the  outward  senses,  being  on 
the  confines  between  the  objects  of  the  intellect  and  those  of 
the  outward  senses,  we  must  be  content  if  tbev  aim  at  both  of 
them,  and  are  not  allured  by  the  objects  of  the  outward  sense 
alone.  And  to  think  that  they  are  inclined  only  to  attend  to 
the  things  which  are  purely  objects  of  the  intellect  is  great 
folly;  on  which  account  they  give  him  both  these  names, 
since  when  they  call  him  a  man,  they  indicate  the  things 
which  are  within  the  province  of  reason  alone  to  contemplate, 
and  when  they  call  him  an  Egyptian,  they  indicate  the  objects 
of  the  external  senses. 

When  he  has  heard  this,  he  will  again  inquire,  "  Where  is 
the  man  ?**  In  what  part  of  you  is  the  reasonable  species 
dwelling  ?  Why  have  you  left  it  so  easily,  and  have  not  rather 
♦  Psalm  xxiv.  1.  f  Exodu*  u.  18. 
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after  hating  once  met  with  it,  preserved  that  which  was  the 
most  beautifiil  of  possessions,  and  the  most  advantageous  for 
yourselves  ?  But  even  if  you  have  not  done  so  before,  at  least 
call  it  to  you  now,  that  it  may  eat  of  and  be  supported  by  your 
improvement  and  your  close  connection  with  him ;  for  perhaps 
he  will  even  dwell  with  you,  and  will  bring  with  him  the 
winged,  and  divinely  inspired,  and  prophetical  race  by  name 
Zipporah. 

XXI.  Thus  mach  we  have  thought  fit  to  say  on  this  sabject. 
But,  moreover,  Moses  also  changes  the  name  of  Hosea  into 
that  of  Joshua ;  displaying  by  his  new  name  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  his  character ;  for  the  name  Hosea  is  interpreted, 
"what  sort  of  a  person  is  this?"  but  Joshua  means,  '*  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord,"  being  the  name  of  the  most  excellent 
possible  character ;  for  the  habits  are  better  with  respect  to 
those  persons  who  are  of  such  and  such  qualities  from  being 
influenced  by  them:  as,  for  instance,  music  is  better  in  a 
musician,  physic  in  a  physician,  and  each  art  of  a  distinctive 
quality  in  each  artist,  regarded  both  in  its  perpetuity,  and  in  its 
power,  and  in  its  unerring  perfection  with  regard  to  the  objects 
of  its  speculation.  For  a  habit  is  something  everlasting,  ener- 
gising, and  perfect ;  but  a  man  of  such  and  such  a  quality  is 
mortal,  the  object  of  action,  and  imperfect  And  what  is  impe- 
rishable is  superior  to  what  is  mortal,  the  efficient  cause  is  better 
than  that  which  is  the  object  of  action ;  and  what  is  perfect  is 
preferable  to  what  is  imperfect.  In  this  way  the  coinage  of 
the  above  mentioned  description  was  changed  and  received  the 
stamp  of  a  better  kind  of  appearance. 

And  Caleb  himself  was  changed  wholly  and  entirely ;  "  For," 
as  the  scripture  says,  *'  a  new  spirit  was  in  him ;  "*  as  if  the 
dominant  part  in  him  had  been  changed  into  complete  perfec- 
tion ;  for  the  name  Caleb,  being  interpreted,  means,  **  the 
whole  heart'*  And  a  proof  of  this  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  mind  is  changed,  not  by  being  biassed  and 
inclining  in  one  particular  direction  or  the  other,  but  wholly 
and  entirely  in  the  direction  which  is  good ;  and  that,  even  if 
there  is  any  thing  which  is  not  very  praiseworthy  indeed,  it 
makes  that  to  depart  by  arguments  conducive  to  repentance  ; 
for,  having  in  this  manner  washed  off  all  the  defilements  which 
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poUated  it,  and  having  availed  itself  of  the  baths  and  ptixifica* 
tions  of  wisdom,  it  must  inevitably  look  brilliant. 

XXII.  But  it  happens  to  the  arch-prophet  to  have  manj 
names :  for  when  he  interprets  and  explains  the  oracles  which 
are  delivered  by  God,  he  is  called  Moses ;  and  when  he  prays 
for  and  blesses  the  people,  he  is  called  the  man  of  God  ;*  and 
when  Egypt  is  paying  the  penalty  of  its  impious  actions,  he  is 
then  denominated  the  god  of  him  who  is  king  of  the  country, 
namely,  of  Pharaoh.f  And  why  is  all  this  ?  Because  to  alter 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  to  use  them 
is  the  part  of  a  man  who  is  always  handling  divine  things,  and 
having  them  in  his  hands ;  and  who  is  called  a  lawgiver  by  the 
all-knowing  God,  and  who  has  received  from  him  a  great  gift 
— the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy in  accordance  with  them.  For  the  name  Moses,  being 
translated,  signifies  **  gain,"  and  it  also  means  handling,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  enumerated.  But  to  pray  and 
to  bless  are  not  the  duties  of  any  ordinaiy  man,  but  they  belong 
to  one  who  has  not  admitted  any  connection  with  created 
things,  but  who  has  devoted  himself  to  God.  the  governor  and 
the  father  of  all  men.  And  any  one  must  be  content  to  whom 
it  bus  been  allowed  to  use  the  privilege  of  blessing.  And  to  be 
able  also  to  procure  good  for  others  belongs  to  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  soul,  and  is  the  profession  of  one  who  is  really 
inspired  by  God,  which  he  who  has  attained  to  may  reasonably 
be  called  God. 

But,  also,  this  same  person  is  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  wise, 
and  as  on  this  account  he  rules  over  every  foolish  person,  even 
if  such  foolish  person  be  established  and  strengthened  by  a 
haughty  sceptre,  and  be  ever  so  proud  on  this  account ;  for  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  even  though  some  persons  are  about  to 
be  punished  for  intolerable  acts  of  wickedness,  nevertheless  is 
willing  to  admit  some  intercessors  to  mediate  on  their  behalf^ 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  merciful  power  of  the  father,  exercise 
their  power  of  punishment  with  more  moderation  and  humanity ; 
but  to  do  good  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  God. 

XXIII.  Having  now  discussed  at  sufficient  length  the  sub- 
ject of  the  change  and  alteration  of  names,  we  will  turn  to  the 
matters  which  come  next  in  order  in  our  proposed  examination. 
Immediately  after  the  events  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
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came  the  birth  of  Isaac  ;  for  after  God  had  givcD  to  his  mother 
the  name  of  Sarrah  instead  of  Sarah,  he  said  to  Abraham,  **  I 
will  give  onto  thee  a  son/**  We  most  consider  each  of  the 
things  here  indicated  particnkrlj.  Now  he  who  ii  properly 
•aid  to  give  any  thing  whaterer  must  hj  all  means  he  giring 
ifbat  is  his  own  private  property.    And  if  this  is  tme  beyond  : 

oontroversy,  then  it  would  follow  that  Isaac  must  not  have  been 
a  man,  but  a  being  synonymous  with  that  most  exquisite  joy  of  ! 

all  pleasures,  namely,  laughter,  the  adopted  son  of  God,  who 
gave  him  as  a  soother  and  cheerer  to  the  most  peace-loving 
souls ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  who  was  a 
man,  and  another  of  whom  bastard  and  illegitimate  offspring  were 
descended :  and,  indeed,  Moses  calls  the  man  of  an  intellect 
devoted  to  virtue  a  god,  when  he  says,  "  The  Lord,  seeing  that 
Leah  was  hated,  opened  her  womb.**|  For  having  felt  com- 
passion and  pity  for  virtue  as  being  hated  by  the  race  of  man- 
kind, and  for  the  soul  which  loves  virtue,  he  makes  the  nature 
which  loves  beauty  barren,  but  opens  the  fountain  of  fecundity 
and  gives  it  a  prosperous  labour. 

But  Tamar,  when  she  became  pregnant  of  divine  seeds,  and 
did  not  know  who  it  was  who  had  sown  them  (for  it  is  said 
that  at  that  time  she  "  had  covered  her  face,**  as  Moses  did 
when  he  turned  away,  having  a  reverential  fear  of  beholdins 
God),  still  when  she  saw  the  tokens  and  the  evidences  and 
decided  within  herself  that  it  was  not  a  mortal  man  who  gave 
these  things,  cried  out,  *'  To  whomsoever  these  things  belong,  it 
is  by  him  that  I  am  with  child.** J  Whose  was  the  ring,  or  the 
pledge,  or  the  seal  of  the  whole,  or  the  archetypal  appearance, 
accoitiing  to  which  all  the  things,  though  devoid  of  species  and 
of  distinctive  quality,  were  all  stamped  and  marked?  And 
whose  again  was  the  armlet,  or  the  ornament ;  that  is  to  say, 
destiny*  the  link  and  analogy  of  all  things  which  have  an 
indissoluble  connection?  Whose,  again,  was  the  staff,  the 
thing  of  strong  support,  wliich  wavers  not,  which  is  not  moved ; 
that  is  to  say,  admonition,  correction,  instruction  ?  Whose  is 
the  sceptre,  the  kingly  power.'  does  it  not  belong  to  God 
alone  ?  Therefore,  the  disposition  inclined  to  confession,  that 
is  to  say,  Judah,  being  pleased  at  her  possessed  and  inspired 
condition,   speaks  freely,   saying,   "  She  has  spoken   justly, 
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because  I  gave  her  in  marriage  to  no  mortal  maxx.;  '**  thinking 
it  an  impious  thing  to  pollute  divine  with  profane  things. 

XXIV.  And  wisdom,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  a  mother, 
has  conceived  and  brought  forth  the  self-taught  race,  points 
out  that  it  is  God  who  is  the  sower  of  it ;  for,  after  the  o£&prinff 
is  brought  forth,  she  speaks  magnificentlj,  saying,  ^  The  Lord 
has  caused  me  laughter  ;**!  an  expression  equivalent  to,  he 
has  fashioned,  he  has  made,  he  has  begotten  Isaac,  since  Isaac 
is  the  same  with  laughter.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  evexj 
one  to  hear  this  sound,  since  the  evil  of  superstition  is  vexj 
widely  spread  among  us,  and  has  overwhelmed  many  unmanlj 
and  ignoble  souls ;  on  which  account  she  adds,  *'  For  whoever 
hears  this  will  not  r^oice  with  me."  As  if  those  persons  were 
veiy  few  whose  ears  are  opened  and  pricked  up  so  as  to  be 
inclined  to  the  reception  of  these  sacred  words,  which  teach 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  employment  of  the  only  God  to  sow  and 
to  beget  what  is  good ;  to  which  words  all  other  persons  are 
deaf. 

And  I  know  that  this  illustrious  oracle  was  formerly  delivered 
from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  "  Thy  fruit  has  been  found 
frt)m  me :  who  is  wise  and  will  understand  these  things  ?  who  is 
prudent  and  will  know  them?"|  But  I  have  observed,  and 
comprehended,  and  admired  him  who  causes  to  resound,  and 
who  himself,  invisible  as  he  is,  does  in  an  invisible  manner 
strike  the  organ  of  the  voice ;  being  amazed  also  at  the  same 
time  at  what  was  uttered.  For  if  there  be  any  good  thing 
among  existing  things,  that,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  whole 
heaven  and  the  whole  world,  if  one  must  tell  the  truth,  is  the 
fruit  of  God;  being  presented  upon  his  eternal  and  ever* 
flourishing  nature  as  upon  a  tree.  But  it  belongs  to  wise  and 
understanding  men  to  understand  and  to  confess  such  things 
as  these,  and  not  to  the  ignorant. 

XXV.  We  have  now  Uien  explaioed  what  is  meant  by  the 
words,  *'  I  will  give  unto  thee.'*  We  must  now  explain  the 
words,  "out  of  her."  Some  now  have  understood  them  as 
meaning  that  which  exists  out  of  her,  thinking  that  it  has  been 
most  correctly  decided  by  right  reason  that  the  soul  never  dis- 
plajrs  any  peculiar  beauty  of  its  own,  but  only  such  as  comes  to 
it  from  without,  in  accordance  with  the  greatness  of  the  good 
will  of  God  who  showers  his  graces  upon  it.  But  others 
*  Genesis  xxxviiL  26.  f  Genetii  zxi.  h.  tHoseaxivd. 
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understand  these  words  to  mean  instant  rapidity ;  for  that  the 
words  (i^  aurrig,  which  we  have  translated)  "  out  of  her,"  are 
here  equivalent  to,  **  at  once,  immediately,  without  any  delay, 
without  hesitation*'*  And  it  ii  in  this  way  that  the  gifts  of 
Ood  usually  come  to  men,  outstripping  the  differences  of  time. 

There  is  a  third  dass  of  persons  who  say,  that  rirtue  is  the 
mother  of  all  created  good,  \Tithout  having  received  the  seed 
of  it  from  any  mortal  man ;  and  to  those  who  ask,  whether  she 
iHio  is  barren  has  an  ofi&pring  (for  the  holy  scriptures,  which 
some  time  ago  represented  Sarrah  as  barren,  now  confess  that 
aha  will  become  a  mother) ;  this  answer  must  be  given,  that  a 
woman  who  is  barren  cannot,  in  the  course  of  nature,  bring 
forth  an  ofi&pring,  just  as  a  blind  man  cannot  see,  nor  a  de&f 
man  hear ;  but  that  the  soul,  which  is  barren  of  bad  things, 
and  which  is  unproductive  of  immoderate  license  of  Uie 
passions  and  vices,  is  alone  very  nearly  attaining  to  a  happy 
delivery,  bringing  forward  objects  worthy  of  love,  namely,  the 
number  seven,  according  to  the  hynm  which  is  sung  by  Grace, 
that  is,  by  Hannah,  who  says,  **  she  who  was  barren  hath 
borne  seven,  and  she  who  had  many  children  has  become 
weak  :*^  and  what  she  means  by,  *'  She  who  had  many  chil 
dren,**  is  the  mind,  which  being  pregnant  of  mixed  and  pro- 
miscuous reasonings,  from  all  quarters  confused  together,  by 
reason  of  the  multitudes  which  crowd  around  her,  and  of  the 
disorder  which  they  cause,  brings  forth  incurable  evils ;  and 
by  *'  she  who  was  barren,"  she  means  that  mind  which  had 
nerer  received  any  mortal  seed,  as  if  it  were  productive  of  off- 
spring, but  has  avoided  and  shunned  all  association  and  all 
connection  with  the  wicked,  and  clings  to  the  seventh,  and  to 
the  most  peaceful  numbers  in  accordance  with  it,  for  it  deserves 
to  be  pregnant  of  it,  and  to  be  called  its  mother. 

XXVI.  This  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  out  of 
her.**  We  must  now  consider  the  third  point,  namely,  what 
that  is  which  is  called  her  son.  In  the  fint  place,  then,  there 
is  this  worthy  of  our  admiration,  that  God  does  not  say 
that  he  will  give  her  many  children,  but  that  he  will  give  her 
one  only.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  it  is  the  nature  of 
what  is  good  to  be  investigated,  not  so  much  with  respect  to 
its  number  or  magnitude,  as  with  respect  to  its  power;  for 
musical  precepts,  to  take  them  for  an  instance,  or  rules  of 
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grammar,  or  of  geometry,  or  of  justice,  or  of  snsdom,  or  of 
manlj  courage,  or  of  temperance,  are  very  namerous  indeed ; 
but  the  science  itself  of-  music,  or  grammar,  or  geometry,  and 
still  more  the  virtue  of  justice,  or  temperance,  or  insdom,  or 
manly  courage,  is  only  one  thing,  the  loftiest  perfection,  in  no 
respect  differing  from  the  archetypal  model,  after  which  all 
those  numerous  and  countless  precepts  were  formed. 

And  this  is  why  he  only  says  that  he  will  give  her  one  son. 
And  now  he  has  called  it  a  son,  not  speaking  carelessly  or  in* 
considerately,  but  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  it  is  not  a 
foreign,  nor  a  supposititious,  nor  an  adopted,  nor  an  illegiti* 
mate  child,  but  a  legitimate  child,  a  proper  citizen,  inasmuch 
as  a  foreign  child  cannot  be  the  offspring  of  a  truly  citizen 
soul,  for  the  Greek  word  rtxvov  (son),  is  derived  from  rSxog 
(bringing  forth),  by  way  of  showing  the  kindred  by  which  chil- 
dren  are,  by  nature,  united  to  their  parents. 

XXVII.  And,  sajs  God,  **  I  will  bless  her,  and  she  shall  be 
a  mother  of  nations  ;*'*  because,  not  only  is  generic  virtue  di- 
vided into  its  proximate  species,  and  into  individuals  subordi- 
nate to  the  species,  as  if  into  nations ;  but  also  because,  as 
there  are  nations  of  living  animals,  so  in  a  manner  are 
there  nations  of  things,  to  which  virtue  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  all  tilings  which  are  devoid  and  destitute  of  wisdom 
are  mischievous*  just  as  all  places  upon  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine  are  of  necessity  dark ;  for  it  is  by  virtue  that  a 
farmer  is  able  to  pay  better  attention  to  his  crops,  and  by  vir- 
tue that  a  charioteer  drives  his  chariot  in  the  horse-races  so  as 
to  avoid  falling ;  and  by  virtue  too,  that  a  pilot  and  a  steers- 
man guides  his  vessel  in  its  voyage.  Virtue  again  has  caused 
houses,  and  cities,  and  countries  to  be  inhabited  in  a  better 
manner,  making  men  competent  to  manage  houses  and  cities, 
and  fit  to  associate  with  one  another.  Virtue  also  has  intro- 
duced most  excellent  laws,  and  has  sown  the  seeds  of  peace 
everywhere :  since,  from  the  contrary  habit,  things  of  a  con- 
trary character  do  naturally  arise — war,  lawlessness,  bad  con- 
stitutions, confusion,  unsuccessful  voyages,  overthrows,  that 
which,  in  science,  is  the  most  grievous  of  all  diseases,  namely, 
cunning,  from  which,  instead  of  art,  all  kinds  of  evil  artifice 
has  flowed.  Very  necessarily,  therefore,  will  virtue  be  divided 
among  all  nations,  which  are  large  and  collected  systems  of 
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living  beings  and  things  taken  together,  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  receive  her. 

XXVIII.  Immediatelj  afterwards  it  ii  said,  "  And  kings 
of  the  nations  shall  be  bom  of  her."  For  those  with  whom 
she  is  pregnant  and  whom  she  brings  forth  are  all  rolers ;  not 
becaose  thej  have  been  elected  as  such  for  a  short  period  hj 
lot,  which  is  an  uncertain  thing,  or  by  the  show  of  hands  of 
men  who  are  for  the  most  part  bribed,  but  because  they  have 
been  destined  and  appointed  so  for  everlasting  by  nature  herself. 
And  these  are  not  my  words  only,  but  those  of  the  most  holy 
Bcriptores,  in  which  certain  persons  are  introduced  as  saying  to 
Abraham,  *'  Thou  art  a  king  from  God  among  us  ;"*  not  out 
of  consideration  for  his  resources  (for  what  resources  could  a 
man  have  who  was  an  emigrant  and  who  had  no  city  to  inhabit, 
but  who  was  wandering  over  a  great  extent  of  impassable 
country  ?),  but  because  they  saw  that  he  had  a  royal  disposition 
in  his  mind,  so  that  they  confessed,  in  the  words  of  Moses,  that 
he  was  the  only  wise  king. 

For  in  real  truth  the  wise  man  is  the  king  of  those  who  are 
foolish,  since  he  knows  what  he  ought  and  what  he  ought  not 
to  do ;  and  the  temperate  man  is  the  king  of  the  intempemte, 
as  he  has  attained  to  no  careless  or  inaccurate  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  choice  and  avoidance.  Also  the  brave  man  is 
king  over  the  cowardly,  inasmuch  as  he  has  thoroughly  learnt 
what  he  ought  to  endure  and  what  he  ought  not.  So  too  the 
just  man  is  king  of  the  unjust,  as  he  is  possessed  of  the  know- 
ledge of  undeviating  equality  as  to  what  is  to  be  distributed. 
And  the  holy  man  is  king  over  the  unholy,  as  he  is  possessed 
with  the  most  just  and  excellent  notions  of  God. 

XXIX.  It  was  natural  then  for  the  mind,  being  puffed  up 
by  these  promises,  to  be  elated  and  raised  to  an  undue  height 
in  its  own  estimation  ;  and  accordingly,  by  way  of  producing 
conviction  in  us,  who  were  accustomed  to  hold  up  our  heads  at 
the  slightest  trifles,  "  it  falls  down  and  immediately  laughs 
the  laughter  of  the  soul,"  looking  mournful  as  to  its  face,  but 
smiling  in  its  mind  a  great  and  unmLxed  joy  having  entered 
into  it :  and  both  these  feeb'ngs,  namely,  to  laugh  and  also  to 
fall,  do  at  the  same  time  occur  to  a  wise  man  who  inherits 
good  things  beyond  his  expectation ;  the  one  being  his  fate, 
as  a  proof  that  he  is  not  over-proud  because  of  his  thorough 

*  Geneoii  xziiL  6. 
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knowledge  of  his  mortal  nothingness ;  and  the  Dther,  hy  way 
of  a  confirmation  of  his  piety  on  accoont  of  his  looking  upon 
God  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  graces  and  of  all  good  things. 

Let,  then,  the  creature  fall  down  and  wear  a  meluicholj 
countenance  veiy  naturally  ;  for  it  has  no  stability  in  its  own 
nature,  and  as  for  as  that  goes  is  easily  dissolved  ;  but  let  it 
be  raised  up  again  by  God,  and  laugh,  for  ho  alone  is  the  sup- 
port and  joy  of  it 

And  here  any  one  may  reasonably  express  a  doubt  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  laugh  when  laughter  had  cot  as  yet 
come  among  one  branch  of  the  creation ;  for  Isaac  is  laughter, 
who,  according  to  the  account  under  our  consideration  at 
present,  was  not  yet  bom.  For  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  see 
without  eyes,  or  to  hear  without  ears,  or  to  smell  without  nos* 
trils,  or  to  exert  any  other  of  the  external  senses  without  the 
organs  adapted  to  each  respectively,  or  to  comprehend  without 
the  reason,  so  also  it  is  not  likely  that  a  person  can  hare 
laughed,  if  laughter  had  not  as  yet  been  made.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  say  ?  Nature  foreshows  many  of  the  things  which 
are  hereafter  to  happen  by  certain  symbols.  Do  you  not  see 
how  the  yoimg  bird,  before  it  commits  itself  to  the  air,  is  fond 
of  fluttering  its  Tvings  and  shaking  its  pinions,  giving  a 
previous  happy  indication  of  its  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to 
fly  ?  And  have  you  never  seen  a  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  an  ox, 
while  still  young,  and  before  his  horns  are  as  yet  grown  and 
noticed,  if  by  chance  any  one  irritates  him,  how  he  opposes 
him,  and  moves  forward  to  defend  himself  with  those  parts  in 
which  nature  has  planted  his  arms  for  defence  ?  And  in  the 
battles  which  take  place  with  wild  beasts,  the  bulls  do  not  at 
once  gore  the  adversaries  who  are  opposed  to  them,  but  stand- 
ing well  apart,  and  relaxing  their  neck  in  a  moderate  degree 
and  bending  their  heads  on  one  side,  and  looking  fierce,  as  it 
were,  they  then,  after  a  truce,  rush  on  with  the  determination 
of  persevering  in  the  contest.  And  this  sort  of  conduct  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  inventing  new  words  call  **  sparring,** 
being  a  sort  of  sham  attack  before  the  real  one. 

XXX.  And  the  soul  is  subject  to  many  things  of  much  the 
same  kind.  For  when  something  good  is  hoped  for  it  rejoices 
beforehand,  so  that  in  a  manner  it  rejoices  before  its  joy,  and 
is  delighted  before  its  delight.  And  one  may  abo  compare 
this  to  what  happens  with  respect  to  plants;  Cot  thA^^^fiKK 
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when  thej  are  about  to  bea:r  fniit,  bud  beforehand  and  flower 
prenouslj,  and  are  green  previously. 

Look  at  the  cultivated  vine,  how  marvellouslv  it  is  furnished 
by  nature  iiith  young  shoots,  and  tendrils,  and  suckers,  and 
leaves  redolent  of  wine,  which,  though  they  utter  no  voice,  do 
nevertheless  indicate  the  joy  of  the  tree  at  the  coming  fhiit 
And  the  day  also  laughs  in  anticipation  of  the  early  dawn, 
when  the  sun  is  about  to  rise ;  for  one  ray  is  a  messenger  of 
another,  and  one  beam  of  light,  as  the  forerunner  of  another 
though  more  obscure,  is  still  a  herald  of  that  which  shall  be 
brighter. 

Therefore,  joy  accompanies  a  good  when  it  is  already 
arrived,  and  hope  while  it  is  expected.  For  we  rejoice  when 
.  it  is  come,  and  we  hope  while  it  is  coming ;  just  as  is  the  case 
also  with  the  contrary  feelings ;  for  the  presence  of  evil  brings 
us  grief,  and  the  expectation  of  evil  generates  fear,  and  fear 
is  nothing  more  than  grief  before  grief,  as  hope  is  joy  before 
joy.  For  the  same  relation  that,  I  imagine,  fear  bears  to  grief, 
that  same  does  hope  bear  to  joy.  And  the  external  senses 
afford  very  manifest  proofs  of  what  has  now  been  said;  for 
smell,  sitting  as  it  were  in  front  of  taste,  pronounces  judgment 
beforehand  on  almost  every  thing  which  is  eaten  and  drunk ; 
from  which  fact  some  persons  have  very  felicitously  named  it 
the  foretaster,  having  a  regard  to  its  employment.  And  so 
hope  is  by  nature  adapted  to  have  as  it  were  a  foretaste  of  the 
coming  good :  and  to  represent  it  to  the  soul,  which  is  to  have 
a  firm  possession  of  it. 

Moreover,  when  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  a  journey  is 
hungry  or  thirsty,  if  he  on  a  sudden  sees  a  fountain  or  all 
kinds  of  trees  weighed  down  with  eatable  fruits,  he  is  at  once 
filled  with  a  hope  of  enjoyment,  not  only  before  he  has  either 
eaten  or  drunk,  but  before  he  has  either  come  near  them  or 
gathered  of  them.  And  do  we  then  think  that  we  are  able  to 
feast  on  the  nourishment  of  the  body  before  we  receive  it.  but 
that  the  food  of  the  mind  is  not  able  to  render  us  cheerful 
beforehand,  even  when  we  are  on  the  very  point  of  feasting  on 

it? 

XXXI.  He    laughed    then  very  naturally,   even    though 

laughter  did  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  scattered  among 

iba  human  race :  and  not  only  did  he  laugh  but  tbe  woman 

nlso  hiughed;  for  it  is  said  presently,  '*  And  SarwXi  kw^hed  ux 
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henelf,  saying,  There  has  never  up  to  the  present  time 
come  any  good  unto  me  of  its  ovm  accord  wiuiout  care  on 
mj  part ;  but  he  who  has  promised  is  my  Lord,  and  is  older 
than  all  creation,  and  him  I  must  of  necessity  believe."  And 
at  the  same  time  it  also  teaches  us  that  virtue  is  naturally  a 
thing  to  be  rejoiced  at,  and  that  he  who  possesses  it  is  at  all 
times  rejoiced;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  vice  is  a  painful 
thing,  and  that  he  who  possesses  that  is  most  miserable. 

And  do  we  even  now  marvel  at  those  philosophers  who 
affirm  that  virtue  consists  in  apathy  ?  For,  behold,  Moses  is 
found  to  be  the  leader  of  this  wise  doctrine,  as  he  represents 
the  good  man  as  rejoicing  and  laughing.  And  in  other  pas- 
sages he  not  only  speaks  of  him  in  that  way,  but  also  of  all 
those  who  come  to  the  same  place  with  him ;  for  he  says,  *'  And 
when  he  seeth  thee  he  will  rejoice  in  himself;"*  as  if  the  bare 
sight  of  a  good  man  were  by  itself  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind 
with  cheei^ness  while  the  soul  would  cast  off  its  most  feaiiul 
burden,  sorrow. 

But  it  is  not  allowed  to  every  wicked  man  to  rejoice,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophet,  **  There  is  no  rejoicing 
for  the  wicked,  says  God."t  For  this  is  truly  a  divine  saying 
and  oracle,  that  the  life  of  every  wicked  man  is  melancholy, 
and  sad,  and  full  of  unhappiness,  even  if  with  his  face  he  pre- 
tends to  feel  happiness  ;  for  I  should  not  say  that  the  Egyp- 
tians rejoiced  in  reality  when  they  heard  that  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  were  come,  but  that  they  only  feigned  joy,  putting  on  a 
false  appearance  like  hypocrites ;  for  no  convictor,  when  stand- 
ing by  and  pressing  upon  a  foolish  man  is  a  pleasure  to  him, 
just  as  no  physician  is  to  an  intemperate  man  who  is  sick ;  for 
labour  attends  on  what  is  useful,  and  laziness  on  what  is  hurt- 
ful. And  those  who  prefer  laziness  to  labour  are  very  naturally 
hated  bv  those  who  advise  them  to  a  course  which  will  be  use- 
ful  and  laborious. 

When,  therefore,  you  hear  that  **  Pharaoh  and  all  his 
servants  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  Joseph's 
brethren,"^  do  not  think  that  they  rejoiced  in  reality,  unless 
perhaps  in  this  sense,  that  they  expected  that  he  would  become 
changed  from  the  good  things  of  the  soul  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  would  come  over  to  the  profitless  appe- 

•  Exodus  iv.  14.  +  Luiiah  xlviu.  22.  t  CknmML  ^^  A^. 
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tites  of  the  body,  having  adulterated  the  ancient  and  hereditarj 
coinage  of  that  virtue  which  was  akin  to  him. 

XXXII.  The  mind,  then,  which  is  devoted  to  pleasure, 
having  entertained  these  hopes,  does  not  think  that  it  is  suffi- 
'cient  to  attract  the  younger  men,  and  those  who  are  as  jet 
only  attending  the  schools  of  temperance,  by  its  allurements ; 
bnt  it  looks  upon  it  as  a  terrible  thing,  if  it  cannot  also  bring 
over  the  elder  reasoning,  the  more  impetuous  passions  of  which 
have  now  passed  their  prime;  for  in  a  subsequent  passage 
Joseph  says  to  them,  proposing  injuries  to  them  as  though  they 
were  benefits,  *'  Now^  therefore,  bringing  with  you  your  father 
and  all  your  possessions,  come  hither  to  me;"^  speaking  in 
this  way  of  Egypt  and  of  that  terrible  king  who  drags  back  all 
our  paternal  inheritance  and  the  good  things  which  really 
belong  to  us  and  which  have  advanced  beyond  the  body  (for  by 
nature  they  are  free),  endeavouring  by  force  to  surrender 
them  to  a  very  bitter  prison,  having,  as  the  holy  scripture  tells 
us,  **  appointed  as  guardian  of  the  prison  Pentaphres,  the 
eunuch  and  chief  cook,'*t  who  was  a  man  in  great  want  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  generative 
parts  of  the  soul;  and  who  was  also  unable  to  sow  and  to 
plant  any  of  those  things  which  bear  upon  instruction ;  but  who 
like  a  cook  slew  the  living  animals,  and  cut  them  up  and 
divided  them  in  different  portions  limb  by  limb,  and  who 
wallowed  about  in  dead  and  lifeless  bodies  and  things  equally, 
and  who,  by  his  superfluous  preparations  and  refinements, 
excited  and  stirred  up  the  appetites  of  the  profitless  passions, 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  those  who  were  able  to 
tame  them  should  mollify.  And  he  also  says,  "  I  will  give 
unto  you  of  all  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall  eat  of 
the  marrow  of  the  e^rth.''^ 

But  we  will  say  unto  him.  We  who  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on 
the  good  things  of  the  soul  do  not  desire  those  of  the  body. 
For  that  most  delicious  desire  of  the  former  things,  when  once 
implanted  in  the  mind,  is  well  calculated  to  engender  a  forget- 
fulness  of  all  those  things  which  are  dear  to  the  flesh 

XXXIII.  Something  like  this,  then,  is  the  falsely  named 
joy  of  the  foolish.  But  the  true  joy  has  already  been  described, 
which  is  adapted  only  to  the  virtuous,  "Therefore,  falling 

'  OenetisjlT,  18*         f  Ooneds  xxzix.  1.        ^  Genesis  xlv.  18. 
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Sown,  he  laughed.***  Not  falling  from  God,  but  from  himself; 
for  he  stood  near  the  unchangeable  God,  but  he  fell  from  his 
own  vain  opinion.  On  which  account  that  prido  which  was  wise 
in  its  own  conceit,  having  been  thrown  down,  and  the  feeling 
which  is  devoted  to  God  having  been  raised  in  its  place,  and 
being  established  around  the  only  imalterable  being,  he,  imme* 
diatelj  laughing,  said  in  his  mind,  **  Shall  a  child  be  bom  to 
one  who  is  a  hundred  years  old.  and  shall  Sarrah,  who  is  ninety 
years  old,  have  a  child?*'  Do  not  fancy,  my  sood  friend, 
that  that  word,  '*he  said"  not  with  his  mouth  but  "in  his 
mind,**t  has  been  added  for  no  especial  use ;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
is  inserted  with  great  accuracy  and  propriety.  Why  so? 
Because  it  seems  by  his  sayiug,  *'  Shall  a  child  be  bom  to  him 
who  is  a  hundred  years  old?**  that  he  had  a  doubt  about  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  in  which  he  was  previously  stated  to  believe ;  as 
what  was  predicted  a  little  before  showed,  speaking  thus, 
"  This  child  shall  not  be  thy  heir,  but  he  who  shall  come  out 
of  thee;*'  and  immediately  afterward  he  says,  "Abraham 
believed  in  the  Lord,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness." 

Since  then  it  was  not  consistent  for  one  who  had  already 
believed  to  doubt,  he  has  represented  the  doubt  as  of  no  long 
continuance,  extending  only  as  far  as  the  mouth  and  the 
tongue,  and  stopping  there  at  the  mind  which  is  endowed  with 
such  celerity  of  motion ;  for,  says  the  scripture,  '*  he  said  in  his 
mind,**  which  nothing,  and  no  person  ever  so  celebrated  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  could  ever  be  able  to  outstrip,  since  it  out- 
runs even  all  the  winged  natures ;  on  which  account  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  Greek  poets  appears  to  me  to  have  said  :— 

"  Swift  aa  a  winged  bird  or  fleetar  thought."  $ 

Showing  by  these  words  the  exceeding  speed  of  its  promptitude, 
placing  the  thought  after  the  winged  bird  as  a  sort  of  climax ; 
for  the  mind  advances  at  the  same  moment  to  very  many 
things  and  bodies,  hurrying  on  with  indescribable  impetuosity, 
and  without  a  moment  s  lapse  of  time  it  speeds  at  once  to  the 
borders  of  both  earth  and  sea,  bringing  together  and  dividing 
infinite  magnitudes  by  a  single  word ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
soars  to  such  a  height  above  the  earth,  that  it  penetrates 

•  GknesiB  xviL  17.  f  Oeneas  xviL  20. 
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through  the  air  and  reaches  e^en  the  sther,  and  scarcely 
stops  at  the  very  furthest  circle  of  the  fixed  stars. 

For  the  fervid  and  glowing  heat  of  that  region  does  not 
suffer  it  to  rest  tranquil ;  on  which  account,  overleaping  manj 
things,  it  is  borne  far  beyond  every  boundary  perceptible  by 
the  outward  senses,  to  that  which  is  compounded  of  ideas  and 
appearances  by  the  law  of  kindred.  On  which  accouot  in  the 
good  man  there  is  a  slight  change,  indivisible,  unapportionable, 
not  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  but  only  by  the  intellect, 
and  being  in  a  manner  independent  of  them. 

XXXIV.  But,  perhaps,  some  one  may  say,  What  then  ?  is  he 
who  has  once  beUeved  bound  never  to  admit  the  slightest 
trace,  or  shadow,  or  moment  of  incredulity  at  all  ?  But  this 
man  appears  to  me  to  have  nothing  else  in  his  mind  except  an 
idea  of  proving  the  creature  uncreated,  and  the  mortal  immor- 
tal, and  the  corruptible  incorruptible,  and  man,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  say  so,  God.  For  he  says  that  the  belief  which  man  has 
once  conceived  ought  to  be  so  firm  as  in  no  respect  to  differ 
from  that  which  is  entertained  of  the  truly  living  God  and 
which  is  complete  in  every  part;  for  Moses,  in  bis  greater 
hymn,  says,  **  God  is  faithful,  and  there  is  no  unrighteousness 
in  him.***  And  it  is  great  folly  to  fancy  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  able  to  contain  the  virtues  of  God,  which  never  vary 
and  which  are  established  on  the  most  solid  footing ;  for  it  is 
sufficient,  and  one  must  be  content  to  have  been  able  to  acquire 
the  images  of  them,  tliough  they  are  inferior  to  the  archetypal 
patterns  by  many  and  large  numbers.  And  is  not  this  reason- 
able ?  for  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  virtues  of  God  must 
be  pure  and  unmixed,  since  Grod  is  not  a  compound  being, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  single  nature;  on  the  other  band,  the 
virtues  of  men  must  be  mixed  with  some  allov,  since  we  our- 
selves  are  compounds,  the  divine  and  human  nature  being 
combined  in  us,  and  adapted  together  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  perfect  music;  and  that  which  is  composed  of  many 
separate  things  has  a  natural  attraction  to  each  of  its  parts. 
But  he  is  happy  to  whom  it  has  happened  that  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  he  has  inclined  towards  the  more  excellent 
and  more  divine  part ;  for  that  he  should  have  done  so  all  his 
life  is  impossible,  since  at  times  the  mortal  weight  which  is 
opposed  to  him  has  preponderated  in  the  opposite  scale,  and 

*  Decteronomy  xxxiL  4. 
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impending  over  his  mind,  has  kept  watch  for  the  opportonitie^ 
of  coming  upon  his  reason  at  an  unfavourable  time,  so  as  to 
drag  it  back  again. 

XXXV.  Abraham  therefore  believed  in  God;  but  he 
believed  as  a  man ;  that  you  may  be  aware  of  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  mortals,  and  may  learn  that  his  fall  did  not 
happen  to  him  in  any  other  way  than  in  consequence  of  the 
ordinances  of  nature.  And  if  it  was  of  short  duration  and 
only  momentary,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for :  for  many 
other  men  have  been  so  overturned  by  the  violence  and  impe- 
tuosity of  error,  and  by  its  irresistible  force,  that  they  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  for  ever.  For  know,  my  good  man,  that, 
according  to  the  most  holy  Moses,  virtue  is  not  perfect  in  the 
human  body,  but  it  suffers  something  like  torpor,  and  is  often 
ever  so  little  lame.  For  says  the  scripture,  **  The  broader 
part  of  his  thigh  became  torpid,  on  wliich  he  was  lame."*  And 
perhaps  some  man  of  an  over-confident  disposition  may  come 
forward  and  say  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  one  who  dis- 
believes, but  of  one  pranng,  so  that  if  that  most  excellent  of 
all  the  happy  feelings  were  about  to  be  produced,  it  would  not 
be  brought  forth  according  to  any  other  number  than  that  of 
ninety  years,  that  so  the  perfect  good  might  arrive  at  its  pro- 
duction according  to  perfect  numbers. 

But  the  aforesaid  numbers  are  perfect,  and  especially  ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  scriptures,  ^d  let  us  consider  each  of 
them :  now  6rst  of  all  there  is  the  son  of  the  just  Noah  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  seeing  race,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
hundred  years  old  when  he  begot  Arphaxad.f  and  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Arphaxad  is,  **he  disturbed  sorrow."  At  all  events 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  offspring  of  the  soul  should  confuse, 
and  disorder,  and  destroy  that  miserable  thing  iniquity,  so  full 
of  evils. 

But  Abraham  also  planted  a  field,^  using  the  ratio  of  an 
hundred  for  the  measurement  of  the  groimd :  and  Isaac  found 
some  barley  yielding  a  hundred  fold.§  And  Moses  also  made 
the  vestibule  of  the  sacred  tabernacle  in  a  hundred  arches, j| 
measuring  out  the  distance  towards  the  east  and  towards  the 
west    Moreover  the  ratio  of  a  hundred  is  the  first  fruit  of 

*  Oeneais  xxxiL  25.  f  Oenesia  zL  10. 

t  Geneaia  xzi  33.  §  Genesis  xxvL  12. 
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the  first  firait  which  the  Levites  assign  to  those  who  are  conse* 
crated  to  the  priesthood ;  *  for  alter  thej  have  taken  the 
tenths  from  the  nation  thej  are  enjoined  to  give  nnto  the 
priests  a  sacred  tenth  of  the  whole  share,  as  if  from  their  own 
possessions.  And  if  a  person  were  to  consider,  he  might  find 
many  other  instances  to  the  praise  of  the  aforesaid  namber 
brought  forward  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  for  the  present  what 
have  been  enumerated  are  sufficient.  But  if  from  the  hundred 
yon  set  aside  the  tenth  part  as  a  sacred  first  fruit  to  God  who 
produces,  and  increases,  and  brings  to  perfection  the  fruit  of 
the  soul — for  how  con  it  be  anything  but  perfcet,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  on  the  confines  between  the  first  and  the  tenth,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  separated  by  the 
veil  in  the  middle  .  .+  by  which  those  things  which  are  of 
the  same  genus  are  divided  according  to  the  dififerences  in 
species  ? 

XXXYI.  Therefore  the  good  man  was  speaking  and  saying 
things  which  were  really  good  in  his  mind.  But  the  bad  man 
at  times  interprets  good  things  in  a  very  excellent  manner,  but 
nevertheless  does  shameful  things  in  a  most  shameful  one,  as 
Shechem  does  who  is  the  ofi&pring  of  folly.  For  he  is  the  son 
of  Hamon  his  father,  and  the  name  Hamon,  being  trranslated, 
means  **  an  ass,"  but  the  name  Shechem  means  **  a  shoulder** 
when  interpreted,  the  symbol  of  labour.  But  that  labour  of 
which  folly  is  the  parent  is  miserable  and  full  of  suffering,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  labour  is  useful  to  which  prudence  is 
related.  Accordingly  the  holy  scriptures  tell  us  that, 
*'  Shechem  spake  accordinfl^  to  the  mind  of  the  virgin,  having 
first  humbled  her.*'^  Is  it  not  said  then,  with  great  purpose 
and  accuracy,  that  he  spake  according  to  the  mind  of  the  dam- 
sel, for  the  purpose  of  showing  distinctly  that  he  acted  in  a 
contrary  manner  to  that  in  which  he  spoke?  For  Dinah 
means  incorruptible  judgment:  justice  die  attribute  seated 
by  God,  the  everlasting  virgin ;  for  the  name  Dinah,  being 
interpreted,  means  either  thing,  judgment  or  justice. 

Foolsy  then,  laying  violent  hands  upon  and  attempting  to 
defile  her,  by  means  of  their  daily  designs  and  practices,  by 
their  plausibility  of  speech  escape  conviction.      Therefore 

*  Numbers  zriU  28.  t  There  ii  a  hiatal  in  the  text  here. 
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they  must  either  act  in  a  manDer  consistent  with  the  lan« 
guage  that  thej  hold,  or  else  thej  most  hold  thdir  tongues 
while  committing  iniquity.  For  it  is  said,  **  Silence  is  one  half 
of  OTil  :**  as  Moses  says  when  rebuking  the  man  who  accounted 
the  creature  worthy  of  the  principal  honour,  and  the  immortal 
God  worthy  only  of  the  second  place,  '*  Thou  hast  sinned,  be 
silent"  For  to  use  bombastic  language,  and  to  boast  of  one  s 
eyil  deeds,  is  a  double  sin  :  and  men  in  general  are  reiy  prone 
to  this ;  for  they  are  constantly  saying  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  ever- virgin  virtue,  and  such  things  as  are  just :  but  they 
never  omit  any  opportunity  of  insulting  and  violating  her  when 
they  are  able. 

For  what  city  is  there  which  is  not  full  of  those  who  are 
continually  celebrating  the  praises  of  virtue  ? — men  who  weary 
the  ears  of  those  who  hear  them  by  everlastingly  dwelling  on 
such  subjects  as  these  ;  wisdom  is  a  necessary  good  ;  folly  is 
pernicious  ;  temperance  is  desirable  ;  intemperance  is  hateful ; 
courage  is  a  thing  proper  to  be  cultivated  ;  cowardice  must  be 
avoided ;  justice  is  advantageous ;  injustice  is  disadvantageous ; 
holiness  is  honourable;  unholiness  is  shameful ;  piety  towards 
the  gods  is  praiseworthy ;  impiety  is  blameable  ;  that  which  is 
most  akin  to  the  nature  of  man  is  to  design,  and  to  act,  and  to 
speak  virtuously ;  that  which  is  most  alien  from  his  nature 
is  to  do  the  contrary  of  all  these  things. 

By  continually  stringing  together  these  and  similar  aphorisms 
they  deceive  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  council  cham- 
bers, and  the  theatres,  and  every  assembly  and  company 
which  they  meet ;  as  men  who  put  beautiful  masks  on  ugly 
faces,  with  the  intention  of  not  being  discovered  by  those  who 
see  them.  But  it  is  of  no  use ;  for  some  persons  will  come 
endowed  with  great  vigour,  and  occupied  with  a  real  zeal  and 
admiration  for  virtue,  and  who  will  strip  them  of  all  their 
coverings,  and  disguises,  and  appendages  which  they  had 
woven  round  themselves  by  the  evil  artifice  of  plausible 
speeches,  land  will  display  their  soul  naked  by  itself  as  it 
really  is,  and  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  secret 
things  of  their  nature  which  are  hidden  as  it  were  in  recesses. 
And  then  having  brought  to  light  all  its  shame  and  all  the 
reproaches  to  which  it  is  liable,  they  will  display  them  in 
broad  daylight  to  every  one,  and  show  what  sort  of  thing  it  is, 
how  disgraceful  and  ridiculous,  and  what  a  spurious  kind  of 
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beauty  ic  has  disguised  itself  with  hj  means  of  its  appendages 
and  coverings. 

And  those  who  are  prepared  to  avenge  themselves  on  such 
profane  and  impure  dispositions  are  Simeon  and  Levi,*  two 
indeed  in  number,  but  only  one  in  mind ;  on  which  account,  in 
his  blessings  of  his  sons,  their  father  numbers  them  together 
under  one  classification,  on  account  of  the  harmonious  charac- 
ter of  their  unanimity  and  of  their  violence  in  one  and  the 
same  direction.  But  Moses  does  not  make  any  mention  of 
them  afterwards  as  a  pair,  but  classes  the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon 
under  that  of  Levi,  combining  together  two  essences,  of  which 
he  made  one  impressed  as  it  were  with  one  idea  and  appear- 
ance, uniting  hearing  to  doing. 

XXXVII.  When,  therefore,  the  virtuous  man  knew  that 
the  promise  was  uttering  things  full  of  reverence  and  prudent 
caution,  according  to  his  own  mind,  he  admitted  both  these 
feelings  into  his  breast,  namely,  faith  in  God,  and  incredulity 
as  to  the  creature.  Very  naturally  therefore  he  says,  using  the 
language  of  entreaty,  **  Would  that  this  Ishmael  might  live 
before  thee.^t  using  each  word  of  those  which  he  utters  here 
^rith  deliberate  propriety,  namely,  the  "  this,"  the  **  might 
live/*  the  "  before  thee."  For  it  is  no  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  of 
different  things,  and  we  had  better  e.xamine  here  what  I  am 
saying. 

The  name  Ishmael,  being  interpreted,  means  "  the  hearing 
of  God,"  but  some  men  listen  to  the  divine  doctrines  to  their 
benefit,  and  others  listen  to  both  his  admonitions  and  to  those 
of  others  only  to  their  destruction.  Do  you  not  recollect  the 
case  of  the  soothsayer  Balaam  ?{  He  is  represented  as  hear* 
iug  the  oracles  of  God,  and  as  having  received  knowledge  from 
the  Most  High,  but  what  advantage  did  he  reap  from  such 
hearing,  and  what  good  accrued  to  him  from  such  knowledge  ? 
In  his  intention  he  endeavoured  to  injure  the  most  excellent 
eye  of  the  soul,  which  alone  has  received  such  instruction  as  to 
be  able  to  behold  God,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so  bv  reason  of 
the  invincible  power  of  the  Saviour;  therefore,  being  ove^ 
thrown  by  his  own  insane  wickedness,  and  having  received 
many  wounds,  he  perished  amid  the  heaps  of  wounded,  §  be- 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  6.  t  Oeuesia  zvii.  18. 
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cause  lie  had  stamped  beforehand  the  divinely  inspired  pro- 
phecies with  the  sophistry  of  the  soothsayers. 

Very  righteously,  therefore,  does  the  good  man  pray  that 
this  his  only  son,  Ishmael,  may  be  sound  in  mind  and  health* 
because  of  those  persons  who  do  not  listen  in  a  sincere  spirit 
to  the  sacred  admonitions,  whom  Moses  has  expressly  forbidden 
to  come  into  the  assembly  of  the  Kuler  of  the  universe,  for 
those  men  are  broken  as  to  the  generative  parts  of  their 
minds,  or  are  even  rendered  completely  impotent  in  that 
respect,  who  magnify  their  own  minds,  and  their  external 
Sjsnse,  as  the  only  causes  of  all  the  events  which  take  place 
among  men ;  and  there  are  others  who  are  lovers  of  a  system 
of  polytheism,  and  who  honour  the  company  which  is  devoted 
to  the  service  of  many  gods,  being  the  sons  of  a  harlot,  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  one  husband  and  father  of  the  virtue- 
loving  soul,  namely,  God ;  and  are  not  all  these  men  very  pro- 
perly driven  away  and  banished  from  the  assembly  of  God  ? 
They  appear  to  me  very  much  to  resemble  those  parents  who 
accuse  their  sons  of  intemperance  in  wine,  for  they  say, 
'*  This  our  son  is  disobedient,'**  indicating,  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  this,"  that  they  have  other  sons  likewise  who  are 
temperate  and  self-denying,  and  who  obey  the  injunctions  of 
right  reason  and  instruction ;  for  these  are  the  most  genuine 
parents,  by  whom  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing  to  be  accused, 
and  a  roost  glorious  thing  to  be  praised. 

Then  as  to  the  words,  ''  This  is  Aaron  and  Moses,  whom 
God  directed  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt*'! 
and  the  expression,  **  These  are  they  who  conversed  with 
Pharaoh  the  king."  Let  us  not  think  that  they  are  used  su- 
perfluously, or  that  they  do  not  convey  some  intimations 
beyond  the  mere  open  meaning  of  the  words ;  for  since  Moses 
is  the  purest  mind,  and  Aaron  is  his  speech,  and  moreover, 
since  the  mind  has  been  taught  to  think  of  divine  things  in  a 
divine  manner,  and  since  die  speech  has  learnt  to  interpret 
holy  things  in  holy  language,  the  sophists  imitating  them,  and 
adulterating  the  genuine  coinage,  say,  that  they  also  conceive 
rightly,  and  speak  in  a  praiseworthy  manner  about  what  is 
most  excellent. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  a  placing 
of  the  base  money  in  juxtaposition  with  the  good,  by  reason  of 
♦  Deuteronomy  xxi  20.  t  Exodus  vi  2fi. 
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the  simifitade  of  the  impressioiiy  he  has  given  as  a  test  bj 
which  thej  may  be  distinguished.  What  then  is  the  test  ?  To 
bring  out  of  die  region  of  the  body  the  mind,  endowed  with 
the  power  of  seeing,  fond  of  contemplation  and  philosophical ; 
for  he  who  can  do  this  is  this  same  Moses ;  and  he  who  is  un- 
able really  to  do  so,  but  who  is  only  said  to  be  able,  and  who 
makes  professions  with  infinite  pomp  and  magnitude  of  lan- 
guage, is  laughed  at. 

But  he  prays  that  Ishmael  may  lire,  not  meaning  to  refer 
to  the  life  in  conjunction  with  the  body,  but  he  prays  that  the 
divine  voice,  dwelling  for  evermore  in  his  soul,  may  awaken 
and  vivify  it. 

XXXVIII.  And  he  indeed  prays  that  the  hearing  of  sacred 
words  and  the  learning  of  sacred  doctrine  may  live,  as  has  been 
already  said;  but  Jacob,  the  practiser  of  virtue,  prays  that 
the  good  natural  disposition  may  live;  for  he  says,  "May 
Reuben  live  and  not  die,*"*  does  he  then  here  pray  for  immor- 
tality for  him,  a  thing  impossible  for  man  to  attain  to? 
Surely  not,  we  must  then  explain  what  it  is  which  he  intends 
to  signify.  All  the  lessons  and  all  the  admonitions  of  in- 
struction are  built  up  and  established  on  the  nature  which  is 
calculated  to  receive  instruction,  as  on  a  foundation  previously 
laid ;  but  if  there  is  no  natural  foundation  previously  in 
existence,  everything  is  useless ;  for  men,  by  nature  destitute 
of  sense,  would  not  appear  at  all  to  differ  from  a  stock  or  a 
lifeless  stone ;  for  nothing  could  possibly  be  adapted  to  them 
so  as  to  cleave  to  them,  but  everything  would  rebound  and 
spring  back  as  from  some  hard  body. 

But  on  the  other  band,  we  may  see  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  well  endowed  by  nature,  like  a  well-smoothed  waxen  tablet, 
neither  too  solid  nor  too  tender,  moderately  tempered,  and 
easily  receiving  all  admonitions  and  all  lessons,  and  themselves 
giving  an  accurate  representation  of  any  impression  which  has 
been  stamped  upon  them,  being  a  sort  of  distinct  image  of 
xnemoxy. 

It  was  therefore  indispensable  to  pray  that  a  good  natural 
disposition,  free  from  all  disease  and  from  all  mortality,  shoidd 
be  joined  to  the  rational  race ;  for  they  are  but  few  who  partake 
of  the  life  according  to  virtue,  which  is  the  most  real  and 
genuine  life.     I  do  not  mean  of  the  common  herd  of  men 

*  Deuteronomy  xxziii.  6w 
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only,  for  of  them  there  is  not  one  who  partakes  of  real  life : 
but  eyen  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  to  shun  the 
objects  of  human  desire,  and  to  live  to  God  alone.  On  which 
account  the  pnu^tiser  of  yirtne,  that  courageous  man,  manrelled 
gpreatlj,  if  anj  one  being  borne  along  the  middle  of  the  stream 
of  life,  was  not  dragged  down  by  any  Tiolence,  but  was  able  to 
withstand  the  flow  of  abundant  wealth  coming  over  him,  and 
to  stem  the  impetuosity  of  immoderate  pleasure,  and  to  avoid 
being  carried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  vain  opinion. 

At  all  events  Jacob  does  not  speak  to  Joseph  more  than  the 
sacred  scripture  speaks  to  every  one  who  is  vigorous  in  his 
body,  and  who  is  seen  to  be  immersed  amid  abundant  treasures, 
and  riches,  and  superfluities,  and  to  be  overcome  by  none  of 
them,  when  he  says,  **  For  still  thou  livest,**  uttering  a  most 
marvellous  sentiment,  and  one  which  is  quite  beyond  the  daily 
life  of  us  who,  if  we  have  fallen  in  with  ever  so  slight  a  breeze 
which  bears  us  towards  good  fortune,  immediately  set  all  sail 
and  become  greatly  elated,  and  being  full  of  great  and  high 
spirits,  hurry  forward  with  all  our  speed  to  the  indulgence  of 
our  passions,  and  never  will  check  our  unbridled  and  immo 
derately  excited  desires  until  we  run  ashore  and  are  wrecked 
as  to  the  whole  vessel  of  our  souls. 

XXXIX.  Very  beautifully  therefore,  do  we  pray  that  this 
Ishmael  may  live.  Therefore,  Abraham  adds,  "  May  he  live 
before  God,"  looking  upon  it  as  the  perfection  of  all  happiness 
for  the  mind  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  him  who  is  the  most 
excellent  of  all  beings,  as  its  inspector  and  overseer ;  for  if, 
while  the  teacher  is  present  the  pupil  cannot  go  wrong,  and  if 
a  monitor  being  at  hand  is  of  service  to  the  learner,  and  if 
while  an  elder  person  is  present  the  younger  man  is  adorned 
by  modesty  and  temperance,  and  if  the  presence  of  his  &ther 
or  of  bis  mother  have  often  prevented  a  son  when  about  to 
commit  sin,  even  though  they  are  only  beheld  by  him  in 
silence,  then  what  excess  of  good  must  we  imagine  that  man  to 
enjoy,  who  believes  that  he  is  always  watched  and  beheld  by 
God  ?  for  while  he  fears  and  reverences  and  looks  up  to  the 
dignity  of  him  as  being  present,  he  will  flee  from  committing 
iniquity  with  all  his  might. 

But  when  he  prays  that  Ishmael  may  live,  he  does  not 
despair  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  he 
believes  in  God  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  what  it  is  possible 
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for  (rod  tb  give,  it  is  also  possible  for  man  to  receive,  since  to 
God  it  is  easy  to  give  the  most  numerous  and  important 
benefits,  but  to  us  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  of  the  gifts  which 
are  proffered  to  us ;  for  we  must  be  content,  i£  by  means 
of  labour  and  diligence,  we  obtain  a  share  of  those  good  things 
which  are  familiar  and  customary  to  us.  But  there  is  no  hope 
that  we  can  attain  to  those  which  come  of  their  own  accord, 
and  from  some  ever  ready  and  preyiously  prepared  source, 
without  any  art,  or  in  short,  any  human  contriTance  whatever  ; 
for  inasmuch  as  these  things  are  divine,  they  must  of  neces- 
si^  be  found  out  by  more  divine  and  unadcdterated  natures, 
such  as  have  no  connection  with  any  mortal  body.  And  Moses 
has  shown  that  every  one,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  ought  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgments  for  benefits  received;  for 
instance,  that  the  clever  man  ought  to  offer  up  as  a  sacrifice 
his  acuteness  and  wisdom ;  the  eloquent  man  should  consecrate 
all  his  excellences  of  speech,  by  means  of  psalms  and  a  regular 
enumeration  of  the  gpreatness  and  panegyric  on  the  living  God ; 
and  to  proceed  with  each  species,  he  who  is  a  natural  philoso- 
pher should  offer  up  his  natural  philosophy;  he  who  is  a 
moral  philosopher  should  make  an  offering  of  his  ethical 
philosophy;  he  who  is  skilful  in  any  art  or  science  should 
dedicate  to  God  his  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Thus  again  a  sailor  and  a  pilot  should  dedicate  their  suc- 
cessful voyage ;  the  agricultund  fieunmer,  his  productive  crops ; 
the  stock-farmer,  the  prolific  increase  of  his  flocks  and  heids ; 
the  physician,  the  good  health  of  his  patients ;  the  commander 
of  an  army,  his  success  in  war ;  the  magistrate  or  the  king  will 
offer  up  his  administration  of  the  laws  or  his  sovereign  power. 
And,  in  short,  the  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  self-love,  looks 
upon  the  only  true  maker  of  all  things,  God,  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  good  thin^  affecting  his  soul,  or  body,  or  his  external 
circumstances.  Xet  no  one  therefore,  of  those  who  seem  to  be 
somewhat  obscure  and  humble,  from  a  despair  of  any  better 
hope,  hesitate  to  become  a  suppliant  to  God.  But  even  if  he 
no  longer  looks  forward  to  any  greater  advantages,  still  let 
him,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  give  God  thanks  for  Uie  blessings 
which  he  has  already  received,  and  in  effect,  those  which  he 
has  received  are  countless ;  his  birth,  his  life,  his  soul,  his 
food,  his  outward  senses,  his  imagination,  his  inclinations,  hiF 
reason;  and  reason  is  a  very  short  word,  but  a  most  perfect 
and  admirable  thing,  a  fragment  of  the  soul  ol  \)l:i<&  \iQis«t^, 
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or,  as  it  is  more  pious  to  say  for  those  ^ho  stu^j  philosophy 
according  to  Moses,  a  very  faithAil  copy  of  the  diyine  image. 

XL.  It  is  right  also  to  praise  those  inquirers  after  trath« 
who  have  endeayoured  to  tear  up  and  carry  off  the  whole  trunk 
of  Tirtue,  root  and  branch :  but  since  they  hare  not  been  able 
to  do  it,  have  at  least  taken  either  a  single  shoot,  or  a  single 
bunch  of  the  fruit,  as  a  specimen  and  portion  of  the  whole  tree^ 
being  all  that  they  were  able  to  bear.* 

It  is  a  desirable  thing,  indeed,  to  associate  at  once  with  the 
entire  company  of  the  virtues ;  but  if  this  be  too  great  aa 
indulgence  to  be  granted  to  human  nature,  let  us  be  content  if 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  connected  with  any  one  of  the 
particular  virtues,  as  a  portion  of  the  whole  band,  such  as 
temperance,  or  courage,  or  justice,  or  humanity ;  for  the  soul 
may  produce  and  bring  forth  some  good  from  even  one  of  them, 
and  so  avoid  being  barren  and  unproductive  of  any. 

But  will  you  impose  any  such  injunctions  as  these  on  your 
own  son?  Unless  you  treat  your  servants  with  gentleness^ 
do  not  treat  those  of  the  same  rank  as  yourself  socially.  Un* 
less  you  behave  decorously  to  your  wife,  never  bear  yourself 
respectfully  to  your  parents.  If  you  neglect  your  father  and 
your  mother,  be  impious  also  towards  God.  If  you  delight  in 
pleasure,  you  must  not  keep  aloof  from  covetousness.  Do  you 
desire  great  riches  ?  Then  be  also  eager  for  vain-glory.  For  what 
more  need  we  add  ?  Need  you  not  desire  to  be  moderate  in 
some  things  unless  you  are  able  to  be  so  in  all  ?  Would  not 
your  son  say  to  you  in  such  a  case,  My  father,  what  do  you 
mean?  Do  you  wish  your  son  to  become  either  perfectly 
good  or  perfectly  bad,  and  will  you  not  be  content  if  he  keeps 
the  middle  path  between  the  two  extremes  ?  Was  it  not  for 
this  reason  that  Abraham  also,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  began  at  fifty  and  ended  at  ten  ?t 

Therefore,  propitiating  and  supplicating  God,  entreat  him 
that  if  there  could  not  be  found  among  his  creatures  a  com- 
plete remission  so  as  to  give  them  liberty,  of  which  the  sacred 
number  of  fifty  is  a  symbol,  at  least  the  intermediate  instroc- 
tion  which  is  equal  in  number  to  the  decade,  might  be 
accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  which  was 
about  to  be  condemned.  But  those  who  are  instructed  have 
many  more  opportunities  of  prayer  than  those  who  are  desti- 
tute of  teachers,  and  those  who  are  well  initiated  in  encyclical 
•  Numbers  xiU.  25,  \  ^^«owm.t:«si.VL 
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accomplishments  have  more  opportunities  than  those  who  are 
unmusical  and  illiterate,  inasmuch  as  they  from  their  childhood 
almost  have  heen  imbued  with  all  the  lessons  of  virtue,  and 
temperance,  and  all  kinds  of  excellence.  Wherefore,  even 
if  thej  have  not  entirely  got  rid  of  and  efiG&ced  old  nuurks 
of  iniquity  so  as  to  wear  a  completely  clean  appearance,  at 
least  they  have  purified  themselves  in  a  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate degree. 

And  it  is  something  like  this  that  Esau  seems  to  have  said 
to  his  father,  "  Have  you  not  one  blessing  for  me,  0  my  father  ? 
Bless  me,  bless  me,  also,  0  my  fioLther !  *"*  For  different 
blessings  have  been  set  apart  for  different  persons,  perfect 
blessings  for  the  perfect,  and  moderate  blessings  for  me  im- 
perfect As  is  the  case  also  with  bodies;  for  there  are 
oifferent  exercises  appropriate  to  those  which  are  in  health, 
and  to  those  which  are  sick.  And  also  different  regimens  of 
food,  and  different  systems  of  living,  and  not  the  same.  But 
some  things  are  suitable  to  the  one  kind  that  they  may  not 
become  at  all  diseased ;  and  other  things  are  good  for  the 
other  sort,  that  they  may  be  changed  and  rendered  more 
healthy. 

Since,  therefore,  there  are  many  good  things  existing  in 
nature,  give  me  that  which  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  my 
circumstances,  even  if  it  be  tiie  most  trifling  thing  possible ; 
looking  at  this  one  point  alone,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  bear 
what  is  given  me]  with  equanimity,  and  not,  like  a  wretched 
person,  sink  under  and  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 

Again,  what  do  we  imagine  to  be  meant  by  the  words,  "  Will 
not  the  hand  of  the  Lord  be  sufficient  ?"t  Do  they  not  sig- 
nify that  the  powera  of  the  living  God  penetrate  everywhere 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  benefits,  not  only  on  those  who 
are  noble,  but  on  those  also  who  appear  to  be  in  a  more  ob- 
scure condition,  to  whom  also  God  gives  such  things  at^  are 
suitable  to  the  measure  and  weight  of  the  soul  of  each  indi- 
vidual, coi\jecturing  and  measuring  in  his  own  mind  with 
perfect  equality  what  is  proportionate  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  each. 

aLI.  But  what  makes  an  impression  on  me  in  no  ordinary 

degree  is  the  law  which  is  enacted  with  respect  to  those  who 

pat  off  their  sins  and  seem  to  be  repentant      For  this  law 

commands  that  the  &rst  victim  which  such  per^ivs  oft^.t  ^Iwvll 

♦  GeaasiM  xxviL  2$.  \  Kvim\>et%  iL  *l^. 
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be  a  female  sheep  ^thout  spot  Bat  if,  it  pfoceeds,  "  hie 
hand  is  not  strong  enough  to  bring  a  sheep,  then  tor  the  trespass 
vhich  he  has  committed  he  shall  bring  two  toitle  doves  or 
two  young  pigeons,  one  for  his  trespass  and  one  for  a  burnt 
offering ;  and  if  his  hand  cannot  find  a  pair  of  turtle  dores  or 
two  young  pigeons,  then  he  shall  bring  as  his  gift  the  tenth  part 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  sin  offering ;  he  shall  not  pour 
oil  upon  it,  nor  shall  he  place  any  frankincense  thereon, 
because  it  is  a  sin  offering ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  having  taken  it  from  him  shall  take  a  full  hand* 
ful  of  it,  and  place  it  as  a  memorial  on  the  altar."* 

God  therefore  here  is  propitiated  by  three  different  kinds 
of  repentance,  by  the  aforesaid  beasts,  or  by  the  birds,  or  by 
the  white  flour,  according,  in  short,  to  the  ability  of  him  who 
is  being  purified  and  who  repents.  For  small  offences  do  not 
require  great  purifications,  nor  are  small  purifications  fit  for 
great  crimes ;  but  they  should  be  equal,  and  similar,  and  in 
due  proportion.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  what 
IS  meant  by  this  purification  which  may  be  accomplished  in 
three  ways. 

Now  it  may  almost  be  said  that  both  offences  and  good 
actions  are  perceived  to  exist  in  three  things ;  in  intention,  or 
in  words,  or  in  actions.  On  which  account  Moses,  teaching  in 
his  hortatory  admonitions  that  the  attainment  of  good  is  not 
impossible  nor  even  very  difficult,  says,  **  It  is  not  necessary 
to  soar  up  to  heaven,  nor  to  go  to  the  borders  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  for  the  attainment  of  it,  but  it  is  near,  yea,  and  very 
near.**  f  And  then  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  shows  it  all 
but  to  the  naked  eye  as  one  may  say,  where  he  says,  "  £veiy 
action  is  in  thy  mouth,  or  in  thy  heart,  or  in  thy  hands  :'*  J 
meaning  under  this  symbolical  expression,  in  thy  words,  or  in 
thy  designs,  or  in  thy  actions.  For  he  means  that  human 
happiness  consists  in  wise  design,  and  good  language,  and 
righteous  actions,  just  as  the  unhappiness  arises  from  the  con 
trary  course.  For  both  well-doing  and  wrong-doing  exist  in 
the  same  regions,  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  mouth,  or  in  the  hand ; 
for  some  persons  decide  in  the  most  righteous,  and  sagacious 
manner,  some  speak  most  excellently,  some  do  only  what  ought 
to  be  done :  again,  of  the  three  sources  of  error  the  most  unim- 
portant is  to  design  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  the  most 
grievous  is  to  do  what  is  ini(\iiiti5\xs,tiiA  Taid.^\ft  ^-^^S&xs^^'^Mis. 
♦  LeFiticus  v.  5.  -V  litMV  xxx. \^.  X'^^'^  ^saa- V^. 
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impropeilj.  Bat  it  often  happens  that  even  what  is  least  im 
portant  is  the  most  difficult  to  he  removed  ;  for  it  is  veiy  hard 
to  bring  an  agitated  state  of  the  soul  to  tranquillity ;  and  one 
xnaj  more  easily  check  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent  than  the 
perversion  of  the  soul  which  is  hurrying  in  a  wrong  direction, 
•without  restraint  For  innumerable  notions  coming  one  upon 
the  other  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  bearing  everytlung 
along  with  them,  and  throwing  everything  into  confusion, 
xyrertom  the  whole  soul  with  irresistible  violence. 

Therefore  the  most  excellent,  and  most  perfect  kind  of  pu- 
rification is  this,  not  to  admit  into  one's  mind  any  improper 
notions,  but  to  regulate  it  in  peace  and  obedience  to  law,  the 
ruler  of  which  principles  is  justice.  The  next  kind  is,  not  to 
offend  in  one*s  language  either  by  speaking  falsely,  or  by 
swearing  falsely,  or  by  deceiving,  or  by  practising  sophistry, 
or  by  laying  false  informations;  or,  in  short,  by  letting  loose  one's 
mouth  and  tongue  to  the  injury  of  any  one,  as  it  is  better  to 
put  a  bridle  and  an  insuperable  chain  on  those  members. 

XLII.  But  why  it  is  a  more  grievous  offence  to  say  what 
is  >vrong  than  only  to  think  it,  is  very  easy  to  see.  For  some 
times  a  person  thinks  without  any  deliberate  previous  inten- 
tion of  so  thinking,  but  inconsiderately  :  for  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  ideas  in  his  mind  which  he  does  not  wish  to  admit ;  and 
nothing  which  is  involuntary  is  blameable  :  but  a  man  speaks 
intentionally,  so  that  if  he  utters  words  which  are  not  proper 
he  is  unhappy  and  is  committing  offence,  since  he  does  not 
even  by  chance  choose  to  say  anything  that  is  proper,  and  it 
would  be  more  for  his  advantage  to  adopt  that  safest  expedient 
of  silence  :  and.  in  the  second  place,  anyone  who  is  not  silent 
can  be  silent  if  he  pleases. 

But  what  is  even  a  still  more  grievous  offence  than  speaking 
wrongly,  is  unjust  action.  For  the  word,  as  it  is  said,  is  the 
shadow  of  the  deed  ;  and  how  can  an  injurious  deed  help  being 
more  mischievous  than  a  shadow  of  the  same  character  ?  On 
this  account  Moses  released  the  mind,  even  when  it  yielded  to 
many  involuntary  perversions  and  errors,  from  accusations  and 
from  penalties,  thinking  that  it  was  rather  acted  upon  by 
notions  which  forced  their  way  into  it,  than  was  itself  acting. 

But  whatever  goes  out  through  the  mouth  that  he  makes  the 
utterer  responsible  for  and  brings  him  before  the  tribunal, 
since  the  act  of  speaking  is  one  which,  is  in  our  own  power. 
But  the  mrestigation  to  which  words  are  svx\)^ee\.  \&  ^  m^t^ 
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moderate  one,  and  that  ^th  whicn  words  are  aniled  is  a  more 
▼igoroos  one.  For  he  imposes  severe  punishments  on  those 
who  commit  gross  offences,  and  who  cany  out  in  action,  and 
utter  with  haistj  tongues  what  thej  have  designed  in  their 
ui^just  minds. 

XLIII.  Therefore  he  has  called  the  purifying  victims  which 
are  to  he  offered  up  for  the  three  offenders,  the  mind, 
speech,  and  the  action,  a  sheep,  and  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or 
pigeons,  and  the  tenth  part  of  a  sacred  measure  of  fine  flonr ; 
thinking  it  fit  that  the  mind  should  he  purified  by  a  sheep, 
the  speech  by  winged  creatures,  and  the  action  by  fine  flour : 
Why  is  this  ?  Because,  as  the  mind  is  the  most  excellent 
thing  in  us,  so  also  is  the  sheep  the  most  excellent  among 
irrational  animals,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  gentle,  and  also 
as  it  gives  forth  a  yearly  produce  in  its  fleece,  for  the  use  and 
also  for  the  ornament  of  mankind.  For  clothes  keep  off  all 
injury  from  both  cold  and  heat,  and  also  they  conceal  the 
unmentionable  parts  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  they  are  an 
ornament  to  those  who  use  them :  therefore  the  sheep,  as 
being  the  most  excellent  of  animals,  is  a  symbol  of  the  purifi* 
cation  of  the  most  excellent  part  of  man,  the  mind. 

And  birds  are  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of  the  speech  : 
for  speech  is  a  light  thing,  and  winged  by  nature,  flying  and 
penetrating  in  every  direction  more  swiftly  than  an  arrow. 
For  what  is  once  said  can  never  be  re-called  ;*  but  being  borne 
abroad,  and  running  on  with  great  swiftness,  it  strikes  the  ears 
and  penetrates  every  sense  of  hearing,  resounding  loudly : 
but  speech  is  of  two  kinds,  one  true  and  the  other  false ;  on 
which  account  it  appears  to  me  to  be  here  compared  to  a  pair 
of  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons  :  and  of  these  birds  one  he 
says  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sin  offering,  and  one  is  to  be 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt  offering,  since  the  speech  which  is  true 
is  wholly  and  in  all  respects  sacred  and  perfect,  but  that  whidi 
is  false  is  very  wrong  and  requires  correction. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  said,  fine  flour  is  a  symbol  of  the 
purification  of  activity,  but  it  is  sorted  from  the  commoner  sort 
by  the  hands  of  the  bakers,  who  make  the  business  their  study. 

*  Thii  reiemblea  whAt  if  said  by  Horace — 

Kesdt  Tox  missa  rerertL— A.  P.  890. 
And  in  another  place— 

£t  aemel  emiaium  volat  irr«vocibiI%  '^«cbMm.~'£.\^I^..\.^&^*V^.« 
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On  which  account  the  law  says,  '*  And  the  priest  having  taken 
an  entire  handful,  shall  place  it  on  the  altar  as  a  memorial  of 
them,"  hj  the  word  handful,  indicating  both  the  endeavour  and 
the  action.  • 

And  he  spealcs  with  exceeding  accuracy  with  respect  to  the 
sheep,  when  he  says,  ^  And  if  his  hand  be  not  strong  enough 
to  supply  a  sheep  ;'*  but  with  respect  to  the  birds  he  says, 
"  And  if  he  cannot  find  a  bird."  Why  is  this  ?  Because  it  is  a 
sign  of  very  great  strength  and  of  excessive  power,  to  get  rid 
of  the  errors  of  the  mind :  but  it  does  not  require  any  great 
strength,  to  check  the  errors  of  words;  for,  as  I  have  said 
already,  silence  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  offences  that  can  be 
committed  by  the  voice,  and  every  one  may  easily  practise 
silence  ;  but  yet,  by  reason  of  their  chattering  habits  and  want 
of  moderation  in  their  language,  many  people  cannot  find  out 
how  to  impose  a  limitation  on  their  speech. 

XLIV.  Since  then,  the  virtuous  man  has  been  bred  up 
among  and  practised  in  these  and  similar  divisions  and 
discriminations  of  things,  does  he  not  rightly  appear  to  pray 
that  Ishmael  may  live,  if  he  is  not  as  yet  able  to  become  the 
feither  of  Isaac  ?  What  then  does  the  merciful  God  say  ?  To 
him  who  asks  for  one  thing  he  gives  two,  and  on  him  who 
prays  for  what  is  less  he  bestows  what  is  greater  ;  for,  says  the 
historian,  he  said  unto  Abraham,  *' Yea,  behold,  Sarrah  thy  wife 
shall  bring  forth  a  son.'**  Very  felicitous  and  significant  is 
this  answer,  *',Yea  ;**  for  what  can  be  more  suitable  to  and  more 
like  the  character  of  God,  than  to  promise  good  things  and  to 
ratify  that  promise  with  all  speed  !  £ut  what  God  promises 
every  foolish  man  repudiates ;  therefore  the  sacred  scriptures 
represent  Leah  as  hated,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  she 
received  that  name ;  for  Leah,  being  interpreted,  means 
"  repudiating  and  labouring,**  because  we  all  turn  away  Arom 
virtue  and  think  it  a  laborious  thing,  by  reason  of  its  very 
often  imposing  commands  on  us  which  are  not  pleasant.  £ut 
nevertheless,  she  is  thought  worthy  of  such  an  honourable 
reception  from  the  prince,  that  her  womb  is  opened  by  him,  so 
as  to  receive  the  seed  of  divine  generation,  in  order  to  the 
production  of  honourable  pursuits  and  actions. 

Learn  therefore,  0  soul,  that  Sarrah,  that  is,  virtue,  will 
bring  forth  to  thee  a  son ;  and  that  Hagar,  or  intermediate 

*  Geneiii  xviL  19. 
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instruction,  is  not  the  only  one  who  will  do  M;  fi>r  her 
offspring  is  one  which  has  its  knowledge  from  teaching,  bat  tha 
offspring  of  the  other  is  entirely  self-taught.  And  do  not 
wonder,  if  God,  who  brings  forth  all  good  things,  has  also 
brought  forth  this  race,  which,  though  rare  upon  the  earth, 
is  very  numerous  in  heaven.  And  you  may  learn  this  also  from 
other  things  of  which  man  consists:  do  the  eyes  see  from 
having  been  taught  to  do  so  ?  And  what  do  the  nostrils  do  ? 
Do  they  smell  by  reason  of  their  having  learnt  ?  And  do  the 
hands  touch,  or  die  feet  advance,  in  accordance  with  the  com* 
mands  or  recommendations  of  instructors?  Again,  do  the 
appetites  and  imaginations  (and  these  are  the  first  moving 
powers  and  persuasions  of  the  soul)  exist  in  consequence 
of  teaching?  And  has  our  mind  gone  as  a  pupil  to  any 
sophist,  in  order  to  learn  to  think  and  to  comprehend  ?  All 
these  things  repudiate  all  kinds  of  instruction,  and  avail  them- 
selves only  of  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature  to  exert  their 
appropriate  energies. 

Why  then  do  you  any  longer  wonder  if  God  showers  upon 
men  virtue,  unaccompanied  by  any  labour  or  suffering,  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  superintending  care  or  instruction,  but  is 
from  the  very  beginning  entire  and  perfect  ?  And  if  you  wish 
to  receive  any  testimony  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  can  you 
find  any  more  trustwordiy  than  that  of  Moses  ?  And  he  says 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  derive  their  food  from  the  earth,  but 
that  he  alone  who  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  sight,  derives 
Ids  from  heaven.  And  men  occupied  in  agriculture  co-operate 
to  produce  the  food  from  the  earth ;  but  God,  the  only  cause 
and  giver,  rains  dovm  the  food  from  heaven  without  the 
co-operation  of  any  other  being. 

And,  indeed,  we  read  in  the  scriptures,  **  Behold,  I  rain 
upon  you  bread  from  heaven.***  Now  what  nourishment  can 
the  scriptures  properly  say  is  rained  down,  except  heavenly  ' 
wisdom  ?  which  God  sends  from  above  upon  those  souls  which 
have  a  longing  for  virtue,  God  who  possesses  a  great  abund- 
ance and  exceeding  treasure  of  wisdom,  and  who  irrigates  the 
universe,  and  especially  so  on  the  sacred  seventh  day  which  he 
calls  the  sabbath ;  for  then,  he  says,  that  Uiere  is  an  inflox  of 
spontaneous  good  things,  not  rising  from  any  kind  of  art,  but 

*  Exodas  xvL  4. 
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shooting  up  by  their  oWn  spontaueoos  and  self-perfecting 
nature,  and  hearing  appropriate  fruit. 

XLV.  Virtue,  therefore,  will  bring  thee  forth  a  legitimate 
male  child,  far  removed  from  all  effeminate  passions ;  and  thou 
shalt  call  the  name  of  thj  son  by  the  name  of  the  passion 
which  thou  feelest  in  regard  to  him;  and  thou  wilt  by  all 
means  feel  joy ;  so  that  thou  shalt  give  him  a  name  which  is 
an  emblem  of  joy,  namely.  Laughter.  As  grief  and  fear  have 
their  appropriate  expressions  which  the  passion,  when  more 
than  usually  violent  and  predominant,  gives  utterance  to ;  so 
also,  good  counsels  and  happiness  compel  a  man  to  employ  a 
natural  expression  of  them,  for  which  no  one  conid  find  out 
more  appropriate  and  felicitous  names,  even  if  he  were  very 
skilful  in  the  imposition  of  names.  On  which  account  God 
says,  '*  I  have  blessed  him,  I  \rill  increase  him,  I  will  multiply 
him,  he  shall  beget  twelve  nations  ;"*  that  is  to  say,  he  shall 
beget  the  whole  circle  and  ring  of  the  sophistical  preliminary 
branches  of  education ;  but  I  will  make  my  covenant  with 
Israel,  that  the  race  of  mankind  mav  receive  each  kind  of 
virtue,  the  weaker  part  of  them  receiving  both  that  which  is 
taught  by  others,  and  that  which  is  learnt  by  one*s  self,  and  the 
stronger  part  that  which  is  ready  and  prepared. 

XLVI.  *'  And  at  that  time,"  says  he,  **  she  shall  bring  forth 
a  son  to  thee ;  "f  that  is  to  say,  wisdom  shall  bring  forth  joy. 
What  time,  0  most  raar>'ellous  being,  are  you  pointing  out  ? 
Is  it  that  which  cannot  be  indicated  by  the  thing  brought 
forth?  For  that  must  be  the  real  time,  the  rising  of  the 
universe,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
of  heaven,  and  of  all  intermediate  natures,  and  of  all  animals, 
and  of  all  plants.  On  which  account  Moses  also  took  courage 
to  say  to  those  who  had  run  away,  and  who  did  not  dare  to 
enter  upon  a  war  in  the  cause  of  virtue  against  those  who  were 
arrayed  against  it^  **  The  Lord  has  dejMuted  from  them,  but 
the  Lord  is  in  us  ;**$  for  he  here  almost  confesses  in  express 
words  that  God  is  time,  who  stands  aloof  and  at  a  distance 
from  every  impious  person,  but  walks  among  those  souls  which 
cultivate  virtue.  '*  For,"  says  he,  ••  I  will  wnlk  among  you,  and 
I  will  be  your  God."§  But  those  who  say  that  what  is  meant 
by  time  is  only  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  misapplying  the 

•  Oenads  xrii.  20.  +  Genesis  xv.  10. 

^  Numben  xir.  9,  t  I^vi^^coji  xx.^  12. 
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names  with  great  inaccarEiej,  like  men  who  haTe  not  studied 
the  natures  of  things  with  any  care,  but  have  gone  on  to  a 
great  degree  at  random. 

XL  VII.  But  by  way  of  amplifying  the  beauty  of  the  creature 
to  be  bom,  he  says  that  it  shall  be  bom  the  next  year,  indicating 
by  the  term,  "  the  next  year,"*  not  a  difference  of  time,  such  as 
is  measured  by  lunar  or  solar  periods,  but  that  which  is  truly 
marvellous,  and  strange,  and  new,  being  an  age  which  is  Tory 
different  from  those  which  are  visible  to  the  eyes  and  percep- 
tible to  the  outward  senses,  being  investigated  in  incorporeal 
things  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
model  and  archetype  of  time.  But  an  age  is  a  name  given  to 
the  life  of  the  world,  intelligible  only  by  the  intellect,  as  time 
is  that  given  to  the  life  of  the  world,  perceptible  by  the  out* 
ward  senses. 

And  in  this  year  the  man  who  had  sown  the  graces  of  God 
so  as  to  produce  many  more  good  things,  in  order  that  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons  worthy  to  share  them 
might  participate  in  them,  finds  also  the  barley  producing  a 
hundredfold.t  But  he  who  has  sown  does  txsually  also  reap. 
And  he  sowed,  displaying  the  virtue,  the  enemy  of  envy  and 
vrickedness;  he  is,  however,  here  said  to  find,  not  to  reap. 
For  he  who  has  made  the  ear  of  his  good  deeds  more  produc- 
tive and  full,  was  a  different  person,  having  laid  up  an  abund* 
ance  of  greater  hopes  well  prepared,  and  he  also  proposed 
more  abundant  advantages  to  all  those  who  sought  them, 
encouraging  them  to  hope  to  find  them. 

XL VII  f.  And  the  words,  **  He  finished  speaking  to  him,**{ 
are  equivalent  to  saying,  he  made  his  hearer  perfect,  though 
he  was  devoid  of  wisdom  before,  and  he  filled  him  with 
immortal  lessons.  But  when  his  disciple  became  perfect,  the 
Lord  went  up  and  departed  from  Abraham,  showing,'  not  that 
he  separated  himself  from  him ;  for  the  wise  man  is  naturally 
an  attendant  of  God,  not  wishing  to  represent  the  spontaneous 
inclination  of  the  disciple  in  order  that  as  he  had  learnt  while 
his  teacher  was  no  longer  standing  by  him,  and  without  any 
necessity  urging  him,  giving  of  his  own  accord  a  qiecimen  ot 
himself,  and  displaying  a  voluntary  and  spontaneous  eagerness 
to  leara,  he  might  for  the  future  exert  his  energies  by  himself; 
for  the  teacher  assigns  a  model  to  him  who  has  leamt  by 
*  OcbmU  zviil  10.         t  Geneds  xxvi.  18.         ^  Ck&MU  niL  92L. 
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Toluntaiy  stalv  without  any  soggestioiis  from  other  quarters* 
stamping  on  him  a  most  durable  species  of  indelible  reooUec* 
tion. 


A  TEEATISE 

Oir  THB 

DOCTRINE  THAT  DREAMS  ARE  SENT  FROM  GOD- 
BOOK  L 

•  I.  The  treatise  before  this  one  has  contained  our  opinions 
on  those  visions  sent  from  heaven  which  are  classed  under 
the  first  species;  in  reference  to  which  subject  we  delivered 
our  opinion  that  the  Deity  sent  the  appearances  which  are 
beheld  by  man  in  dreams  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  nature.  Rut  in  this  treatise  we  will,  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  describe  those  dreams  which  come  under  the 
second  species. 

Now  the  second  species  is  that  in  which  our  mind,  being 
moved  simultaneously  with  the  mind  of  the  universe,  has 
appeared  to  be  hurried  away  by  itself  and  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  divine  impulses,  so  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
comprehending  beforehand,  and  knowing  by  anticipation  some 
of  the  events  of  the  future.  Now  the  first  dream  which  ia 
|Lkin  to  the  species  which  I  have  been  describing,  is  that  which 
appeared  on  the  ladder  which  reached  up  to  heaven,  and  which 
was  of  this  kind. 

"  And  Jacob  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  was  firmly 
planted  on  the  earth,  the  head  of  which  reached  up  to  heaven; 
and  the  anaels  of  God  were  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
And  behold  there  was  a  ladder  firmly  planted  on  the  earth« 
and  the  Lord  was  standing  steadily  upon  it ;  and  he  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham  thy  &ther,  and  the  God  of  Isaac :  be  not 
afraid.  The  earth  on  which  thou  art  sleeping  I  will  give  unto 
thee  and  unto  thy  seed,  and  tliy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  multiplied  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  shall  spread  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  edift;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be 
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blessed,  and  in  thy  seed  also.  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee, 
keeping  thee  in  all  thy  ways,  by  whichever  dioa  goest,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land  ;  because  I  will  not  leave 
thee  until  I  have  done  eveiything  which  I  have  said  unto 
thee."* 

But  the  previous  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
vision  require  that  we  should  examine  them  with  accuracy, 
and  then  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  what  is  in* 
dicated  by  the  vision.  What,  then,  are  the  previous  circum* 
stances?  The  scripture  tells  us,  "And  Jacob  went  up 
from  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  came  to  Charran,  and  went  into 
a  place  and  lay  down  there  until  the  sun  arose.  And  he  took 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  place  and  placed  it  at  his  head,  and  went 
to  sleep  in  that  place.'*  And  immediately  afterwards  came  the 
dream.  Therefore  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  raise  a  question 
on  these  three  points : — One,  What  was  the  well  of  the  oath,t 
and  why  was  it  called  by  this  name?  Secondly,  What  is 
Charran,  and  why,  after  Jacob  had  departed  from  the  well  be* 
forementioned,  did  he  immediately  go  to  Charran  ?  Thirdly, 
What  was  the  place,  and  why,  when  he  was  in  it,  did  the  sun 
at  once  set,  and  did  he  go  to  sleep  ? 

II.  Let  us  then  at  once  begin  and  consider  the  first  of  these 
points.  To  me,  then,  the  well  i^pears  to  be  an  emblem  of 
knowledge ;  for  its  nature  is  not  superficial,  but  very  deep* 
Nor  does  it  lie  in  an  open  place,  but  a  well  is  fi>nd  of  being 
hidden  somewhere  in  secret.  Nor  is  it  found  with  ease,  but 
only  after  great  labour  and  with  difficulty  ;  and  this  too  is  seen 
to  be  the  case  with  sciences,  not  only  with  such  as  have  great 
and  indescribable  subjects  of  speculation,  but  even  with  re- 
spect to  such  as  are  the  most  iusignificant.  Choose,  therefore, 
whichever  art  you  please  ;  not  the  most  excellent,  but  even  the 
most  obscure  of  all,  which  perhaps  no  one  who  has  been  bred 
a  free  man  in  the  whole  city  would  ever  study  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  which  scarcely  any  servant  in  the  field  would  attend 
to,  who,  against  his  will,  was  a  slave  to  some  morose  and  ill* 
tempered  master  who  compelled  him  to  do  many  unpleasant 
things. 

For  the  matter  will  be  found  to  be  not  a  simple  one,  but 
rather  one  of  great  complications  and  variety,  not  easy  to  bo 
seized  upon,  but  difficult  to  discover,  difficult  to  master,  hostile 

xxviiL  12.  t  CtoaMiftxxfL^itk 
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to  delof/and  indolence  and  indifference,  foil  of  etrnestn^ss 
and  contention,  and  sweat  and  care.  For  which  reason 
**  those  who  dig  in  this  well  saj  that  thej  cannot  find  even 
water  in  it ;  '*  because  the  ends  of  science  are  not  only  hard  to 
discover,  but  are  even  altogether  undiscoverable ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  one  man  is  more  thoroughj  skilled  in  gram- 
mar or  in  geometry  than  another,  because  of  its  being 
impossible  to  circumscribe,  increase,  and  extend  one  within 
certain  limits;  for  there  is  always  more  that  is  left  behind 
than  what  oomes  to  be  learnt ;  and  what  is  left  watches  for 
and  catches  the  learner,  so  that  even  he  who  fancies  that  he 
has  comprehended  and  mastered  the  very  extremities  of  know- 
ledge would  be  considered  but  half  perfect  by  another  person 
who  was  his  judge,  and  if  he  were  before  the  tribunal  of  truth 
would  appear  to  be  only  beginning  knowledge;  for  life  is  short, 
as  some  one  has  said,  but  art  is  long ;  of  which  that  man  most 
thoroughly  comprehends  tbe  magnitude,  who  sincerely  and 
honestly  plunges  deeply  into  it.  and  who  digs  it  out  like  a  welL 
And  such  a  man,  when  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  being  now 
grey-headed  and  exceedingly  old,  it  is  said,  wept,  not  that  he 
feared  death  as  being  a  coward,  but  out  of  a  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, as  feeling  that  he  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  entering 
upon  it  when  he  was  finally  departing  from  life. 

For  the  soul  flourishes  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  when 
the  prime  vigour  of  the  body  is  withering  away  from  the  lapse 
of  time;  therefore,  before  one  has  arrived  at  one's  prime 
and  vigour  by  reason  of  a  more  acenrate  comprehension  of 
things,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be  tripped  up.  But  this  accident 
is  common  to  all  people  who  are  fond  of  learning,  to  whom 
new  subjects  of  contemplation  are  continually  rising  up  and 
striving  after  old  ones,  the  soul  itself  producing  many  such 
subjects  when  it  is  not  barren  and  unproductive.  And  nature, 
also,  unexpectedly  and  spontaneously  displaying  a  great  num- 
ber to  those  who  are  gifted  with  acute  and  penetrating 
intellects.  Therefore  the  well  of  knowledge  is  shown  to  he 
of  this  kind,  having  no  boundary  and  no  end. 

We  must  now  explain  whv  it  was  called  the  well  of  the 

oath.     Those  matters  which  are  doubted  about  are  decided  by 

an  oath,  and  those  which  are  uncertain  are  confirmed  in  the 

same  manner,  and  so,  too,  those  which  want  certification 

reteire  it;  ftom  irhioh  facts  this  inference  ia  drawn,  that 
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there  is  no  subject  respecting  which  any  one  caq  make  an 
affirmatioD  with  greater  certainty  than  he  can  respecting  the 
fact  that  the  race  of  wisdom  is  without  limitation  and  without 
end.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  enrol  one's  self  under  the  banners 
of  one  who  discusses  these  matters  without  an  oath ;  but  he 
who  is  not  very  much  inclined  to  assent  to  the  assertions  ot 
another  will  at  least  assent  to  them  when  he  has  made  oath  to 
their  correctness.  £ut  let  no  one  refuse  to  take  an  oath  of 
this  kind,  well  knowing  that  he  will  have  his  name  inscribed 
on  pillars  among  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  oaths. 

III.  However,  enough  of  this.  The  next  thing  mnst  be 
to  consider  why  it  is  that  as  four  wells  had  been  dug  by  the 
servants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the  fourth  and  last  was  called 
the  well  of  the  oath.  May  it  not  be  that  the  sacred  historian 
here  desires  to  represent,  in  a  figurative  manner,  that  as  in 
the  universe  there  are  four  elements  of  which  this  world  is 
composed,  and  as  there  are  an  equal  number  in  ourselves,  of 
which  we  have  been  fashioned  before  we  were  moulded  into 
our  human  shape,  three  of  them  are  capable  of  being  compre- 
hended somehow  or  other,  but  the  fourth  is  unintelligible  to 
all  who  come  forward  as  judges  of  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  four  elements  in  the  world  are  the  earth,  and  the 
water,  and  the  air,  and  the  heaven,  of  which,  even  if  some 
are  difficult  to  find,  they  are  still  not  classed  in  the  utterly 
uudiscoverable  portion. 

For  that  the  earth,  because  it  is  a  heavy,  and  indissoluble, 
and  solid  substance,  is  divided  into  mountains  and  champaign 
districts,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  seas,  so  that  some 
portion  of  it  consists  of  islands,  and  some  portions  are  con- 
tinent. And  again,  some  of  it  has  a  shallow  and  some  a  deep 
soil ;  and  some  is  rough,  and  rugged,  and  strong,  and  alto- 
gether barren  ;  and  some  is  smooth  and  delicate,  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile ;  and  besides  all  these  facts  we  know  a  great 
number  of  others  relative  to  the  earth. 

And  again,  there  is  the  water,  which  we  know  has  many  of 
the  aforesaid  qualities  in  common  with  the  earth,  and  many 
also  peculiar  to  itself;  for  some  of  it  is  sweet,  and  some 
brackish,  and  some  is  mixed  up  of  various  characteristics; 
and  some  is  good  to  drink,  and  some  is  not  drinkable ;  and, 
moreover,  neither  of  these  last  qualities  is  invariable  with 
respect  to  every  creature,  but  there  are  some  to  which  it  ia 
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tbe  one  'and  not  the  other,  and  vice  vend.  Again,  some 
water  is  by  nature  cold,  and  other  water  naturally  hot ;  for 
there  is  in  all  sorts  of  places  an  infinite  number  of  springs 
pouring  forth  hot  water,  not  on  the  land  only  but  even  in  the 
sea:  at  all  events,  there  have  appeared  before  now  veins 
pouring  up  warm  water  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  which  all 
the  enormous  efflux  of  salt  water  in  all  the  sea  that 
encircles  the  world,  pouring  over  them  from  all  eternity, 
has  never  been  able  to  extinguish,  nor  even  in  the  least  degree 
to  diminish. 

Again,  we  know  that  the  air  has  an  attractive  nature,  yield- 
ing to  such  bodies  as  surround  it  in  an  altitude  of  resistance, 
being  the  organ  of  life,  and  breath,  and  sight,  and  hearing, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  external  senses,  admitting  of  rarifica- 
lion,  and  condensation,  and  motion,  and  tranquillity,  and 
changes,  and  variations  of  every  kind,  by  which  it  is  altered 
and  modified,  and  generating  summers  and  winters,  and  the 
seasons  of  autumn  and  spriug,  by  means  of  which  the  circle 
of  the  year  is  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

IV.  All  these  things,  then,  we  feel :  but  the  heaven  has  a 
nature  which  is  incomprehensible,  and  it  has  never  conveyed 
to  us  any  distinct  indication  by  which  we  can  understand  its 
nature;  for  what  can  we  say?  that  it  is  solid  ice,  as  some 
persons  have  chosen  to  assert?  or  that  it  is  the  purest  fire? 
or  that  it  is  a  fifth  body,  moving  in  a  circle  having  no  partici- 
pation in  any  of  the  four  elements  ?  For  what  can  we  say  ? 
Has  that  most  remote  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  any  density  in 
an  upward  direction  ?  or  is  it  merely  a  superficies  devoid  of 
all  depth,  something  like  a  plane  figure  ?  And  what  are  the 
stars?  Are  they  masses  of  earth  full  of  fire?  For  some 
persons  have  said  that  tliey  are  bills,  and  valleys,  and  thickets, 
men  who  are  worthy  of  a  prison  and  a  treadmill,  or  of  any 
place  where  there  are  instruments  proper  for  the  punishment 
of  impious  persons  ;  or  are  they,  as  some  one  has  defined 
them,  a  continuous  and  dense  harmony,  the  closely  packed, 
indissoluble  mass  of  aether  ? 

Again,  are  they  animated  and  intelligent?  or  are  they 
destitute  alike  of  mind  and  vitality?  Have  they  their 
motions  in  consequence  of  any  choice  of  their  own  ?  or  merely 
because  they  are  compulsory? 

What,  a^&in,  are  we  to  say  of  the  moon  ?    Does  she  show 
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US  a  light  of  her  own,  or  a  horrowed  and  illegitimate  one* 
only  reflected  from  the  rays  of  the  sou  ?  or  is  neither  of  thesa 
things  true,  but  has  she  something  mixed,  as  it  were,  so  as  to 
be  a  sort  of  combination  of  her  own  light  and  of  that  which 
belongs  to  some  other  body  ?  For  all  these  things,  and  others 
like  tliem,  belonging  to  the  fourth  and  most  excellent  of  the 
bodies  in  the  world,  namely,  the  heaven,  are  uncertain  and 
incomprehensible,  and  are  spoken  of  in  accordance  with 
conjectures  and  guesses,  and  not  with  the  solid,  certain 
reasoning  of  truth,  so  that  a  person  might  venuire  to  swear 
that  no  mortal  man  will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  any  oca 
of  these  matters  clearly.  At  all  events,  the  fouith  and  dry  well 
was  called  the  well  of  the  oath  on  this  account,  because  the 
search  after  the  fourth  element  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say  the 
heaven,  is  without  any  result,  and  is  in  every  respect  fruitless. 

V.  £ut  let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  that  fourth  element 
in  us  is  by  nature  in  such  an  especial  and  singular  manner 
incomprehensible. 

There  are,  then,  four  principal  elements  in  us,  the  body, 
the  external  sense,  the  speech,  and  the  mind.  Now  of  these, 
three  are  not  uncertain  or  unintelligible  in  every  respect,  but 
they  contain  some  indication  in  themselves  by  which  they  are 
comprehended.  Now  what  is  my  meaning  in  this  statement? 
We  know  already  that  the  body  is  divisible  into  three  parts, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  motion  in  six  directions,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  three  dimensions,  in  length,  in  depth,  in  breadth ;  and 
twice  as  many  motions,  namely  six,  the  upward  motion,  the 
downward  motion,  that  to  the  right,  that  to  the  left,  the 
forward,  and  the  backward  motion.  But,  moreover,  we  are 
not  ignorant  that  it  is  the  vessel  of  the  soul ;  and  we  are  also 
aware  that  it  is  subject  to  the  changes  of  being  young,  of  de- 
caying, of  growing  old,  of  dying,  of  undergoing  dissolution. 
And  with  respect  to  the  outward  senses,  we  are  not.  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  utterly  dull  and  mutilated,  but  we  are  able 
to  sav  that  that  also  is  divided  into  five  divisions,  and  that  there 
are  appropriate  organs  for  the  development  of  each  sense 
formed  by  nature ;  for  instance,  the  eyes  for  seeing,  the  ears 
for  hearing,  the  nostrils  for  smelling,  and  the  other  organs  for 
the  exercise  of  the  respective  senses  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  and  also  that  we  may  call  these  outward  senses 
messengers  of   the   mind  which  inform  it  of  colours,  and 
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shapes,  and  sounds,  and  the  peculiar  differences  of  yapoursy 
and  flavours,  and,  in  short,  which  describe  to  it  all  bodies, 
and  all  tho  distinctive  qualities  which  exist  in  them. 

Thej  also  may  be  looked  upon  ss  body-guards  of  the  soul, 
informing  it  of  all  that  they  see  or  hear;  and  if  anything 
injurious  attacks  it  from  without,  they  foresee  it,  and  guard 
against  it,  so  tliat  it  may  not  enter  by  chance  and  unawares, 
and  so  become  the  cause  of  irremediable  disaster  to  their 
mistress. 

Again,  the  voice  does  not  entirely  escape  our  compre- 
hension ;  but  we  know  that  one  voice  is  shrill  and  another 
deep ;  that  one  is  tuneful  and  harmonious,  aud  another  disso. 
nant  and  very  unmusical ;  and  again,  one  voice  is  more 
powerful,  and  another  less  so.  And  they  differ  also  in  ten 
thousand  other  particulars,  in  kiud,  in  complexion,  in  distance, 
in  combined  and  separate  tension  of  the  tones,  in  the  sympho- 
nies of  fourths,  of  fifths,  and  of  the  diapason.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  things  which  we  know  also  with  respect  to 
that  articulate  voice  which  has  been  allotted  to  man  alone  of 
all  animals,  as,  for  instance,  we  know  that  it  is  emitted  by  the 
mind,  that  it  receives  its  articulate  distinctness  in  the  mouth, 
that  it  U  by  the  striking  of  the  tongue  that  articulate  utterance 
is  impressed  upon  the  tones  of  the  voice,  and  which  renders 
the  uttered  sound  not  only  a  bare,  naked,  useless  noise,  void 
of  all  characteristic,  and  that  it  discharges  the  office  of  a 
herald  or  interpreter  towards  the  mind  which  suggests  it. 

YI.  Now  then  is  the  fourth  element  which  exists  within 
us,  the  dominant  mind,  comprehensible  to  us  in  the  same 
manner  as  these  other  divisions  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  what  do 
we  think  it  to  be  in  its  essence?  Do  we  look  upon  it  as 
Spirit,  or  as  blood,  or,  in  short,  as  any  bodily  substance  !  But 
it  is  not  a  substance,  but  must  be  pronounced  iucorporeal.  Is 
it  then  a  limit,  or  a  species,  or  a  number,  or  a  continued  act, 
or  a  harmony,  or  any  existing  thing  whatever  ?  Is  it,  the  very 
first  moment  that  we  are  born,  infused  into  us  from  without,  or 
is  it  some  warm  nature  in  us  which  is  cooled  by  the  air  which 
is  diffused  around  us,  like  a  piece  of  iron  which  has  been 
heated  at  a  forge,  and  then  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  is 
by  that  process  tempered  and  liardencd  ?  (Aud  perhaps  it  is 
from  the  cooling  process  (>)/v§'»)  to  which  it  is  thus  submitted 
that  the  soul  (i  -^v^^)  derives  its  name.)     Wliat  more  shail 
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we  saj?  "Wbeii  we  die,  is  it  extinguished  and  destroyed 
together  with  our  bodies  ?  or  does  it  continue  to  live  a  long 
time  ?  or,  thirdly,  is  it  wl  lly  incorruptible  and  immortal  ? 

Again,  where,  in  what  part  does  this  mind  lie  hid  ?  Has  it 
received  any  settled  habitation?  For  some  men  have  dedi- 
CMted  to  it  our  head,  as  the  principal  citadel,  around  which  all 
the  outward  senses  have  their  lairs ;  thinking  it  natural  that 
its  body-guards  should  be  stationed  near  it,  as  near  the  palace 
of  a  mighty  king.  Some  again  contend  earnestly  in  favour  of 
the  positiou  which  they  assign  it,  believing  that  it  is  enshrined 
like  a  statue  in  the  heart. 

Therefore  now  the  fourth  element  is  incomprehensible, 
in  the  world  the  heaven,  in  comparison  of  the  nature  of  the 
earth,  of  the  water,  and  of  the  air ;  and  the  mind  in  man,  in 
comparison  of  the  body  and  the  outward  sense,  and  the 
speech,  which  is  the  interpreter  of  the  mind ;  may  it  not  be 
the  case  also,  that  for  this  reason  the  fourth  year  is  described  as 
holy  and  praiseworthy  in  the  sacred  scriptures  ?  For  among 
created  things,  the  heaven  is  holy  in  the  world,  in  accordanco 
with  which  body,  the  imperishable  and  indestructible  natures 
revolve ;  and  in  man  the  mind  is  holy,  being  a  sort  of  (rag* 
meut  of  the  Deity,  and  especially  according  to  the  statement 
of  Moses,  who  savs,  '*  God  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."* 

And  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
both  these  things  are  called  praiseworthy  ;  for  these  two  things, 
the  heaven  and  the  mind,  are  the  things  which  are  able  to 
utter,  with  all  becoming  dignity,  the  praises,  and  hymns,  and 
glory,  and  beatitude  of  the  Father  who  created  them:  for 
man  has  received  an  especial  honour  beyond  all  other  animals, 
namely,  that  of  ministering  to  the  living  God.  And  the 
heaven  is  always  singing  melodies,  perfecting  an  all-musical 
harmony,  in  accordance  with  the  motions  of  all  the  bodies 
which  exist  therein ;  of  which,  if  the  sound  ever  reached  our 
ears,  love,  which  could  not  be  restrained,  and  frantic  desires, 
and  furious  impetuosity,  which  could  not  be  put  an  end  to  or 
pacified,  would  be  engendered,  and  would  compel  us  to  give 
up  even  what  is  necessaiy,  nourishing  ourselves  no  longer 
like  ordinary  mortals  on  the  meat  and  drink,  which  is  received 
by  means  of  cur  throat,  but   on  the  inspired  songs  of  music 
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in  its  highest  perfecdou/  as  persons  about  to  be  made  im- 
mortal through  the  medium  of  their  ears :  and  it  is  said  that 
Closes*  was  an  incorporeal  hearer  of  these  melodies,  when  he 
went  for  forty  davs,  and  an  equal  number  of  nights,  without  at 
all  touching  any  bread  or  any  water. 

VII.  Therefore  the  heaven,  which  is  the  archetypal  organ 
of  music,  appears  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  most  perfect 
ma  iner,  for  no  other  object  except  that  the  hymns  sung  to  the 
honour  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  might  be  atti*^ed  in  a 
musical  manner;  and  we  hear  that  virtue,  that  is  to  say, 
Leah,t  after  the  birth  of  her  fourth  son,  was  no  longer  able  to 
bring  forth  any  more,  but  restrained,  or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
was  restrained,  as  to  her  generative  powers ;  for  she  found,  I 
conceive,  all  her  generative  power  dry  and  barren,  after  she 
had  brought  forth  Judah,  that  is  to  say,  '*  confession,'*  the 
perfect  fruit :  and  the  phrase.  **  Leah  desisted  from  bearing 
children,"  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  statement,  that  the 
children  of  Isaac  found  no  water  in  the  fourth  well."}  Since 
it  appears  from  both  these  figurative  expressions,  that  every 
creature  thirsts  for  God,  by  whom  all  their  births  take  place, 
and  from  whom  nourishment  is  bestowed  to  them  when  they 
are  bom. 

Perhaps  therefore  some  petty  cavilling  critics  will  imagine 
that  all  this  statement  about  the  digging  of  the  wells  is  a 
superfluous  piece  of  prolixity  on  the  part  of  the  lawgiver :  but 
those  who  deserve  a  larger  classification,  being  citizens  not  of 
some  petty  state  but  of  the  wide  world,  being  men  of  more 
perfect  wisdom,  will  know  well  that  the  real  question  is  not 
about  the  four  wells,  but  about  the  parts  of  the  universe  that 
the  men  who  are  gifted  with  sight,  and  are  fond  of  contem- 
plation exercise  their  powers  of  investigation  ;  namely,  about 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  heaven.  And  examin- 
ing each  of  these  matters  with  the  most  accurately  refined 
couceptiou,  in  three  of  them  they  have  found  some  things 
within  the  reach  of  their  comprehension ;  on  which  account 
they  have  given  these  names,  injustice,  enmity,  and  latitude  to 
what  they  have  discovered.  But  in  the  fourth,  that  is  to  say  in 
heaven,  they  have  found  absolutely  nothing  whatever,  which 
(hey  could   comprehend ;  as  we  explained  a  little  time  ago : 

'  Exodua  xjdr.  18.         f  Greneaii  xzix.  3S.        X  Ocaes^  xrd.  VL 
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for  the  fourth  is  found  to  be  a  well  destitute  of  water,  and  dry ; 
aud  for  the  reason  above  mentioned  it  is  called  a  well. 

VIII.  We  will  now  investigate  what  comes  next,  and 
inquire  what  Charran  is,  and  why  the  man  who  went  up  from  the 
well  came  to  it.  Charran  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  sort 
of  metropolis  of  the  outward  senses  :  and  it  is  interpreted  at 
one  time  a  pit  dug,  at  another  time  holes ;  one  fact  being 
intimated  by  both  these  names ;  for  our  bodies  are  in  a  man- 
ner  dug  out  to  furnish  the  organs  of  the  outward  senses,  and 
each  of  the  organs  is  a  sort  of  hole  for  the  corresponding  out* 
word  sense  in  which  it  shelters  itself  as  in  a  cave :  when  there- 
fore any  one  goes  up  from  the  well  which  is  called  the  well  of 
the  oath,  as  if  he  were  leaving  a  harbour,  he  immediately  does 
of  necessity  come  to  Chaiian :  for  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  outward  senses  should  receive  one  who  comes  on  an 
emigration  from  that  most  excellent  country  of  knowledge, 
unbounded  as  it  is  in  extent,  without  any  guide. 

For  our  soul  is  very  often  set  in  motion  by  its  own  self  after 
it  has  put  off  the  whole  burden  of  the  body,  and  has  escaped 
fi-om  the  multitude  of  the  outward  senses ;  and  very  often  too, 
even  while  it  is  still  clothed  in  them. 

Therefore  by  its  own  simple  motion  it  has  arrived  at  the 
comprehension  of  those  things  which  are  appreciable  only  by 
the  intellect ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  it  has  attained  to 
an  understanding  of  those  things  which  are  perceptible  by  the 
outward  senses  ;  therefore,  if  any  cue  is  unable  altogether  to 
Asbociate  with  the  mind  alone,  he  then  finds  for  himself  a 
second  refuge,  namely,  the  external  senses ;  and  whoever  fails 
in  attaining  to  a  comprehension  of  the  things  which  are  Intel- 
li$;ible  only  by  the  intellect  is  immediately  drawn  over  to  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses ;  for  the  second  organ  is  always 
to  the  outward  senses,  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  are 
not  able  to  make  a  successful  one  as  far  as  the  dominant  mind. 
But  it  is  well  for  man  not  to  grow  old  or  to  spend  all  his  time 
in  this  course  either,  but  rather,  as  if  tbej  were  straying  in  a 
foreign  country  like  sojourners,  to  be  always  seeking  for  second 
migration,  and  for  a  return  to  their  native  land. 

Therefore  I^ban,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  either 
species  or  jicenus.  or  form,  or  conception,  or  of  anything  else 
whatever  which  is  comprehended  by  the  intellect  alone,  and 
depending  solely  on  ^hat  lies  externally  visible,  and  such 
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things  as  come  under  tlie  notice  of  the  ejes,  and  the  ears,  and 
the  other  hundred  faculties,  is  thought  vonhy  of  Chanan  for 
his  country,  which  Jacob,  the  lover  of  virtue,  inhabits  as  a  foreign 
land  for  a  short  time,  always  bearing  in  his  recollection  his 
return  homewards  ;  therefore  his  mother,  perseverance,  that  is 
Rebecca,  says  to  him,  **  Rise  up  and  flee  to  Laban,  my  brother, 
to  Charmn,  and  dwell  with  him  certain  days/**  Do  you  not 
perceive  then  that  the  practi.'ter  of  virtue  will  not  endure  to 
live  permanently  in  the  country  of  the  outward  senses,  but  only 
to  remain  there  a  few  days  and  a  short  time,  on  account  of  the 
necessities  of  the  body  to  which  he  is  bound  ?  But  a  longer 
time  and  an  entire  life  is  allotted  to  him  in  the  city  which  is 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect. 

IX.  In  reference  to  which  fact,  also,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  his  grandfather  also,  by  name  Abraham,  so  called  from 
his  knowledge,  would  not  endure  to  remain  any  great  length 
of  time  in  Charran,  for  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures  that 
**  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  from 
Charran ; "  f  although  his  father  Terah,  which  name  being 
interpreted  means,  the  investigation  of  a  smell,  lived  there  till 
the  day  of  his  death.^  Therefore  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
sacred  scriptures  that  "Terah  died  in  Charran,**  for  he  was 
only  a  reconnoitrer  of  virtue,  not  a  citizen.  And  he  availed 
himself  of  smells,  and  not  of  the  enjoyments  of  food,  as  he  was 
not  able  as  yet  to  fill  himself  with  wisdom,  nor  indeed  even  to 
get  a  taste  of  it,  but  only  to  smell  it ;  for  as  it  is  said  that 
those  dogs  which  are  calculated  for  hunting  can  by  exerting  their 
faculty  of  smell,  find  out  the  lurking  places  of  their  game  at  a 
great  distauce.  behig  by  nature  rendered  wonderfully  acute  as 
to  the  outward  sense  of  smell ;  so  in  the  same  manner  the  lover 
of  instruction  tracks  out  the  sweet  breeze  which  is  given  forth 
by  justice,  and  by  any  other  virtue,  and  is  eager  to  watch 
those  qualities  from  which  this  most  admirable  source  of 
delight  proceeds,  and  while  he  is  unable  to  do  so  he  moves 
his  head  all  round  in  a  circle,  smelling  out  nothing  else,  but 
seeking  only  for  that  most  sacred  scent  of  excellence  and  food, 
for  he  does  not  deny  that  he  is  eager  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

Blessed  therefore  are  they  to  whom  it  has  happened  to  eiyoy 
the  delights  of  wisdom,  and  to  feast  upon  its  speculations  and 
'  dfrnaetiM  xxriL  4S,         f  Gtouna  zii.  4.         $  Qenctif  xviL  82. 
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doctrines,  and  eTen  of  the  being  cheered  by  them  ^till  to  thiret 
for  more,  feeling  an  insatiable  and  inceasing  desire  for 
knowledge.  And  those  will  obtain  the  second  place  who  are 
not  allured  indeed  to  enjoy  the  sacred  table,  bnt  who  neTer> 
theless  refresh  their  souls  with  its  odours ;  for  they  will  be 
excited  by  the  fragrances  of  virtue  like  those  languid  lovalids 
who,  because  they  are  not  as  yet  able  to  take  solid  food, 
nevertheless  feed  on  the  smell  of  such  viands  as  the  sons 
of  the  physicians  prepare  as  a  sort  of  remedy  for  their 
impotency. 

A.  Therefore,  having  left  the  land  of  the  Chaldaans,  Terah  is 
said  to  have  migrated  to  Charran ;  bringing  with  him  his  son 
Abraham  and  the  rest  of  his  household  who  agreed  with  him 
in  opinion,  not  in  order  that  we  might  read  in  the  account  of 
the  historical  chronicles  that  some  men  had  become  emigrants, 
leaving  their  native  country  and  becoming  inhabitants  of  a 
foreign  land  as  if  it  were  their  own  country,  but  in  order  that 
a  lesson  of  the  greatest  importance  to  life  and  full  of  wisdom, 
and  adapted  to  man  alone,  mif^ht  not  be  neglected. 

And  what  is  the  losson  ?  The  Chaldseans  are  great  astro- 
nomers, and  the  inhabitants  of  Charran  occupy  themselves 
with  the  topics  relating  to  the  external  senses.  Therefore  the 
sacred  account  says  to  the  investigator  of  the  things  of  nature, 
why  are  you  inquiring  about  the  sun,  and  asking  whether  he 
is  a  foot  broad,  whether  he  is  greater  than  the  whole  earth 
put  together,  or  whether  he  is  even  many  times  as  large  ? 
And  why  are  you  investigating  the  causes  of  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  whether  it  has  a  borrowed  light,  or  one  which 
proceeds  solely  from  itself?  Why,  again,  do  you  seek  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  stars,  of  their  motion,  of 
their  sympathy  with  one  another,  and  even  with  earthly  things  ? 
And  why,  whUe  walking  upon  the  earth  do  you  soar  above  the 
clouds  ?  And  why,  while  rooted  in  the  solid  land,  do  you  affirm 
that  you  can  reach  the  things  in  the  sky  ?  And  why  do  you 
endeavour  to  form  conjectures  about  matters  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  conjecture  ?  And  why  do  you  busy  yourself 
about  sublime  subjects  which  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with  ? 
And  why  do  you  extend  your  desire  to  make  discoveries  in 
mathematical  science  as  far  as  the  heaven  ?  And  why  do  you 
devote  yourself  to  astronomy,  and  talk  about  nothing  but  lugh 
sul^jects  ?    My  good  man,  do  not  trouble  jour  head  «in<i.< 
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things  beyond  the  ocean,  bat  attend  only  to  what  is  near  jon; 
and  be  content  rather  to  e^iamine  yourself  without  flattery. 

H9W,  then,  will  you  find  out  what  you  want,  even  if  yon  are 
successful  ?  Go  with  full  exercise  of  your  intellecf  to  Charran, 
that  is,  to  the  trench  which  is  dug,  into  the  holes  and  carems 
of  the  body,  and  investigate  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils, 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  external  senses ;  and  if  you  wish  to 
be  a  philosopher,  study  philosophically  that  branch  which  is 
the  most  indispensable  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
becoming  to  a  man,  and  inquire  what  the  faculty  of  sight  is, 
what  hearing  is,  what  taste,  what  smell,  what  touch  is,  in  a 
word,  what  is  external  sense ;  then  seek  to  undei'stand  what  it 
is  to  see,  and  how  you  see ;  what  it  is  to  hear,  and  how  you 
hear ;  what  it  is  to  smell,  or  to  taste,  or  to  touch,  and  how 
each  of  these  operations  is  ordinarily  effected.  But  Ls  it  not 
the  very  extravagance  of  insane  folly  to  seek  to  comprehend 
the  dwelling  of  the  universe,  before  your  own  private  dwelling 
is  accurately  known  to  you?  But  I  do  not  as  yet  lay  the 
more  important  and  extensive  injunction  upon  you  to  make 
younelf  acquainted  with  your  own  soul  and  mind,  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  which  you  are  so  proud ;  for  in  reality  you  will  never 
be  able  to  comprehend  it. 

Mount  up  then  to  heaven,  and  talk  arrogantly  about  the 
tilings  which  exist  there,  before  you  are  as  yet  able  to  compre* 
hend^  according  to  the  words  of  the  poet, 

*' All  the  good  and  all  the  evil 
Which  thy  own  abode  containa;'* 

and,  bringing  down  that  messenger  of  yours  from  heaven,  and 
dragging  him  down  from  his  search  into  matters  existing 
there,  become  acquainted  with  yourself,  and  carefully  and 
diligently  laltour  to  arrive  at  such  happiness  as  is  permitted  to 
man.  Now  this  disposition  the  Hebrews  called  Terah,  and  the 
Greeks  Socrates ;  for  they  say  also  that  the  latter  grew  old  in 
the  most  accurate  study  by  which  he  could  hope  to  know  him- 
self never  once  directing  his  philosophical  speculations  to  the 
subjects  beyond  himself.  But  he  was  really  a  man  ;  but  Terah 
is  the  principle  itself  which  is  proposed  to  every  one,  according 
to  which  each  man  should  know  himself,  like  a  tree  full  of 
good  branches,  in  order  that  these  persons  who  are  fond  of 
virtue  might  mtho\xl  difficulty  gather  the  fruit  of  pure  morality, 
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and  thus  become  filled  with  the  most  delightful^  and  saving 
food.         .' 

Such,  then,  are  those  men  who  reconnoitre  the  quarters  of 
wisdom  for  us ;  but  those  who  are  actually  her  athletes,  and 
who  practise  her  exercises,  are  more  perfect.  For  these  men 
think  fit  to  learn  with  complete  accuracy  the  whole  question 
connected  with  the  external  senses,  and  after  having  done  so^ 
then  to  proceed  to  another  and  more  important  speculation, 
leaving  all  consideration  of  the  holes  of  the  body  which  they 
call  Charran.  Of  the  number  of  these  men  is  Abraham,  who 
attained  to  great  progress  and  improvement  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  complete  knowledge ;  for  when  he  knew  most,  then  he 
most  completely  renounced  himself  in  order  to  attain  to 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  him  who  was  the  truly  living 
God.  And,  indeed,  this  is  a  very  natural  course  of  events ;  for 
he  who  completely  understands  himself  does  also  very  much, 
because  of  his  thorough  appreciation  of  it,  renounce  the  uni- 
versal nothingness  of  the  creature;  and  he  who  renounces 
himself  learns  to  comprehend  the  living  God. 

XI.  We  have  now,  then,  explained  what  Charran  is,  and 
why  he  who  left  the  well  of  the  oath  came  thither.  We  must 
now  consider  the  third  point  which  comes  next  in  order, 
namely,  what  the  place  is  to  which  this  man  came ;  for  it  is 
said,  **  He  met  him  in  the  place."*  Now  place  is  considered 
in  three  ways :  firstly,  as  a  situation  filled  by  a  body ;  secondly, 
as  the  divine  word  which  God  himself  has  filled  wholly  and 
entirely  with  incorporeal  powers ;  for  says  the  scripture,  •*  I 
have  seen  the  place  in  which  the  God  of  Israel  stood,**  |  in 
which  alone  he  permitted  his  prophet  to  perform  sacrifice  to 
him,  forbidding  him  to  do  so  in  other  places.  For  he  is 
ordered  to  go  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  God  shall 
choose,  and  there  to  sacrifice  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for 
salvation,  and  to  bring  other  victims  also  without  spot. 

According  to  the  third  signification,  God  himself  is  called  a 
place,  from  the  fact  of  his  surrounding  the  universe,  and  being 
surrounded  himself  by  nothing  whatever,  and  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  the  refuge  of  all  persons,  and  since  he  himself  is  his 
own  district,  containing  himself  and  resembling  himself 
alone.  I,  indeed,  am  not  a  place,  but  I  am  in  a  place,  and 
every  existing  being  is  so  in  a  similar  manner.     So  that  which 
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is  Borroaiided  differs  from  that  which  surrounds  it ;  but  the 
Deity,  being  surrounded  by  nothing,  is  necessarily  itself  its  own 
place.  And  there  is  an  evidence  in  support  of  my  view  of  the 
matter  in  the  following  sacred  oracle  delivered  with  respect  to 
Abraham  :  **  He  came  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Loid  God 
had  told  him :  and  having  looked  up  with  his  eyes,  he  saw 
the  place  afar  off.*** 

Tell  me,  now,  did  he  who  had  come  to  the  place  see  it  afar 
off?  Or  perhaps  it  is  but  an  identical  expression  for  two 
different  things,  one  of  which  is  the  divine  world,  and  the 
other,  God,  who  existed  before  the  world.  But  he  who  was 
conducted  by  wisdom  comes  to  the  former  place,  having 
found  that  the  main  part  and  end  of  propitiation  is  the 
divine  word,  in  which  he  who  is  fixed  does  not  as  yet  attain  to 
such  a  height  as  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  Ghod,  but  sees 
him  afar  off:  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  he  is  not  able  even  to 
behold  him  afar  off,  but  he  only  discerns  this  fact,  that  God  is  at 
a  distance  from  every  creature,  and  that  any  comprehension 
of  him  is  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  all  human  intellect. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  historian,  by  this  allegorical  form  of 
expression,  does  not  here  mean  by  his  expression,  *'  place,"  the 
Cause  of  all  things ;  but  the  idea  which  he  intends  to  convey 
may  be  something  of  this  sort ; — ^he  came  to  the  place,  and 
looking  up  with  his  eyes  he  saw  the  very  place  to  which  he 
had  cotne,  which  was  a  very  long  way  from  the  God  who  may 
not  be  named  nor  spoken  of,  and  who  is  in  every  way  incom- 
prehensible. 

XII.  These  things,  then,  being  defined  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary, when  the  practiser  of  virtue  comes  to  Charran,  the 
outward  sense,  he  does  not  **  meet  '*  the  place,  nor  that  place 
either  which  is  filled  by  a  mortal  body  ;  for  all  those  who  are 
bom  of  the  dust,  and  who  occupy  any  place  whatever,  and  who 
do  of  necessity  fill  some  position,  partake  of  that ;  nor  the 
third  and  most  excellent  kind  of  place,  of  which  it  was  scarcely 
i>ossible  for  that  man  to  form  an  idea  who  made  his  abode  at 
the  well  which  was  entitled  the  "well  of  the  oath,"  where 
the  self-taught  race,  Isaac,  abides,  who  never  abandons  his 
hith  in  God  and  his  invisible  comprehension  of  him,  but  who 
keeps  to  the  intermediate  divine  word,  which  affords  him  the 
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best  suggestions,  and  teaches  him  everything  which  is  suit* 
able  to  the  times. 

For  God,  not  condescending  to  come  down  to  the  external 
senses,  sends  his  own  words  or  angels  for  the  sake  of  giving 
assistance  to  those  who  love  virtue.  But  they  attend  like 
physicians  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  apply  themselves  to 
heal  them,  offering  sacred  recommendations  like  sacred  lawn, 
and  inviting  men  to  practise  the  duties  inculcated  by  them, 
and,  like  the  trainers  of  wrestlers,  implanting  in  their  pupils 
strength,  and  power,  and  irresistible  vigour.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  external  sense,  he  is 
represented  no  longer  as  meeting  God,  but  only  the  divine 
word,  just  as  his  grandfather  Abraham,  the  model  of  wisdom, 
did ;  for  the  scripture  tells  us,  *'  The  Lord  departed  when  ho 
had  finished  conversing  with  Abraham,  and  Abraham  returned 
to  his  place."* 

From  which  expression  it  is  inferred,  that  he  also  met  with 
the  sacred  words  from  which  God,  the  father  of  the  universe, 
had  previously  departed,  no  longer  displaying  visions  from 
himself  but  only  those  which  proceed  from  his  subordinate 
powers.  And  it  is  with  exceeding  beauty  and  propriety  that  it 
is  said,  not  that  he  came  to  the  place,  but  that  he  met  the 
place:  for  to  come  is  voluntary,  but  to  meet  is  very  often 
involuntary ;  so  that  the  divine  Word  appearing  on  a  sudden, 
supplies  an  unexpected  joy,  greater  than  could  have  been 
hoped,  inasmuch  as  it  is  about  to  travel  in  company  with  the 
solitary  soul ;  for  Moses  also  **  brings  forward  the  people  to  a 
meeting  with  God,'*t  well  knowing  that  he  comes  invisibly 
towards  those  souls  who  have  a  longing  to  meet  with  him. 

XIII.  And  he  subsequently  alleges  a  reason  why  he  **  met 
the  place  ;**  for,  says  he,  **  the  sun  was  set.''{  Not  meaning  the 
sun  which  appears  to  us.  but  the  most  bnlliant  and  raoiant 
light  of  the  invisible  and  Almighty  God.  When  this  light 
shines  upon  the  mind,  the  inferior  beams  of  words  (that  is  of 
angels)  set.  And  much  more  are  all  the  places  perceptible  by 
the  external  senses  overshadowed ;  but  when  he  departs  in  a 
different  direction,  then  they  all  rise  and  shine.  And  do  not 
wonder  if,  according  to  the  rules  of  aUegorical  description,  the 
sun  is  likened  to  die  Father  and  Governor  of  the  umverse ; 
for  in  reality  nothing  is  like  unto  God ;  but  those  things 
*  Qenesis  xviiL  33.         f  Exodas  six.  17.         t  OmimiM  xzviiL  II. 
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which  b^the  vaiu  opinion  of  men  are  thought  to  be  so,  are  only 
two  things,  one  invisible  and  the  other  visible  ;  the  soul  being 
the  invisible  thing,  and  the  sun  the  visible  one. 

Now  he  has  shown  the  similitude  of  the  soul  in  another 
passage,  where  he  savs,  **  God  made  man,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him.**  And  again,  in  the  law  enacted  against  homi- 
cides, he  says,  '*  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed  in  requital  for  that  blood,  because  in  the 
image  of  God  did  I  make  him.*'*  But  the  likeness  of  the  sun 
he  only  indicates  by  symbols.  And  it  is  easy  otherwise  by 
means  of  argument  to  perceive  this,  since  God  is  the  first  light, 
'*  For  the  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  Saviour,"  t  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalms ;  and  not  only  the  light,  but  he  is  also  the 
archetypal  pattern  of  every  other  light,  or  rather  he  is  more 
ancient  and  more  sublime  than  even  the  archetypal  model, 
though  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  model ;  for  the  real  model  was 
his  own  most  perfect  word,  the  light,  and  he  himself  is  like  to 
no  created  thing.  Since,  as  the  sun  divides  day  and  night,  so 
also  does  Moses  say  that  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness ;  for  **  God  made  a  division  between  the  light  and  between 
the  darkness."  J 

And  besides  all  this,  as  the  sun,  when  he  arises,  discovers 
hidden  things,  so  also  does  God,  who  created  all  things,  not 
only  bring  them  all  to  light,  but  he  has  even  created  what 
before  had  no  existence,  not  being  only  their  maker,  but  also 
their  founder. 

XIV.  And  the  sun  is  also  s()oken  of  in  many  passages  of 
holy  writ  in  a  figurative  manner.  Once  as  the  human  mind, 
which  men  build  up  as  a  city§  and  furnish,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sen-e  the  creature  in  preference  to  the  uncreated 
God,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  "  They  built  strong  cities  for 
Pharaoh  and  Peitho,*'§  that  is,  for  discourse ;  to  which  per- 
suasion (to  cf/Vfiv)  is  attributed,  and  Hameses,  or  the  out- 
ward sense,  by  which  the  soul  is  devoured  as  if  by  moths ; 
for  the  name  Eameses,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  the 
shaking  of  a  moth  T  and  On,  the  mind,  which  they  called  Heli- 
opolis,  since  the  mind,  like  the  sun,  has  the  predominance 
over  the  whole  mass  of  our  body,  and  extends  its  powers  like 
the  beams  of  the  8un»  over  everything. 

•  Genesis  Ix.  6.  t  Psalm  xxvi.  1.  J  Geneau  L  4. 
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Bnt  be  who  appropriates  to  himself  the  regulation  of  cor- 
poreal things,  by  name  Joseph,  takes  the  priest  and  minister 
of  the  mind  to  be  bis  father-in  law ;  for  says  the  scripture, 
**  be  gave  him  Aseneth,  the  daughter  of  Peutepbres,  the 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  for  bis  wife."*  And,  using  symbolical 
language,  he  calls  the  outward  sense  a  second  sun,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  all  the  objects  of  which  it  is  able  to  form  a  judg* 
ment  to  the  intellect,  concerning  which  he  speaks  thus,  "  The 
sun  rose  upon  him  when  he  passed  by  the  appearance  of 
God.**t  For  in  real  truth,  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
endure  to  pass  all  our  time  with  the  most  sacred  appearances,  and 
as  it  were  with  incorporeal  images,  but  when  we  turn  aside  in 
another  direction,  and  forsake  them,  we  use  another  light, 
that,  namely,  in  accordance  with  the  external  sense,  which  in 
real  truth,  is  in  no  respect  different  from  darkness,  which,  after 
it  has  arisen,  arouses  as  if  from  sleep  the  senses  of  seeing, 
and  of  hearing,  and  also  of  taste,  aud  of  touch,  and  of  smell, 
and  sends  to  sleep  the  intellectual  qualities  of  prudence,  and 
justice,  and  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  which  were  all  awake. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sacred  scripture  says,  that 
no  one  can  be  pure  before  the  evening,}  as  the  disorderly 
motions  of  the  outward  senses  agitate  and  confuse  the  in- 
tellect. Moreover,  he  establishes  a  law  for  the  priests  also 
which  may  not  be  avoided,  combining  with  it  an  expression  of 
a  grave  opinion  when  it  says,  "  He  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy 
things  unless  he  have  washed  his  body  in  water,  and  unless 
the  sun  has  set,  and  he  has  become  pure."§  For  by  these 
words  it  is  very  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  one  whatever 
completely  pure,  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  initiated  into  the  holy 
and  sacred  mvsteries,  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  be  honoured 
with  these  glories  of  life  which  are  appreciable  by  the  external 
senses.  But  if  any  one  rejects  these  glories,  he  is  deservedly 
made  conspicuous  by  the  light  of  wisdom,  by  means  of  which 
he  will  be  able  to  wash  off  the  stains  of  vain  opinion  and  to 
become  pure. 

Do  you  not  see  that  even  the  sun  itself  produces  opposite 
effects  when  he  is  setting  from  those  which  he  causes  when 
rising  ?  For  when  he  rises  everything  upon  the  earth  shines, 
and  the  things  in  heaven  are  hidden  from  our  view ;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  when  he  sets  then  the  stars  appear  aad  the 
things  on  earth  are  overshadowed.  In  the  same  manner, 
also,  in  us,  when  the  light  of  the  oatward  senses  rises  like 
the  sun,  the  celestial  and  hearenlj  sciences  are  really  and 
truly  hidden  from  view ;  but  when  this  Hght  is  near  setting, 
then  the  starlike  radiance  of  the  virtues  appears,  when  the 
mind  is  pure,  and  concealed  by  no  olject  of  the  outward 
senses. 

XV.  But  according  to  the  third  signification,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  sun,  he  means  the  divine  word,  the  model 
of  that  sun  which  moves  about  through  the  heaven,  as  has 
been  said  before,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said,  **  The 
sun  went  forth  upon  the  earth,  and  Lot  entered  into  Segor, 
and  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  brimstone  and 
fire."  For  the  word  of  God,  when  it  reaches  to  our  earthly 
constitution,  assists  and  protects  those  who  are  akin  to  virtue, 
or  whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  virtue ;  so  that  it  provides 
them  with  a  complete  refuge  and  salvation,  but  upon  their 
enemies  it  sends  irremediable  overthrow  and  destruction. 

And  in  the  fourth  signification,  what  is  meant  by  the  sun  is 
the  God  and  ruler  of  the  universe  himself,  as  I  have  said 
already,  by  means  of  whom  such  offences  as  are  irremediable, 
and  which  appear  to  be  overshadowed  and  concealed,  are 
revealed  ;  for  as  all  things  are  possible,  so,  likewise,  all  things 
are  known  to  God. 

In  reference  to  which  faculty  of  his  it  is  that  he  drags  those 
persons  who  are  living  dissolutely  as  regards  their  souls,  and 
who  are  in  a  debauched  and  intemperate  manner,  cohabiting 
with  the  daughters  of  the  mind  the  outward  senses,  as  pros- 
titutes and  harlots,  to  the  light  of  tlie  sun,  in  order  to  display 
their  true  characters ;  for  the  scripture  says,  **  And  the  people 
abode  in  Shittim ;"  now  the  meaning  of  the  name  Shittim  is, 
**  the  thorns  of  the  passions**  which  sting  and  wound  the  soul. 
**  And  the  people  was  polluted,  and  began  to  commit  whoredom 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab,'*t  and  these  who  are  called 
daughters  are  the  outward  senses,  for  the  name  Moab  is 
interpreted,  '*  of  a  father ;  *'  and  the  scripture  adds,  **  Take  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  make  an  example  of  them  unto 
the  Lord  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  turned  from  Israel.*'^  For  he  not  only  desires  that  the 
xiz.  23.         t  Numben  xxr.  1.         X  Nomben  xzr.  4. 
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wicked  deeds  which  are  hidden  shall  be  made  manifest,  and 
therefore  turns  upon  them  the  beams  of  the  sun,  but  he  also 
by  this  symbolical  language  calls  the  father  of  the  universe  the 
sun,  that  being  bj  whom  all  things  are  seen  beforehand,  and 
even  all  those  things  which  are  invisibly  concealed  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mind ;  and  when  they  are  made  manifest,  then 
he  promises  that  he  who  is  the  only  merciful  being,  will 
become  merciful  to  the  people.  Why  so  ?  Because,  even  if 
the  mind,  fancying  that  though  it  does  wrong  it  can  escape  the 
notice  of  the  Deity  as  not  being  able  to  see  everything,  should 
sin  secretly  and  in  dark  places,  and  should  after  that,  either  by 
reason  of  its  own  notions  or  through  the  suggestions  of  some 
one  else,  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be 
otherwise  than  clear  to  God,  and  should  disclose  itself  and  all 
its  actions,  and  should  bring  them  forward,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  display  them  to  the  governor  of  the 
universe,  saying,  that  it  repents  of  the  perverse  conduct  which 
it  formerly  exhibited  when  under  the  influence  of  foolish 
opinion  (for  that  nothing  is  indistinct  before  God,  but  all 
things  are  known  and  clear  to  him,  not  merely  such  as  have 
been  done,  but  even  such  are  merely  hoped  or  designed,  by 
reason  of  the  boundless  character  of  his  wisdom),  it  then  is 
purified  and  benefited,  and  it  propitiates  the  chastiser  who 
was  ready  to  punish  it,  namely,  conscience,  who  was  previously 
filled  with  just  anger  towards  it,  and  who  now  admits  repent- 
ance as  the  younger  brother  of  perfect  innocence  and  freedom 
from  sin. 

XVI.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  Moses  has  in  other  passages 
also  taken  the  sun  as  a  symbol  of  the  great  Cause  of  all  things, 
of  which  I  see  an  instance  in  the  law  which  is  enacted  with 
respect  to  those  who  borrow  on  pledges :  let  us  recite  the  law, 
**  If  thou  takest  as  a  pledge  the  garment  of  thy  neighbour, 
thou  shalt  give  it  back  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  :  for  it  is 
his  covering,  it  is  the  only  covering  of  his  nakedness,  in  which 
he  lies  down.  If  he  cries  unto  me  I  will  hearken  unto  him, 
for  I  am  mercifuL***  Is  it  not  natural  that  those  who  fisuicy 
that  the  lawgiver  displays  such  earnestness  about  a  garment 
should,  if  they  do  not  reproach  him,  at  least  make  a  suggestion, 
saying,  "  What  are  ye  saying,  my  good  men  ?  Do  ye  affirm 
that  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  world  calls  himself  merciful 

•  Ezodufl  xziL  26. 
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with  respect  to  so  trivial  a  matter,  as  that  of  a  gannent  not 
being  restored  to  the  borrower  by  die  lender?**  These  are  the 
opinions  and  notions  of  men  who  hare  never  had  the  least 
conception  or  comprehension  of  the  virtue  of  the  almighty 
God,  and  who,  contrary  to  all  human  and  divine  law,  impart 
the  triviality  of  human  afEkirs  to  the  uncreate  and  immortal 
nature,  which  is  full  of  happiness,  and  blessedness,  and  per- 
fection ;  for  in  what  respect  do  those  lenders  act  unreasonably, 
who  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  pledges  which  are  deposited 
with  them  as  security,  until  they  receive  back  their  own  which 
they  have  lent?  The  debtors  are  poor,  some  one  will  perhaps 
say,  and  it  is  right  to  pity  them :  would  it  not  then  have  been 
reasonable  and  better  to  enact  a  law  in  accordance  with  which 
a  contribution  should  be  made  to  assist  their  necessities,  rather 
than  allow  them  to  appear  as  debtors,  or  else  one  which  should 
forbid  the  lending  on  pledges  at  all? 

But  the  law  which  has  permitted  the  lending  on  pledges, 
cannot  fairly  be  indignant  against  those  w^ho  will  not  give  up 
the  pledges  which  they  have  received  before  the  proper  time, 
as  if  they  were  acting  unjustly. 

But  if  any  one  having  come,  so  to  say,  to  the  very  farthest 
limits  of  poverty,  and,  being  clothed  in  rags,  loads  himself 
with  new  debts,  neglecting  the  pity  which  he  receives  from  the 
bystanders,  which  is  freely  bestowed,  upon  those  who  fall  into 
such  misfortunes,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  temples,  and 
in  the  market-place,  and  everywhere ;  such  an  one  brings  and 
offers  to  his  creditor,  the  only  covering  which  he  had  for 
his  shame,  with  which  he  has  been  wont  to  cover  the  secret 
parts  of  his  nature,  as  a  pledge  for  something.  For  what,  I 
pray  ?  Is  it  for  some  other  and  better  garment  ?  For  no  one 
is  unprovided  with  necessary  food  as  long  as  the  springs  of  the 
rivers  bubble  up,  and  the  torrents  flow  abundantly,  and  the 
earth  gives  forth  its  annual  finiits. 

Again,  is  any  creditor  so  covetous  of  riches,  or  so  very  cruel, 
or  80  perverse,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  contribute  a  tetradrachm, 
or  even  less,  to  one  in  distress  ?  Or  is  anyone  so  stingy  as  to 
be  wUling  to  lend  it.  but  to  refuse  to  give  it  ?  or  as  to  take 
the  only  garment  that  the  poor  man  has  as  a  pledge  ?  which 
indeed  under  another  name  may  fairly  be  called  running  away 
with  a  man's  clothes  ;*  for  men  who  do  this  are  accustomed  to 
•  27ie  Greek   word  IM  Xuirodvriu,    A  XuiroivTnc  was  one  who 
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pat  on  other  peoples*  clothes,  and  steal  them,  and  to  leare  the 
proper  owners  naked. 

.  And  why  has  the  law  provided  so  carefully  that  the  debtor 
may  not  be  without  his  clothes  by  night,  and  tiiat  he  may  not 
lie  down  to  sleep  without  them,  but  has  not  paid  the  same 
attention  to  the  £Eict  of  his  being  indecorously  naked  by  day  ? 
Are  not  all  things  concealed  by  night  and  darkness,  so  as  to 
cause  less  shame,  or  rather  none  at  all  at  that  time,  but  are 
they  not  disclosed  by  day  and  by  light,  so  as  then  to  compel 
persons  to  blush  more  freely  ?  And  why  does  the  law  not  use 
the  expression  "to  give,"  but  "to  restore?"  For  restoration 
takes  place  with  respect  to  the  property  of  other  persons,  but 
pledges  belong  rather  to  those  who  have  lent  on  them  than  to 
those  who  have  borrowed  on  them.  Moreover,  do  you  not 
perceive  that  the  law  has  not  enjoined  the  debtor,  who  has 
received  back  his  garment  that  it  may  sen'e  as  bed-clothes,  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  his  creditor  at  the  return  of  daylight  ? 
And,  indeed,  if  the  exact  propriety  of  the  language  be  con- 
sidered, even  the  most  stupid  person  may  see  that  there  is 
something  additional  meant  beyond  what  is  formally  expressed. 
For  the  injunction  rather  resembles  a  maxim  than  a  re- 
commendation. For,  if  a  person  had  been  giving  a  re- 
commendation, he  would  have  said :  "  Give  back  to  your 
debtor,  at  the  approach  of  evening,  the  garment  which  has 
been  pledged  to  you,  if  it  be  the  only  garment  that  he  is 
possessed  of,  that  he  may  have  something  with  which  to  cover 
himself  at  night/*  But  one  who  was  laying  down  a  maxim 
would  speak  thus ;  as  indeed  the  law  does  here,  "  For  it  is  his 
garment,  the  only  covering  of  his  nakedness,  in  which  he  will 
He  down  to  sleep." 

XVII.  These  things  then,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  those  assertors  of  the  literal 
sense  of  a  passage ;  and  who  superciliously  reject  all  other 
explanations.  'We  will  now.  in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws 
of  allegorical  speaking,  say  what  is  becoming  with  respect  to 
these  subjects. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  a  garment  is  here  spoken  of 
symbolically,  to  signify  speech ;  for  clothes  keep  off  the  injuries 
which  are  wont  to  visit  the  body,  from  cold  and  heat,  and  they 

frequented  the  baths  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  clothes  of  th« 
bathers. 
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also  conceal  the  unmentionable  parts  of  nature,  and  moreover, 
a  cloak  is  a  fitting  garment  for  the  body.  In  much  the  same 
manner,  speech  haa  been  given  to  num  bj  God,  as  the  most 
excellent  of  gifts ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  defensire  weapoi 
against  those  who  would  attack  him  with  innovations.  For  as 
nature  has  fortified  all  other  animals  with  their  own  appro- 
priate and  peculiar  means  of  defence,  by  which  thej  are  able  to 
repel  those  who  attempt  to  injure  them,  so  also  has  it  bestowed 
upon  man  that  greatest  defence  and  most  impregnable  pro- 
tection of  speech,  with  which,  as  with  a  panoply,  every  one  who  is 
completely  clothed,  will  have  a  domestic  and  most  appropriate 
bodyguard ;  and  employing  it  as  a  champion,  will  be  able 
to  ward  off  all  the  injuries  which  can  be  brought  against  him 
by  his  enemies. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  most  necessary  defence  'against 
shame  and  reproach ;  for  speech  is  very  well  calculated  to 
conceal  and  obscure  the  faults  of  men. 

In  the  third  place,  it  conduces  to  the  whole  ornament  of 
life :  for  this  b  the  thing  which  improves  every  one,  and  which 
conducts  every  one  to  what  is  best;  for  there  are  many 
disgraceful  and  mischievous  men,  who  take  conversation  as  a 
pledge,  and  deprive  its  proper  owners  of  it,  and  utterly  cut  off 
what  they  ought  to  seek  to  increase;  like  men  who  ravage 
the  lands  of  their  enemies,  and  who  attempt  to  destroy  their 
com  and  all  the  rest  of  their  crops,  which,  if  it  were  left  unhurt, 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  would  use  it. 

For  some  men  carry  on  an  irreconcilable  and  never-ending 
war  against  mtional  nature,  and  utterly  extirpate  its  every  shoot 
and  beginning,  and  destroy  all  its  first  appearances  of  propa- 
gation, and  render  it,  as  one  may  say,  utterly  unproductive  and 
barren  of  all  good  practices.  For  sometimes,  when  it  is  borne 
onwards  towards  sacred  instruction  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  when  it  is  smitten  with  a  love  of  the  speculations  of 
true  philosophy,  they — out  of  jealousy  and  envy,  fearing  lest, 
when  it  has  derived  strength  from  its  noble  aspirations  and 
has  been  elevated  to  a  splendid  height,  it  may  overwhelm  all 
their  petty  cavils  and  plausible  devices  against  the  truth,  like 
an  irresistible  torrent — turn  its  energy  in  another  direction  by 
their  own  evil  artifice.s  guiding  it  in  another  channel  to  vulgar 
and  illiberal  acts :  and  very  often  they  seek  to  blunt  it  or  to 
hedge  it  m,  and  in  this  way  leave  the  nobility  of  its  nature 
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unculdrated,  jost  as  at  times  Tricked  guardians,  of  oiphan 
children  have  rendered  a  deep-soiled  and  fertile  land  barren. 

And  these  most  pitiless  of  all  men  have  not  been  restrained 
bj  shame  from  stripping  the  man  of  his  only  garment,  namely, 
speech ;  •*  For,"  says  the  scripture,  "  it  is  his  only  covering/*-^ 
What  is  a  man*s  only  covering,  except  speech?  For,  as 
neighing  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  horse,  and  barkinff  of  a 
dog,  and  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  roaring  of  a  lion,  so  also  is 
speaking,  and  speech  itself,  the  peculiar  property  of  man :  for 
this  is  what  man  has  received  above  all  other  animals  as  his 
peculiar  gift,  as  a  protection,  and  bulwark,  and  panoply,  and  wall 
of  defence ;  he  being,  of  all  living  creatures,  the  most  beloved 
by  God. 

XYIII.  On  which  account  the  scripture  adds,  '*  This  is  the 
only  covering  of  his  nakedness  ;**  for  what  can  so.  becomingly 
overshadow  and  conceal  the  reproaches  and  disgraces  of  life, 
as  speech?  For  ignorance  is  a  disgrace  akin  to  irrational 
nature,  but  education  is  the  brother  of  speech,  and  an  orna- 
ment properly  belonging  to  man.  In  what  then  will  a  man 
lie  down  to  rest  ?  That  is  to  say,  in  what  will  a  man  find 
tranquillity  and  a  respite  from  his  labours,  except  in  speech  ? 
For  speech  is  a  relief  to  our  most  miserable  and  afflicted  race  ? 
As  therefore,  when  men  have  been  overwhelmed  by  grief,  or  by 
fear,  or  by  any  other  evil,  tranquillity,  and  constancy,  and  the 
kindness  of  friends  have  often  restored  them ;  so  it  happens,  not 
often,  but  invariably,  that  speech,  the  only  real  averter  of  evil, 
wards  off  that  most  heavy  burden  which  the  necessities  of  that 
body  in  the  which  we  are  bound  up,  and  the  unforeseen 
accidents  of  external  circumstances  which  attack  us,  impose 
upon  us ;  for  speech  is  a  friend,  and  an  acquaintance,  and  a 
kinsman,  and  a  companion  bound  up  within  us;  I  should 
rather  say,  fitted  close  and  united  to  us  by  some  indissoluble 
and  invisible  cement  of  nature. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  it  forewarns  us  of  what  will  be 
expedient  for  us,  and  when  any  unexpected  event  befiedls  us  it 
comes  forward  of  its  own  accord  to  assist  us ;  not  only  bringing 
advantage  of  one  kind  only,  such  as  that  which  he  who  is  an 
adviser  without  acting,  or  an  agent  who  can  give  no  advice, 
may  supply,  but  of  both  kinds :  for  he  does  not  display  a  half- 
complete  power,  but  one  which  is  perfect  in  every  part 
Inasmuch,  as  even  if  it  were  to  fail  in  his  endeavour,  and 
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iu  any  conceptions  which  may  have  been  formed,  or  efforts 
which  may  have  been  made,  it  still  can  haye  recourse  to  the 
third  species  of  assistance,  namely,  consolation* 

For  speech  is,  as  it  were,  a  medicine  for  the  wonnds  of  the 
soul,  and  a  saving  remedy  for  its  passions,  which,  '*  even  before 
the  setting  of  the  son,"  the  lawgiver  says  one  must  restore  : 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  all-brilliaut  beams  of  the  almighty 
and  all-glorious  God  are  obscured,  which  he,  out  of  pity  for  our 
'  race,  sends  down  from  heaven  upon  the  human  mind.  For 
while  that  most  God-like  light  abides  in  the  soul,  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  back  the  speech,  which  was  deposited  as  a  pledge, 
as  if  it  were  a  garment,  in  order  that  he  who  has  received  this 

Seculiar  possession  of  man,  may  by  its  means  conceal  the 
iscreditable  circumstances  of  life,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
divine  gift,  and  indulge  in  a  respite  combined  with  tranquillity, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  so  useful  an  adviser  and 
defender,  who  will  never  leave  the  ranks  in  which  he  has  been 
stationed. 

Moreover,  while  God  pours  upon  you  the  light  of  his  beams, 
do  you  hasten  in  the  light  of  day  to  restore  his  pledge  to  the 
Lord ;  for  when  the  sun  has  set,  then  you,  like  the  whole  land 
of  Egypt,*  will  have  an  everlasting  darkness  which  may  be 
felt,  and  being  stricken  with  blindness  and  ignorance,  you 
will  be  deprived  of  all  those  things  of  which  you  thought  that 
yon  had  certain  possession,  by  that  sharp-sighted  Israel,  whose 
pledges  you  hold,  having  made  one  who  was  by  nature  exempt 
from  slaverv  a  slave  to  necessity. 

XIX.  We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  this  length  with 
no  other  object  except  that  of  teaching  that  the  mind,  which  is 
inclined  to  practise  virtue,  having  irregular  motions  towards 
prolificness  and  sterility,  and  as  one  may  say,  being  in  a 
manner  always  ascending  and  descending,  when  it  becomes 
prolific  and  is  elevated  to  a  height  is  illuminated  with  the 
archetypal  and  incorporeal  beams  of  the  rational  spring  of  the 
all-peifecting  sun ;  but  when  it  descends  and  becomes  unpro- 
ductive, then  it  is  again  illuminated  by  those  images  of  those 
beams,  the  immortal  words  wliich  it  is  customary  to  call  angels. 
On  which  account  we  now  read  in  the  scripture,  "  He  met  the 
place ;  for  the  sun  was  set."+ 

For  when  those  beams  of  God  desert  the  soul  by  means  of 
^  ExoduM  X.  21,  t  Grtneais  xxviii.  2. 
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\?hich  the  clearest  comprehensions  of  affairs  are  engendered  in 
it,  then  arises  that  second  and  weaker  light  of  woras,  and  the 
light  of  things  is  no  longer  seen,  just  as  is  the  case  in  this 
lower  world.  For  the  moon,  which  occupies  the  second  rank 
next  to  the  sun,  when  that  body  has  set,  pours  forth  a  some- 
what weaker  light  than  his  upon  the  earth;  and  to  meet  a 
place  or  a  word  is  a  most  sufficient  g^t  for  those  who  cannot 
discern  that  God  is  superior  to  every  place  or  word ;  because 
they  have  not  a  soul  wholly  destitute  of  light,  but  because, 
since  that  most  unmixed  and  brilliant  light  has  set,  they  have 
been  favoured  with  one  which  is  alloyed. 

*'  For  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  all  their  dwell- 
ings,"* says  the  sacred  historian  in  the  book  of  the  Exodus, 
so  that  night  and  darkness  were  continually  banished  from 
them,  though  it  is  in  night  and  darkness  that  those  men 
live  who  have  lost  the  eyes  of  the  soul  rather  than  those  of 
the  body,  having  no  experience  of  the  beams  of  virtue.  But 
some  persons — supposing  that  what  is  meant  here  by  the  figura- 
tive expression  of  the  sun  is  the  external  sense  and  the  mind, 
which  are  looked  upon  as  the  things  which  have  the  power  of 
judging ;  and  that  what  is  meant  by  place  is  the  divine  word- 
understand  the  allegory  in  this  manner:  the  practiser  of 
virtue  met  with  the  divine  word,  after  the  mortal  and  human 
light  had  set ;  for  as  long  as  the  mind  thinks  that  it  attains  to 
a  firm  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  intellect,  and  the  out- 
ward sense  conceives  that  it  has  a  similar  understanding  of  its 
appropriate  objects,  and  that  it  dwells  amid  sublime  objects, 
the  divine  word  stands  aloof  at  a  distance ;  but  when  eaich  of 
these  comes  to  confess  its  own  weakness,  and  sets  in  a  manner 
while  availing  itself  of  concealment,  then  immediately  the 
right  reason  of  a  soul  well-practised  in  virtue  comes  in  a  wel- 
come manner  to  their  assistance,  when  they  have  begun  to 
despair  of  their  own  strength,  and  await  the  aid  which  is  invi- 
sibly coming  to  them  from  without. 

XX.  Therefore,  the  scripture  says  in  the  next  yerses, "  That 
he  took  one  of  the  stones  of  the  place  and  placed  it  at  his  head, 
and  slept  in  that  place.'*t  Any  one  may  wonder  not  only  at 
the  interior  and  mystical  doctrine  contained  in  these  words, 
but  also  at  the  distinct  assertion,  which  gives  us  a  lesson  in 

*  ExoduB  X.  23.  t  Geneiiifl  zxvUL  IL 
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labour  and  endurance :  for  the  historian  does  not  think  it 
becoming,  that  the  man  who  is  devoted  t)  the  study  of  \irtue 
should  adopt  a  luxurioos  life,  and  live  softly,  imitating  the 
punnits  and  riTalries  of  those  who  are  called  indeed  happy, 
bat  who  are  in  reality  full  of  all  unhappiness ;  whose  entire 
life  is  a  sleep  and  a  dream,  according  to  the  holy  lawgiver. 

These  men,  after  they  have  during  the  whole  day  been  doing 
all  sorts  of  injustice  to  others,  in  courts  of  justice,  and  council 
halls,  and  theatres,  and  everywhere,  then  return  home,  like 
miserable  men  as  they  are,  to  overturn  their  own  house. 
I  mean  not  that  house  which  comes  under  the  class  of  buildings, 
but  that  which  is  akin  to  the  soul,  I  mean  the  body.  Intro- 
ducing immoderate  and  incessant  food,  and  irrigating  it  with 
an  abundance  of  pure  wine,  until  the  reason  is  overwhelmed, 
and  disappears ;  and  the  passions  which  have  their  seat  beneath 
the  belly,  the  offspring  of  satiety,  rise  up,  being  carried  away 
by  unrestrained  frenzy,  and  falling  upon,  and  vehemently 
attacking  all  that  they  meet  with,  are  only  at  last  appeased 
after  they  have  worked  off  their  excessive  violence  of  excitement. 

But  by  night,  when  it  is  time  to  turn  towards  rest,  having 
prepared  costly  couches  and  the  most  exquisite  of  beds,  they 
lie  down  in  the  most  exceeding  softness,  imitating  the  luxury 
of  women,  whom  nature  lias  permitted  to  indulge  in  a  more 
relaxed  system  of  life,  inasmuch  as  their  maker,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  has  made  their  bodies  of  a  more  delicate  stamp. 
Now  no  such  person  as  this  is  a  pupil  of  the  sacred  word,  but 
those  only  are  the  disciples  of  that  who  are  real  genuine  men, 
loven  of  temperance,  and  orderliness,  and  modesty,  men  who 
have  laid  down  continence,  and  frugality,  and  fortitude,  as  a 
kind  of  base  and  foundation  for  the  whole  of  life ;  and  ^e 
stations  for  the  soul,  in  which  it  may  anchor  without  danger 
and  without  changeableness :  for  being  superior  to  money,  and 
pleasure,  and  glory,  they  look  down  upon  meats  and  drinks, 
and  everything  of  that  sort,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  ward 
off  hanger:  being  thoroughly  ready  to  undergo  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  heat,  and  cold,  and  all  other  things,  however  hard 
thej  may  be  to  be  borne,  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of 
virtne.  And  being  admirers  of  whatever  is  most  easily  pro- 
vided, so  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  ever  such  cheap  or  shabby 
clothes,  thinking  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sumptuous 
i^j^arel  is  a  reproach  and  great  scandal  to  life. 
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To  these  men,  the  soft  earth  is  their  most  costlj  oouch ; 
their  bed  is  bushes,  and  grass,  and  herbage,  and  a  tluck  layer 
of  leaves ;  and  the  pillows  for  their  head  are  a  few  stones,  or 
any  little  mounds  which  happen  to  rise  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain. 

Such  a  life  as  this,  is,  by  luxurious  men,  denominated  a  life 
of  hardship,  but  by  those  who  Uve  fpr  virtue,  it  is  called  most 
delightful ;  for  it  is  well  adapted,  not  for  those  who  are  called 
men,  but  for  those  who  really  are  such.  Do  you  not  see,  that 
even  now,  also,  the  sacred  historian  represents  the  practiser  of 
honourable  pursuits,  who  abounds  in  all  royal  materials  and 
appointments,  as  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  using  a  stone  for 
his  pillow ;  and  a  little  further  on,  he  speaks  of  him  as  asking 
in  his  prayers  for  bread  and  a  cloak,  the  necessary  wealth  of 
nature  ?  like  one  who  has  at  all  times  held  in  contempt,  the 
man  who  dwells  among  vain  opinions,  and  who  is  inclined  to 
revile  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  admire  him  ;  this  man  is 
the  archetypal  pattern  of  the  soul  which  is  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  an  enemy  of  every  effeminate  person. 

XXI.  Hitherto  I  have  been  uttering  the  praises  of  the 
man  devoted  to  labour  and  to  virtue,  as  it  occurred  to  me 
naturally;  but  now  we  must  examine  what  is  symbolically 
signified  under  the  expressions  made  use  of. 

Now  it  is  well  that  we  should  know,  that  the  divine  place 
and  the  sacred  region  are  full  of  incorporeal  intelligences ;  and 
these  intelligences  are  immortal  souls.  Taking  then  one  of 
these  intelligences,  and  selecting  one  of  them  according  as  it 
appears  to  be  the  most  excellent,  this  lover  of  virtue,  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  applies  it  to  our  own  mind,  to  it  as  to  the 
head  of  a  united  body ;  for,  indeed,  the  mind  is  in  a  manner 
the  head  of  the  soul ;  and  he  does  this,  using  the  pretext  in- 
deed as  if  he  were  going  to  sleep,  but,  in  reality,  as  being 
about  to  rest  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  to  place  die  whole  of 
his  life  as  the  lightest  possible  burden  upon  it;  and  it  lis 
tens  to  him  gladly,  and  receives  the  labourer  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  at  first,  as  if  he  were  going  to  become  a  disciple ;  then 
when  he  has  shown  his  approbation  of  the  dexterity  of  his 
nature,  he  gives  him  his  hand,  like  a  g3rmnastic  trainer,  and 
invites  him  to  the  gymnasia,  and  standing  firmly,  compels  him 
to  wrestle  with  him,  until  he  has  rendered  his  strength  so 
great  as  to  be  irresistible,  changing  his  ears  by  the  divine  iufiu- 
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ences  into  eves,  and  calliDg  this  newlj-modelled  disposition 
Israel,  that  is,  the  man  who  sees.* 

Then  also  he  crowns  him  with  the  garland  of  Tictory.  But 
this  garland  has  a  singular  and  foreign,  and,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether a  well-omened  name,  for  it  is  called  by  the  president  of 
Uie  games  torpor,  for  it  is  said,  that  the  breadth  became  tor- 
pidf  of  all  the  rewards  and  of  the  proclamations  of  the  heralds, 
and  of  all  those  most  wonderful  prizes  for  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence which  are  had  iu  honour;  for  the  soul  which  has 
received  a  share  of  irresistible  power,  and  which  has  been 
made  perfect  in  the  contests  of  virtue,  and  which  has  arrived 
at  the  very  furthest  limit  of  what  is  honourable,  will  never  be 
unduly  elated  or  puffed  up  by  arrogance,  nor  stand  upon  tip- 
toes, and  boast  as  if  it  were  well  to  make  vast  strides  with 
bare  feet;  but  the  breadth  which  was  extended  wide  by 
opinion,  will  become  torpid  and  contracted,  and  then  will  vo- 
luntarily succumb  and  yield  to  tameness,  so  as  being  classed 
in  an  inferior  order  to  that  of  the  incorporeal  natures,  it  may 
carry  off  the  victory  while  appearing  to  be  defeated ;  for  it  is 
accounted  a  most  honourable  thing  to  yield  the  palm  to  those 
who  are  superior  to  one  s  self,  voluntarily  rather  than  through 
compulsion ;  for  it  is  incredible  how  greatly  the  second  prize 
in  this  contest  is  superior  in  real  dignity  and  importance  to 
the  first  prize  iu  the  others. 

XXII.  Such  then  may  be  said,  by  way  of  preface,  to  the 
discussion  of  that  description  of  visions  which  are  sent  from 
God.  But  it  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  subject  itself,  and  to 
investigate,  with  accuracy,  every  portion  of  it. 

The  scripture  therefore  says,  "  And  be  dreamed  a  dream. 
And  behold  a  ladder  was  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  the 
head  of  which  reached  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  were 
ascending  and  descending  along  it.**^  By  the  ladder  in  this 
thing,  which  is  called  the  world,  is  figuratively  understood  the 
air.  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  earth,  and  the  head  is  the 
heaven ;  for  the  large  interior  space,  which  being  extended  in 
every  direction,  reaches  from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  which  is 

*  The  maigizial  note  in  our  bible  trmnslates  Israel,  "a  prince  of 
God." 

t  Ocnesis  xxziL  25 ;  where,  however,  the  expression  of  the  biblo  is 
"  the  hollow  of  Jacob'ti  thigh  was  out  of  joint." 
'   1  Genesis  xxviiL  12. 
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described  as  the  most  remote  of  the  order  in  heaven,  tmt  the 
nearest  to  as  by  those  who  contemplate  sublime  objects,  doim 
to  the  earth,  which  is  the  lowest  of  such  bodies,  is  the  air. 
This  air  is  the  abode  of  incorporeal  souls,  since  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Creator  of  the  unirerse  to  fill  all  the  parts  of  the  world 
with  living  creatures.  On  this  account  he  prepared  the  ter- 
restrial animals  for  the  earth,  the  aquatic  animals  for  the  sea 
and  for  the  rivers,  and  the  stars  for  die  heaven ;  for  every  one 
of  these  bodies  is  not  merely  a  living  animal,  but  is  also  pro- 
perly described  as  the  very  purest  and  most  universal  mind 
extending  through  the  universe ;  so  that  there  are  living  crea- 
ures  in  that  other  section  of  the  universe,  the  air. 

And  if  these  things  are  not  comprehensible  by  the  outward 
senses,  what  of  that?  For  the  soul  also  is  invisible.  And  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  air  should  nourish  living  animals  even 
more  than  the  land  or  the  water.  Why  so  ?  Because  it  is  the 
air  which  has  given  vitality  to  those  animals  which  live  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  water.  For  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
formed  the  air  so  that  it  should  be  the  habit  of  those  bodies 
which  are  immoveable,  and  the  nature  of  those  which  are  moved 
in  an  invisible  manner,  and  the  soul  of  such  as  are  able  to 
exert  an  impetus  and  visible  senje  of  their  own.  Is  it  not 
then  absurd  that  that  element,  by  means  of  which  the  other 
elements  have  been  filled  with  vitality,  should  itself  be  destitute 
of  living  things?  Therefore  let  no  one  deprive  the  most 
excellent  nature  of  living  creatures  of  the  most  excellent  of 
those  elements  which  surround  the  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
air.  For  not  only  is  it  not  alone  deserted  by  all  things  besides, 
but  rather,  like  a  populous  city,  it  is  full  of  imperishable  and 
immortal  citizens,  souls  equal  in  number  to  the  stars 

Now  of  these  souls  some  descend  upon  the  earth  with  a  view 

"0  being  bound  up  in  mortal  bodies,  those  namely  which  are 

nost  nearly  connected  with  the  earth,  and  which  are  loven  of 

che  body.     But  some  soar  upwards,  being  again  distinguished 

ccording    to   the  definitions  and    times  which    have  been 

ppointed  by  nature.     Of  these,  those  which  are  influenced  by 

desire  for  mortal  life,  and  which  have  been  familiarised  to  it, 
s^aln  return  to  it.  But  others,  condemning  the  body  of  fpn^x 
illy  and  trifling,  have  pronounced  it  a  prison  and  a  gravo, 
id,  flying  from  it  as  from  a  house  of  corr3ction  or  a  tomb^ 
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haTe  raised  themselves  aloft  on  light  wrings  towards  the  ether, 
and  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  sahlime  speculations. 

There  are  others,  again,  the  purest  and  most  excellent  of  all, 
which  have  received  greater  and  more  divine  intellects,  never 
by  any  chance  desiring  any  earthly  thing  whatever,  but  being 
as  it  were  lieutenants  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  as  though 
they  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  great  king,  beholding  and 
listening  to  everything.  Now  philosophers  in  general  are 
wont  to  call  these  demons,  but  the  sacred  scripture  calls  them 
angels,  using  a  name  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  For 
indeed  they  do  report  (dtayyiXKuv^i)  the  injunctions  of  the 
father  to  his  children,  and  the  necessities  of  the  children  to  the 
father. 

And  it  is  in  reference  to  this  employment  of  theirs  that  the 
holy  scripture  has  represented  them  as  ascending  and 
descending,  not  because  God,  who  knows  everything  before 
any  other  being,  has  any  need  of  interpreters ;  but  because  it 
is  the  lot  of  us  miserable  mortab  to  use  speech  as  a  mediator 
and  intercessor ;  because  of  our  standing  in  awe  of  and  fearing 
the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  the  all-powerful  might  of  his 
authority;  having  received  a  notion  of  which  he  once 
entreated  one  of  those  mediators,  saying :  **  Do  thou  speak  for 
us,  and  let  not  God  speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."*  For  not  only 
are  we  unable  to  eudure  his  chastisements,  but  we  cannot  bear 
oven  his  excessive  and  unmodified  benefits,  which  he  himself 
proffers  us  of  his  own  accord,  without  employing  the  ministra- 
tions of  any  other  beings. 

Very  admirably  therefore  does  Moses  represent  the  air  under 
the  figurative  symbol  of  a  ladder,  as  planted  solidly  in  the 
earth  and  reaching  up  to  heaven.     For  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  evaporations  which  are  given  forth  by  the  earth  becoming 
rarefied,  are  dissolved  into  air,  so  that  the  earth  is  the  founda- 
tion and  root  of  the  air,  and  that  the  heaven  is  its  head. 
Accordingly  it  is  said  that  the  moou  is  not  an  unadulterated 
consolidation  of  pure  aether,  as  each  of  the  other  stars  is,  but 
is  rather  a  combination  of  the  aether-like  and  air-like  essence 
For  that  black  spot  which  appears  in  it,  which  some  call  i 
face,  is  nothing  else  but  the  air  mingled  with  it,  which  is  b; 
tature  black,  and  which  extends  as  far  as  heaven. 
.    XXIII.  The  ladder  therefore  in  the  world  which  is  her 

*  Exodus  XX.  19. 
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Spoken  of  in  this  symbolical  manner,  was  something  of  this 
sort.  But  if  we  carefully  investigate  the  soul  which  exists  in 
men,  the  foundation  of  which  is  something  corporeal,  and  as  it 
were  earth-like,  we  shall  find  that  foundation  to  be  the  outward 
sense ;  and  the  head  to  be  something  heavenly,  as  it  were  the 
most  pure  mind.  But  all  the  words  of  God  move  incessantly 
upwards  and  downwards  through  the  whole  of  it,  dragging  it 
upwards  along  with  them  whenever  they  soar  aloft,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  whatever  is  mortal,  and  exhibiting  to  it  a  sight 
of  those  things  which  alone  are  worthy  of  being  beheld ;  but 
yet  not  casting  it  down  when  they  descend.  For  neither  is 
God  himself,  nor  the  word  of  God,  worthy  of  blame.  But  they 
ioin  with  them  in  their  descent,  by  reason  of  their  love  for 
mankind  and  compassion  for  our  race,  for  the  sake  of  being  their 
allies  and  rendering  them  assistance,  in  order  that  by  breathing 
in  a  saving  inspiration  they  may  recall  to  life  the  soul  which 
was  still  being  tossed  about  in  the  body  as  in  the  river. 

Now  the  God  and  governor  of  the  universe  does  by  him- 
self and  alone  walk  about  invisibly  and  noiselessly  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  purified  in  the  highest  degree.  For 
there  is  extant  a  prophecy  which  was  delivered  to  the  wise  man, 
in  which  it  is  said :  **  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  I  will  be 
your  God."*  But  the  angels^-the  words  of  God — move  about 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  are  still  in  a  process  of  being 
washed,  but  who  have  not  yet  completely  washed  off  the  life 
which  defiles  them,  and  which  is  polluted  by  the  contact  of 
their  heavy  bodies,  making  them  look  pure  and  brilliant  to  the 
eyes  of  virtue. 

But  it  is  plain  enough  what  vast  numbers  of  evils  are  driven 
out,  and  what  a  multitude  of  wicked  inhabitants  is  expelled  in 
order  that  one  good  man  may  be  introduced  to  dwell  there.  Do 
thou,  therefore,  0  my  soul,  hasten  to  become  the  abode  of  God. 
his  holy  temple,  to  become  strong  from  having  been  most  weak, 
powerful  from  having  been  powerless,  wise  from  having  been  fool* 
ish,  and  very  reasonable  from  having  been  doting  and  childless. 

And  perhaps  too  the  practiser  of  virtue  represents  his  own 
life  as  like  to  a  ladder ;  for  the  practice  of  anything  is  natu- 
rally an  anomalous  thing,  since  at  one  time  it  soars  up  to  a 
height,  and  at  another  it  turns  downwards  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  and  at  one  time  has  a  fair  voyage  like  a  ship,  and  at 

*  Leviticus  xxvi.  12. 
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anotherlias  but  an  unfavourable  passage ;  for,  as  some  one  sajrs, 
the  life  of  those  who  practise  virtue  is  full  of  vicissitudes : 
being  at  one  time  alive  and  waking,  and  at  another  dead  or 
sleeping.  And  perhaps  this  is  no  incorrect  statement ;  for  the 
wise  have  obtained  the  heavenly  and  celestial  country  as  their 
habitation ;  having  learnt  to  be  continually  mounting  upwards, 
but  the  wicked  have  received  as  their  share  the  dork  recesses 
of  hell,  having  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  existence 
practised  dying,  and  having  been  from  their  infancy  to  their 
old  age  familiansed  with  destruction. 

But  the  practisers  of  virtue,  for  they  are  on  the  boundary 
between  two  extremities,  are  frequently  going  upwards  and 
downwards  as  if  on  a  ladder,  being  either  drawn  upwards  by  a 
more  powerful  fate,  or  else  being  dragged  down  by  that  which 
is  worse;  until  the  umpire  of  this  contention  and  conflict, 
namely  God,  adjudges  the  victory  to  the  more  excellent  class 
and  utterly  destroys  the  other. 

XXIV.  There  is  also  in  this  dream  another  sort  of  simili- 
tude or  comparison  apparent,  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence ;  the  afifoirs  of  mankind  are  naturally  compared  to  a 
ladder,  on  account  of  their  irregular  motion  and  progress  :  for 
as  some  one  or  other  has  said ;  "  One  day  has  cast  one  man 
down  from  on  high  and  destroyed  him,  and  another  it  has 
raised  up,  nothing  that  belongs  to  our  human  race  being 
formed  by  nature  so  as  to  remain  long  in  the  same  condition, 
but  all  such  things  changing  with  all  kinds  of  alteration.  Do 
not  men  become  rulers  from  having  been  private  individuals, 
and  private  individuals  from  having  been  rulers,  poor  from 
having  been  rich,  and  very  rich  from  having  been  poor; 
glorious  from  been  despised,  and  most  illustrious  from  hanug 
been  infamous  ?"     *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  very  beautiful  way  of  life  :  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
being  whose  habitation  is  the  whole  world,  may  dwell  with 
you  also,  and  take  care  of  your  house,  so  that  it  may  be  com- 
pletely protected  and  free  from  injury  for  ever;  and  there  is 
such  a  way  as  this  in  which  human  affairs  move  upwards  and 
downwards,  meeting  with  an  unstable  and  variable  fortime, 
the  anomalous  character  of  which,  unerring  time  proves  by 
evidence  which  is  not  indistinct  but  manifest  and  legible. 

XXV.    But    the  dream  also   represented   the  archangel, 
namelv  the  Lord  himself,  firmly  planted  on  the  ladder ;  for  we 
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must  imagine  that  the  living  God  stands  abore  all4hings,  like 
the  charioteer  of  a  chariot,  or  the  pilot  of  a  ship;  that  is,  above 
bodies,  and  above  souls,  and  above  all  creatures,  and  above  the 
earth,  and  above  the  air,  and  above  the  heaven,  and  above  all 
the  powers  of  the  outward  senses,  and  above  the  invisibld 
natures,  in  short,  above  all  things  whether  visible  or  invisible ; 
for  having  made  the  whole  to  depend  upon  himself,  he  governs 
it  and  all  the  vastness  of  nature. 

But  let  no  one  who  hears  that  he  was  firmly  planted  thus 
suppose  that  any  thing  at  all  assists  God,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  stand  firmly,  but  let  him  rather  consider  this  fact  that  what 
is  here  indicated  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the  firmest 
position,  and  the  bulwark,  and  the  strength,  and  the  steadiness 
of  everything  is  the  immoveable  God,  who  stamps  the  charac- 
ter of  immobility  on  whatever  he  pleases ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  his  supporting  and  consolidating  things,  those  which  he  does 
combine  remain  firm  and  indestructible. 

Therefore  he  who  stands  upon  the  ladder  of  heaven  says  to 
him  who  is  beholding  the  dream,  **  I  am  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham  thv  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  ;  be  not  afraid.'** 
This  oracle  and  this  vision  wore  al?o  the  firmest  support  of  the 
soul  devoted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  inasmuch  as  it  taught  it 
that  the  Lord  and  God  of  the  universe  is  both  these  things 
also  to  his  own  race,  being  entitled  both  the  Lord  and 
God  of  all  men,  and  of  his  grandfathers  and  ancestors,  and 
being  called  by  both  names  in  order  that  the  whole  world  and 
the  man  devoted  to  virtue  might  have  the  same  inheritance  ; 
since  it  is  also  said,  *'  The  Lord  himself  is  his  inheritance/*! 

XXVI.  But  do  not  fancy  that  it  is  an  accidental  thing  here 
for  him  to  be  c&lled  in  this  place  the  God  and  Lord  of 
Abraham,  but  only  the  God  of  Isaac ;  for  this  latter  is  the 
symbol  of  the  knowledge  which  exists  by  nature,  which  hears 
itself,  and  teaches  itself,  and  learns  of  itself ;  but  Abraham  is 
the  symbol  of  that  which  is  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
others ;  and  the  one  again  is  an  indigenous  and  native  inhabit- 
ant of  his  country,  but  the  other  is  only  a  settler  and  a 
foreigner;  for  having  forsaken  the  language  of  those  who 
indulge  in  sublime  conversations  about  astronomy,  a  language 
imitating  that  of  the  Chaldieans,  foreign  and  barbarous,  he  wo* 
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bntught  oyer  to  that  wlach  was  suited  to  a  ratioual  being, 
namely,  to  the  service  of  the  great  Cause  of  all  things. 

Now  this  disposition  stands  in  need  of  two  powers  to  take 
care  of  it,  the  power  that  is  of  authoritj,  and  that  of  conferring 
benefits,  in  order  that  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of  the 
governor,  it  may  obey  the  admonitions  which  it  receives,  and 
also  that  it  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  bis  beneficence.  But 
the  other  disposition  stands  in  need  of  the  power  of  beneficence 
only  ;  for  it  has  not  derived  any  improvement  from  the  autho- 
rity which  admonishes  it,  inasmuch  as  it  naturally  claims 
virtue  as  its  own,  but  by  reason  of  the  bounty  which  is 
showered  upon  it  from  above,  it  was  good  and  perfect  from  the 
beginning ;  therefore  God  is  the  name  of  the  beneficent  power, 
and  Lord  is  the  title  of  the  royal  power. 

What  then  can  any  one  call  a  more  ancient  and  important 
good,  than  to  be  thought  worthy  to  meet  with  unmixed  and 
unalloyed  beneficence  ?  And  what  can  be  less  valuable  than 
to  receive  a  mixture  of  authority  and  liberality?  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  was  because  the  practiser  of  virtue  saw 
that  he  uttered  that  most  admirable  prayer  that,  "  the  Lord 
might  be  to  him  as  God  ;***  for  he  desired  no  longer  to  stand 
in  awe  of  him  as  a  governor,  but  to  honour  and  love  him  as  a 
benefactor.  Now  is  it  not  fitting  that  even  blind  men  shonld 
become  sharp-sighted  in  their  minds  to  these  and  similar  things, 
being  endowed  with  the  power  of  sight  by  the  most  sacred 
oracles,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  glories  of  nature, 
and  not  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  understanding  of  the 
words  ?  But  even  if  we  voluntarily  close  the  eye  of  our  soul  and 
tako  no  care  to  understand  such  mysteries,  or  if  we  are  unable 
to  look  up  to  them,  the  hierophnnt  himself  stands  by  and 
prompts  us.  And  do  not  thou  ever  cease  through  weariness  to 
anoint  thy  eves  until  you  have  introduced  those  who  are  duly 
initiated  to  the  secret  light  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  have 
displayed  to  them  the  hidden  things  therein  contained,  and 
their  reality,  which  is  invisible  to  those  who  are  uninitiated. 

It  is  becoming  then  for  you  to  act  thus ;  but  as  for  ye,  O 
souls,  who  have  once  tasted  of  divine  love,  as  if  vou  had  even 
awakened  from  deep  sleep,  dissipate  the  mist  that  is  before 
you ;  and  hasten  forward  to  that  beautiful  spectacle,  putting 
aside  slow  and  hesitating  fear,  in  order  to  comprehend  all  the 
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beautiful  sounds  and  sights  which  the  president  of  the  games 
has  prepared  for  your  advantage. 

XKYll,  There  are  then  a  countless  number  of  things  well 
worthy  of  being  displayed  and  demonstrated ;  and  among  them 
one  which  was  mentioned  a  little  while  ago ;  for  the  oracle 
calls  the  person  who  was  really  his  grandfather,  the  father  of 
the  practiser  of  virtue,  and  to  him  who  was  really  his  fiither, 
it  has  not  given  any  such  title ;  for  the  scripture  says,  *'  I  am 
the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  £ither,'*  but  in  reality  Abraham 
was  his  grandfather;  and  then  proceeds,  **And  the  God  of 
Isaac,**  and  in  this  case  he  does  not  add,  '*  thy  father  :'*  is  it 
not  then  worth  while  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence ?  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  let  us  then  in  a  careful  manner 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  cause. 

Philosophers  say  that  virtue  exists  among  men,  either  by 
nature,  or  by  practice,  or  by  learning.  On  which  account  the 
sacred  scriptures  represent  the  three  founders  of  the  nation  of 
the  Israelites  as  wise  men ;  not  indeed  originally  endowed  with 
the  same  kind  of  wisdom,  but  arriving  rapidly  at  the  same  end. 
For  the  eldest  of  them,  Abraham,  had  instruction  for  his 
guide  in  the  road  which  conducted  him  to  virtue ;  as  we  shall 
show  in  another  treatise  to  the  best  of  our  power.  And  Isaac, 
who  is  the  middh  one  of  the  three,  had  a  self-taught  and  self- 
instructed  nature.  And  JafX)b,  the  third,  arrived  at  this  point 
by  industry  and  piactice,  in  accordance  with  which  were  his 
labours  of  wrestling  and  contention. 

Since  then  there  are  thus  three  different  manners  by  which 
wisdom  exists  among  men,  it  happens  that  the  two  extremes 
are  the  most  nearly  and  frequently  united.  For  the  virtue 
which  is  acquired  by  practice,  is  the  offspring  of  that  which  is 
derived  from  learning.  But  that  which  is  implanted  by  nature 
is  indeed  akin  to  the  others,  for  it  is  set  below  them,  as  the 
root  for  them  all.  But  it  has  obtained  its  prize  without  any 
rivalry  or  difficulty.  So  that  it  is  thus  very  natural  for 
Abraham,  as  one  who  had  been  improved  by  instnictiou,  to  bo 
called  the  father  of  Jacob,  who  arrived  at  his  height  of  virtue  by 
practice.  By  which  expression  is  indicated  not  so  much  the 
relationship  of  one  man  to  the  other,  but  that  the  power  which 
is  fond  of  hearing  is  very  ready  for  learning ;  the  power  which 
is  devoted  to  practice  being  also  well  suited  for  wrestling.     If^ 
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howeTer,.this  practiser  of  virtue  runs  oir  Tigorously  towards  the 
end  and  learns  to  see  clearly  what  he  previously  only  dreamed 
of  in  an  indistinct  way,  being  altered  and  re-stamped  with  a 
better  character,  and  being  called  Israel,  that  is,  "the  man  who 
sees  God,'*  instead  of  Jacob,  that  is,  **  the  supplanter,**  he  then 
is  no  longer  set  down  as  the  son  of  Abraham,  as  his  father,  of 
him  who  derived  wisdom  from  instruction,  but  as  the  son  of 
Israel,  who  was  bom  excellent  by  nature. 

These  statements  are  not  fables  of  my  own  invention,  but  are 
the  oracle  written  on  the  sacred  pillars.  For,  says  the 
scripture :  '*  Israel  having  departed,  he  and  all  that  he  had 
came  to  the  well  of  the  oath,  and  there  he  sacrificed  a  sacrifice 
to  .the  God  of  his  father  Isaac.***  Do  you  not  now  perceive 
that  this  present  assertion  has  reference  not  to  the  relationship 
between  mortal  men,  but,  as  was  said  before,  to  the  nature  of 
things  ?  For  look  at  what  is  before  us.  At  one  time,  Jacob 
is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  his  father  Abraham,  and  at  another 
time  he  is  called  Israel,  the  son  of  Isaac,  on  account  of  tlie 
reason  which  we  have  thus  accurately  investigated. 

XXVIII.  Having  then  said :  **  I  am  the  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  the  father  and  the  God  of  Isaac,**  he  adds :  *'  Be  not 
afraid,'*  very  consistently.  For  how  can  we  any  longer  be 
vfroid  when  we  have  thee,  0  God,  as  our  armour  and  defender  ? 
Thee,  the  deliverer  from  fear  and  from  every  painful  feeling  ? 
Thee,  who  hast  also  fashioned  the  archetypal  forms  of  our 
instruction  while  thev  were  still  indistinct,  so  as  to  make  them 
visible,  teaching  Abmham  wisdom,  and  begetting  Isaac,  who 
was  wise  from  his  birth.  For  you  condescended  to  be  called 
the  guide  of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other,  assigning  to 
the  one  the  rank  of  a  pupil,  and  to  the  other  that  of  a  son. 

For  this  reason,  too.  God  promised  that  he  would  give  him 
the  land.  I  mean  by  the  land  here,  all-prolific  virtue,  on  which 
the  practiser  rests  from  his  contests  and  sleeps,  from  the  fact 
of  the  life  according  to  the  outward  sense  being  lulled  asleep, 
and  that  of  the  soul  being  awakened.  Receiving  gladly  peace- 
ful repose  there,  which  he  did  not  obtain  without  war,  and  the 
afflictions  which  arise  from  war,  not  by  means  of  bearing  arms 
and  splaying  men ;  away  with  any  such  notion !  but  by  over- 
tlirowing  the  array  of  vices  and  passions  which  are  the 
adversaries  ol  virtue. 
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Biit  the  race  of  wisdom  is  likened  to  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
by  reason  of  its  boundless  numbers,  and  because  also  the  sand« 
like  a  fringe,  checks  the  incursions  of  the  sea ;  as  the  reasonings 
of  instruction  beat  back  the  violence  of  wickedness  and  iniquity. 
And  these  reasonings,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  promises, 
are  extended  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  universe.  And 
they  show  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  them  is  the  inheritor  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  world,  penetrating  everywhere,  to  the  east, 
and  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  and  to  the  north.  For  it  is  said 
in  the  scripture :  '*  He  shall  be  extended  towards  the  sea,  and 
towards  the  south,  and  towards  the  north,  and  towards  the 
east.***  But  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  is  not  only  a  blessing 
to  himself,  but  he  is  also  a  common  good  to  all  men,  diffusing 
advantages  over  all  from  his  own  ready  store.  For  as  the  sun 
is  the  light  of  all  those  beings  who  have  eyes,  so  also  is  the 
wise  man  light  to  all  those  who  partake  of  a  rational  nature. 

XXIX.  **  For  in  thee  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.**  And  this  oracle  applies  to  the  wise  man  in  respect 
of  himself,  and  also  in  respect  of  others.t  For  if  the  mind 
which  is  in  me  is  purified  by  perfect  virtue,  and  if  the  tribes  of 
that  earthly  part  which  is  about  me  are  purified  at  the  svne 
time,  which  tribes  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  external  senses, 
and  of  the  greatest  channel  of  all,  namely  the  body ;  and  if 
any  one,  either  in  his  house,  or  in  his  city,  or  in  his  country,  or 
in  his  nation,  becomes  a  lover  of  wisdom,  it  is  inevitable  that 
that  house,  and  that  city,  and  that  country,  and  that  nation, 
must  attain  to  a  better  life.  For,  as  those  spices  which  are  set 
on  fire  fill  all  persons  near  them  with  their  fragrance,  so  in  the 
same  manner  do  all  those  persons  who  are  neighbours  of  and 
contiguous  to  the  wise  man  catch  some  of  the  exhalations 
which  reach  to  a  distance  from  him,  and  so  become  improved  in 
their  characters. 

XXX.  And  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  advantages  to  a  soul 
engaged  in  labours  and  contests,  to  have  for  its  fellow  traveller, 
God,  who  penetrates  everywhere.  "  For  behold,**  says  God, 
**  I  am  with  thee."}  Of  what  then  can  we  be  in  need  whDe 
we  have  for  our  wealth  Thee,  who  art  the  only  true  and  real 
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riches,  who  keepest  us  in  the  road  which  leads  to  virtue  in  all 
its  different  divisions  ?  For  it  is  not  one  portion  only  of  the 
rational  life  which  conducts  to  justice  and  to  all  other  virtue, 
but  the  parts  are  infinite  in  number,  from  which  those  who 
desire  to  arrive  at  virtue  can  set  out 

XXXI.  Very  admirably  therefore  is  it  said  in  the  scripture: 
**  I  will  lead  thee  back  to  this  land."  For  it  was  fittiuff  that 
the  reason  should  remain  with  itself,  and  should  not  depart 
to  the  outward  sense.  And  if  it  has  departed,  then  the  next 
best  thing  is  for  it  to  return  back  tagain.  And  perhaps  also  a 
doctrine  bearing  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  figuratively 
intimated  by  this  expression.  For  the  soul,  having  left  the 
region  of  heaven,  as  was  mentioned  a  little  while  before,  came 
to  the  body  as  to  a  foreign  country.  Therefore  the  fieither  who 
begot  it  promises  that  he  will  not  permit  it  to  be  for  ever  held 
in  bondage,  but  that  he  will  have  compassion  on  it,  and  will 
unloose  its  chains,  and  will  conduct  it  in  safetv  and  freedom  as 
far  as  the  metropolis,  and  will  not  cease  to  assist  it  till  the 
promi^s  which  he  has  made  in  words  are  confirmed  by  the 
truth  of  actions.  For  it  is  by  all  means  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  God  to  foretell  what  is  to  happen. 

And  whv  do  we  sav  this  ?  for  his  words  do  not  differ  from 
his  actions ;  therefore  the  soul  which  is  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  being  set  in  motion,  and  roused  up  to  the  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  living  God,  at  first  suspected  that  die 
living  God  existed  in  place  ;  but  after  a  short  space  it  became 
perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  and  began  to 
change  itso  pinion.  ••  For,*'  says  the  scripture,  "  Jacob  awoke 
and  said.  Sorely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not;** 
and  it  would  have  been  better,  I  should  have  said :  not  to  know 
it,  than  to  fancy  that  God  existed  in  any  place,  he  who  him- 
self contains  all  things  in  a  circle. 

XXXII.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  was  Jacob  afraid,  and 
said  in  a  spirit  of  admiration,  **  how  dreadful  is  this  place.** 
For,  in  truth,  of  all  the  topics  or  places  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  most  formidable  is  that  in  which  it  is  inquired  where  the 
living  God  is,  and  whether  in  short  he  is  in  any  place  at  all. 
Since  some  persons  affirm  that  everything  which  exists 
occupies  some  place  or  other,  and  others  assign  each  thing  a 
uifferent  place,  either  in  the  world  or  out  of  the  world,  «n 
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some  space  between  the  different  bodies  of  the  tmireno. 
Others  again  affirm  that  the  uncreated  God  resembles  no 
created  being  whatever,  but  that  he  is  superior  to  everything, 
so  that  the  very  swiftest  conception  is  outstripped  hj  him» 
and  confesses  that  it  is  veiy  far  inferior  to  the  comprehension 
of  him ;  wherefore  it  speedily  cries  out.  This  is  not  what  I 
expected,  because  the  Lord  is  in  the  place  ;  for  he  sorrounds 
everything,  but  in  truth  and  reason  he  is  not  surrounded  by 
anything. 

And  this  thing  which  is  demonstrated  and  visible,  tills 
world  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  house  of  God,  the  abode  of  one  of  the  powers  of  the  true 
God,  in  accordance  with  which  he  is  good ;  and  he  calls  this 
world  an  abode,  and  he  has  also  pronounced  it  with  great 
truth  to  be  the  gate  of  heaven.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  world  which  consists  of  various 
species,  in  that  which  is  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  regulations,  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  making  a  migration  upwards  from  this 
other  world  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses  and  visible ;  for 
it  is  not  possible  either  to  perceive  any  other  existing  being 
which  is  incorporeal,  without  deriving  our  principles  of  judg- 
ment from  bodies.  For  while  they  are  quiet,  their  place  is 
perceived,  and  when  they  are  in  motion  we  judge  of  their 
time ;  but  the  points,  and  the  lines,  and  the  superficies,  and  in 

short  the  boundaries *  as  of  a  garment  wrapped 

extemallv  around  it. 

According  to  analogy,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  appreciable  by  the  intellect  is  attained  to  by  means  of 
our  knowledge  of  that  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward 
senses,  which  is  as  it  were  a  gate  to  the  other.  For  as  men 
who  wish  to  see  cities  enter  in  through  the  gates,  so  also  they 
who  wish  to  comprehend  the  invisible  world  are  conducted  in 
their  search  by  the  appearance  of  the  visible  one.  And  the 
world  of  that  essence  which  is  only  open  to  the  intellect  with- 
out any  visible  appearance  or  figure  whatever,  and  which  exists 
only  in  the  archetypal  idea  which  exists  in  the  mind,  which  is 
fashioned  according  to  its  appearance,  will  be  brought  on  with- 

*  There  is  an  hiatus  here,  which  cannot  he  filled  up  satisfiMstoiily. 
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out  any  shade ;  all  the  walls,  and  all  the  gates  which  could 
impede  its  progress  being  removed,  so  that  it  is  not  looked  at 
through  any  other  medium,  but  by  itself^  putting  forth  a 
beauty  which  is  susceptible  of  no  change,  presenting  an 
indescribable  and  exquisite  spectacle. 

XXXIIT.  But  enough  of  this.  There  is  another  dream  also 
which  belongs  to  the  same  class,  that  one  I  mean  about  the 
spotted  flock,  which  the  person  who  beheld  it  relates  after  he 
had  awoke,  saving,  '*The  angel  of  God  spake  unto  me  in 
a  dream,  and  said,  Jacob ;  and  I  said.  What  is  it  ?  And  he 
said  unto  me.  Look  up  with  thine  eyes,  and  see  the  goats  and 
the  rams  mounting  on  the  flocks,  and  the  she-goats,  some 
white,  and  spotted,  and  ring-straked,  and  speckled  :  for  I  have 
beheld  all  that  Laban  does  unto  thee.  I  am  that  God  who 
was  seen  by  thee  in  the  place  of  God,  where  thou  anointedst 
the  pillar,  and  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me.  Now  therefore,  rise  up 
and  depart  out  of  this  land,  and  go  into  the  land  of  thy  birth, 
and  I  will  be  with  thee."* 

Ton  see  here,  that  the  divine  word  speaks  of  dreams  as  sent 
from  God ;  including  in  this  statement  not  those  only  which 
appear  through  the  agency  of  the  chief  cause  itself,  but  those 
also  which  are  seen  through  the  operation  of  his  interpreters 
and  attendant  angels,  who  are  thought  by  the  father  who 
created  them  to  be  worthy  of  a  divine  and  blessed  lot :  consider, 
however,  what  comes  afterwards.  The  sacred  word  enjoins 
some  persons  what  they  ought  to  do  by  positive  command,  like 
a  king  ;  to  others  it  suggests  what  will  be  for  their  advantage, 
as  a  preceptor  does  to  his  pupils ;  to  others  again,  it  is  like  a 
counsellor  suggesting  the  wisest  plans  ;  and  in  this  way  too,  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  do  not  of  themselves  know 
what  is  expedient ;  to  others  it  is  like  a  friend,  in  a  mild  and 
persuasive  manner,  bringing  forward  many  secret  things  which 
no  uninitiated  person  may  lawfully  hear. 

For  at  times  it  asks  some  persons,  as  for  instance,  Adam, 
*•  Where  art  thou  ?  "  And  any  one  may  properly  answer  to  such 
a  question,  *'  Xo  where  ?"  Because  ail  human  affairs  never 
remain  long  in  the  same  condition,  but  are  moved  about  and 
changed,  whether  wo  speak  of  their  soul  or  their  body,  or  of 
their  external  circumstances ;  for  tbeir  minds  are  unstable,  not 
always  having  the  same  impressions  from  the  same  things,  but 
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such  as  are  diametrically  contraiy  to  their  former  ones.  The 
body  also  is  unstable,  as  all  the  changes  of  the  different  ages 
from  infancy  to  old  age  show ;  their  external  circumstances  also 
are  variable,  being  tossed  up  and  down  by  the  impetus  of  ever* 
agitated  fortune. 

XXXIV.  When,  however,  he  comes  into  an  assembly  of 
friends,  he  does  not  begin  to  speak  before  he  has  first  accosted 
each  individual  among  them,  and  addressed  him  by  name,  so 
that  they  prick  up  dieir  ears,  and  are  quiet  and  attentive, 
listening  to  the  oracles  thus  delivered,  so  as  never  to  forget 
them  or  let  them  escape  their  memory :  since  in  another  pass- 
age of  scripture  we  read,  '*  Be  silent  and  listen.*'*  In  this 
manner  too,  Moses  is  called  up  to  the  bush.  For,  the 
scripture  says, "  When  he  saw  that  he  was  turning  aside  to  see« 
God  called  him  out  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses :  and 
lie  said,  WTiat  is  it.  Lord  ?"t 

And  Abraham  also,  on  the  occasion  of  ofifering  up  his 
beloved  and  only  son  as  a  bumt-ofiering,  when  he  was 
beginning  to  sacrifice  him,  and  when  he  had  given  proof  of 
his  piety,  was  forbidden  to  destroy  the  self-taught  race,  Isaac 
by  name,  from  among  men;  for  at  the  beginning  of  his 
account  of  this  transaction,  Moses  sajrs  that  *'  God  did  tempt 
Abraham,  and  said  unto  him,  Abraham,  Abraham;  and  he 
said.  Behold,  here  am  I.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  now  thv 
beloved  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  offer  him  up/* 
And  when  he  had  brought  the  victim  to  the  altar,  then  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  called  him  out  of  heaven,  saying,  '*  Abraham, 
Abraham,"  and  he  answered,  "  Behold,  here  am  I.  And  he  said, 
Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  child,  and  do  nothing  to  him.**^ 

Also  the  practiser  of  virtue  is  also  called  one  of  this  company 
dear  to  God,  being  deservedly  accounted  worthy  of  the  same 
honour;  for,  says  the  scripture,  **The  angel  of  God  said  to 
me  in  my  sleep,  Jacob :  and  I  answered,  and  said.  What 
is  it  ?"§  But  after  he  has  been  called  he  exerts  his  attention, 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  symbols 
which  are  displayed  to  hira ;  and  these  8\nnbols  are  the  con- 
nection and  generation  of  reasonings,  as  flocks  and  herds. 
For,  says  the  scripture,  **  Jacob,  looking  up  with  his  eyes, 
saw  the  goats  and  the  rams  leaping  upon  the  she- goats  and 
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Upon  tlie-sheep.**  Now  the  he-goat  is  the  leader  of  the  flock  o' 
goats,  and  the  ram  is  the  leader  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  and 
tiiese  two  animals  are  symbols  of  perfect  reasonings,  one 
of  which  purifies  and  cleanses  the  soul  of  sins,  and  the  other 
nourishes  it  and  renders  it  full  of  good  actions. 

Such  then  are  the  leaders  of  the  flocks  in  us,  namely, 
reasons ;  and  the  flocks  themselves,  resembling  the  sheep  and 
goats  whose  names  they  bear,  rush  fonvards  and  hasten  with 
zeal  and  earnestness  towards  justice. 

Therefore,  looking  up  with  the  eye  of  his  mind,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  closed,  he  saw  the  perfect  and  thoroughly 
sharpened  reasons  analogically  resembling  the  goats  and  rams, 
prepared  for  the  diminution  of  oflences  and  the  increase  of 
good  actions.  And  he  beheld  how  they  leap  upon  the  sheep  and 
the  goats,  that  is  on  those  souls  which  are  still  young  and 
tender,  and  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  beautiful  in  the  flower 
of  their  age ;  not  pursuing  irrational  pleasure,  but  indulging 
in  the  invisible  sowing  of  the  doctrines  of  prudence.  For  this 
is  a  marriage  which  is  blessed  in  its  children;  not  uniting 
bodies,  but  adapting  perfect  virtues  to  well-disposed  souls. 

Therefore  do  all  ye  right  reasons  of  wisdom  leap  up,  form 
connections,  sow  seed,  and  pass  by  no  soul  which  you  see  rich 
and  fertile,  and  well-disposed,  and  virgin ;  but  inviting  it  to 
association  and  connection  with  you,  render  it  perfect  and 
pregnant ;  for  so  you  will  become  the  parents  of  all  kinds  of 
good  things,  of  a  male  oflspring,  white,  variegated,  ring-straked, 
and  speckled. 

XXXV.  But  we  must  now  examine  what  power  each  of  these 
oflspring  has.  Now  those  which  are  purely  white  (didXvjxot) 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  conspicuous  ;  the  word  diu 
being  often  prefixed  in  composition  by  way  of  adding  force  to 
the  word,  so  that  the  words  did6r,\o*  and  diaffrijtiof  are  commonly 
used  to  signify  what  is  veiy  conspicuous  (5^XoO  and  very 
remarkable  (iTi^fMv) ;  therefore  them  eaning  here  is  that  the 
first-bom  offspring  of  the  soul  which  has  received  the  sacred 
seed,  is  purely  white ;  being  like  light  in  which  there  is  no 
obscuritv,  and  like  the  most  brilliant  radiance :  like  the 
unclouded  beam  which  might  proceed  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  fine  weather  at  mid-day.  Again,  by  the  statement  that  some 
are  variegated,  what  is  meant  is,  not  that  the  flocks  are  marked 
by  such  a  multiform  and  various  spottedness  as  to  resemble  the 
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unclean  leprosy,  and  which  is  an  emblem  of  a  life  jmsteadj  and 
tossed  about  in  any  direction  bj  reason  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
mind,  but  onl j  that  thej  have  marks  drawn  in  regular  tines  and 
different  characters,  shaped  and  impressed  with  all  kinds  of 
well  approved  forms,  the  peculiarities  of  which,  being  minsled 
together  and  combined  properly,  will  produce  a  musical  bar* 
mony. 

For  some  persons  have  looked  upon  the  art  of  variegating 
as  so  random  and  obscure  a  matter,  that  they  have  referred  it 
to  weavers.  But  I  admire  not  only  the  art  itself,  but  the 
name  likewise,  and  most  especially  so  when  I  look  upon  the 
divisions  of  the  earth  and  the  spheres  in  heaven,  and  the  dif- 
ferences  between  various  plants  and  various  animals,  and  that 
most  variegated  texture,  I  mean  the  world ;  for  I  am  com- 
pelled to  suppose,  that  the  maker  of  this  universal  textile 
fabric  was  also  the  inventor  of  all  varied  and  variegating 
science ;  and  I  look  with  reverence  upon  the  inventor,  and  I 
honour  the  art  which  he  invented,  and  1  am  amazed  at  the 
work  which  is  the  result,  and  this  too,  though  it  is  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  which  I  have  been  able  to  see,  but  still, 
from  the  portion  which  has  been  unfolded  to  me,  if  indeed  I 
may  say  that  it  has  been  unfolded,  I  hope  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  judgment  of  the  whole,  guiding  my  coigectures  by  the 
light  of  analogy. 

Nevertheless  I  admire  the  lover  of  wisdom  for  having  stu- 
died the  same  art,  collecting  and  thinking  f  Jt  to  weave  together 
many  tilings,  though  different,  and  proceeding  from  different 
sources,  into  the  same  web  ;  for  taking  the  two  first  elements 
from  the  grammatical  knowledge  imparted  to  children,  that  is 
to  say,  reading  and  writing,  and  taking '  from  the  more  perfect 
growth  of  knowledge  the  skill  which  is  found  among  poets,  and 
the  comprehension  of  ancient  history,  and  deriving  certainty 
and  freedom  from  deception  from  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in 
which  sciences  there  is  need  of  proportions  and  calculations : 
and  borrowing  from  music  rhyme,  and  metre,  and  harmonies, 
and  chromatics,  and  diatonics,  and  combined  and  disjoined  me- 
lodies ;  and  having  derived  from  rhetoric  invention,  and  lan- 
guage, and  arrangement,  and  memory,  and  action ;  and  from 
philosophy,  whatever  has  been  omitted  in  any  of  these  sepa* 
rate  branches,  and  all  the  other  things  of  which  human  life 
consists,  he  has  put  together  in  one  most  adm^inhV^  %s:t»&!^st!^ 
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vork,  combining  great  learning  of  one  kind  witn  great  learn- 
ing of  another  kind. 

Now  the  sacred  scripture  calls  the  maker  of  this  compound 
TTork  Besaleel,  which  name,  being  interpreted,  signifies  *'  in 
the  shadow  of  God  ;'*  for  he  makes  all  the  copies,  and  the 
man  by  name  Moses  makes  all  the  models,  as  the  principal 
architect ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  one  only  draws 
outlines  as  it  were,  but  the  other  is  not  content  with  such 
sketches,  but  makes  the  archetypal  natures  themselves,  and 
has  already  adorned  the  holy  places  with  his  variegating  art ; 
but  the  wise  man  is  called  the  only  adomer  of  the  place  ot 
wisdom  in  the  oracles  delivered  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 

XXXVI.  And  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  work  of  God, 
this  world,  has  been  created  in  this  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection by  all-wise  knowledge ;  and  how  can  it  be  anything 
but  right  to  receive  the  art  of  variegating  as  a  noble  effort  of 
knowledge  ?  the  most  sacred  copy  of  which  is  the  whole  word 
of  wisdom,  which  will  bear  about  in  its  bosom  the  things  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  from  which  the  practiser  of  virtue 
elaborates  his  notions  of  various  things. 

For  after  the  white  sheep  he  immediately  beheld  the  varie- 
gated animals,  stamped  with  the  impression  of  instruction. 
The  third  kind  are  the  ring-straked  and  speckled ;  and  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  deny  that  these  also  are,  as  to  their 
genus,  variegated  ?  but  still  he  is  not  so  very  eager  about  the 
varieties  of  the  members  of  the  flocks,  as  about  the  road 
which  leads  to  virtue  and  excellence  ;  for  the  prophet  intends 
that  he  who  proceeds  along  this  road  shall  be  besprinkled  with 
dust  and  water ;  because  it  is  related  that  the  earth  and  water 
being  kneaded  together  and  fashioned  into  shape  by  the 
Creator  of  man,  was  formed  into  one  body,  not  being  made  by 
hand,  but  being  the  work  of  invisible  nature. 

Therefore  it  is  the  first  principle  of.  wisdom  not  to  forget 
one*s  self,  and  always  to  keep  before  one  s  eves  the  materials  of 
which  one  has  been  compounded ;  for  in  this  way  a  man  will 
get  rid  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  which  of  all  evils  is  the 
one  most  hated  by  God  ;  for  who  that  ever  admits  into  his 
mind  the  recollection  that  the  first  principles  of  his  formation 
are  dust  and  water,  would  ever  be  so  puffed  by  vanity  as  to  be 
unduly  elated  ?  On  this  account  the  prophet  has  thought  it 
6c  that  those  who  are  about  to  offer  sacrifice  shall  be  be 
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sprinkled  with  the  aforesaid  things ;  thinking  no  one  worth/ 
to  appear  at  a  sacrifice  who  has  not  first  of  all  learnt  to  know 
himself,  and  to  comprehend  the  nothingness  of  mankind,  and 
the  elements  of  which  he  is  composed,  conjecturing  from  them 
that  he  himself  is  utterly  insignificant 

XXXYII.  These  three  signs,  the  white,  the  variegated,  and 
the  ring-straked  and  speckled,  are  as  yet  imperfect  in  the 
practiser  of  virtue,  who  has  not  himself  as  yet  attained  to 
perfection.  But,  in  the  case  of  him  who  is  perfect,  they  also 
appear  to  be  perfect.  And  in  what  manner  they  appear  so  we 
wiU  examine.  The  sacred  scripture  has  appointed  that  the 
great  High  Priest,  when  he  was  about  to  perform  the  minis- 
trations appointed  by  the  law,  should  be  besprinkled  with  water 
and  ashes  in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  come  to  a  remem- 
brance of  himself.  For  the  wise  Abraham  also,  when  he  went 
forth  to  converse  with  God,  pronounced  himself  to  be  dust  and 
ashes.  In  the  second  place,  it  enjoins  him  to  put  on  a  tunic 
reaching  down  to  his  feet,  and  the  variously-embroidered  thing 
which  was  called  his  breast-plate,  an  image  and  representation 
of  the  light-giving  stars  which  appear  in  heaven. 

For  there  are,  as  it  seems,  two  temples  belonging  to  God : 
one  being  this  world,  in  which  the  high  priest  is  the  divine 
word,  his  own  first-bom  son.  The  other  is  the  rational  soul^ 
the  priest  of  which  is  the  real  true  man,  the  copy  of  whom, 
perceptible  to  the  senses,  is  he  who  performs  his  paternal  vows 
and  sacrifices,  to  whom  it  is  ei\joined  to  put  on  the  aforesaid 
tunic,  the  representation  of  the  universal  heaven,  in  order  that 
the  world  may  join  with  the  man  in  offering  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  man  may  likewise  co-operate  with  the  universe. 

He  is  now  therefore  shown  to  have  these  two  things,  the 
speckled  and  the  variegated  character.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  third  and  most  perfect  kind,  which  is  denomi- 
nated thoroughly  white.  When  this  same  high  priest  enters 
into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  holy  temple,  he  is  clothed  in  the 
variegated  garment,  and  he  also  assumes  another  linen  robe, 
made  of  the  very  finest  flax.  And  this  is  an  emblem  of  vigour, 
end  incorruptibility,  and  the  most  brilliant  light.  For  such  a 
veil  is  a  thing  very  difficult  to  be  broken,  and  it  is  made  of 
Ldthing  mortd,  and  when  it  is  properly  and  carefully  purified 
'^  has  a  most  clear  and  brilliant  appearance.  And  these  in- 
«n!&ct:ons  contain  this  figurative  meanin^^  thax<^l  xSckSSRA^^ss^css^Ns^ 
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8  pare  and  guileless  spirit  serve  the  living  God,  tbere  is  a. 
one  who  does  not  at  first  depend  upon  the  firmness  and 
obstinacy  of  his  mind,  despising  all  baman  affairs,  which  allure 
men  with  their  specious  bait,  and  injure  them,  and  produce 
weakness  in  them.  In  the  next  place,  he  aims  at  immortality, 
laughing  at  the  blind  inventions  with  which  mortals  delude 
themselves.  And  last  of  all,  he  shines  with  the  unclouded  and 
most  brilliant  light  of  truth,  no  longer  desiring  any  of  the 
things  which  belong  to  falae  opinion,  which  prefer  darkness 
rather  than  light 

XXXVIII.  The  great  high  priest  of  the  confession,  then, 
may  have  now  been  sufficiently  described  by  us,  being  stamped 
with  the  impressions  above-mentioned,  the  white,  the  varie- 
-sated,  and  the  ring-straked  and  speckled.  But  he  who  is 
desirous  of  the  administration  of  human  affairs,  by  name  Joseph, 
does  not,  as  it  appears,  claim  for  himself  any  of  the  extreme 
characteristics,  but  only  that  viiriegated  one  which  is  in  the 
middle  between  the  others.  For  we  read  that  Joseph  had  a 
coat  of  many  colours,'**  not  being  sprinkled  with  the  sacred 
purifications,  by  means  of  which  he  might  have  known  that  he 
himself  was  only  a  compound  of  dust  and  water,  and  not  being 
able  to  touch  that  thoroughly  white  and  most  shining  raiment, 
virtue.  But  being  clothed  in  the  much-variegated  web  of 
political  affairs,  with  which  the  smallest  possible  portion  of 
truth  is  mixed  up;  and  also  many  and  large  portions  of 
plausible,  probable,  and  likely  fiEdsehoods,  from  which  all  the 
sophists  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  augurs,  and  ventriloquists,  and 
sorcerers  spring  ;  men  skilful  in  juggling,  and  in  incantations, 
and  in  tricks  of  all  Idnds,  from  whose  treacherous  arts  it  is  very 
difficult  to  escape. 

And  it  is  on  this  account  that  Moses  very  naturally  repre- 
sents this  robe  as  stained  with  blood ;  since  the  whole  life  of 
the  man  who  is  mixed  up  in  political  affiurs  is  tainted,  warring 
on  others  and  being  warred  against,  and  being  aimed  at,  and 
attacked,  and  shot  at  by  all  the  unexpected  chances  which  be- 
fall him. 

-  -  Examine  now  the  man  who  has  great  influence  with  the 
people,  on  whom  the  afi&drs  of  the  city  depend.  Do  not  be 
alanned  at  those  who  look  with  admiration  upon  him ;  and  you 
will  find  many  diseases  lurking  within  him,  and  you  will  see 
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that  he  is  entangled  in  many  disasters,  and  thAt  fortune  k 
dragging  him  violently  in  different  directions,  though  he  bends 
his  neck  the  other  way,  and  resists,  although  invisibly^  and  in 
fact  that  fonune  is  seeking  to  overthrow  and  destroy  him ;  or 
else  the  people  themselves  are  impatient  at  his  supremacy,  or 
he  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  some  more  powerful  rivaL  And 
envy  is  a  formidable  enemy,  and  one  haxd  to  be  shaken  off. 
clinging  also  to  everything  that  is  caUed  good  fortune,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  escape  from  it 

XXXIX.  What  reason  is  there  then  for  our  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  administration  of  political  af&irs  as  if  we  were 
clothed  in  a  garment  of  many  colours,  deceived  by  its  external 
splendoiur,  and  not  perceiving  its  ugliness,  which  is  kept  "but  of 
sight,  and  hidden,  and  full  of  treachery  and  guile  ?  Let  us 
then  put  off  this  flowery  robe,  and  put  on  that  sacred  one  woven 
with  the  embroideries  of  virtue ;  for  thus  we  shall  escape  the 
snares  which  want  of  skill,  and  ignorance,  and  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  education  lay  for  us,  of  which  Laban  is  the  com- 
panion. For  when  the  sacred  word  has  purified  us  with  the 
sprinklings  prepared  beforehand  for  punficadon,  and  when 
it  has  adorned  us  with  the  select  reasonings  of  true  philosophy, 
and,  having  led  us  to  that  man  who  has  stood  the  testy  has 
made  us  genuine,  and  conspicuous,  and  shining,  it  blames  the 
treacherous  disposition  which  seeks  to  raise  itself  up  to 
invalidate  what  is  said. 

For  the  scripture  says:  "I  have  seen  what  Laban  does 
unto  thee,***  namely,  things  contrary  to  the  benefits  which  I 
conferred  on  you,  things  impure,  wicked,  and  altogether  suited 
to  darkness.  But  it  is  not  right  for  the  man  who  anchors  on 
the  hope  of  the  alliance  of  God  to  crouch  and  tremble,  to  whom 
God  says,  **  I  am  the  God  who  was  seen  by  thee  in  the  place 
of  God.**  A  very  glorious  boast  for  the  soul,  that  God  should 
think  fit  to  appear  to  and  to  converse  with  it  And  do  not 
pass  by  what  is  here  said,  but  examine  it  accurately,  and  see 
whether  there  are  really  two  Gods.  For  it  is  said :  *'  I  am  the 
God  who  was  seen  by  thee ;  '*  not  in  my  place,  but  in  the  place 
of  God,  as  if  he  meant  of  some  other  God. 

What  then  ought  we  to  say  ?    There  is  one  true  God  only  : 
but  they  who  are  called  Gods,  by  an  abuse  of  language,  ire  / 
numerous ;  on  which  account  the  holy  scripture  on  the  present 
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occasion  indicates  that  it  is  the  true  God  that  is  meant  by  the 
use  of  the  article,  the  expression  being,  "I  am  the  God 
(o  Bf&O!**  ^^^  vhen  the  word  is  used  incorrectly,  it  is  put 
iinthout  the  article,  the  expression  being,  **  He  who  was  seen 
by  thee  in  the  place,**  not  of  the  God  (roD  0fou),  but  simply 
**of  God**(0foD);  and  what  he  here  calls  God  is  his  most 
ancient  word,  not  having  any  superstitious  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  names,  but  only  proposing  one  end  to  himself, 
namely,  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  matter;  for  in  other 
passages  the  sacred  historian,  when  he  considered  whether 
there  really  was  any  name  belonging  to  the  living  God,  showed 
that  he  knew  that  there  was  none  properly  beloncing  to  him ; 
but  that  whatever  appellation  any  one  may  give  him,  will  be  an 
abuse  of  terms ;  for  the  living  God  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
described,  but  only  to  be. 

XL.  And  a  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  oracular 
answer  given  by  God  to  the  person  who  asked  what  name  he 
bad,  '*  I  am  that  I  am,'**  that  the  questioner  might  know  the 
existence  of  those  things  which  it  was  not  possible  for  man  to 
conceive  not  being  connected  with  God.  Accordingly,  to  the 
incorporeal  souls  which  are  occupied  in  his  service,  it  is  natural 
for  him  to  appear  as  he  is,  conversing  with  them  as  a  friend 
with  his  friends  ;  but  to  those  souls  which  are  still  in  the  body 
he  must  appear  in  the  resemblance  of  the  angels,  though 
without  changing  his  nature  (for  he  b  unchangeable),  but 
merely  implanting  in  those  who  behold  him  an  idea  of  his 
having  another  form,  so  that  they  fancy  that  it  is  bis  image, 
not  an  imitation  of  him,  but  the  very  archetypal  appearance 
itself. 

There  is  then  an  old  story  much  celebrated,  that  the  Divinity, 
assuming  the  resemblance  of  men  of  different  countries,  goes 
round  the  different  cities  of  men,  searching  out  the  deeds  of 
iniquity  and  lawlessness ;  and  perhaps,  though  the  fable  is  not 
true,  it  is  a  suitable  and  profitable  one.  But  the  scripture, 
which  at  all  times  advances  its  conceptions  with  respect  to  the 
Deity,  in  a  more  reverential  and  holy  tone,  and  which  likewise 
desires  to  instruct  the  life  of  the  foolish,  has  spoken  of  God 
under  the  likeness  of  a  man,  though  not  of  any  particular  man , 
attributing  to  him,  with  this  view,  the  possession  of  a  face,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  and  of  a  mouth  and  voice,  and  also  anger  and 
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passion,  and  moreover,  defensive  weapons,  and  goinfls  in  an^ 
goings  out,  and  motions  upwards  and  downwards,  and  in  eveiy 
direction,  not  indeed  using  all  these  expressions  with  strict 
truth,  but  having  regard  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  to 
learn  from  it ;  for  the  writers  knew  that  some  men  are  veiy 
dull  in  their  natures,  so  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  form  auj 
conception  whatever  of  God  apart  from  a  body,  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  admonish  if  they  were  to  speak  in  any 
other  style  than  the  existing  one,  of  representing  God  as 
coming  and  departing  like  a  man ;  and  as  descending  and 
ascending,  and  as  using  his  voice,  and  as  being  angiy  with 
sinneni.  and  being  implacable  in  lus  anger ;  and  speaking  too 
of  his  darts  and  swords,  and  whatever  other  instruments 
are  suitable  to  be  employed  against  the  wicked,  as  being  all 
previously  ready. 

For  we  must  be  content  if  such  men  can  be  brought  to  a 
proper  state,  by  the  fear  which  is  suspended  over  them  by  such 
descriptions ;  and  one  may  almost  say  that  these  are  the  only 
two  paths  taken,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  law ;  one  leading 
to  the  plain  truth,  owing  to  which  we  have  such  assertions  as, 
*'  God  is  not  as  a  man  ;*'*  the  other,  that  which  has  resard  to 
the  opinions  of  foolish  men,  in  reference  to  whom  it  is  said, 
**  The  Lord  God  shall  instnict  you,  like  as  if  a  man  instructs 
his  son."t 

XLI.  Why  then  do  we  any  longer  wonder,  if  God  at  times 
assumes  the  likeness  of  the  angels,  as  he  sometimes  assumes 
even  that  of  men,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  those  who  address 
their  entreaties  to  him  ?  so  that  when  he  sa3rs,  **  I  am  the  God 
who  was  seen  by  thee  in  the  place  of  God ;''%  we  must  under- 
stand this,  that  he  on  that  occasion  took  the  place  of  an  angeU 
as  far  as  i^pearance  went,  without  changing  his  own  real 
nature,  for  the  advantage  of  him  who  was  not,  as  yet,  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  the  true  God ;  for  as  those  who  are  not  able 
to  look  upon  the  sun  itself,  look  upon  the  reflected  rays  of  tbi 
sun  as  the  sun  itself,  and  upon  the  halo  around  the  moon  as  if 
it  were  the  moon  itself ;  so  also  do  those  who  are  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  God,  look  upon  his  image,  his  angel  word,  «( 
himself. 

Do  you  not  see  that  encyclical  instruction,  that  is,  Hagai 
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■ajs  to  the  angel,  "Art  thou  God  who  seest  me?***  for  she 
liot  capable  of  beholding  the  most  ancient  cau'*e,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  by  birth  a  native  of  Egypt.  But  now  the  mind  begins 
tc  be  improved,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  governor 
of  all  the  powers ;  on  which  account  he  says  himself,  **  I  am 
the  Lord  God/*t  I  whose  image  you  formerly  beheld  instead 
of  me,  and  whose  pillar  you  set  up,  engraving  on  it  a  most 
sacred  inscription ;  and  the  inscription  indicated  that  I  stood 
alone,  and  that  I  established  the  nature  of  all  things^  bringing 
disorder  and  irregularity  into  order  and  regularity,  and  sup* 
porting  the  universe  firmly,  so  that  it  might  rest  on  a  firm  and 
solid  foundation,  my  own  ministering  word. 

XLII.  For  the  pillar  is  the  symbol  of  three  things ;  of 
standing,  of  dedication,  and  of  an  inscription :  now  the  standing 
and  the  inscription  have  been  described,  but  the  dedication  it  is 
necessary  should  be  explained  to  all  meu.  For  heaven  and 
the  world  are  an  offering  dedicated  to  God  who  made  them ; 
and  all  the  cosmopolitan  and  God4oving  souls,  which  dedicate 
and  consecrate  themselves  to  him,  not  allowing  any  mortal 
thing  to  drag  them  in  an  opposite  direction,  are  uever  weary  of 
hallowing  their  own  life,  and  adorning  it  with  every  land 
of  beauty  as  a  meet  offering  for  him.  And  he  is  a  foolish  man 
who  does  not  set  up  a  pillar  to  God,  but  who  erects  one  to- 
himself  instead,  attributing  stability  to  the  things  of  creation, 
which  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  and  thinking  those 
things  worthy  of  inscriptions  and  panegyrics,  which  are  in 
reality  full  of  matter  for  blame  and  accusation,  and  which  as 
auch  had  better  never  have  been  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
at  all,  or  if  they  had,  had  better  have  been  speedily  erased 
again. 

On  which  account  the  holy  scripture  says  distinctly,  '•  Thou 
slialt  not  set  up  a  pillar  to  thyself;"^  for  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  belonging  to  man  that  is  stable,  no,  not  though  some 
persons  persist  even  so  olistinately  in  affirming  it.  But  they 
not  only  think  that  they  stand  firmly,  but  also  that  they  are 
worthy  of  honours  and  inscriptions,  forgetting  him  who  is 
alone  worthy  of  honour,  and  who  is  alone  firmly  fixed ;  for 
while  they  are  turning  aside  and  wandering  away  from  the  path 
which  leads  to  virtue,  the  outward  sense  leads  them  still  more 
astray,  that  is  to  say,  the  woman  who  is  akin  to  them,  she  also 
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compels  them  to  run  ashore ;  therefore,  the  whol^  soul,  like  a 
ship,*  being  shut  in  all  around,  is  offered  up  as  a  pillar ;  for 
the  sacred  scriptures  tell  us  that  Lot's  wife  having  turned  back 
to  look  behiud  her,  became  a  pillar  of  salt,  and  this  is  said 
▼eiy  naturally  and  fitly ;  for  if  any  one  does  not  look  forwards 
at  those  things  which  are  worthy  of  being  seen  and  heard  (and 
these  things  are  the  virtues  and  the  actions  done  in  accordance 
with  virtue),  but  looks  backwards  at  the  things  which  are 
behind  him,  at  deaf  gloiy,  and  blind  riches,  and  senseless 
vigour  of  body,  and  an  empty  elegance  of  mind,  pursuing 
these  objects  only,  and  such  as  are  akin  to  them,  he  will  lie 
as  a  lifeless  pillar  melting  away  by  itself;  for  salt  is  not  a 
thing  to  preserve  his  firmness. 

XLIII.  Very  admirably  therefore  does  the  practiser  of  vir- 
tue, having  learnt  by  continued  study  that  creation  is  a  thing 
in  its  own  nature  moveable,  but  that  the  uncreated  God  is 
unchangeable  and  immoveable,  erect  a  pillar  to  God,  and 
anoint  it  after  he  has  erected  it ;  for  God  says,  **  Thou  hast 
anointed  my  pillar.'*t  But  do  not  fancy  that  that  stone  was 
anointed  with  oil,  but  understand  rather  that  that  opinion* 
that  God  is  the  only  being  who  stands  firmly,  was  thoroughly 
hardened  by  exercise,  and  established  in  the  soul  by  the 
science  of  wrestling,  not  that  science  by  which  bodies  are 
made  fat,  but  that  by  which  the  mind  acquires  strength  and 
irresistible  vigour ;  for  the  man  who  is  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
good  studies  and  virtuous  objects  is  fond  of  labours,  and  fond 
of  exercises;  so  that  very  naturally,  having  worked  out  the 
science  of  training  which  is  the  sister  of  the  art  of  medicine, 
ho  anoints  and  brings  to  perfection  all  the  reasonings  of 
virtue  and  piety,  and  dedicates  them,  as  a  most  beautiful  and 
lasting  offering  to  God. 

.  For  this  reason,  after  mentioning  the  dedication  of  the  pillar, 
God  adds  that,  "  Thou  vowedst  a  vow  to  me.**  Now  a  vow  also 
Ls,  to  speak  properly,  a  dedication,  since  he  who  makes  a  vow 
is  said  to  offer  up,  as  a  gift  to  God,  not  only  bis  own  posses- 
sions, but  himself  likewise,  who  is  the  owner  of  them  :  for  says 
the  scripture,  **  the  man  is  holy  who  nourishes  the  locks  of  the 
hair  of  his  head ;  who  has  vowed  a  vow."    Bur.  if  he  is  holy  ho 
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is  undoul)tedl7  an  offering  to  God,  no  longei*  meddling  wita 
anything  unholy  or  profane  ;  and  there  is  an  evidence  in  favour 
of  my  argument,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prophetess,  and  mother 
of  a  prophet,  Hannah,  whose  name  being  translated,  signifies 
grace ;  for  she  says  that  she  gives  her  son,  **  Samuel,  as  a  gift 
to  the  Holy  One,'**  not  dedicating  him  more  as  a  human  being, 
than  as  a  disposition  full  of  inspiration,  and  possessed  by  a 
d  vinely  sent  impulse;  and  the  name  Samuel  being  interpreted 
means,  '*  appointed  to  God.** 

Why  then,  O  my  soul,  do  you  any  longer  waste  yourself  in 
Tain  speculations  and  labours?  and  why  do  you  not  go  as  a 
pupil  to  the  practiser  of  virtue,  taking  up  arms  against  the 
passions,  and  against  vain  opinion,  to  learn  from  him  the  way 
to  wrestle  with  them  ?  For  as  soon  as  you  have  learnt  this 
art,  you  will  become  the  leader  of  a  flock,  not  of  one  which 
is  destitute  of  marks,  and  of  reason,  and  of  docility,  but  of  one 
which  is  well  approved,  and  rational,  and  beautiful,  of  which, 
if  you  become  the  leader,  you  will  pity  the  miserable  race  of 
mankind,  and  will  not  cease  to  reverence  the  Deity ;  and  yon 
will  never  be  weaiy  of  blessing  God,  and  moreover  you  will 
engrave  hymns  suited  to  your  sacred  subject  upon  pillars,  that 
you  may  not  only  speak  fluently,  but  may  also  sing  musically 
the  virtues  of  the  living  God  ;  for  by  these  means  you  will  be 
able  to  return  to  your  father's  house,  being  delivered  from  a 
long  and  profitless  wandering  in  a  foreign  land. 


A    TREATISE 

OW  THS 

DOCTRINE  THAT  DREAMS  ARE  SENT  FROM  GOD. 

BOOK  n. 

I.  In  describing  the  third  species  of  dreams  which  are  sent 
from  God,  we  very  naturally  call  on  Moses  as  an  ally,  in  order 
that  as  he  learnt,  having  previously  been  ignorant,  so  he  may 
instruct  us  who  are  aisu  ignorant,  concerning  these  signs,  illus* 
trating  each  separate  one  of  them. 
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Now  this  third  species  of  dreams  exists,  whenever  in  sleep 
the  mind  heing  set  in  motion  by  itself,  and  agitating  itself,  is 
filled  with  frenzy  and  inspiration,  so  as  to  predict  future  events 
by  a  certain  prophetic  power.  For  the  first  kind  of  dreams 
which  we  mentioned,  was  that  which  proceeded  from  God  as 
the  author  of  its  motion,  and,  as  some  invisible  manner 
prompted  us  what  was  indistinct  to  us,  but  well  known  to  him- 
self. The  second  kind  was  when  our  own  intellect  was  set 
in  motion  simultaneously  with  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and 
became  filled  with  divine  madness,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
allowed  to  prognosticate  events  which  are  about  to  happen; 
and  for  this  reason  the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  will  very 
plainly  and  clearly  speaks  of  dreams,  indicating  by  this  expres- 
sion the  visions  which  appear  according  to  the  first  species,  as 
if  God,  by  means  of  dreams,  gave  suggestions  which  wdre 
equivalent  to  distinct  and  precise  oracles.  Of  the  visions 
according  to  the  second  species  he  speaks  neither  very  clearly 
nor  very  obscurely ;  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  by  the 
vision  which  was  exhibited  of  the  ladder  reaching  up  to  Leaven ; 
for  this  vision  was  an  enigmatical  one  ;  nevertheless,  the 
meaning  was  not  hidden  from  those  who  were  able  to  see  with 
any  great  acuteness. 

But  these  visions  which  are  afforded  according  to  the  third 
species  of  dreams,  being  less  clear  than  the  two  former  kinds 
by  reason  of  their  having  an  enigmatical  meaning  deeply 
seated  and  fully  coloured,  require  the  science  of  an  interpreter 
of  dreams.  At  all  events  all  the  dreams  of  this  class,  which 
are  recorded  by  the  lawgiver,  are  interpreted  by  men  who  are 
skilled  in  the  aforesaid  art 

Whose  dreams  then  am  I  here  alluding  to  ?  Surely  every 
one  must  see  to  those  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  and  to  those  which  the  cliief  baker  and  the  chief  butler 
saw  tliemselves  ;  and  it  may  be  well  at  all  times  to  begin  our 
instruction  with  the  first  instances. 

Kow  the  first  dreams  are  those  which  Joseph  beheld, 
receiving  two  visions  from  the  two  parts  of  the  world,  heaven 
and  earth.  From  the  earth  the  dream  about  the  harvest ;  and 
that  is  as  follows,  "  I  thought  tliat  we  were  all  binding  sheaves 
in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  and  my  sheaf  stood  up.***  And 
the  other  relates  to  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  and  is,  "  They 
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worshipped  me  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars." 
JLnd  the  interpretation  of  the  former  one,  which  was  deliyered 
,with  great  Tiolenoe  of  reproof,  b  as  follows,  "Shall  you  be  a 
Icing  and  reign  over  us?  or  shall  jou  be  a  lord  and  lord  it  over 
us?**  The  interpretation  of  the  second  is  again  full  of  just 
indignation,  "  Shall  I,  and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren  come 
and  fall  down  upon  the  ground  and  worship  thee  ?  ** 

II.  Let  these  things  be  laid  down  first  by  way  of  founda- 
tion; and  on  this  foundation  let  ns  raise  up  the  rest  of  the 
building,  following  the  rules  of  that  wise  architect,  allegory, 
and  accurately  investigating  each  particular  of  the  dreams; 
but  first  we  must  mention  what  it  is  requisite  should  be 
attended  to  before  the  dreams.  Some  persons  have  extended 
the  nature  of  good  over  many  thiniis,  and  others  have 
attributed  it  to  the  most  excellent  Being  alone;  some  again 
have  mixed  it  with  other  things,  while  others  have  spoken  of 
it  as  unalloyed. 

Those  then  who  have  called  only  what  is  honourable  good, 
have  preserved  this  nature  free  from  alloy,  and  have  attributed 
it  only  to  what  is  most  excellent,  namely  to  the  reason  that  is  in 
us ;  but  those  who  have  mixed  it  have  combined  it  with  three 
things,  the  soul,  the  body,  and  external  circimistances.  And 
they  who  act  thus  are  persons  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  and 
luxurious  way  of  life,  being  bred  up  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  in  the  women's  apartments 
and  among  the  effeminate  race  which  is  found  in  the  women's 
apartments.  But  those  who  argue  differently  are  men  inclined 
to  a  harder  regimen,  being  bred  up  from  their  boyhood  among 
men,  and  being  themselves  men  in  their  minds,  embracing 
what  is  right  in  preference  to  what  is  pleasant,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  nourishment  fit  for  athletes  for  the  sake  of 
strength  and  vigour,  not  of  pleasure. 

Moses  moreover  represents  two  persons  as  leaders  of  these 
two  companies.  The  leader  of  the  noble  and  good  company 
is  the  self-taught  and  self-instructed  Isaac;  for  he  records 
that  he  was  weaned,  not  choosing  to  avail  himself  at  all  of  ten- 
der, and  milk-like,  and  childish,  and  infantine  food,  but  only 
of  such  as  was  vigorous  and  perfect,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
formed  by  nature,  from  his  very  infancy,  for  acts  of  virtue, 
and  was  always  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  youth  and  energy. 
But  the  leader  of  the  company,  which  yields  and  which  is 
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inclined  to  softer  measures,  is  Joseph ;  for  he  does  not  indeed 
neglect  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  but  he  likewise  shows  anxiety 
about  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  body,  and  also  de* 
sires  an  abundance  of  worldly  treasures ;  and  it  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  natural  truth,  that  he  is  represented  as  drawn 
in  different  directions,  since  he  proposes  to  himself  many  dif- 
ferent objects  in  life ;  and  being  attracted  by  each  of  them,  he 
i3  kept  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  agitation,  without  being 
able  to  stand  firm. 

And  his  case  is  not  like  that  of  cities,  which  having  raaae  a 
truce  enjoy  peace,  and  yet  after  a  time  are  again  attacked,  so 
as  to  gain  the  victory  and  to  be  defeated  alternately ;  for  at 
times  a  great  influx  of  riches  and  glory  coming  upon  them, 
subdues  all  their  cares  for  the  body  and  the  soul,  but  after- 
wards, being  repelled  by  both  these  things,  they  are  conquered 
by  the  adversary :  and  in  the  same  manner  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  body  coming  upon  the  soul  in  a  compact  array  over- 
whelm and  efface  all  the  objects  of  the  intellect  one  after  the 
other;  and  then,  after  a  short  time,  wisdom,  changing  its 
course  and  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  fresh  and 
violent  breeze,  causes  the  stream  of  the  pleasures  to  slacken, 
and  altogether  moderates  all  the  eagerness,  and  impetuosity, 
and  rivalry  of  the  external  senses. 

,  Such  a  circle  then  of  never-ending  war  revolves  around  the 
soul,  subject  as  it  is  to  so  many  changes;  for  when  one 
enemy  has  been  destroyed,  then  immediately  there  springs  up 
another  more  powerful,  after  the  fashion  of  the  many-headed 
hydra ;  for  they  say,  that  in  the  case  of  this  monster,  instead 
of  the  head  which  was  cut  off  another  sprung  up,  by  which 
statement  they  mean  to  intimate  the  multiform,  and  prolific, 
and  almost  invincible  character  of  undying  wickedness. 

Do  not,  therefore,  answer Joseph *  but 

know  that  he  is  the  image  of  multiform  and  mixed  knowledge. 
For  there  appears  in  him  a  rational  species  of  continence, 
which  is  of  the  masculine  kind,  being  fashioned  in  accordance 
with  his  father  Jacob ;  and  also  that  kind  which  is  devoid  of 
reason  is  likewise  visible,  that  of  the  outward  sense  I  mean, 
being  made  in  the  Ukeness  of  his  maternal  race,  according  io 
Rachel.    There  appears  in  him  also  the  seed  of  bodily  plea* 

'  *  There  ii  an  hiatui  hare,  and  there  ii  a  good  deal  of  oomiptios 
:S»ut  the  begiiuuDg  of  this  book 
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sure,  wliich  his  association  with  the  chief  butlers,  and  chief 
bakers,  and  chief  cooks  has  stamped  upon  him.  There  is, 
also  yisible  the  seed  of  Tain  opinion,  on  which  he  mounts  as 
on  a  chariot  by  reason  of  his  levity,  being  puffed  up,  and 
elated,  and  raising  himself  to  a  height  to  Uie  destruction  of 
equally. 

III.  Now  the  character  of  Joseph  is  sketched  out  by  the 
foregoing  outlines.  But  each  of  his  dreams  must  be  investi* 
gated  with  accuracy ;  and  first  of  all  we  must  examine  the  one 
about  the  sheaves.  '*  I  thought,**  says  he,  *'  that  we  were  all 
binding  sheaves.**  The  expression,  **I  thought,**  is  clearly 
that  of  a  person  who  is  not  certain,  but  who  is  hesitating  and 
supposing  with  some  amount  of  indistinctness,  not  of  one  who 
sees  positively  and  clearly ;  for  it  is  very  natural  for  persons 
just  awakening  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and  still  dozing  as  it  were, 
to  say,  **  I  thought  ;**  but  not  so  for  people  who  are  thoroughly 
awake,  and  who  can  see  distinctly.  And  the  practiser  of 
virtue,  Jacob,  does  not  say,  **  I  thought,**  but  his  language  is, 
**  Behold,  a  ladder  firmly  set,  the  head  of  which  reached  up  to 
heaven."*  And  again  ho  says,  when  "  the  sheep  conceived 
1  saw  them  with  my  eyes  in  my  sleep,  and  behold  the  he-goats 
and  the  rams  leapt  upon  the  ewes  and  upon  the  she-goats, 
white,  and  variegated,  and  ring-straked,  and  speckled.** f 
For  it  happens  of  necessity  that  the  sleeping  conceptions  also 
of  those  who  think  what  is  honourable  eligible  for  its  own  sake 
are  more  distinct  and  more  pure,  just  as  their  waking  actions 
are  also  more  deserving  of  approbation. 

IV.  But  when  I  hear  Joseph  relating  his  dream  I  marvel 
at  his  having  fancied  that  he  was  binding  up  the  sheaves,  and 
not  reapinff  the  com ;  for  the  one  is  the  task  of  the  lower 
classes  and  of  servants,  but  the  other  is  the  occupation  of  the 
employers,  and  of  men  more  skilled  in  agriculture.  For  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  what  is  necessary  from  what  is  mischievous, 
and  what  is  nutritious  from  what  is  not  so,  and  what  is 
genuine  from  what  is  spurious,  and  useful  fruit  from  a  worth- 
less root,  not  only  in  reference  to  those  things  which  the  land 
bears,  but  also  in  those  which  the  inteUect  bears,  is  the  work 
of  most  perfect  virtue.  Accordingly  the  holy  scripture  repre- 
sents those  who  see,  that  is  the  sons  of  Israel,  as  reaping,  and 
what  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  as  reaping  not  barley  or 

*  Geaesis  rxriu,  12.  \  Qeueiii  xzxi.  10« 
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wheat,  but  the  harvest  itself;  accordingly  the  .language  of 
Moses  is,  '*  When  jou  reap  your  harvest,  you  shall  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  your  harvest.'**  For  he  means  here  that 
the  virtuous  man  is  not  merely  the  judge  of  things  which 
differ  from  one  another,  and  that  he  does  not  only  distinguish 
the  things  from  which  some  produce  is  derived  from  the 
produce  itself;  but  that  he  is  able  also  to  distinguish  while 
reaping  the  harvest,  to  remove  this  opinion  of  his  abili^  to 
distinguish,  and  to  eradicate  a  man*s  own  opinion  of  himself ; 
because  he  is  firmly  persuaded,  and  believes  Moses  when  he 
affirms  that  **  judgment  belongs  to  God  alone,'* t  with  whom 
are  the  comparisons  and  distinctions  between  all  things ;  to 
whom  it  is  well  for  a  man  to  confess  that  he  is  inferior,  a  con* 
fession  more  glorious  than  the  most  renowned  victory. 

Now  the  reaping  a  harvest  is  like  cutting  a  second  time 
what  has  been  cut  already ;  which  when  some  persons  fond 
of  novelty  applied  themselves  to  they  found  a  circumcision  of 
circumcision,  and  a  purification  of  pimfication  \l  that  is  to  say, 
they  found  that  the  purification  of  the  soul  was  itself  purified, 
attributing  the  power  of  making  bright  to  God,  and  never 
fancying  that  they  themselves  were  competent,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  to  wash  and  cleanse  a  life 
which  is  full  of  stains. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  double  cave,  which  is  a  symbol  of  the 
twofold  and  excellent  recollections  (the  one  existing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  creature,  and  the  other  to  the  Creator),  in  which 
the  virtuous  man  is  bred  up,  contemplating  the  things  which 
are  in  the  world,  and  being  also  fond  of  inquiring  about  the 
father  who  made  them;  and  it  is  owing  to  these  twofold 
recollections,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  double  symphony  in 
music,  that  of  the  double  diapason,  was  invented,  ^or  it  was 
necessary  that  the  work  and  the  creator  should  be  made  happy 
in  two  most  perfect  melodies,  and  not  both  in  the  same  one. 
For  since  the  excellencies  which  were  to  be  celebrated  by 
them  differed  from  one  another,  it  followed  of  necessity  that 
the  melodies  and  symphonies  should  likewise  differ  from  one 
another.  The  combined  symphony  being  assigned  to  the 
world,  which  is  a  compound  creation,  composed  of  many 
different  parts ;  and  the  disjoined  melody  being  appropriated 

*  Leviticui  zix.  9.  t  Deui.  i.  17.  X  Ktim.bwe^^^'L. 
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to  him  who,  as  to  his  essence,  is  separated  from  every  creature, 
namely,  to  God. 

Moreover,  the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  will  again  enanciates 
an  opinion  friendly  to  virtue,  saying  that  it  is  not  proper  **  to 
thoroughly  reap  every  comer  of  the  harvest  field ;  **  remember- 
ing the  original  proposition,  according  to  which  he  agreed 
that  "the  tribute  belonged  to  the  Lord,***  to  whom  the 
authority  and  the  conformation  of  these  things  also  belong ; 
but  he  who  is  uninitiated  in  reaping  boasts,  so  far  as  to  say, 
**  I  thought  that  I  was  with  the  others  binding  up  the  sheaves 
which  I  had  reaped. **|  And  he  does  not  consider  that  this  is 
the  occupation  of  servants  and  of  unskilful  hands,  as  I  have 
said  a  little  while  ago.  But  this  word  sheaves  is  an  allegori- 
cal expression  by  which  afiGBiirs  are  really  meant,  such  as  each 
man  takes  in  hand  for  the  support  of  his  house,  in  which  he 
hopes  to  live  and  dwell  for  ever. 

V.  There  are,  therefore,  an  infinite  number  of  differences 
between  sheaves,  that  is  to  say,  between  such  affairs  as  support 
a  house.  There  are  also  a  countless  host  of  differences 
between  those  who  gather  and  take  up  the  sheaves  in  their 
hand,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  or  even  to  imagine 
them  all.  Still  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  describe  a  few  of 
them  by  way  of  example,  which  he  too  mentioned,  when  he 
was  recounting  his  dream.  For  he  says  to  bis  brethren,  **  I 
thought  that  we  were  binding  up  sheaves.*'  Now,  of  brethren 
he  has  ten,  who  are  sons  of  the  same  father  as  himself,  and 
one  who  is  by  the  same  mother ;  and  the  name  of  each 
individual  among  them  is  an  emblem  of  some  most  necessaiy 
thing.  Reuben  is  an  emblem  of  natural  acuteness,  for  he  is 
called  **  the  son  who  sees,"  being  in  so  Deut  as  he  is  a  son  not 
perfect,  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sight 
and  sees  acutely,  he  is  natundly  well  qualiefid.  Simeon  is  an 
emblem  of  learning,  for  his  name  being  interpreted  means, 
"listening.*'  Levi  is  a  symbol  of  virtuous  energies  and 
actions,  and  of  holy  ministrations.  Judas  is  an  emblem  of 
songs  and  hymns  addressed  to  God.  Issachar,  of  wages 
which  are  given  for  good  works ;  but  perhaps  the  works  them- 
selves are  their  own  perfect  reward.  Zabulon  is  a  symbol  of 
lif^ht,  since  his  name  means  the  departure  of  night ;  and 
when  the  night  departs  and  leaves  us,  then  of  necessity  ligii? 
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arises.  Dan  is  a  symbol  of  the  distinction  between,  and 
division  of,  different  things.  Oad  is  an  emblem  of  the 
invasion  of  pirates,  and  of  a  counter  attack  made  npou  them. 
Aaser  is  a  symbol  of  natural  wealth,  for  his  name  being  inter* 
preted,  signifies  **  a  calling  blessed,**  since  wealth  is  accounted 
a  blessed  possession.  Napthali  is  a  symbol  of  peace,  for  all 
things  are  opened  and  extended  by  peace,  as  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  closed  by  war ;  and  his  name  being  interpreted 
means,  **  widening,**  or  **  that  which  is  opened.**  Benjamin  is 
an  emblem  of  young  and  old  time ;  for  being  interpreted  his 
name  means  **  the  son  of  days,"  and  both  young  time  and  old 
time  are  measured  by  days  and  nights. 

Accordingly,  every  one  of  them  takes  up  in  his  hand  what 
belongs  to  himself ;  and  having  taken  it  up,  binds  all  the 
parts  together;  the  man  well  endowed  by  nature  taking  up 
the  parts  of  dexterity,  and  perbcverance,  and  memory,  of 
which  good  natural  endowments  consist;  the  man  who  has 
learnt  well  takes  up  the  parts  of  listening,  tranquillity,  and 
attention;  the  man  willing  to  endeavour  takes  up  courage 
and  a  happy  confidence  which  does  not  shrink  from  danger ; 
the  man  inclined  to  gratitude  takes  up  praises,  panegyrics, 
hymns,  and  blessings,  both  in  speaking  and  in  singing ;  the 
man  who  is  eager  for  wages  takes  up  unhesitating  industry, 
most  enduring  gratitude,  and  care,  armed  with  a  promptitude 
which  is  not  to  be  despised ;  he  who  pursues  light  rather  than 
darkness  takes  up  wakefulness  and  acuteness  of  sight ;  the 
man  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  division  of  and  distinction 
between  things  takes  up  well-sharpened  reasons  so  as  not  to 
be  deceived  by  things  similar  to  one  another  as  if  they  were 
identical,  impartiality  so  as  not  to  be  led  away  by  favour,  and 
incorruptibility ;  he  who,  in  something  of  a  piratical  £uhion, 
lays  ambuscades  against  those  who  counterplot  against  him,  takes 
up  deceit,  cajolery,  trickery,  sophistry,  pretence,  and  hypocrisy, 
which  being  in  their  own  nature  blamable,  are  nevertheless 
praised  when  employed  against  an  enemy  ;  he  who  studies  to 
be  rich  in  the  riches  of  nature  takes  up  temperance  and  fru- 
gality ;  he  who  loves  peace  takes  up  obedience  to  law,  a  good 
reputation,  freedom  from  pride,  and  equality. 

VI.  It  is  of  these  things,  then,  that  the  sheaves  of  his 
Vethren  by  the  same  father  are  composed  and  bound  up ;  but 
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the  sheaf  of  his  uterine  brother  is  composed  of  uajs  and  of 
time,  which  are  the  causes  of  nothing,  as  if  they  were  the 
causes  of  all  things.  But  the  dreamer  and  interpreter  of 
dreams  himself,  for  he  united  both  characters,  makes  a  sheaf 
of  empty  opinion  as  of  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  of  pos- 
sessions and  the  most  useful  to  life.  For  which  reason  it  is 
originally  by  his  dreams,  which  are  things  dear  to  night,  that 
he  is  made  known  to  the  king  of  the  bodily  country,  and  not 
by  any  performance  of  conspicuous  actions,  which  require  day 
for  their  exhibition.  After  that,  he  is  appointed  overseer  or 
governor  of  all  Egypt,  and  is  honoured  with  the  second  rank 
in  the  kingdom,  and  made  inferior  in  honour  only  to  the  king. 
All  which  things  are  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  if  that  were  the 
judge,  more  inglorious  and  more  ridiculous  than  even  defeat 
and  dishonour.  After  that  he  puts  on  a  golden  necklace,  a 
most  illustrious  halter,  the  circlet  and  wheel  of  interminable 
necessity,  not  the  consequence  and  regular  order  of  things  in 
life,  nor  the  connection  of  th  eafikirs  of  nature  as  Thamar  was ; 
for  her  ornament  was  not  a  necklace,  but  an  armlet.  More- 
over, he  assumes  a  ring,  a  royal  gift  which  is  no  gift,  a  pledge 
devoid  of  good  faith,  the  very  contrary  gift  to  that  which  was 
given  to  the  same  Thamar  by  Judah  the  son  of  the  seeing 
king,  Israel ;  for  God  gives  to  the  soul  a  seal,  a  very  beautifm 
gift,  to  show  that  he  has  invested  with  shape  the  essence  of  all 
things  which  was  previously  devoid  of  shape,  and  has  stamped 
with  a  particular  character  that  which  previously  had  no 
character,  and  has  endowed  with  form  that  which  had  pre? 
viously  no  distinctive  form,  and  having  perfected  the  entire 
world,  he  has  impressed  upon  it  an  image  and  appearance, 
namely,  his  oi^-n  word. 

But  Joseph  also  mounts  the  second  chariot,  being  puffed  up 
with  elation  of  mind  and  vain  arrogance.  And  he  is  regulator 
of  the  provisions,  laying  up  and  preserving  the  treasures  for 
the  body,  and  providing  it  with  food  from  all  quarters :  and 
this  is  a  very  formidable  fortification  against  the  soul.  More- 
over, his  deliberate  choice  of  life,  and  the  life  which  he  ad- 
mires, is  testified  to  in  no  slight  degree  by  his  name ;  for 
Joseph,  being  interpreted,  means  *'  addition  ;**  and  vain  opinion 
is  alwajrs  adding  what  is  spurious  to  what  is  genuine,  and  what 
is  the  property  of.  others  to  what  is  oue*s  own,  and  what  is 
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false  to  what  is  true,  and  what  is  saperfluous  to  wliat  is  ade- 
quate, and  luxury  to  what  is  sufficieut  to  support  existence, 
and  pride  to  life. 

VII.  Consider  now  what  it  is  which  I  am  here  desirous  to 
prove.  We  are  nourished  by  meat  and  drink,  even  though  the 
meat  be  the  most  ordinary  com,  and  the  drink  plain  water 
fram  the  stream.  Moreover,  besides  this,  vain  opinion  has 
added  to  it  an  infinite  number  of  varieties  of  cakes,  and 
cheese-cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  and  costly  and  various  mixtures 
of  an  indescribable  multitude  of  wines,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  rather  than  for  a  participation  in  necessary  food 
properly  prepared.  Again,  the  necessaiy  seasonings  for  eating, 
are  leeks,*  and  vegetables,  and  many  fruits  of  trees,  and 
cheese,  and  other  things  of  that  sort;  and  if  you  wish  to 
include  carnivorous  men,  we  must,  besides,  add  fiish  and  meat 
to  these  items. 

Would  it  not,  then,  have  been  sufficient  to  broil  these  things 
upon  the  coals,  or  to  roast  them  at  the  fire,  and  then  eat  them  at 
once,  after  the  fashion  of  those  true  heroes  of  old  time  ?  But 
the  epicure  is  eager  not  only  for  such  things  as  these,  but  he 
takes  vain  opinion  for  his  ally,  and  excites  the  gluttonous  pas* 
sious  which  are  within  him,  and  seeks  out  and  hunts  all  about 
for  confectioners  and  pastrycooks  of  high  reputation  in  their 
art.  And  they,  bringing  fon^'ard  the  different  baits  for  his 
miserable  stomach,  which  have  been  invented  after  long  con- 
sideration, and  preparing  all  kinds  of  peculiar  flavours,  and 
an^auging  them  in  due  order,  tickle,  and  allure,  and  subdue 
the  tongue. 

Then,  immediately  they  circumvent  that  foundation  of  the 
outward  senses,  the  taste,  by  means  of  which  the  banquet- 
hunter  in  a  very  short  time  is  rendered  a  slave  instead  of  a 
free  man.  For  who  is  there  who  does  not  know  that  clothes 
were  oiiginally  made  as  a  defence  against  the  injuries  which 
might  arise  to  the  body  from  cold  and  heat?  as  the  poets 
say  somewhere : — 

•*  Taming  the  wind  in  the  winter." 

Who,  therefore,  thinks  of  costly  purple  garments  ?  Who  cares 
about  transparent  and  thin  summer  robes  ?  Who  wishes  for  a 
garment  delicate  as  a  spider's  web  ?  Who  is  eager  to  have  em- 

*  NumbeniLi. 
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broidereci  for  him  apparel  .flowered  over  with  dyes  and  brocaded 
figures,  by  those  who  are  skilful  in  seeing  and  weaving  cunning 
embroidery,  and  are  superior  in  their  handiwork  to  the  imi- 
tative skill  of  the  painter?  Who,  I  say?  Who,  but  vain 
opinion  ? 

VIII.  And,  indeed,  it  is  for  these  same  reasons  that  we  had 
need  of  houses,  requiring  them  also  for  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  more  savage  in  their  nature  than 
even  wild  beasts.     Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  adorn  the  pave- 
ments and  floors  with  costly  stones  ?    And  why  do  we  travel 
over  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  dl  Europe,  and  the  islands,  search- 
ing for  pillars  and  capitals,  and  architraves,  and  selecting  them 
with  reference  to  their  superior  beauty?    And  why  are  we 
anxious  for,  and  why  do  we  vie  with  one  another  in  specimens 
of  Doric,  and  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  sculpture,  and  in  all  tho 
refinements  which  luxurious  men  have  devised  in  addition  to 
the  existing  customs,  adorning  the  capitals  of  iheir  pillars  V 
And  whv  do  we  furnish  our  cliambers  for  men  and  for  women 
with  golden  ornaments  ?    Is  it  not  all  from  our  being  influ- 
enced by  vain  opinion  ?    And  yet,  for  sound  sleep,  the  mere 
ground  was  sufficient  (since,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  ac- 
counts tell  us  that  the  gymnosophists,  among  the  Indians, 
sleep  on  the  ground  in  accordance  with  their  ancient  customs); 
and  if  it  were  not,  at  all  events  a  couch  made  of  carefully 
chosen  stones  or  plain  pieces  of  wood,  would  be  a  sufficient 
bed ;  but  now  the  poles  of  our  ladders  are  ornamented  with 
ivory  feet,  and  workmen  inlay  our  beds  with  costly  mother-of- 
pearl  and  variegated  tortoise-shell,  at  great  expense  of  labour, 
and  money,  and  time :  and  some  beds  are  even  made  of  solid 
silver  or  solid  gold,  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  with  all 
kinds   of  flowery   work,   and    embossed    golden   ornaments 
strewed  about  them,  as  if  for  mere  display  and  magnificence, 
and  not  for  daily  use.     The  contriver  of  all  which  is  again  the 
same  vain  opinion. 

Again :  why  need  we  seek  for  more  in  the  way  of  ointment 
than  the  juice  pressed  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive  ?  For  that 
softens  the  limbs,  and  relieves  the  labour  of  the  bodv,  and 
produces  a  good  condition  of  the  flesh ;  and  if  annhing  has 
got  relaxed  or  flabby,  it  binds  it  again,  and  makes  it  firm  and 
solid,  and  it  fills  us  with  vigour  and  strength  of  muscle,  no 
/c5c»-  than  any  other  unguent     But  the  pleasant  unguents  of 
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Tain  opinion,  are  set  up  in  opposition  to  those  that  are  merely 
useful,  on  which  the  perfumers  work,  and  to  which  vast 
regions  contribute,  such  as  Syria,  Babylon,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Scythians ;  in  which  nations  the  origins  of  all  perfumes 
are  found. 

IX.  Again,  with  respect  to  drinking ;  what  more  could  man 
really  have  need  of  than  the  cup  of  nature  wrought  with  the 
perfection  of  art  ?  Now  such  a  cup  our  own  hands  supply, 
which,  if  any  one  brings  together  and  forms  into  a  hollow, 
applying  them  closely  to  his  mouth,  while  another  pours  in  the 
liquid  to  be  drank,  he  gets  not  only  a  remedy  for  his  thirst, 
but  also  a  most  indescribable  pleasure.  Still,  if  one  were 
absolutely  in  need  of  something  else,  would  not  the  ivy  cup  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  be  sufficient  ?  and  why  should  it  be 
requisite  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  other  eminent  artists  ? 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  providing  a  countless  multitude  of 
gold  and  silver  goblets,  if  it  be  not  for  the  gratification  of 
boastful  and  vain-glorious  arrogance,  and  of  vain  opinion 
raising  itself  to  an  undue  height  ? 

Again,  when  men  wear  crowns,  they  are  not  content  with 
fragrant  garlands  of  laurel,  or  ivy,  or  violets,  or  lilies,  or 
roses,  or  of  any  tree  whatever,  or  of  any  flower,  neglecting  all 
the  gifts  of  God,  which  he  bestows  upon  us  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  they  put  golden  crowns  on  their  heads, 
which  are  a  very  grievous  weight,  wearing  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  crowded  market- place  without  any  shame.  And  what 
can  we  think  of  such  men,  but  that  they  are  slaves  of  vain 
opinion,  in  spite  of  their  asserting  themselves  not  onlj  to  be 
free,  but  even  to  be  rulers  over  many  other  persons  <  The 
day  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the  varieties  of 
human  life ;  and  yet,  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  subject  with 
prolixity  ?  For  who  is  there  who  has  not  heard,  or  who  has 
not  seen,  such  men  as  these  ?  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
associate  with,  and  who  is  not  familiar  with  them  ?  So  that 
the  sacred  scripture  has  very  appropriately  named  "  addition  " 
the  enemy  of  simplicity  and  the  companion  of  pride  ;  for  as 
superfluous  shoots  do  grow  on  trees,  which  are  a  great  injury 
to  the  genuine  useful  branches,  and  which  the  cultivators 
destroy  and  cut  out  from  a  prudent  foreknowledge  of  what  is 
necessary:  so  likewise  tlie  life  of  falsehood  and  arrogance 
often  grows  up  by  the  side  of  the  true  life  devoid  of  i^iidA^<^l 
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TK'hich,  to  this  daj,  no  cultivator  has  been  found  who  has  been 
able  to  cut  away  the  ix\jurious  superfluous  growth  bj  the 
rooos. 

Therefore  the  practisers  of  wisdom,  knowing  this  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  outward  sense,  and  secondly,  pursuing  it  by 
the  mind,  cry  out  loudly  and  say,  **  A  wicked  beast  has  seized 
and  devoured  Joseph."*  But  does  not  that  most  ferocious 
beast,  the  various  pride  which  springs  up  in  the  life  of  men 
living  in  irregularity  and  confusion,  whose  chief  workmen  are 
covetousness  and  unscrupulous  cunning,  devour  every  one 
who  comes  within  his  reach  ?  Therefore  grief  will  be  added 
to  them,  even  while  they  are  alive,  as  though  they  were  dead, 
since  they  have  a  life  worthy  of  lamentation  and  mourning, 
since  Jacob  mourns  for  Joseph,  even  while  he  is  alive. 

But  Moses  will  not  allow  the  sacred  reasonings  about  Na- 
dab  to  be  bewailed  ;  t  for  thev  have  not  been  carried  off  bv  a 
savage  beast,  but  have  been  taken  up  by  unextinguishable 
violence  and  imperishable  light ;  because,  ha\ing  discarded  all 
fear  and  hesitation,  they  had  duly  consecrated  the  fervent  and 
fiery  zeal,  consuming  the  flesh,  and  very  easily  and  vehe- 
mently excited  towards  piety,  which  is  unconnected  with 
creation,  but  is  akin  to  God,  not  going  up  to  the  altar  by  the 
regular  steps,  for  that  was  forbidden  by  law,  but  proceeding 
rapidly  onwards  with  a  favourable  gale,  and  being  conducted 
up  even  to  the  threshold  of  heaven,  becoming  dissolved  into 
ethereal  beams  like  a  whole  bumt-oflering. 

X.  Therefore,  0  thou  soul,  that  art  obedient  to  thy  teacher! 
thou  must  cut  ofif  thine  hand  and  thy  power  when  it  begins  to 
take  hold  of  the  parts  of  generation  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  things 

created,  or  of  human  pursuits ;  for  very  often 

.  .  .  to  cut  of[  the  hand  which  has  laid  hold  of  the  privy 
parts,"  J  in  the  first  place,  because  it  has  gladly  received  the 
pleasure  which  it  ought  rather  to  hate ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  has  thought  that  the  faculty  of  propagating  seed  was  in  our 
own  power,  aud  also,  because  it  has  attributed  to  the  creature 
the  power  which  belongs  to  the  Creator.  Dost  thou  not  see 
that  the  earthly  mass,  Adam,  when  it  lays  its  hand  upon  the 
two  trees,  dies,  because  it  has  preferred  the  number  two  to  the 
unit  and  because  it  lias  admired  the  creature  in  preference  to 
the  Creator  ?  But  do  thou  go  foith  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
it  xxxriL  33»  t  Leviticui  x.  6.  t  I>eat.  xxv.  12. 
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smoke  and  the  tempest,  and  flee  from  the  ridicoloua  porsoits 
of  mortal  life  as  a  fearful  whirlpool,  and  do  not,  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  touch  them  even  with  the  tip  of  thy  finger. 

And  when  thou  hast  girded  thyself  up  for  the  sacred  minis- 
trations, having  made  broad  thy  whole  hand  and  thy  whole 
power,  then  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  speculations  of  instruction 
and  ^visdom  ;  for  the  command  is  of  this  kind,  **  If  a  soul  brings 
a  gift  or  a  sacrifice,  the  gift  shall  be  of  fine  wheaten  flour.''* 
After  that  the  lawgiver  adds :  **  And  when  he  has  taken  a 
full  handful  of  the  fine  wheaten  flour,  with  the  oil,  and  with  all 
the  frankincense,  he  places  the  memorial  on  the  altar  of  sacri* 
fice."  Is  not  this  a  very  beautiful  aud  appropriate  expression 
of  Moses,  to  call  that  soul  incorporeal  wliich  is  about  to  ofier 
sacrifice,  but  not  to  call  the  double  mass  which  consists  of  mor- 
tality and  immortality  by  any  such  name  ?  For  that  which 
vows  the  vow — that  which  is  full  of  gratitude — that  which 
offers  such  sacrifices  as  are  truly  without  spot,  is  oue  thing 
only,  namely,  the  soul. 

What  then  is  the  offering  of  the  incorporeal  soul  ?  What 
is  he  fine  wheaten  flour,  a  symbol  of  the  mind  purified  by  the 
suggestions  of  instniciion,  which  is  able  to  render  the  friend 
of  education  free  from  all  disease,  and  life  free  from  all 
reproach  ?  From  which  the  priest  taking  a  handful  with  his 
whole  hand,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  whole  grasp  of  his  mind, 
is  commanded  to  offer  up  the  whole  soul  itself,  full  of  the 
most  unalloyed  and  pure  doctrines,  as  the  most  excellent  of 
sacrifices,  fat  and  in  good  condition,  rejoicing  in  divine  light, 
and  redolent  of  the  exhalations  which  are  given  forth  by 
justice,  and  by  the  other  virtues,  so  as  always  to  enjoy  a  most 
fragrant,  and  delicious,  and  happy  life;  for  the  oil  and  the 
frankincense,  of  which  the  priest  takes  a  handful  with  the 
white  wheat,  contain  a  figurative  assertion  of  this. 

XI.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Moses  set  apart  an  especial 
festival  for  the  sheaf ;  however,  not  for  every  sheaf,  but  for 
that  which  came  from  the  sacred  land.  "  For  when,"  says  he, 
**  you  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  imto  you,  and  when 
you  reap  its  harvest,  you  shall  bring  sheaves  as  a  first  fiiiit  of 
your  harvest  to  the  priest. "f  And  the  meaning  of  this  injunc- 
tion is,  when,  0  mind,  you  come  into  the  countxy  of  yirtue, 

*  Leviticus  ii.  !•  f  Leviticufl  xziiL  I0« 
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which  it  18  fitting  should  he  offered  up  to  God  alone,  hei'ng  a 
land  good  for  pasture,  a  land  of  rich  soil,  a  land  which  heareth 
fruit,  and  when  you  reap  the  fruit  (either  that  afforded  hy 
the  land  spontaneously  or  that  which  thou  hast  sown),  which 
has  been  brought  to'  perfection  by  the  God  who  gives  perfec* 
tion ;  carry  it  not  home  to  thy  house  ;  that  is  to  say,  do  not 
store  it  up,  and  do  not  attribute  to  thyself  the  cause  of  the 
crop  which  has  arisen  to  thee,  before  thou  hast  offered  the  first 
fruits  to  the  Cause  of  all  wealth,  and  to  him  who  persuaded 
thee  to  study  the  operations  which  confer  riches.  And  it  is 
enjoined  that  you  shall  offer  the  *'  first  fruits  of  your  own  har- 
vest ;  **  not  of  the  harvest  of  the  land,  in  order  that  we  may 
reap  and  gather  in  the  harvest  for  ourselves;  dedicating  to 
God  all  good  and  nutritious,  and  beneficial  fruits. 

XII.  But  the  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  initiated  in 
dreams  and  also  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  is  tK)ld  to  say  that 
his  sheaf  rose  and  stood  upright ;  for  in  real  truth,  as  spirited 
horses  lift  their  necks  high,  so  all  who  are  companions  of  vain 
opinion  place  themselves  above  all  things,  above  all  cities, 
and  laws,  and  national  customs,  and  above  all  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  each  individual  of  them.  Then  proceed- 
ing onwards  ^m  being  demi^ogues  to  being  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  overthrowing  the  thinsrs  which  belong  to  their 
neighbours,  and  setting  up  and  establishing  on  a  solid  footing 
what  belongs  to  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  all  such  dispositions 
as  are  free  and  by  nature  impatient  of  slavery,  they  attempt 
to  reduce  these  also  under  their  power ;  on  which  account  the 
dreamer  adds,  **  And  your  sheaves  turning  towards  my  sheaf 
made  obeisance  unto  it.'** 

For  the  lover  of  modestv  man-els  at  and  fears  the  stiffnecked, 
and  the  cautious  person  fears  the  self-willed  man,  and  he  who 
reverences  holiness  fears  that  which  is  impious  both  for  him- 
self and  for  others.  And  is  not  this  reasonable  ?  For  inas- 
much as  the  good  man  is  a  spectator,  not  only  of  human  life 
but  also  of  all  the  things  which  exist  in  the  world,  he  knows 
how  many  things  are  accustomed  to  be  caused  by  necessity, 
and  chance,  and  opportunity,  and  violence,  and  authority ;  and 
what  numbers  of  propositions,  and  what  great  instances  of 
prosperity  proceeding  onwards  with  rapidity  towards  heaven, 
the  same  causes  have  shaken  and  ovenhrown ;  so  that  he  will 

•  Genesis  xxxvii.  7. 
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of  necessity  take  up  caution  as  a  shield,  as  a  protection  to 
prevent  his  suffering  any  sudden  and  unexpected  evil ;  for  as 
1  imagine  what  a  wadl  is  to  a  city,  that  caution  is  to  an  indivi- 
dual. 

Do  not  these  men  then  talk  foolishly,  are  they  not  mad,  who 
desire  to  display  their  iuexperience  and  freedom  of  speech  to 
kings  and  tyrants,  at  times  daring  to  speak  and  to  do  things 
in  opposition  to  their  will  ?  Do  Uiey  not  perceive  that  they 
have  not  only  put  their  necks  under  the  yoke  like  brute  beasts, 
but  that  they  have  also  surrendered  and  betrayed  their  whole 
bodies  and  souls  likewise,  and  their  wives  and  their  children, 
and  their  parents,  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  numerous  kindred 
and  community  of  their  other  relations  ? 

And  it  is  lawful  for  the  charioteer,  and  also  for  the  passenger, 
with  all  freedom  to  spur,  and  to  urge  forward,  and  to  check,  and 
to  hold  back,  according  as  ho  desires  to  arrange  things,  so  as  to 
make  them  greater  or  smaller.  Therefore,  being  pricked  with 
goads,  and  flogged,  and  mutilated,  and  suffering  all  the  cruel- 
ties which  can  be  inflicted  in  an  inhuman  and  pitiless  manner 
before  death,  all  together,  they  are  led  away  to  execution  and 
put  to  death. 

XIII.  These  are  the  rewards  of  unseemly  freedom  of  speech, 
not  of  that  which  is  accounted  such  by  right-thinking  judges, 
but  of  that  license  which  is  full  of  folly,  and  insanity  of  mind, 
and  of  incurable  distemper.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Does  any- 
one, when  he  sees  a  storm  at  its  height,  and  a  violent  gale 
opposing  him,  and  a  hurricane  raging  tempestuously,  and  the 
sea  full  of  vast  waves,  when  he  ought  to  anchor  his  ship,  does 
anyone,  I  say,  at  such  a  moment  weigh  anchor  and  put  to  sea  ? 
What  pilot,  or  what  captain  of  a  ship,  was  ever  so  drunk  and 
intoxicated,  as.  while  all  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  enume- 
rated were  threatening  him,  to  be  willing  to  set  sail,  lest,  if  his 
vessel  became  water-logged  by  the  sea  breaking  over  it  from 
above,  it  might  be  swallowed  up  with  all  its  crew  ?  For,  if  he 
had  been  inclined  to  meet  with  a  voyage  free  from  danger,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  wait  for  calm  weather  and  a  smooth  and 
favourable  breeze.  What  would  one  say,  suppose  anyone  were 
to  see  a  bear  or  a  lion  coming  on  with  violence,  and,  while  he 
might  pacify  and  tame  him,  were  to  provoke  him  and  make 
him  savage,  in  order  to  give  up  himself  as  an  unpitied  meal 
and  feast  to  those  ravenous  monsters  ?    Unless  indeed  asai^cy&j^ 
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will  assert  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  anyone  to  oppose  the  asps 
and  serpents  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  things  which  •  •  • 
destructive  poison  .  •  .  inflict  inevitable  death  on  those 
who  are  once  bitten  by  them  ;  for  that  men  must  be  content 
to  use  incantations,  and  so  to  tame  those  beasts,  and  by  such 
means  to  avoid  suffering  any  evil  from  theuL 

Moreover,  are  there  not  certain  men  who  are  more  savage 
and  more  treacherous  than  boars,  or  serpents,  or  asps  ?  whose 
treacherous  and  malignant  disposition  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
otherwise  than  by  gentleness  and  caresses  ?  Therefore  the  wise 
Abraham  will  offer  adoration  to  the  sons  of  Cheth,  and  their 
name  being  interpreted,  means  "admiring,'*  because  the 
occasion  persuades  him  to  do  so.  For  he  has  not  come  to  this 
action  of  adoration  because  he  honours  persons  who,  by  nature, 
and  by  hereditary  qualities,  and  by  their  own  habits,  are 
enemies  to  reason,  and  who  miserably  waste  that  coinage  of  the 
soul,  namely  instruction,  corrupting,  and  adulterating,  and 
clipping  it,  but  because  he  fears  their  present  power  and  their 
scarcely  conquerable  strength,  and  is  on  his  guard  not  to 
provoke  them,  he  takes  refuge  in  that  great  and  powerful 
possession  and  weapon  of  \*irtue,  that  most  excellent  place  of 
abode  for  wise  souls,  the  double  cave,  which  he  could  not 
occupy  while  warring  and  fighting,  but  only  by  acting  as  a 
champion  and  servant  of  reasor.. 

What  ?  Do  not  we  also,  wlien  we  are  spending  our  time 
in  the  market-place,  frequently  wonder  at  the  masters,  and 
also  at  the  beasts  of  burden  ?  But  we  wonder  at  these  two 
classes,  with  different  and  not  the  same  feelings.  For  we  look 
upon  the  masters  with  honour,  and  upon  the  beasts  of  burden 
with  fear,  lest  some  injury  should  be  done  to  us  by  them.  And 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  attack  our 
enemies  and  put  down  their  power ;  but  when  we  have  no  such 
opportunity,  it  is  better  to  be  quiet ;  but  if  we  wish  to  find 
perfect  safety  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  is  advantageous 
to  caress  them. 

XIV.  On  which  account  it  is  even  now  proper  to  praise 
those  persons  who  do  not  yield  to  the  president  of  vain  opinion 
but  who  withstand  him  and  say,  '*  Shall  you  be  a  king  and 
rule  over  us?***  For  they  do  not  as  yet  see  him  actually  in 
possession  of  kingly  power,  they  do  not  see  him  as  yet  kindled 
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like  a  flame,  and  shining  and  blazing  in  the  nnlimited  fuel,  but 
onlj  smouldering  like  a  spark,  dreaming  of  glory,  and  not 
visibly  having  attained  to  it ;  for  they  also  suggest  favourable 
hopes  to  themselves  as  if  they  ^ill  not  be  able  to  be  overcome 
by  him ;  for  which  reason  they  say,  "  Shall  you  reign  over  us  ?" 
Which  is  equivalent  to  saying.  Do  you  expect  to  be  a  king 
over  us  while  we  are  living,  existing,  strong,  and  breathing  ? 
Perhaps,  indeed,  you  may  make  yourself  master  of  such  as  are 
weak  people,  but  with  respect  to  us  who  are  strong  you  will  be 
looked  upon  by  us  as  a  subject. 

And,  indeed,  this  is  the  natural  state  of  the  case.  For  when 
right  reason  is  powerful  in  the  soul,  vain  opinion  is  put  down ; 
but  when  right  reason  is  weak,  vain  opinion  is  strong.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  soul  has  its  own  power  still  safe,  and  as 
long  as  it  is  not  mutilated  in  any  pait  of  it,  it  may  well  have 
confidence  to  attack  and  aim  its  arrows  at  the  pride  which 
resists  it,  and  it  may  indulge  in  freedom  of  speech,  saying, 
*'  You  shall  not  be  a  king,  you  shall  not  be  a  lord  either  over 
us,  or  during  our  lifetime  over  others ;  but  we,  with  our  body- 
guards and  shield-bearers,  the  offspring  of  wisdom,  will  over- 
throw your  attacks  and  baffle  your  threats  witli  one  single  sally 
of  ours.  In  reference  to  wliich  circumstances  it  is  said,  **  They 
began  to  hate  him  because  of  his  dreams  and  because  of  h^ 
words.** 

But  are  not  all  the  images  which  pride  sets  up  and  worships 
mere  words  and  dreams,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  things 
alone  desen^e  to  be  called  actions  and  real  energies  which  are 
referable  to  correct  life  and  right  reason  ?  And  the  one  dass 
are  worthy  of  hatred  as  being  false,  and  the  other  class  deserve 
friendship  as  being  full  of  desirable  and  lovely  truth.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  venture  to  bring  accusations  against  the  virtues 
of  such  men,  as  if  they  exhibited  a  specimen  of  an  inhuman 
and  unbrotherly  disposition ;  but  let  any  one  who  is  disposed 
to  do  so,  leani  that  it  is  not  a  man  who  is  now  being  judged 
of,  but  the  disposition  which  exists  in  the  soul  of  each  indivi- 
dual, which  is  mad  on  the  subject  of  glory  and  arrogant  pride ; 
let  him  embrace  these  men  who  have  adopted  irreconcileable 
enmity  and  hatred  towards  this  disposition,  and  let  him  never 
love  what  is  hated  by  them.  Knowing  thoroughly  that  such 
judges  are  never  deceived  so  as  to  wander  from  a  sound  opi- 
nion, but  that,  having  learnt  from  the  beginning  to  undeiatAod 
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who  is  the  true  king,  namely,  the  Lord,  thej  indignantly  refuse 
to  worship  him  who  deprives  God  of  his  honour,  and  seeks  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself,  and  who  invites  his  fellow  servants 
to  do  him  service. 

XV.  On  which  account  they  say  with  confidence,  "  Shall  you 
he  a  king  and  reign  over  us  ?"  Are  you  ignorant  that  we  are 
not  independent,  but  that  we  are  under  the  government  of  an 
immortal  king,  the  only  God?  And  why  should  you  be  a 
lord  and  lord  it  over  us  ?  for  are  we  not  under  domination,  and 
have  we  not  now,  and  shall  we  not  have  for  ever,  and  ever  the 
same  one  Lord  ?  in  being  whose  servants  we  rejoice  more  than 
any  one  else  can  do  in  his  liberty ;  for  to  be  the  servant  of  God 
is  the  most  excellent  of  all  things  which  are  honoured  in  crea- 
tion. 

•  ••••• 

I,  therefore,  should  pray  tliat  I  myself  also  might  be  able 
to  abide  tirmly  in  the  things  which  have  been  decided  by  these 
men  ;  for  they  are  accurate  investigators,  and  superintendents, 
and  overseers  of  things,  not  of  bodies,  and  just,  and  sober  all 
their  lives,  so  as  never  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  those  things 
which  are  accustomed  to  deceive  mankind.  But  up  to  this 
time  I  am  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  I  am  labouring  under 
much  uncertainty,  and  1  have  need  of  a  staff  and  of  a  guide 
like  a  blind  man ;  for  if  I  had  a  staff  to  support  me,  then, 
perhaps,  I  might  neither  stumble  nor  fall. 

But  if  any  persons  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  but 
inconsiderate  and  precipitate,  pay  no  attention  to  and  do  nd 
care  to  follow  those  who  have  investigated  all  necessary  matters 
with  diligence  and  circumspection,  nor,  though  they  themselves 
are  ignorant  of  the  road,  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it,  let  them  know  that  they  have  entered  a 
course  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  travel  through,  and  that 
they  are  entangled  in  it,  and  will  not  be  able  to  advance  fur- 
ther ;  but  I  am  am  so  l)ound  by  treaties  to  these  men,  the 
moment  I  have  a  little  recovered  from  mv  intoxication,  that  I 
think  the  same  person  both  a  fiiend  and  an  enemy. 

But  at  present  I  will  drive  from  me  and  hate  that  dreamer 
no  less  than  thev  do ;  for  no  one  in  his  senses  could  blame  me 
for  this,  that  the  msjority  of  opinions  and  votes  does  always  pre- 
vail ;  but  when  he  changes  to  a  better  course  of  life,  and  no 
longer  dreams,  and  no  longer  worries  himself  by  entangling 
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himself  in  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  slaves  of  vain  opinion, 
and  when  he  no  longer  dreams  about  night,  and  darkness,  and 
the  changes  of  uncertain  matters  which  cannot  be  guessed  at ; 
he,  then,  having  awakened  from  deep  sleep,  continues  awake 
and  recieives  certainty  instead  of  indistinctness,  and  truth 
instead  of  false  conceptions,  and  day  instead  of  night,  and  light 
instead  of  darkness,  and  rejects  an  Egyptian  wife,  that  is  to 
say,  the  pleasure  of  the  body,  when  she  invites  him  to  come 
in  to  her,  and  to  enjoy  her  conversation,  out  of  an  indescriba- 
ble  love  of  continence  and  admiration  for  piety,  and  asserts  his 
right  to  a  share  in  those  kindred  and  inherited  blessings  from 
which  he  appeared  to  be  alienated,  again  desiring  to  recover 
that  portion  of  virtue  which  properly  belongs  to  him. 

For  proceeding  by  small  and  gradual  improvements,  as 
if  he  were  now  established  on  the  summit  and  perfection  of 
his  own  life,  be  cries  out,  what  indeed  be  knows  to  a  certainty 
from  what  has  happened  to  him,  that  he  "  belongs  to  God,"* 
and  that  he  belongs  no  more  to  any  object  of  external  sense 
which  can  affect  any  creature ;  and  then  his  brethren  will 
come  to  a  permanent  reconciliation  with  him,  changing  their 
hatred  into  friendship,  and  their  malignity  into  good  will. 

But  I  who  am  the  follower  of  these  men,  for  I  have  learnt 
to  obey  them  as  a  servant  obeys  his  master,  will  never  cease 
to  praise  him  for  his  change  of  mind.  Since  Moses,  also,  that 
priest  of  sacred  things,  preserves  his  change  of  mind  as  what 
is  worthy  of  love  and  of  being  preserved  in  men's  recollection, 
from  being  forgotten,  by  the  symbol  of  the  bones*  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  have  buried  in  Egypt  for  ever,  lookins 
upon  it  as  a  hard  thing,  if  the  soul  put  forth  any  beautiful 
flower  to  suffer  that  to  wither  awav,  and  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  the  torrents  which  the  Egyptian  river  of  the 
passions,  namely  the  body,  which  is  incessantly  flowing  through 
all  the  outward  senses,  sends  forth. 

XVI.  The  vision,  therefore,  which  appeared  proceeding 
from  the  earth,  with  reference  to  the  sheaves  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof,  has  now  been  sufficiently  discussed.  It  is 
time  now  to  consider  the  other  vision  ;  and  to  examine  how 
that  is  interpreted  by  the  art  of  the  explanation  of  dreams. 
**  He  saw  then,*'  says  the  scripture,  '*  a  second  dream,  and  he 
related  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his  brethren,  and  he  said,  I  saw 
•  Oeneflis  1. 19.  f  Exodua  xiU.  19« 
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that  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars  worshipped 
me.  And  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said,  Wliat  is  this 
dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I,  and  thy  mother,  and 
thy  brethren,  come  forward  and  advance,  and  fall  down  to  the 
earth  and  worship  thee  ?  And  his  brethren  were  jealous  of 
him  ;  but  his  father  regarded  his  words."  • 

The  studiers  of  sublime  wisdom  now  say  that  the  zodiac, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  circles  in  heaven,  is  studded  with  twelve 
animals  (^utdta),  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name.  And  that 
the  sun  and  the  moon  are  always  revolving  around  it,  and  go 
through  each  of  the  animals,  not  indeed  with  equal  rapidity, 
but  in  unequal  numbers  and  periods ;  the  one  doing  so  in 
thirty  days,  and  the  other  in  as  near  as  may  be  a  twelfth  part 
of  that  time,  that  is  in  two  days  and  a  half;  therefore,  he  who 
saw  this  heaven-sent  vision,  thought  that  he  was  being 
worshipped  by  eleven  stars,  ranking  himself  among  them  as  the 
twelfth,  so  as  to  complete  the  whole  circle  of  the  zodiac. 

And  I  recollect  having  before  now  heard  some  man  who 
had  applied  himself  to  learning  in  no  careless  or  indolent 
spirit,  say  that  men  were  not  the  only  beings  which  went  mad 
with  vain  opinions,  but  that  the  stars  did  so  too.  And  they 
also,  said  he,  contend  with  one  another  for  precedence,  and 
those  which  are  the  greater  claim  to  be  attended  by  the  lesser 
stars  as  their  guards  ;  these  matters,  however,  we  may  leave 
for  the  studiers  of  sublime  subjects  to  investigate,  and  to 
settle  how  much  truth  and  how  much  random  assertion  there 
is  in  them. 

But  we  sav,  that  the  lover  of  indiscriminate  studv,  and  un- 
reasonable  contention,  and  vain  opinion,  being  always  puffed 
up  l^v  folly,  wishes  to  assert  a  precedence,  not  only  over  men, 
but  also  above  the  nature  of  all  existing  things;  and  he  thinks 
that  all  things  were  created  for  bis  sake,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  everything,  whether  earth  or  heaven,  or  water  or  air, 
should  bring  him  tribute :  and  he  has  gone  to  such  an  extra- 
vagant pitch  of  folly,  that  he  is  not  able  to  reason  upon  such 
matters  as  even  a  young  child  might  understand,  and  to  see 
that  no  artist  ever  makes  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  the  part, 
but  rather  makes  the  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  Now  the 
part  of  the  whole  is  the  man,  so  that  he  is  properly  asserted  to 
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have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  the  world  in  which 
he  is  rightly  classed. 

XVI  i.  But  some  persons  are  full  of  such  exceeding  follj* 
that  they  are  indignant  if  the  whole  world  does  not  follow 
their  intentions :  for  this  reason  Xerxes,  the  kin?  of  Persia, 
being  desirous  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies,  made  a  dis- 
play of  very  mighty  undertakings,  altering  the  whole  face  of 
nature;  for  he  changed  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  sea.  giving  laud  to  the  sea  and  sea  to  the 
land,  by  joining  the  Hellespont  with  a  bridge,  and  breaking 
up  Mount  Athos  into  deep  gulfs,  which,  being  filled  with  sea, 
became  so  many  new  and  artificially-cut  seas,  being  entirely 
changed  from  the  ancient  course  of  nature.  And  having  worked 
wonders  with  respect  to  the  earth,  according  to  his  wishes,  he 
mounted  up  upon  daring  conceptions,  like  a  miserable  man  as 
he  was,  contracting  the  guilt  of  impiety,  and  seeking  to  soar 
up  to  heaven,  as  if  he  would  move  what  cannot  be  moved,  and 
would  subjugate  the  host  of  heaven,  and,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
he  began  with  a  sacred  thing. 

For  he  aimed  his  arrows  at  the  most  excellent  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day,  as  if  he  had 
not  himself  been  wounded  by  the  invisible  dart  of  insanity, 
not  only  because  of  his  desiring  things  which  were  impossible, 
but  such  as  were  also  most  impious,  either  of  which  is  a  great 
disgrace  to  him  who  attempts  them. 

It  is  related,  also,  that  the  very  populous  nation  of  the 
Germans,  and  theirs  is  a  country  where  the  sea  is  subject  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  ran  do\\'n  to  the  reflux  which 
occurs  in  their  country  with  great  impetuosity,  and  drawing 
their  naked  swords  charged  and  encountered  the  billowy  sea 
as  if  it  were  a  phalanx  of  enemies :  and  these  men  deserve  to 
be  hated  because  they  dare  impiously  to  take  up  the  arms  of 
enemies  against  the  free  and  invincible  parts  of  nature ;  but 
they  deserve  also  to  be  ridiculed  for  attempting  what  is  im- 
possible, as  if  they  thought  it  practicable  to  wound  the  water 
as  though  it  were  a  living  animal,  or  to  stab  it  and  kill  it. 
And  again,  one  should  grieve  at  the  sight  of  such  men,  and 
fear,  and  flee  out  of  fear  at  their  attacks,  and  submit  to  all  the 
affections  of  the  soul  which  are  conversant  with  pleasures 
and  pains. 

XVIII.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  very  short  time  agp  that. 
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I  knew  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  one  who  was  prefect  and 
governor  of  Egypt,  who,  after  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
change  our  national  institutions  and  customs,  and  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner  to  abrogate  that  most  holy  law  guarded 
by  such  fearful  penalties,  which  relates  to  the  seventh  day, 
and  was  compelling  us  to  obey  him,  and  to  do  other  things 
contrary  to  our  established  custom,  thinking  that  that  would 
be  the  beginning  of  our  departure  from  the  other  laws,  and  of 
our  violation  of  all  our  national  customs,  if  he  were  once  able 
to  destroy  our  hereditary  and  customary  observance  of  the 
seventh  day.     And  as  he  saw  that  those  to  whom  he  offered 
violence  did  not  yield  to  his  injunctions,  and  that  the  rest  of 
our  people  was  not  disposed  to  submit  in  tranquillity,  but  was 
indignant  and  furious  at  the  business,  and  was  mourning  and 
dispirited  as  if  at  the  enslaving,  and  overthrow,  and  utter 
destruction  of  their  country ;  he  thought  fit  to  endeavour  by 
a  speech  to  persuade  them  to  transgress,  saying :   **  If  an 
invasion  of  enemies  were  to  come  upon  you  on  a  sudden,  or 
the  violence  of  a  deluge,  from  the  river  having  broken  down 
all  its  barriers  by  an  inundation,  or  any  terrible  fire,  or  a 
thunderbolt,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  or  an  earthquake,  or 
any  other  evil,  whether  caused  by  men  or  inflicted  by  God, 
would  you  still  remain  quiet  and  unmoved  at  home?    And 
would  you  still  go  on  in  your  habitual  fashion,  keeping  your 
right  band  back,  and  holding  the  other  under  your  garments 
close  to  your  sides,  in  order  that  you  might  not,  even  without 
meaning  it,  do  anything  to  contiibute  to  your  own  preserva 
tion?     And  would  you  still  sit  down  in  your  synagogues, 
collecting  your  ordinary  assemblies,  and  reading  your  sacred 
volumes  in  security,  and  explaining  whatever  is  not  quite 
clear,  and  devoting  all  your  time  and  leisure  with  long  discus- 
sions  to  the   phuosophy  of  your  ancestors  ?     Nay :   rather 
shaking  off  all  these  ideas,  you  would  gird  yourselves  up  for 
the  preservation  of  yourselves,  and  of  your  parents,  and  of 
your  children,  and,  if  one  must  tell  the  plain  truth,  of  your 
possessions  and  treasures,  to  save  them  from  being  utterly 
destroyed.    And,  indeed,  I  myself,  am,"  said  he,  **  all  the 
evils  which  I  have  just  enumerated  :  I  am  a  whirlwind,  I  am 
war,  and  deluge,  and  thunderbolt,  and  the  calamity  of  fkmine, 
and  the  misery  of  pestilence,  and  an  earthquake  which  shakes 
and  orertbrovrs  wksLt  stood  firm  before,  not  being  merely  the 
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name  of  a  necessi^  of  fate,  but  actual,  visible  poller,  standiug 
close  to  you." 

What  then  can  we  say  that  a  man  who  says,  or  who  merely 
thinks  such  things  as  these,  is  ?  Is  he  not  an  evil  of  an 
extraordinary  nature?  He  surely  must  be  some  foreign 
calamity,  brought  from  over  the  sea,  or  from  some  other 
world,  since  he,  a  man  in  every  respect  miserable,  has  dared 
to  compare  himself  to  the  all- blessed  God.  We  must  like- 
wise add,  that  he  is  daring  here  to  utter  blasphemies  against 
the  suD,  and  the  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars,  whenever 
anything  which  had  been  looked  for  according  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  either  does  not  happen  at  all,  or  is  brought  about 
with  difficulty ;  if,  for  instance,  the  summer  causes  too  much 
heat,  or  the  winter  too  excessive  a  (!old,  or  if  the  spring  or 
autumn  were  unseasonable,  so  that  the  one  were  to  become 
barren  and  unfiniitful,  and  the  other  to  be  prolific  only  in 
diseases. 

Therefore,  giving  all  imaginable  license  to  an  unbridled 
mouth  and  abusivo  toague,  such  a  man  will  reproach  the  stars 
as  not  bringing  their  customary  tribute,  all  but  claiming  for 
the  things  of  earth  the  reverence  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  for  himself  above  them  all,  in  proportion  as  he, 
as  being  a  man,  looks  upon  himself  as  superior  to  the  other 
animals. 

XLX.  Such  men  then  are  classed  by  us  as  the  veiy  teachers 
of  vain  opinion.  Let  us  now  in  turn  look  at  their  followers 
by  themselves.  These  men  are  always  laying  plots  against 
the  practisers  of  virtue,  and  when  they  see  them  labouring  to 
make  their  own  life  pure  with  guileless  truth,  and  to  exhibit 
it,  as  one  may  say,  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  sun,  as 
able  to  stand  inspection,  they  endeavour  by  deceit,  or  even  by 
open  violence,  to  hinder  them,  tiying  to  drive  them  into  the 
sunless  country  of  impious  men,  which  is  occupied  by  deep 
night,  and  endless  darkness,  and  ten  thousand  tribes  of 
images,  and  appearances,  and  dreams,  and  then,  having  thrust 
them  down  thither,  they  compel  them  to  fall  down  and 
worship  them  as  masters. 

For  we  look  upon  the  practiser  of  virtue  as  the  sun,  since 
the  one  gives  light  to  our  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  soul:  and  the  education  which  such  a 
man  uses  we  look  upon  as  the  moon,  for  the  use  of  eacb  ia 
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most  pure  and  most  useful  in  the  night ;  and  the  brethren  are 
thoso  virtuous  reasonings  which  are  the  offspring  of  instruct 
t  ion,  and  of  a  soul  devoted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  all  of 
which  make  straight  the  right  path  of  life,  and  which  they, 
therefore,  bj  all  kinds  of  wary  and  cunning  wrestlings,  seek  to 
overcome,  and  to  trip  up,  and  overthrow,  and  break  the  neck 
of,  because  thej  have  determined  neither  to  think  nor  to  say 
anvthing  sound  themselves. 

For  this  reason  his  father  rebukes  this  intractable  youth 
(I  do  not  mean  Jacob,  but  right  reason,  which  is  older  even 
than  he),  saying,  "  What  is  this  dream  which  thou  hast 
dreamt  ?**  but  thou  hast  not  seen  any  dream  at  all ;  hast  thou 
fancied  that  things  which  are  free  by  nature  are  to  be  of  ne- 
cessity slaves  to  human  things,  and  that  things  which  are 
iiilers  are  to  become  subjects?  and,  what  is  more  paradoxical 
still,  subject,  not  to  anything  else  but  to  the  very  things  which 
they  govern  ?  and  to  be  the  slaves  of  no  other  things  except 
those  very  things  which  are  their  own  slaves  ?  unless  indeed 
a  change  of  all  established  things  to  their  direct  contraries  is 
to  take  place,  by  the  power  of  God,  who  is  able  to  effect  all 
things,  and  to  move  what  is  immovable,  and  to  fix  what  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  agitation. 

Since  on  what  principle  can  you  be  angry  with  or  reproach 
a  man  who  sees  a  vision  in  his  sleep  ?  For  he  will  say»  I  did 
not  see  it  intentionally,  why  do  you  bring  accusations  against 
me,  for  errors  which  I  have  not  committed  from  any  deliberate 
purpose  ?  I  have  related  to  you  what  fell  upon  me  and  made 
an  impression  on  my  mind  suddenly,  and  without  my  desiring 
it.  But  the  present  question  is  not  about  dreams,  but  about 
things  which  resemble  dreams ;  which,  to  those  whose  minds 
gre  not  highly  purified  appear  great,  and  beautiful,  and  de* 
sirable  things ;  while  they  are,  in  reality,  trifling,  and  obscure, 
and  deserving  of  ridicule,  in  the  eyes  of  honest  judges  of  the 
truth. 

XX.  Shall  I  then,  says  he,  I,  that  is  to  say,  right  reason, 
come  to  you  ?  And  shall  the  soul,  which  is  both  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  company  devoted  to  learning  virtuous  in- 
struction, also  come  to  thee  ?  And  are  the  offspring  of  us  too 
to  come  likewise  ?  And  are  we  all  to  stand  in  a  row,  laying 
aside  all  our  former  dignity,  and  holding  up  our  hands  and 
praving  to  thee  ?    And  are  we  then  to  prostrate  ourselves  on 
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the  ground,  and  endeavour  to  propitiate  and  adore  thee  ?  But 
may  the  sun  never  shine  upon  such  transactions^  since  deep 
darkness  is  suited  to  evil  deeds,  and  brilliant  light  to  good 
deeds. 

And  what  could  be  a  greater  evil  than  for  pride,  that 
deceiver  and  beguiler,  to  be  praised  and  admired,  instead  of 
sincere  and  honest  simplicity  ?  And  it  is  with  great  proprie^ 
that  the  statement  is  added,  "  And  his  father  took  notice  oi 
his  words/*  For  it  is  the  occupation  of  a  soul  which  is  not 
young,  nor  barren,  nor  wholly  unfruitful,  but  rather  of  one 
which  is  really  older  and  able  to  beget  offspring,  to  cohabit 
with  prudent  caution,  and  to  despise  and  overlook  nothing 
whatever,  but  to  have  a  reverential  fear  of  the  power  of  God, 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  and  which  we  cannot  overcome ; 
and  tx)  look  all  round  to  see  what  its  very  end  shall  be. 

For  this  reason  they  say,  that  the  sister  of  Moses  also  (and 
she  is  called  Hope  by  us.  when  speaking  in  a  figurative  man- 
ner) was  contemplated  at  a  distance  by  the  sacred  scriptures, 
inasmuch  as  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  end  of  life,  hoping 
that  some  good  fortune  might  befall  her,  sent  by  the  Giver  of  all 
good  from  above,  from  heaven ;  for  it  has  often  happened  that 
many  persons,  after  having  taken  long  voyages,  and  having 
sailed  over  a  great  expanse  of  sea  with  a  fair  wind,  and  with- 
out any  danger,  have  suddenly  been  shipwrecked  in  the 
harbour  itself,  when  they  have  been  on  the  very  point  of  cast- 
ing anchor;  and  many  persons  too,  who  have  successfully 
come  to  the  end  of  formidable  wars  of  long  duration,  and 
have  come  off  unwounded  so  as  never  to  have  received  even 
a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  skiu,  but  to  have  escaped  whole 
and  entire  as  if  tbey  had  only  been  at  some  popular  assembly 
or  national  festival,  having  returned  home  with  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness, have  been  plotted  against  in  their  houses  by  those 
who,  of  all  the  world,  least  ought  to  have  done  so ;  being,  a$ 
the  proverb  says,  like  oxen  slain  in  their  stall. 

XXI.  As  these  unexpected  events,  which  no  one  could  ever 
have  anticipated,  do  frequently  happen  in  this  manner  and 
overthrow  people,  so  also  do  they  often  drive  the  powers  of  the 
soul  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  proper  one,  and  drag  it  in  an 
opposite  way,  according  to  their  power,  and  compel  ii  to  change 
its  course:  for  what  man,  who  has  ever  descended  into  the  arena 
of  life,  has  come  off  without  a  fall  ?    And  who  is  there  who  has 
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never  been  tripped  up  in  that  contest  ?  He  is  happy  who  hah 
not  often  been  so.  And  for  whom  has  not  fortune  laid  snares, 
blowing  upon  him  at  intervals,  and  collecting  its  strength,  that 
it  may  twine  itself  ai'ound  him.  and  speedily  carry  him  off 
before  its  adversary  is  ready  for  the  contest?  Do  we  not  know, 
that  some  persons  have  come  from  infancy  to  old  age  who  have 
never  been  sensible  of  any  irregularity,  whether  it  be  from  the 
happy  condition  of  their  nature,  or  from  the  care  of  those  who 
brought  them  up  and  educated  them,  or  owing  to  both  circum* 
stances  ?  But  then,  being  filled  with  profound  peace  in  them- 
selves, which  is  real  peace,  and  the  archetypal  model  of  that 
which  exists  in  cities,  and  being  considered  happy  on  that 
account,  because  they  have  never  had  a  notion,  not  even  in  a 
dream,  of  the  intestine  war  which  arises  from  the  violence  of 
the  passions,  and  which  is  the  most  piteous  of  all  wars,  have  at 
last,  at  the  very  close  of  their  lives,  run  on  shore  and  made 
shipwreck,  either  through  some  intemperance  of  language  or 
some  insatiable  gluttony,  or  some  incontinent  licentiousness  of 
the  parts  below  the  belly.     For  some,  while — 

"  Still  on  the  threshold  of  extreme  old  age," 

Have  admired  the  youthful,  unhonoured,  detestable,  and  dis- 
graceful life  of  debauchees  ;  and  othei*s  have  given  in  to 
the  cunning,  and  wicked,  and  calumnious,  and  desperate  way 
of  life  of  others,  pursuing  the  first  fruits  of  a  quarrelsome 
curiosity,  when  they  ought  rather  to  have  discarded  such  habits 
now,  even  if  they  had  been  familiar  to  them. 

For  which  reason  one  ought  to  propitiate  God,  and  to  suppli- 
cate him  perse veringly,  that  he  will  not  pass  by  our  miserable 
race,  but  that  he  will  allow  his  saving  mercy  to  be  everlast- 
indv  shown  towards  us  ;  for  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
tasted  unalloyed  peace  to  be  prevented  from  glutting  them- 
selves with  it. 

XXII.  But,  come  now,  this  hunger  is  a  lighter  evil  than 
thirst,  inasmuch  as  it  has  love  and  desire  for  its  comforters  ; 
but  when,  through  the  desire  of  driuking,  it  is  necessary  to 
to  satisfv  one's  self  with  that  other  fountain,  the  water  of 
which  is  dirty  and  unwholesome,  then  it  is  indispensable  for 
the  drinkers,  being  filled  with  a  bitter-sweet  pleasure,  to  live 
Ml  unenv  able  life,  betaking  themselves  to  pernicious  things 
M8  though  ihejr  were  advantageous,  from  ignorance  of  what  is 
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really  desirable.  But  the  impetuous  course  of  these  evils  is 
most  grievous  when  the  irrational  powers  of  the  soul  attack 
the  powers  of  the  reason  and  get  the  better  of  them ;  for  as  long 
as  the  herds  of  oxen  obey  their  drivers,  and  the  flocks  obey 
their  shepherds,  and  the  goats  obey  the  goatherds,  the  herds 
and  all  belonging  to  them  go  on  well ;  but  when  the  herds- 
men who  are  appointed  to  look  after  the  cattle  become  weaker 
than  the  beasts  committed  to  their  care,  then  everything  goes 
%vrong,  and  instead  of  regularity  there  arises  irregularity,  and 
disorder  in  the  place  of  order,  and  confusion  instead  of  steadi- 
ness, and  disturbance  in  the  place  of  good  arrangement,  since 
there  is  no  longer  any  lawfiil  superintending  power  properly 
established ;  for  if  there  had  been  such  a  thing,  it  would  have 
been  destroyed  before  this  time. 

What  then  ?  Do  we  not  think  that  even  in  ourselves  there 
is  a  herd  of  irrational  cattle,  inasmuch  as  the  irrational  multi- 
tude of  the  soul  is  deprived  of  reason,  and  that  the  shepherd 
is  the  governing  mind  ?  But  as  long  as  that  is  vigorous  and 
competent  to  act  as  the  manager  of  the  herd,  eveiything  goes 
on  in  a  just,  and  prosperous,  and  advantageous  manner ;  but 
when  any  weakness  or  want  of  power  supenenes  to  the  king, 
then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  subjects  also  labour  with  a 
like  inflrmity ;  and  when  they  most  completely  seem  to  be 
in  enjoyment  of  liberty,  then  diey  are  a  prize,  lying  most  en- 
tirely ready  for  any  one  who  pleases  to  contend  for  it  to  seize ; 
for  the  natural  course  is  for  anarchy  to  be  treacherous,  and  for 
government  to  be  salutary,  especially  in  a  state  where  law  and 
Justice  are  honoured.  And  this  is  such  a  state  as  is  consistent 
with  reason. 

XXIII.  We  have  now,  then,  spoken  with  sufficient  accuracy 
about  the  dreams  of  vain  opinion.  Now,  the  different  species 
of  gluttony  are  conversant  about  drinking  and  eating.  But  the 
one  has  no  need  of  any  great  variety,  while  the  other  requires  a 
countless  number  of  seasonings  and  sauces.  These  things, 
then,  are  referred  to  two  managers.  The  matters  relating  to 
excessive  drinking  are  referred  to  the  chief  butler,  and  those 
which  belong  to  luxurious  eating  to  the  chief  baker.  Now 
these  men  are,  with  excessive  propriety,  recorded  to  have  seen 
visions  of  dreams  in  one  night;  for  they,  each  of  them, 
labour  to  gratify  the  same  need  of  their  master,  providing  not 
simple, food,  but  such  as  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  a.id 
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extraordinary  gratification;  and  each  of  them,  separately* 
labours  about  half  the  food,  but  the  two  together  are  employed 
about  the  whole,  and  the  one  part  draws  on  the  other;  for 
men  when,  they  have  eaten,  immediately  desire  drink ;  and 
men  who  have  drunk  immediately  wish  to  eat ;  so  that  it  is 
in  no  slight  degree  on  this  account  that  a  vision  is  ascribed  to 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  Therefore  the  chief  butler  has 
the  office  of  ministering  to  the  appetite  for  wine,  and  the  chief 
baker  to  the  voiiicity. 

And  each  ol  them  sees  in  his  vision  what  relates  to  his  own 
business:  the  one  sees  wine  and  the  plant  which  engenders 
wine,  namely  the  vine;  the  other  sees  white  bread  lying  on 
dishes,  and  himself  serving  up  the  dishes.* 

Now  perhaps  it  may  be  proper  first  of  ail  to  examine  the  first 
dream.  And  it  is  as  follows : — **  In  my  sleep  there  was  a  vine 
before  me;  and  on  the  vine  were  three  branches,  and  it 
dourished  and  brought  forth  shoots,  and  there  were  on  it  ripe 
bunches  of  grapes.  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand,  and 
I  took  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  pressed  it  into  the  cup,  and  I 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh  s  hand.'^f  He  speaks  here  in  an 
admirable  manuer,  and  the  expression,  "  in  my  sleep,"*  is  quite 
correct.  For,  in  real  truth,  he  who  follows  not  so  much  the 
inebriety  which  arises  from  wine  as  that  which  proceeds  from 
folly,  being  indignant  at  an  upright  and  wakeful  position,  like 
people  asleep,  is  thrown  down  and  relaxed,  and  shuts  the  eyes 
of  his  soul,  not  being  able  either  to  see  or  to  hear  anything 
which  is  worthy  of  being  seen  or  of  being  heard.  And  being 
overthrown,  he  goes  on  a  blind  and  guideless  ([  will  not  say 
path,  but  pathless)  way  through  life,  being  pricked  with  thorns 
and  briars ;  and  sometimes  too  he  falls  down  steep  places,  and 
tumbles  down  upon  other  people,  so  as  to  hurt  both  them  and 
himself  in  a  pitiable  manner.  But  the  deep  and  Ions-enduring 
sleep  in  which  every  wicked  man  is  held,  removes  all  true  con- 
ceptions, and  fills  the  mind  with  all  kinds  of  false  images,  and 
unsubstantial  visions,  persuading  it  to  embrace  what  is  shameful 
as  praiseworthy.  For  at  one  time  it  dreams  of  grief  as  joy,  and 
does  not  perceive  that  it  is  looking  at  the  vine,  the  plant  of 
folly  and  error.  '*  For,"  says  the  chief  butler,  *'  the  vine  was 
before  me,"  the  desired  object  was  before  him  who  desired  it, 
wickedness  was  before  the  wicked  man :  which  we,  foolish  men 
•  Oenmlt  xL  16.  t  Oeneas  xl.  9. 
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that  we  are,  cultivate,  without  being  aware  that  we  ave  doing  so 
to  our  own  ii^uiy,  the  fruit  of  which  we  eat  and  drink,  claaiing 
it  under  both  species  of  food,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  wa 
appropriate,  not  for  one  half  the  evils  that  affect  us  for  the 
whole  of  our  complete  and  entire  misfortunes. 

XXIV.  But  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  ignorant  that  the  intoxi- 
cation which  proceeds  from  the  vine  does  not  affect  all  who 
indulge  in  it  in  a  similar  manner,  but  very  often  affects  different 
people  in  contrary  ways,  so  that  it  makes  some  better  and  others 
worse  than  they  are  naturally.  For  in  the  case  of  some  men, 
it  relaxes  the  sternness  and  moroseness  of  their  character,  and 
relieves  them  of  their  cares,  and  assuages  their  anger  and  their 
sorrow,  and  brings  their  dispositions  into  a  milder  mood,  and 
makes  their  souls  placable.  But  of  others  again,  it  cherishes 
the  angry  passions,  and  binds  their  pains  firmly,  and  excites 
their  feelings  of  love,  and  stimulates  their  rudeness ;  rendering 
their  mouth  talkative,  their  tongue  unbridled,  emancipating 
their  external  senses  from  all  restraint,  rendering  their  passions 
furious,  and  their  whole  mind  violent  and  excited  towards  every 
object. 

So  that  the  condition  of  the  men  first-mentioned  appears  tp 
resemble  an  untroubled  calm  in  fine  weather,  or  a  waveless 
tranquillity  at  sea,  or  a  most  peaceful  and  steady  state  of 
afi&drs  in  a  city.  But  the  condition  of  those  whom  I  have  last 
described,  is  more  like  a  violent  and  unremitting  gale,  or  a  sea 
tossed  by  a  storm  into  vast  billows,  or  a  sedition,  an  evil  more 
fearful  than  even  interminable  and  irreconcileable  war. 

Therefore  of  these  two  banquet  parties,  the  one  is  filled 
with  laughter,  with  men  promising  amusement,  and  hoping  for 
good  fortune,  and  enjoying  cheerfulness,  and  pleasant  language, 
and  mirth,  and  joy,  and  freedom  from  anxiety ;  but  the  other  it 
full  of  melancholy,  and  seriousness,  and  downcast  looks,  and 
offences,  and  reproaches,  and  wounds ;  of  men  gnashing  their 
teeth,  looking  fiercely  at  one  another,  barking,  strangling  one 
another,  contending  with  one  another  in  every  conceivable  way, 
mutilating  one  another's  ears  and  noses,  and  whatever  parts  of 
the  body  they  can  reach,  displanng  the  intoxication  of  their 
whole  life  and  their  drunkenness  in  this  unholy  contest,  with 
every  kind  of  unseemly  behaviour. 

XXV.  It  would  therefore  be  naturally  consistent  to  consider 
lext  that  the  vine  is  the  svmbol  of  two  thin%&;  <^l<!^\L^^«s^^^ 
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mirth.  '  And  each  of  these  two,  though  it  is  indicated  hj  manj 
circumstances,  we  will  explain  in  a  few  words,  to  aroid  pro- 
lixity. When  anj  one  leading  us  along  the  road,  desertea  hj 
the  passions  and  by  acts  of  wickedness,  the  road,  that  is,  of 
philosophj,  has  led  right  reason  to  a  height,  and  placed  it  like 
a  scout  upon  a  watch-tower,*  and  has  commanded  it  to  look 
around,  and  to  survey  the  whole  country  of  virtue,  and  to  see 
whether  it  be  blessed  with  a  deep  soil,  and  rich,  and  productive 
of  herbage  and  of  fruit,  since  deep  soil  is  good  to  cause  the 
learning  which  has  been  sown  in  it  to  increase,  and  to  make  the 
doctrines  which  have  been  planted  in  it,  and  which  have  grown 
to  trees,  to  form  solid  trunks,  or  whether  it  be  of  a  contrary 
character;  and  also  to  examine  into  actions,  as  one  might 
into  cities,  and  see  whether  they  are  strongly  fortified,  or 
whether  they  are  defenceless  and  deprived  of  all  the  security 
which  might  be  afforded  by  walls  around  them. 

Also  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  whether 
they  are  considerable  in  numbers  and  in  valour,  or  whether 
their  courage  is  weak  and  their  numbers  scanty,  the  two  causes 
acting  reciprocally  on  one  another.  Then  because  we  were 
not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  trunk  of  wisdom,  we 
cut  off  one  branch  and  one  bunch  of  gr8.pes,  and  carried  it  with 
us  as  a  most  undeniable  proof  of  our  joy,  and  a  burden  very 
easy  to  be  borne,  wishing  to  display  at  the  same  time  the 
branch  and  the  fruit  of  excellence  to  those  who  are  gifted  with 
acuteness  of  mental  sight,  to  show  them,  that  is,  the  strongly- 
shooting  and  grape-bearing  vine. 

XXVI.  They  then  verj'  fairly  compare  this  vine  of  which 
we  were  only  able  to  take  a  part,  to  happiness.  And  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  bears  his  testimony  in  favour  of  my  view 
of  the  matter,  who  speaking  under  divine  inspiration  has  said, 
*•  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  Almighty  is  the  house  of  Israel."* 
Now  Israel  is  the  mind  inchned  to  the  contemplation  of  God 
and  of  the  world ;  for  the  name  Israel  is  interpreted,  "  seeing 
God,"  and  the  abode  of  the  mind  is  the  whole  soul ;  and  this 
is  the  most  sacred  vineyard,  bearing  as  its  fruit  the  divine 
shoot,  virtue :  thus  thinking  well  {rh  ti  f  ^ovi A)  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  joy  (luf  ^o<fu^),  being  a  great  and  brilliant 
thing  so  that,  says  Moses,  even  God  himself  does  not  disdain 
to  exhibit  it ;  and  most  especially  at  that  time  when  the 
*  Kombers  ziii.  18.  f  laaUh  v«  7. 
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human  race  is  departing  from  its  sinSf  and  inclining  and  bend- 
ing its  steps  towards  justice,  following  of  its  own  accord  tho 
laws  and  institutions  of  nature. 

"  For,"  says  Moses,  **  the  Lord  thy  God  will  return,  that  he 
may  rejoice  in  thee  for  thy  good  as  he  rejoiced  in  thy  &thers, 
if  thou  wilt  hear  Lis  voice  to  keep  all  his  commandments  and 
his  ordinances  and  his  judgments  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  this  law.'**  Who  could  implant  in  man  a  desire  for 
virtue  and  excellence,  more  strongly  than  is  here  done  ?  Dost 
thou  wish,  says  the  scripture,  0  mind,  that  God  should  rejoice? 
Do  thou  rejoice  in  virtue  thyself,  and  bring  no  costly  offering, 
(for  what  need  has  God  of  anything  of  thine  ?)  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  receive  with  joy  all  Uie  good  things  which  he 
bestows  upon  thee ;  for  he  rejoices  in  giving,  when  they  who 
receive  are  worthy  of  his  grace ;  unless  you  think  that  those 
men  who  live  blameably  may  l)e  justly  said  to  make  God 
indignant  and  to  excite  his  anger,  but  that  those  who  live  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner  do  not  make  him  rejoice. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  to 
fathers  and  mothers,  our  mortal  parents,  as  the  virtues  of 
their  childreu,  even  though  they  may  be  in  want  of  numbers 
of  necessary  things;  And  does  not  the  excellence  of  these 
aforesaid  persons  in  like  manner  rejoice  the  Creator  of  the 
universe,  who  is  in  no  want  of  anything  whatever  ?  Do  thou 
therefore,  0  mind,  having  learnt  how  mighty  a  thing  the 
anger  of  God  is,  and  how  great  a  good  the  joy  of  God  is,  do 
not  do  anything  worthy  to  excite  his  anger  to  thy  own  de- 
struction, but  study  only  such  things  as  may  be  the  means  oi 
your  pleasing  God.  And  you  will  find  these  actions  to  be  not 
the  making  of  long  and  unusual  journeys,  nor  the  passing  over 
unnavigable  seas,  or  wandering  without  stopping  to  take  breath 
to  the  furthest  boundaries  of  earth  and  sea :  for  good  actions 
do  not  dwell  at  a  distance  and  have  not  been  banished  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  habitable  world,  but,  as  Moses  says,  good 
is  situated  near  you,  and  is  planted  along  with  you,  being 
united  to  you  in  three  necessary  parts,  in  the  heart,  in  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  hands :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mind,  in  the 
speech,  and  in  the  actions ;  since  it  is  necessary  to  think  and 
to  say,  and  to  do  good  things,  which  are  made  perfect  by  a 
union  of  good  design,  good  execution,  and  good  language. 

*  Deutferonomy  xzz.  9. 
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XXVII.  I  saj  therefore  to  him  whose  occupation  is'tb 
gratify  one  description  of  gluttony,  the  fondness  for  drinking, 
uamelj  to  the  chief  butler,  *'  Why  are  jou  labouring  hard,  O 
uuhappj  man  ?     For  vou  think  that  jou  are  preparing  plea- 
sant things  to  give  delight,  but  in  reality  jou  are  kindling  -a 
flame  of  folly  and  intemperance,  and  contributing  great  and 
abundant  quantities  of  fuel  to  it.**    But  perhaps  he  may  reply, 
do  not  blame  me  precipitately  before  you  have  considered  my 
case ;  I  was  appointed  to  pour  out  wine,  not  indeed  for  a  man 
who  was  endowed   with  temperance,  and   piety,  and  all  the 
other  virtues,  but  for  a  violent,  and  intemperate,  and  unjust 
master,  one  who  was  very  proud  in  his  impiety,  and  who 
dared  once  to  say,  **  I  do  not  know  the  Lord  ;***  so  that  I  very 
naturally  studied  what  would  afford  him  gratification :  and  do 
not  wonder  that  (lod  is  deli<^hted  with  one  thing,  and  the 
mind   which   is   hostile  to  God,  namely  Pharaoh,  with  the 
contrary. 

Who  then  is  the  chief  butler  of  God?  The  priest  who 
offers  libations  to  him,  the  truly  great  high  priest,  who,  having 
received  a  draught  of  everlasting  graces,  offers  himself  in 
return,  pouring  in  an  entire  libation  full  of  unmixed  wine. 

You  see  that  there  are  differences  between  butlers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  differences  existing  between  those  whom  they 
are  waiting  on  ;  on  this  account  J,  the  butler  of  Pharaoh,  who 
exerts  his  stiff-necked,  and  in  all  respects  intemperate 
reason,  in  the  direction  of  indulgences  of  his  passions,  am  a 
eunuch,  having  had  all  the  generative  parts  of  my  soul 
removed,  and  being  compelled  to  migrate  from  the  apartments 
of  the  men,  and  am  a  fugitive  also  from  the  women *s  chambers, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  neither  male  nor  female ;  nor  am  I  able  to 
disseminate  seed  nor  to  receive  it,  being  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  a  mere  false  coin  o 
human  money,  destitute  of  immortality,  which  is  from  time, 
to  time  kept  alive  by  the  constant  succession  of  children  and 
ofi&pring !  being  also  excluded  from  the  assembly  and  sacred 
meeting  of  the  ])eople,  for  it  is  expressly  forbidden  that  any- 
one who  has  suffered  any  injury  or  mutilation  such  as  I  have 
should  enter  in  thereto.t 

XXVIII.  But  the  high  priest  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  a 
perfect  man,  the  husband  of  a  virgin  (a  most  extraordinary 
*  Exodus  T,  2,  t  Deuteronomy  xziii.  1« 
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statement),  who  has  neyer  heeu  made  a  woman  ;  *but  who  on 
the  contrary,  has  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  the  customs  of 
women  in  regard  to  her  connection  with  her  husband.*  And 
not  only  is  this  man  competent  to  sow  the  seeds  of  unpolluted 
and  virgin  opinions,  but  he  is  also  the  father  of  sacred 
reasonings,  some  of  which  are  overseers  and  superintendents 
of  the  a&iirs  of  nature,  such  as  Eleazar  and  Ithamar ;  others 
are  ministers  of  the  worship  of  God,  earnestly  occupied  in 
kindling  and  burning  up  the  flame  of  heaven  ;  for,  as  they  are 
always  uttering  discourses  relating  to  holiness,  they  cause  it  to 
shine,  bringing  forth  the  most  divine  kind  of  piety  like  fire 
from  a  flint ;  and  the  being  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  guide 
and  father  of  those  men  is  no  insignificant  part  of  the  sacred 
assembly,  but  he  is  rather  the  pei^son  without  whom  the  duly 
convened  assembly  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  could  never  be 
collected  together  at  all ;  he  is  the  president,  the  chairman,  the 
creator  of  it,  who,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  being,  is  able 
by  himself  alone  to  consider  and  to  do  everything. 

He,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  others,  is  insignificant  in 
point  of  number,  but  when  he  is  looked  at  by  himself  he  be- 
comes numerous  ;  he  is  a  tribunal,  an  entire  council,  the  whole 
people,  a  complete  multitude,  the  entire  race  of  mankind, 
or  rather,  if  one  is  to  speak  the  real  truth,  he  is  a  sort  of 
nature  bordering  on  God,  inferior  indeed  to  him,  but  superior 
to  man  ;  *'  for  when,"  the  scripture  says,  *'  the  high  priest  goes 
into  the  Holv  of  Holies  he  will  not  be  a  man.'^f  What  then 
will  be  be  if  he  is  not  a  man?  Will  he  be  God?  I  would 
not  venture  to  say  that  (for  the  chief  prophet,  jMoses,  did 
receive  the  inheritance  of  this  name  while  he  was  still  in- 
Egypt  being  called  *'  the  god  of  Pharaoh  ;'*)^  nor  again  is  he 
roan,  but  ho  touches  both  these  extremities  a?  if  he  touched 
both  the  feet  and  the  head. 

XXIX.  So  now  one  kind  of  vine,  which  has  been  assigned 
as  the  portion  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  intoxication  which 
arises  from  it,  namely  unmingled  goodness  of  counsel,  and  the 
cup*bearer  too  who  drew  the  wine  from  the  divine  goblet, 
which  God  himself  has  filled  ^^^ith  virtues  up  to  the  lip,  has 
been  explained ;  but  the  other  kind,  that  of  folly,  and  grief, 
and  drunkenness,  is  also  already  depicted  in  a  fashion  but  in 
another  character,  by  other  expressions  which  are  used  in  the 
G^nesij  xviii.  11.         f  Leriticua  xvi.  17.        X  ^S^'^^'^s^^^^'^^ 
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greater  oBinticle ;  "  for/*  says  the  scripture,  *'  their  yine  is  of 
the  vine  of  Sodom  and  their  tendrils  are  of  the  vine  of  Gomor- 
rah ;  their  grapes  are  the  grapes  of  gall ;  their  bunches  are  full 
of  bitterness  itself.  Their  wine  is  the  madness  of  dragons  and. 
the  incurable  fury  of  asps."* 

You  see  here  what  great  effects  are  produced  bj  the  drunk- 
enness of  follj:  bitterness,  an  evil  disposition,  exceeding 
gall,  excessive  anger,  implacability,  a  biting  and  treacherous 
disposition.  The  lawgiver  most  emphatically  asserts  the 
branch  of  the  vine  of  folly  to  be  in  Sodom ;  and  the  name 
Sodom,  being  interpreted,  means  "blindness,'*  or  "barrenness;** 
since  folly  is  a  thing  which  is  blind,  and  also  barren  of  all 
good  things  ;  though,  nevertheless,  some  people  have  been  so 
greatly  influenced  by  it  as  to  measure,  and  weigh,  and  count 
everything  with  reference  to  themselves  alone. 

Gomorrah,  being  interpreted,  means  **  measure ;"  but  Moses 
conceived  that  God  was  the  standard  of  weight,  and  measure, 
and  number,  in  the  universe,  but  he  had  not  the  same  opinion 
of  the  human  mind.  And  he  shows  this  in  the  following 
passage,  where  he  says,  *'  There  shall  not  be  in  thy  sack  one 
weight,  and  another  weight,  a  great  and  a  small ;  there  shall 
not  be  in  thy  house  one  measure,  and  another  measure,  a  great 
and  a  small ;  thy  weight  shall  be  a  true  and  just  one.'*  But 
a  true  and  just  measure  is,  to  conceive  that  it  is  the  only  just 
God  alone  who  measures  and  weighs  everything,  and  who  has 
circumscribed  the  nature  of  the  universe  with  numbers,  and 
limitations,  and  boundaries.  But  it  is  unjust  and  false  to  ima- 
gine that  these  things  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
human  mind.  But  the  eunuch  and  chief  butler  of  Pharaoh, 
liaving  beheld  the  plant  generative  of  folly,  namely,  the  vine, 
adds  besides  to  his  delineation  there  stocks,  that  he  may  signify 
the  three  extremities  of  error  according  to  the  three  different 
times  ;  for  a  root  is  equivalent  to  extremity. 

XXX.  When,  therefore,  folly  has  overshadowed  and  occu- 
pied the  whole  soul,  and  when  it  has  left  no  portion  of  it 
unoccupied  or  free,  it  not  only  compels  it  to  commit  such 
errors  as  are  remediable,  but  such  also  as  are  irremediable. 
Now  those  which  admit  of  a  remedy  are  set  down  as  the 
easiest  and  the  first ;  but  those  which  are  irremediable  are 
altogether  terrible,  and  are  the  last  of  all,  being  so  (slt  analo* 

'  Deuteronomj  zudL  82.  t  D«uterQxiQniy  zxv.  18. 
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•govts  to  roots..  And  as,  in  my  notions,  wisdom  begins  to  benefit 
a  man  in  small  matters,  and  ends  at  last  in  the  absolute 
perfection  of  all  well-doing,  so,  in  the  same  manner  folly,  con- 
straining the  soul  from  above  and  leading  it  away  from  instruo- 
tion  by  small  degrees,  establishes  it  at  last  at  a  long  distance 
from  right  reason,  and  finally  leads  it  to  the  extreme  point, 
and  utterly  overthrows  it. 

And  the  dream  showed  that  after  the  roots  appeared  the 
vine  flourished  and  put  forth  shoots  and  bore  fruit ;  for,  says 
the  chief  butler.  "It  was  flourishing  and  bearing  shoots, 
around  which  were  bunches  of  grapes.'**  The  foolish  man  is 
accustomed  to  display  barrenness,  and  never  to  put  forth  even 
leaves,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  withered  all  his  life  ;  for  what  could 
be  a  greater  evil  than  folly  flourishing  and  bearing  fruit  ?  But, 
says  he,  *'  the  <:up  of  Pharaoh,'*  the  vessel  which  is  the  receptacle 
of  folly  and  drunkenness,  and  of  the  ceaseless  intoxication  of 
life,  **  is  in  my  hand  ;**  an  expression  equivalent  to  saying, 
depends  upon  my  administration,  and  endeavours,  and  powers  ; 
for  without  my  contrivances,  the  passion  will  not  proceed 
rightly  by  its  own  eflbrts ;  for  as  it  is  proper  that  the  reins 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  charioteer,  and  the  rudder  in 
the  hands  of  the  pilot — for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
course  of  the  chariot  and  the  voyage  of  the  vessel  can  pro- 
ceed successfully — so,  also,  the  filling  of  the  goblet  with 
wine  is  in  the  hands  and  depends  upon  the  power  of  him  who 
by  his  art  brings  to  perfection  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  gluttony, 
namely,  satiety  of  wine. 

But  why  has  he  endured  to  boast  in  respect  of  a  matter 
which  deserved  rather  to  be  denied  than  to  be  confessed? 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  not  to  have  confessed  at  all 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  intemperance,  and  not  to  admit  that 
he  increased  the  excitement  of  the  passions  by  wine  in  the 
case  of  the  intemperate  man,  as  being  an  inventor  and  pro- 
ducer of  a  luxurious,  and  debauched,  and  most  disgraceful  way 
of  life.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Folly  boasts  of  those 
things  which  ought  to  be  concealed ;  and  in  this  present  case 
it  prides  itself,  not  only  on  holding  in  its  hands  the  receptacle 
of  the  intemperate  soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  cup  of  wine,  and 
in  showing  it  to  all  men,  but  also  in  pressing  out  the  grapes 

*  G«nena  xL  10. 
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into  it;  tHat  is  to  say,  ia  making  that  which  satisfies  the 
passion,  and  bringing  what  is  concealed  to  light. 

For  as  children  which  require  food,  when  thej  are  about  to 
receive  the  milk,  squeeze  and  press  out  the  breast  of  the 
nurse  that  feeds  them,  so  likewise  does  the  workman  and 
cause  of  intemperance  vigorously  press  the  fountain  from  which 
the  evil  of  abundance  of  wine  pours  forth,  that  he  may  derive 
food  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  from  the  drops  which  are 
squeezed  out 

XXXI.  Such  a  description  then  as  I  have  here  given  may 
be  applied  to  the  man  who  is  made  frantic  by  the  influence  of 
unmixed  wines,  that  he  is  a  drunken,  and  foolish*  and  irremedi- 
able evil.  We  roust  now,  in  turn,  investigate  the  character  of 
the  glutton,  who  is  akin  to  the  drunkard,  and  who  is  a  sworn 
companion  of  all  kinds  of  voracity  and  greediness,  labouring, 
without  any  restraint,  at  the  artificial  gratification  of  his  appe- 
tite. And  yet  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  care  to 
arrive  at  his  true  character ;  for  the  dream  which  was  seen  is 
a  representation  of  his  likeness  very  closely  resembling  him ; 
and  when  we  have  accurately  examined  him,  let  us  look  upon 
him  as  we  would  upon  a  representation  in  a  mirror ;  fbr  '*  I 
thought,**  said  the  chief  cook.  '*  that  I  had  three  baskets  of 
fine  wheaten  loaves  upon  my  head.'  Now,  using  the  word 
**  head  **  in  an  allegorical  manner,  we  mean  by  it  the  dominant 
part  of  the  soul,  that  is,  the  mind,  and  we  say  that  everything 
rests  or  depends  upon  that ;  for  he  once  exclaimed  concerning 
it,  "  All  these  things  were  in  my  charge."  Therefore  when 
he  had  completed  the  preparation  of  these  thinjzs  which  he  had 
devised  against  the  miserable  belly,  he  displayed  himself  also, 
and,  like  a  foolish  man  as  he  was.  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
weighed  down  with  so  great  a  burden,  namely,  the  weight  of 
three  baskets ;  that  is  to  say,  with  three  portions  of  time. 

For  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  pleasure  affirm  that  it 
consists  of  three  times,  of  the  memory  of  past  delights,  and  of 
the  enjoyment  of  those  that  are  present,  and  of  the  hope  of 
what  are  to  come ;  so  that  the  three  baskets  are  likened  unto 
the  three  portions  of  time,  and  the  cakes  upon  the  baskets  to 
those  circumstances  which  are  suitable  to  each  of  the  portions ; 
to  the  recollection  of  past  joys,  to  the  enjoyment  of  present 
pleasures,  to  the  hope  of  future  delights.  And  he  who  carries 
sJ]  these  things  is  likened  unto  the  lover  of  pleasure,  who  has 
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filled  bis  faithless  table,  a  table  destitute  of  all  hospitable  and 
friendly  salt,  not  with  one  kind  of  luxury  only,  but  with  almost 
every  description  and  species  of  intemperance;  and  this  is 
enjoyed  by  king  Pharaoh  alone,  as  if  he  were  sitting  at  a 
public  banquet,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  dispersion,  and  scat* 
tering,  and  defeat,  and  destruction  of  temperance ;  for  the 
name  Pharaoh,  being  interpreted,  means  **  dispersion.'*  And 
it  is  a  magnificent  and  royal  piece  of  conduct  in  him  not  to 
exult  in  the  specious  advantages  of  wisdom,  but  to  pride  him* 
self  on  those  pursuits  of  profligacy  which  it  is  unseemly  to 
mention,  wrecking  himself  on  insatiable  appetite,  and  glutton j, 
and  effeminacy  of  life. 

Therefore  the  birds,  that  is  to  say,  the  chances  which  never 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  conjecture,  coming  from  outward 
quarters  and  hovering  around  him,  will  attack  and  kindle 
every  thing  like  fire,  and  will  destroy  every  thing  with  their 
all-devouring  power,  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  fragment 
left  to  the  bearer  of  the  baskets  for  his  eiijoyment  though  he 
had  hoped  to  proceed  with  his  inventions  and  contrivances,  for 
ever  and  ever  carrying  them  on  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  they 
could  never  be  taken  from  him. 

And  thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  the  victory  and  who 
renders  the  labours  of  the  man  who  is  a  slave  to  his  passions, 
though  ever  so  carefully  carried  out,  still  unproductive  and 
useless,  sending  down  winged  natures  in  an  invisible  manner 
for  their  destruction  and  overthrow.  Therefore,  the  mind, 
being  deprived  of  those  things  which  it  had  made  for  itself, 
having,  as  it  were,  its  neck  cut  through,  will  be  found  head- 
less and  lifeless,  and  like  those  who  are  fixed  to  a  cross,  nailed 
as  it  were  to  the  tree  of  hopeless  and  helpless  ignorance.  For 
as  long  as  none  of  these  things  come  upon  one  which  arrive 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  then  those  acts  which  are  directed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  appear  to  be  successful;  but 
when  such  evils  descend  upon  them  unexpectedly,  they  are 
overthrown,  and  their  maker  is  destroyed  with  them. 

XXXII.  The  dreams,  therefore,  of  those  men  who  divide 
those  things  which  produce  the  taste  according  to  every  species 
of  fuod,  whether  it  be  meat  or  drink,  and  such  as  is  not  neces- 
sary but  superfluous,  and  sought  only  by  the  intemperate,  havs 
l)een  sufficiently  explained.  But  those  of  Pharaoh,  who 
appears  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  these  men  and  over  all 
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the  powers  of  tbe  soul,  must  sow  be  iovestigated  if  we  would 
proceed  in  order  and  consistently  with  our  plan. 

Pharaoh  says,  **  In  my  dream  I  thought  that  I  was  standing 
by  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  seven  oxen  came  up  as  it  were  out 
of  the  river,  of  eminent  plumpness  in  their  flesh,  and  beautiful 
to  the  view,  and  fed  in  the  green  marsh ;  and  behold,  seven 
other  oxen  came  up  out  of  the  river  after  them,  evil  to  look  at 
and  ill-favoured,  and  lean  in  their  flesh,  such  that  I  never  saw 
any  leaner  in  all  Egypt ;  and  the  lean  and  ill-favoured  oxen 
devoured  the  seven  former  oxen  which  were  beautiful,  and 
picked  out,  and  they  entered  into  their  stomachs,  and  still 
their  appearance  remained  ill-favoured,  as  I  have  described  it 
at  first.  And  when  I  had  awoke  I  fell  asleep  again ;  and  again 
I  saw  in  my  dream,  and  as  it  were  seven  ears  of  com  grew  up 
on  one  stalk,  full  and  beautiful.  And  seven  other  ears  of 
com  also  came  up,  lean  and  wind-beaten,  close  to  them,  and 
these  last  seven  ears  did  swallow  up  the  seven  beautiful  and 
full  ears."* 

You  see  now  the  preface  of  the  lover  of  self  who  being  easily 
moved,  and  changeable,  and  fickle,  both  in  his  body  and  soul, 
says,  **  I  thought  that  I  was  standing,"  and  did  not  consider 
that  unchangeableness  and  steadiness  belong  to  God  alone,  and 
to  him  who  is  dear  to  God.  And  the  most  evident  proof  of 
the  unchangeable  power  which  exists  in  him  is  this  world, 
which  is  always  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  condition. 
And  if  the  world  is  immovable  how  can  the  Creator  of  it  be 
any  thing  but  firm  ? 

In  the  second  place  the  sacred  scriptures  are  likewise  most 
infallible  witnesses ;  for  it  is  said  in  them,  where  the  words 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  God,  '*  I  stand  here  and  there, 
before  you  were  dwelling  upon  the  rock,"t  which  is  an  expres- 
sion equivalent  to.  Thus  am  I  who  am  visible  to  you,  and  am 
here :  and  I  am  there  and  everywhere,  filling  all  places,  stand- 
ing and  abiding  in  the  eame  condition,  being  unchangeable, 
before  you  o£  any  one  of  the  objects  of  creation  had  any  exist* 
ence,  being  beheld  upon  the  highest  and  most  ancient  authority 
of  power,  from  which  the  creation  of  all  existing  things  was 
shed  forth,  and  the  stream  of  wisdom  flowed ;  **  for  I  am  he 
who  brought  the  stream  of  water  out  of  tlie  solid  rock,**{  is  said 
in  another  place.     And  Moses  also  bears  witness  to  the  immu- 

•  Qenesis  xli  17.  t  Exodus  xvii.  6.  t  Deut  viii.  15. 
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tabilitj  of  the  Deity,  where  he  says,  **  I  saw  th^  place  where 
the  God  of  Israel  stood ;  ***  intimating  enigmatically  that  he  is 
not  given  to  change  by  speaking  here  of  his  standing,  and  of 
his  being  firmly  established. 

XXXIII.  But  there  is  in  the  Deity  such  an  excessive 
degree  of  stability  and  firmness,  that  he  gave  even  to  the  most 
excellent  natures  a  share  of  his  durability  as  his  most  excel- 
lent possession  :  and  presently  aftenvards  he,  the  most  ancient 
author  of  all  things,  namely  God,  says  that  he  is  about  to  erect 
firmly  his  covenant  full  of  grace  (aud  that  means  his  law  and 
his  word)  in  the  soul  of  the  just  man  as  on  a  solid  foundation, 
which  shall  be  an  image  in  the  likeness  of  God,  when  he  says 
to  Noah,  **  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee.**t  And 
besides  this,  he  also  indicates  two  other  things,  one  that 
justice  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  covenant  of  God, 
the  other  that  other  beings  bestow  gifts  which  are  different 
from  the  persons  who  receive  them  ;  but  God  gives  not  only 
those  gifts,  but  he  gives  also  the  very  persons  who  receive 
them  to  themselves,  for  he  has  given  me  to  myself,  and  every 
linng  being  has  he  given  to  himself;  for  the  expression,  **  1 
will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee,**  is  equivalent  to,  I  will 
give  thee  to  thyself. 

And  all  those  who  are  truly  lovers  of  God  desire  eagerly  to 
escape  from  the  storm  of  multiplied  affairs  and  business  in 
which  there  is  always  tempestuous  weather,  and  rough  sea, 
and  confusion,  and  to  anchor  in  the  calm  and  safe  untroubled 
haven  of  virtue.  Do  you  not  see  what  is  said  about  the  ^ise 
Abraham  who  "  is  standing  before  the  Lord  ?"$  For  when 
was  it  likely  that  the  mind  would  be  able  to  stand,  no  longer 
inclining  to  different  sides  like  the  balance  in  a  scale,  except 
when  it  is  opposite  to  God,  beholding  him  and  being  beheld 
by  him  ?  For  perfect  absence  of  motion  comes  to  it  in  two 
ways,  either  from  beholding  him  with  whom  nothing  can  be 
compared,  because  he  is  not  attracted  by  anything  resembling 

himself,  or  from  being  beheld  by  bim,  because 

which  he  considered  worthy,  the  ruler  has  assigned  to  himself 
alone  as  the  most  excellent  of  beings.  And  indeed  a  divine 
admonition  was  given  in  the  following  terms  to  J^Ioses : 
'  Stand  thou  here  with  me,**§  by  which  injunction  both  these 
•  Exoduf  xxiv.  10.  f  Oenesii  iz.  10. 

^  Genesis  xviii.  2Z  f  Decterooozny  y,  81. 
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thiDgs  appear  to  be  intimated,  first,  the  fact  that  the  good  man 
is  not  moved,  and  secondly,  the  universal  stability  of  the  living 
God. 

XXXIV.  For,  in  real  truth,  whatever  is  akin  or  near  to 
God  is  appropriated  bj  him.  becoming  steady  and  stationary 
by  reason  of  his  unchangeableness ;  and  the  mind,  being  at 
rest,  well  knows  how  great  a  blessing  rest  is,  and  admiring,  its 
own  beauty,  it  conceives  that  eiij^er  it  is  assigned  to  God  alone 
as  his,  or  else  to  that  intermediate  nature  which  is  between 
the  mortal  and  the  immortal  race ;  at  all  events,  it  says,  **  And 
I  stood  in  the  midst  between  the  Lord  and  you,***  not  meaning 
by  these  words  that  he  was  standing  on  his  own  feet,  but 
wishing  to  indicate  that  the  mind  of  the  wise  man,  beinff 
delivered  from  all  storms  and  wars,  and  enjoying  unruffled 
calm  and  profound  peace,  is  superior  indeed  to  man,  but 
inferior  to  God. 

For  the  ordinary  human  mind  is  influenced  by  opinion,  and 
is  thrown  into  confusion  by  any  passing  circumstances  ;  but 
the  other  is  blessed  and  happy,  and  free  from  all  participation 
in  evil.  And  the  good  man  is  on  the  borders,  so  that  one  may 
appropriately  say  that  he  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but  that  he 
touches  the  extremities  of  both,  being  connected  with  the 
mortal  race  by  his  manhood,  and  with  the  immortal  race  by 
his  virtue. 

And  there  is  something  which  closely  resembles  this  in  the 
passage  of  scripture  concerning  the  high  priest ;  •*  For  when,** 
says  the  scripture,  **  he  goes  into  the  holy  of  holies,  he  will 
not  be  a  man  till  he  has  gone  out  again. "f  But  if  at  that 
time  he  is  not  a  man,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  God  either,  but 
a  minister  of  God,  belonging  as  to  his  mortal  nature  to 
creation,  but  as  to  his  immortal  nature  to  the  uncreate  God. 
And  he  is  placed  in  the  middle  class  until  he  again  goes  forth 
among  the  things  which  belong  to  the  body  and  to  the  flesh. 

And  this  is  the  order  of  things  according  to  nature,  when 
the  mind,  being  entirely  occupied  with  divine  love,  bends  its 
course  towards  the  temple  of  God.  and  approaches  it  with  all 
possible  earnestness  and  zeal,  it  becomes  inspired,  and  forgets 
all  other  things,  and  forgets  itself  also.  It  remembers  him 
alone,  and  depends  on  him  alone,  who  is  attended  by  it  as  by 
a  body-guard,  and  who  receives  its  ministrations,  to  whom  it 
*  Deuteronomy  x.  10.  f  Leviticiu  xvL  17. 
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.consecrates  and  offers  up  the  sacred  and  untainted  virtacs. 
But  when  the  inspiration  has  ceased,  and  the  excessive  desire 
has  relaxed,  then  it  returns  from  divine  things  and  becomes  a 
man  again,  mixing  with  human  affairs,  which  were  awaiting 
him  in  the  vestibule,  that  thej  might  cany  him  off  while 
gazing  only  on  the  things  in  them. 

XXXV.  Moses  therefore  describes  the  perfect  man  as  being 
neither  God  nor  man,  but,  as  I  said  before,  something  on  the 
border  between  the  uncreated  and  the  perishable  nature. 
Again,  he  classes  him  who  is  improving  and  advancuig  towards 
perfection  in  the  region  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
meaning  by  *'  the  living  **  those  persons  who  dwell  with  wis- 
dom, and  by  "  the  dead**  those  who  rejoice  in  folly ;  for  it  is 
said  with  respect  to  Aaron,  that  "  He  stood  between  the  dead 
and  the  living,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.'**  For  he  who  is 
making  progress  is  not  reckoned  among  those  who  are  dead 
as  to  the  life  of  virtue,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a  desire  and 
admiration  of  what  is  honourable,  nor  among  those  who  are 
living  in  extreme  and  perfect  prosperity,  for  there  is  still 
something  wanting  to  the  end.  but  he  touches  both  extremes ; 
on  which  account  the  expression,  *'  the  plague  was  stayed/*  is 
veiy  properly  used  rather  than  "  the  plague  ceased ;"  for  in 
those  who  are  pei*fect  the  things  which  break,  and  crush,  and 
destroy  the  soul  cease ;  but  in  those  who  are  advancing  towards 
perfection,  they  are  only  diminished,  as  if  they  were  only  cut 
short  and  checked. 

XXXVI.  Since  then  all  steadiness,  and  stability,  and  the 
abiding  for  ever  in  the  same  place  unchangeably  and  im* 
movably,  is  first  of  all  seen  in  the  living  God.  and  next  in  the 
word  of  the  living  God,  which  he  has  called  his  covenant ; 
and  in  the  third  place  in  the  wise  man,  and  in  the  fourth 
degree  in  him  who  is  advancing  towards  perfection,  what  could 
induce  the  wicked  mind,  which  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  curses, 
to  think  that  it  is  able  to  stand  bv  itself,  while  it  is  in  reality 
borne  about  as  in  a  deluge,  and  dragged  hither  and  thither  by 
the  incessant  eddies  of  things  flowing  io  through  the  dead  and 
agitated  body  ?  *'  For  I  thought,**  says  the  scripture,  **  that 
I  was  standiug  on  the  bank  of  the  river  :*'t  and  by  the  word 
river  we  say  that  speech  is  symbolically  meant,  since  both  these 
things  are  borne  outward,  and  flow  on  with  a  vigorous  and 

*  Nomben  xvi.  4S.  '^  <^K&Meak*£^W% 
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sustained  speed.  And  the  one  is  at  one  time  filled  up  with  a 
great  abundance  of  water,  and  the  other  with  a  quantity  of 
verbs  and  nouns,  and  at  another  time  they  are  both  empty  and 
relaxed,  and  in  a  state  of  quiescence ;  again,  they  are  of  use 
inasmuch  as  the  one  irrigates  the  fields,  and  the  other  fertilizes 
the  souls  of  those  who  receive  it.  And  at  times  they  are  in- 
jurious by  reason  of  overflowing,  as  then  the  one  deluges'  the 
land  on  its  borders,  and  the  other  troubles  and  confuses  the 
reason  of  those  who  do  not  attend  to  it. 

XXXVII.  Therefore  speech  is  compared  to  a  river,  and  the 
nature  of  speech  is  twofold,  the  one  sort  being  better  and  the 
other  worse;  that  is.  the  better  kind  which  does  good,  and 
that  of  necessity  is  the  worse  kind  which  does  harm;  and 
Moses  has  given  most  conspicuous  examples  of  each  kind  to 
those  who  are  able  to  see,  for  he  says,  **  For  a  river  goes  out 
of  Eden  to  water  the  Paradise,  and  from  thence  it  is  divided 
into  four  branches  :*'*  and  by  the  name  Eden  he  means  the 
wisdom  of  the  linng  God,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
Eden  is  "  delight,"  because  I  imagine  wisdom  is  the  delight  of 
God,  and  God  is  the  delight  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  said  also  in 
the  Psalms,  "  Delight  thou  in  the  Lord."t 

And  the  divine  word,  like  a  river,  flows  forth  from  wisdouft 
as  from  a  spring,  in  order  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  celestial 
and  heavenly  shoots  and  plants  of  such  souls  as  love  virtue,  as 
if  they  were  a  paradise.  And  this  sacred  word  is  divided  into 
four  beginnings,  by  which  I  mean  it  is  portioned  out  into  four 
virtues,  each  of  which  is  a  princess,  for  to  be  divided  into  be* 
ginnings,^  does  not  resemble  divisions  of  place,  but  a  kingdom, 
in  order  that  any  one,  after  having  shown  the  virtues  as  boun- 
daries, may  immediately  proceed  to  show  the  wise  man  who 
follows  them  to  be  a  king,  being  elected  as  such,  not  by  men, 
but  bv  the  onlv  free  nature  which  cannot  err,  and  which  can- 
not  be  corrupted;  for  those  who  behold  the  excellence  of 
Abraham  say  unto  him,  **  Thou  art  a  king,  sent  from  God 
among  us  f  *§  proposing  as  a  maxim,  for  those  who  study  philo- 
sophy, that  the  wise  man  alone  is  a  ruler  and  a  king,  and  that 
virtue  is  the  only  irresponsible  authority  and  sovereignty. 

*  Genesis  ii.  10.  t  Psalm  xxzvi.  4. 

t  There  is  an  unaroidable  obscurity  in  the  translation  here.    The 
Greek  word  is  ipx'^^i  which  mc^ans  beginnings,  or  principlesj  and  also 
^overnmeDt*,  %  Q^neaia  xxiVL  Q. 
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XXXVIII.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  followers « of  Moses, 
having  compared  this  speech  to  a  river,  has  said  in  the  Psalms, 
"  The  river  of  God  was  filled  with  water  ;*'*  and  it  is  absurd 
to  give  such  a  title  to  any  of  the  rivers  which  flow  upon  the 
earth.  But  as  it  seems  the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the 
divine  word,  which  is  full  of  the  streams  of  wisdom,  and  which 
has  no  part  of  itself  empty  or  desolate,  or  rather,  as  some  one 
has  said,  which  is  di£fused  everywhere  over  the  universe,  and 
is  raised  up  on  high,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  incessant 
rapidity  of  that  ever-flowing  spring. 

There  is  also  another  expression  in  the  Psalms,  such  as 
this,  *'  The  course  of  the  river  makes  glad  the  city  of  God.**f 
What  city?  For  the  holy  city,  which  exists  at  present,  in 
which  also  the  holy  temple  is  established,  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  sea  or  river,  so  that  it  is  clear,  that  the  writer  here 
means,  figuratively,  to  speak  of  some  other  city  than  the 
visible  city  of  God.  For,  in  good  truth,  the  continual  stream 
of  the  divine  word,  beins  borne  on  incessantly  with  rapidity 
and  regularity,  is  difiused  universally  over  everything,  giving 
joy  to  all.  And  in  one  sense  he  calls  the  world  the  city  of 
God,  as  having  received  the  whole  cup  of  the  divine  draught, 

and  being  gladdened  thereby,  so  as  to  have 

derived  from  it  an  imperishable  joy,  of  which  it  cannot  be 
deprived  for  ever. 

But  in  another  sense  he  applies  this  title  to  the  soul  of  the 
wise  man,  in  which  God  is  said  also  to  walk,  as  if  in  a  city, 
•*  For."  says  God,  **  I  \vill  walk  in  you,  and  I  will  be  your  God 
in  you. "I  And  who  can  pour  over  the  happy  soul  which  prof- 
fers  its  own  reason  as  the  most  sacred  cup,  the  holy  goblets  of 
true  joy,  except  the  cup-bearer  of  God,  the  master  of  the  feast, 
the  word?  not  difleriug  from  the  draught  itself,  but  being 
itself  in  an  unmixed  state,  the  pure  delight  and  sweetness,  and 
pouring  forth,  and  joy,  and  ambrosial  medicine  of  pleasure 
and  happiness ;  if  we  too  may,  for  a  moment,  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets. 

XXXIX.  But  that  which  is  called  by  the  Hebrews  the 
city  of  God  is  Jerusalem,  which  name  being  interpreted  means, 
"  the  sight  of  peace."  So  that  do  not  look  for  the  city  of  the 
living  God  in  the  regions  of  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  made  of 
wood  or  of  stone,  but  seek  it  in  the  soul  which  is  free  from 

*  PflaOm  Izv.  10.  t  Paalm  zlv.  5,  t  LeritifiNJi  vk:«\..VU 
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war,  and  which  proposes  to  those  who  are  endowed  with  acnte* 
aess  of  sight  a  contemplative  and  peaceful  life ;  since  where 
could  any  find  a  more  venerable  and  holy  abode  for  God  amid 
all  existing  things,  than  the  inind  fond  of  contemplation,  which 
is  eager  to  behold  every  thing  and  which  does  not,  even  in  a 
dream,  feel  a  wish  for  sedition  or  disturbance  ?  And  again, 
the  invisible  spirit  which  is  accustomed  to  converse  with  me 
in  an  unseen  manner  prompts  me  with  a  suggestion,  and  says,  0 
my  friend,  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  an  important  and  most 
desirable  matter  which  I  will  explain  to  you  completely ;  for  I 
have  also  in  a  most  seasonable  manner  explained  many  other 
things  to  you  also.  Enow,  then,  0  excellent  man,  that  God 
alone  is  the  truest,  and  most  real,  and  genuine  peace,  and  that 
every  created  and  perishable  essence  is  continual  war. 

For  God  is  something  voluntary,  and  mortal  essence  is 
necessity.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  able  to  fovsake  war,  and 
necessity,  and  creation,  and  destruction,  and  to  pass  over  to 
the  uncreated  being,  to  the  immortal  God,  to  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  to  peace,  may  justly  be  called  the  abode  and 
city  of  God.  Do  not,  therefore,  consider  it  a  different  thing 
whether  you  speak  of  the  sight  of  peace  or  the  sight  of  God, 
as  they  are  the  same  thinf?;  because  peace  is  not  only  the 
companion  but  also  the  chief  of  the  powers  of  the  living  God, 
which  are  distinguished  by  many  names. 

XL.  And,  moreover,  he  says  to  the  wise  Abraham,  *'  that 
he  will  give  him  an  inheritance  of  land  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"*  not  mean- 
ing a  portion  of  the  land  so  much  as  a  better  portion  in  respect 
of  our  own  selves.  For  our  own  body,  and  the  passions  which 
exist  in  it,  and  which  are  engendered  by  it,  are  likened  to  the 
river  of  Egypt,  but  the  soul  and  the  passions  which  are  dear  to 
that  are  likened  to  the  river  Euphrates.  And  here  a  doctrine 
is  laid  down,  at  once  most  profitable  to  life  and  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  the  good  man  has  received  for  his  inheritance 
the  soul  and  the  virtues  of  the  soul :  just  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  \>icked  man  has  received  for  his  share  the  body  and  the 
vices  of  the  body,  and  those  which  are  engendered  by  the 
body. 

And  the  expression  "  from,"  has  a  double  sense.  One,  that 
by  which  the  starting  point  from  which  it  begins  is  included  ; 

*  Qeofliii  XT.  \%. 
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the  other  that  by  which  it  is  excluded.  For  ^*hen  we  saj 
that  from  morning  to  evening  there  are  twelve  hours,  or  from 
the  new  moon  to  the  end  of  the  month  there  are  thirty  days, 
we  are  including  in  our  enumeration  both  the  first  hour  and 
the  day  of  the  new  moon.  And  when  any  one  says  that  such 
and  such  a  field  is  three  or  four  furlongs  distant  from  the  city, 
he  clearly  means  to  leave  the  city  itself  out  of  that  measure- 
ment So  that  now,  too,  we  must  consider  that  the  expres- 
sion, **  from  the  river  of  Egypt,"  is  to  be  understood  so  as  not 
to  include  that  river ;  for  the  writer  intends  to  remove  us  to  a 
distance  from  the  things  of  the  body  which  are  seen  to  exist 
in  a  constant  flow  and  course  which  is  being  destroyed  and 
destroying,  that  so  we  may  receive  the  inheritance  of  the 
soul  with  the  imperishable  virtues,  which  are,  moreover,  deserv- 
ing of  immortality. 

Thus,  therefore,  by  tracing  it  out  diligently,  we  have  found 
that  praiseworthy  speech  is  likened  to  a  river ;  but  speech  which 
is  deserving  of  blame  is  the  very  river  of  Egypt  itself,  untracta- 
ble,  unwilhng  to  learn,  as  one  may  say  in  a  word,  lifeless 
speech ;  for  which  reason  it  is  also  changed  into  blood,*  as  not 
being  able  to  afford  sustenance.  For  the  speech  of  ignorance 
is  not  wholesome,  and  it  is  productive  of  bloodless  and  lifeless 
frogs,  which  utter  only  a  novel  and  harsh  sound,  a  noise  pain- 
ful to  the  ear.  .\nd  it  is  said,  likewise,  that  all  the  fish  in 
that  river  were  destroyed.  And  by  the  fish  are  here  figura- 
tively meant  the  conceptions ;  for  these  things  float  about  and 
exist  in  speech  as  in  a  river,  resembling  living  things  and  fill- 
ing the  river  with  life.  But  in  uninstructed  speech  all  con- 
ceptions die ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  thing  intelligent 
in  it,  but  only,  as  some  one  has  said,  some  disorderly  and 
unmusical  voices  of  jackdaws. 

XLI.  We  have  now  then  said  enough  on  these  subjects.  But 
since  he  not  only  confesses  that  he  saw  in  his  dream,  a  stand- 
ing and  a  river,  but  also  the  banks  of  a  river,  as  his  words  are, 
*  I  thought  that  I  was  standing  by  the  bank  (vi/ao;)  of  the 
river."  t  It  must  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  seasonable  things  also 
about  the  bank.  Now  there  appeam  to  be  two  most  necessaiy 
obtjects  on  account  of  which  nature  has  adapted  lips  (x,**^^)  ^^ 
all  animals,  and  especially  to  men ;  one  for  the  sake  of  tran- 
quillity, for  they  are  the  strongest  bulwark  and  fortification  of 
•  Exodos  Tii  17.  -^  (3a\i<w.^^i^W« 
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the  Yoicd;  the  other  for. the  sake  of  distinctness,  for  it  is 
through  them  that  the  stream  of  words  issues  forth.  For  when 
they  are  closed  speech  is  checked ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  he  borne  outward  if  thej  are  not  parted.  And  by  these 
means  nature  prepares  and  trains  man  for  both  objects,  speech 
and  silence,  watching  the  appropriate  time  for  each  emploj- 
ment 

As  for  instance,  is  anything  said  worth  listening  to  ?  Theo 
attend,  raising  no  obstacle,  in  perfect  quiet,  according  to  the 
injunction  of  Moses,  *'  Be  silent  and  hear."  *  For  of  those  per 
sons  who  mix  themselves  up  in  contentious  discussions  there 
is  not  one  who  can  properly  be  considered  as  either  speaking 
or  listening;  but  this  is  only  advantageous  to  him  who  is 
about  to  do  so. 

Again,  when  you  see,  amid  the  wars  and  disasters  of  life, 
the  merciful  hand  of  God  and  his  favourable  power  held  over 
you  and  standing  in  defence  of  you,  be  silent  yourself;  for  that 
champion  stands  in  no  need  of  any  assistance.  And  there  are 
proofs  of  this  fact  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  verse,  **  The  Lord  will  fight  for  us,  and  ye  shall 
be  silent.'* t  And  if  you  see  the  genuine  ofGspring  and  the  first- 
born of  Egypt  destroyed,  namely  desire,  and  pleasures,  and 
pain,  and  fear,  and  iniquity,  and  mirth,  and  intemperance,  and 
all  the  other  qualities  which  are  similar  and  akin  to  these, 
then  marvel  and  be  silent,  dreading  the  terrible  power  of  God ; 
for,  say  the  scriptures,  **  Not  a  dog  shall  move  his  tongue,  nor 
shall  anything,  man  or  beast,  utter  a  sound  fX  ^hich  is  equi- 
valent to  saying,  It  does  not  become  either  the  impudent 
tongue  to  bark  and  curse — nor  the  man  that  is  within  us,  that 
is  to  say,  our  dominant  mind  ;  nor  the  cattle-like  beast  which 
is  within  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  sense-— to  boast,  when 
all  the  evil  that  was  in'  us  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
when  an  ally  firom  without  comes  of  his  own  accord  to  hold  his 
shield  over  us. 

XLII.  But  there  are  many  occasions  which  are  not  well 
suited  to  silence :  and  if  we  go  to  the  language  of  ordinary 
prose,  of  which  we  may  again  see  memorials  laid  up,  how  did 
there,  ever  an  unexpected  participation  in  good  take  place  to 
any  one?  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  give  thanks  and  to  sing 
hymns  in  honour  of  him  who  bestowed  it.    What,  then,  is  the 
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good?  The  passion  which  is  attacking  us  is  dead,  and  is 
thrown  oat  on  its  face  without  huriul.  Let  not  us  delaj,  but 
standing  still,  let  us  sing  that  most  sacred  and  becoming 
hymn,  feeling  that  we  are  commanded  to  saj  to  all  men,  *'  Let 
us  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  has  triumphed  gloriously ;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.'**  But  the 
rout  and  destruction  of  the  passions  is  indeed  a  good,  but  not 
a  perfect  good ;  but  the  discovery  of  wisdom  is  a  surpassing 
good,  and  when  that  is  found  all  the  people  will  sing  harmo- 
nies and  melodies,  not  with  one  kind  of  music  only,  but  with 
every  sort ;  for  then,  says  the  scripture,  ''  Israel  sang  this 
song  at  the  well  ;"t  that  is  to  say,  in  triumph  for  the  hct 
that  knowledge^  which  had  long  been  hidden  but  which  was 
sought  for,  had  at  length  been  found  by  all  men,  though  lying 
deep  by  nature ;  the  duty  of  which  was  to  irrigate  the  rational 
fields  existing  in  the  souls  of  those  men  who  are  fond  of  con- 
templation. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say?  When  we  bring  home  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  mind,  does  not  the  sacred  scripture  en- 
join us  to  display  in  our  reason,  as  in  a  sacred  basket,  the 
first  fruits  of  our  fertility  ;  a  specimen  of  the  glorious  flowers, 
and  shoots,  and  fruits  which  the  soul  has  brought  forth,  bidding 
us  speak  out  distinctly,  and  to  utter  panegyrics  on  the  God 
who  brings  things  to  perfection,  and  to  say,  '*  I  have  cleared 
away  the  things  which  were  holy  out  of  my  house,  and  I  have 
arranged  them  in  the  house  of  God  :**$  appointing  as  stewards 
and  guardians  of  them,  men  selected  for  their  superior  merit, 
and  giving  them  the  charge  of  these  sacred  things  ;  and  these 
persons  are  Levites,  proselytes,  and  orphans,  and  widows. 
But  some  are  suppliants,  some  are  emigrants  and  fugitives, 
some  are  persons  widowed  and  destitute  of  all  created  things, 
but  enrolled  as  belonging  to  God,  the  genuine  husband  and 
father  of  the  soul  which  is  inclined  to  worship. 

XLIIL  In  thii  way,  then,  it  is  most  proper  both  to  speak 
and  to  be  silent.  But  the  wicked  adopt  an  exactly  contrary 
course ;  for  they  are  admirers  of  a  blamable  kind  of  silence, 
and  of  an  interpretation  open  to  reproach,  practising  both  lines 
of  conduct  to  their  own  destruction  and  that  of  others.  But 
the  greater  part  of  their  employment  consists  in  saying  what 
they  ought  not ;  for  having  opened  their  mouth  and  leaving  it 
•  Exodoi  XT.  1.  t  Niunben  xxi  17.  $  Dent.  xxvL  18. 
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unbridled,  like  an  unrestrained  torrent,  they  allow  their  speech 
to  run  on  indiscriminately,  as  the  poets  sar,  dragging  oo  thoo- 
sands  of  prolitless  sayings ;  therefore  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  advocacy  of  pleasure  and  appetite,  and  ereiy 
sort  of  excessive  desire,  building  up  irrational  passion  as  a 
fortification  against  dominant  reason,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  contentious  sort  of  discussion,  have  come  at  last  to 
a  regular  dispute,  hoping  to  be  able  to  blind  the  race  which  is 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  sight,  and  to  throw  it  down  pre* 
cipices,  and  into  depths  from  which  it  will  not  be  able  at  any 
future  time  to  emerge.  But  some  have  not  only  put  them- 
selves forward  as  rivals  to  human  virtue,  but  hare  proceeded 
to  such  a  pitch  of  folly  as  to  oppose  themselves  also  to  divine 
virtue.  Therefore  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  leader  of  the  company  which  is  devoted  to 
the  passions ;  for  it  is  said  to  the  prophet,  **  Behold,  he  is 
going  forth  to  the  river,  and  thou  shalt  stand  in  the  way  to 
meet  him,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ;***  for  it  b  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  one  man  to  go  forth  to  the  rapidity  and 
continual  pouring  forth  of  the  irrational  passion  ;  and  it  is  also 
characteristic  of  the  wise  man  to  oppose  with  exceeding  vigour 
the  arguments  on  behalf  of  pleasure  and  desire,  not  with  his 
feet,  but  with  his  mind,  firmly  and  immoveably,  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  mouth  and  on  the 
tongue,  which  are  the  organs  of  speech. 

For  standing  firmly  on  these,  he  will  be  able  to  overturn  and 
defeat  the  plausible  specious  arguments  which  advocate  the 
cause  of  passion.  But  the  enemy  of  the  race  which  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  seeing,  is  the  people  of  Pharaoh, 
which  never  ceased  attacking,  and  persecuting,  and  enslaving 
virtue,  until   ....   it  paid  the  penalty  of  the  evils  which 

it  inflicted being  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  of  those 

iniquities    .   .   •   which  it  excited So  that 

that  period  exhibited  an  extraordinary  sight,  a  victory  which 
was  in  no  doubt,  and  a  joy  greater  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for. 

On  which  account  it  is  said,  "  And  Israel  saw  the  Egyp« 

tians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore. '*t    Great  indeed  was  the  hand 

which  fought  for  them,  compelling  those  who  had  sharpened 

these  organs  against  the  truth  to  fall  by  the  mouth,  and  lips,  and 
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speech,  so  that  they  who  had  taken  up  these  weapons  against 
others  should  perish  hy  their  own  arms  and  not  by  those  of 
others.  And  this  announces  three  most  glorious  things  to  the 
soul ;  one,  the  destruction  of  the  passions  of  Egypt ;  another, 
that  this  has  taken  place  in  no  other  spot  than  near  the  salt 
and  bitter  springs,  as  if  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  by  which 
sophistical  reason,  that  enemy  of  virtue,  is  poured  forth ;  and» 
lastly,  the  sight  of  the  disaster.  For  no  glorious  thing  can  be 
invisible,  but  should  be  brought  to  the  light  and  brilliancy  of 
the  sun.  For  so  also  the  contrary,  namely  evil,  should  be 
thrust  into  deep  darkness,  and  should  be  accounted  deserving 
of  night  And  may  it  indeed  by  chance  happen  to  some  one 
to  behold  this:  but  what  is  really  good  should  be  always 
beheld  by  more  piercing  eyes.  And  what  is  so  good  as  that 
what  is  good  should  live,  and  what  is  evil  should  die  ? 

XLIV.  There  were,  therefore,  three  persons  who  uttered 
atrocious  words  which  were  to  reach  even  to  heaven ;  these 
men  devoted  themselves  to  studies  against  nature,  or  rather 
against  their  own  souls,  saying  that  this  universe  was  the  only 
thing  which  was  perceptible  to  the  outward  senses,  and  visible, 
having  never  been  created,  and  being  never  destined  to  be 
destroyed,  but  being  uncreated  and  imperishable,  not  requiring 
any  superintendence,  or  care,  or  regulation,  or  management. 
Afterwards  piling  up  fresh  attempts  one  upon  another,  thej 
built  up  a  doctrine  which  was  not  approved,  and  raised  it  to  a 
height  like  a  tower;  for  it  is  said,  **And  the  whole  earth  spoke 
one  language,'**  an  inharmonious  agreement  of  all  the  portions 
of  the  soul,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  that  which  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  all  existing  principles,  namely,  an- 
thoritv. 

Therefore,  a  great  and  irresistible  hand  overthrew  them 
when  they  were  hoping  to  mount  up  even  to  heaven  by  their 
devices,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  everlasting  kingdom ; 
and  it  also  dashed  down  the  doctrine  which  they  had  built 
up ;  and  the  place  is  called  confusion :  a  very  appropriate 
name  for  such  an  audacious  and  wicked  attempt ;  for  what  can 
be  more  productive  of  confusion  than  anarchy?  Are  not 
houses  which  have  no  manager  full  of  offences  and  dis- 
turbances? And  are  not  cities  which  are  left  unprovided 
with  a  king  destroyed  by  the  domination  of  the  mob,  the 
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opposite  -evil  to  Idnglj  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  ?  And  have  not  countries,  and  nations, 
and  regions  of  the  earth,  the  governments  of  which  have  been 
put  down,  lost  all  their  ancient  and  great  prosperity  ? 

And  why  need  I  speak  of  matters  of  human  history  ?  For 
even  the  other  species  of  animals,  flocks  of  birds,  and  herds  of 
terrestrial  beasts,  and  shoals  of  aquatic  creatures,  never  exist 
without  some  leader  of  their  company ;  but  they  always  desire 
and  always  pay  attention  to  their  own  leader,  as  being  the  sole 
cause  of  the  advantages  they  receive ;  at  whose  absence  they 
are  scattered  and  destroyed.  Do  we  suppose  then,  that  in  the 
case  of  earthly  creatures,  which  are  the  most  insigniflcant 
portion  of  the  universe,  authority  is  the  cause  of  good  things 
and  anarchy  the  cause  of  evils,  but  that  the  world  itself  is  not 
filled  with  extreme  happiness  by  reason  of  the  administration 
of  God  its  king? 

Therefore  they  have  suffered  punibhment  corresponding  to 
their  iniquities:  for  having  polluted  the  sacned  doctrine, 
they  saw  themselves  polluted  in  like  manner,  all  authority 
being  taken  away  from  among  them ;  and  being  thrown  them- 
selves into  confusion,  but  not  having  really  caused  any.  But 
as  long  as  they  were  left  unpunished,  being  puffed  up  by 
insane  pride,  they  sought  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
universe  by  unholy  speeches ;  and  they  set  themselves  up  as 
rulers  and  kings,  attributing  the  irresistible  power  of  God 
to  creatures  which  are  perpetually  coming  to  an  end  and 
being  destroyed. 

XLV.  Therefore  these  ridiculous  men  giving  themselves 
tragic  airs  and  using  inflated  language,  are  accustomed  to 
speak  thus :  we  are  they  who  are  leaders ;  we  are  kings ; 
On  us  all  things  depend.  Who.  except  ourselves,  is  the  cause 
of  good  and  of  the  contrary  ?  To  whom,  except  to  us,  can  the 
doing  well  or  ill  be  truly  attributed  ?  They  talk  nonsense  too 
in  another  manner,  saying,  that  all  things  depend  upon  an 
invisible  power,  which  they  fancy  presides  over  all  human  and 
divine  afi^rs  in  the  whole  world. 

Uttering  such  insolent  falsehoods  as  these,  if  after  intoxica* 
tion  they  have  become  sober,  and  have  come  to  themselves 
again,  and  feel  ashamed  of  the  intoxication  to  which  they  have 
given  way  coming  under  the  dominion  of  the  external  sensos, 
and  if  they  reproach  themselves  for  the  evil  actions  which  thoy 
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have  been  led  on  to  commit  by  folly,  giving  ear  to  their  new 
counsellor,  which  never  flatters,  and  which  cannot  be  comipted« 
namely,  repentance,  having  propitiated  the  merciful  power  oif 
the  living  God  by  sacred  hymns  of  repentance  instead  of  pro- 
fane songs,  they  will  find  entire  forgiveness. 

But  if  they  are  restive  and  obstinate  for  ever,  and  indulge 
In  wanton  behaviour,  as  if  they  were  independent,  and  free, 
and  the  rulers  of  others,  then  by  a  necessity  which  is  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  and  implacable,  they  will  learn  to  feel  their  own 
nothingness  in  all  things  both  small  and  great ;  for  the  driver 
who  mounts  upon  them,  putting  a  bridle,  upon  this  world,  as 
though  it  were  a  vnnged  chariot,  drawing  back  with  main 
strength  the  reins  which  before  were  loose,  and  pressing  the  bits 
severely,  will  remind  them  by  whip  and  spur  of  his  authority 
as  master,  which  they,  like  wicked  servants,  have  forgotten  by 
reason  of  the  gentle  and  merciful  temper  of  their  manager ;  for 
bad  servants,  looking  upon  the  gentleness  of  masters  as 
anarchy,  fancy  themselves  entirely  free  from  the  power  of  any 
master  at  all,  until  their  owner  checks  their  great  and  increas- 
ing disease  by  applying  punishment  as  a  remedy. 

For  which  reason  the  expression  is  used  of  *'  a  lawless  soul, 
which,  with  its  lips  distinguishes  well-doing  and  evil-doing, 
and  then  will  subsequently  announce  its  own  sin.***  What 
sayest  thou,  0  soul,  full  of  insolence  ?  For  dost  thou  know 
what  real  good  or  real  evil,  real  justice  or  real  holiness,  are  ? 
or  what  is  suited  to  what  ?  The  knowledge  of  those  things  and 
the  power  of  regulating  them  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  to 
whoever  is  dear  to  him.  And  witness  is  borne  to  this  asser- 
tion by  the  scripture  in  which  it  is  said,  *'  I  will  kill  and  I  will 
cause  to  live ;  I  will  smite  and  I  will  heaL^f  But  the  mind 
which  was  wise  in  its  own  conceit  had  not  even  a  superficial 
dreaming  intimation  of  the  things  placed  above  it:  bat, 
wretched  that  it  was,  it  was  so  completely  carried  away  by  the 
wind  of  vain  opinion  that  it  swore  that  those  things  which  it 
had  erroneously  imagined  stood  firmly  and  solidly.  It  there- 
fore, the  violence  and  convulsion  of  the  disease  begin  to  relax, 
the  sparks  of  returning  health  becoming  gradually  re-kindled, 
will  compel  it  at  first  to  confess  its  error,  that  is  to  say,  to 
reproach  itself,  and  afterwards  to  become  a  suppliant  at  the 
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altar,  entreadog  with  prayers,  and  supplications,  and  sacrifice, 
that  it  may  only  obtain  pardon* 

XLVI.  After  this  who  can  fidrly  raise  the  question  why  the 
historian  of  the  scriptures  has  spoken  of  the  river  of  Egypt 
only  as  liaviug  banks  and  has  made  no  such  mention  of  the 
Euphrates  or  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  rivers ;  for  here  he 
says,  **  Thou  shalt  stand  in  the  way  to  meet  him  by  the  bank 
of  the  river.**  And  yet  perhaps  some  persons  in  a  spirit  of 
ridicule  will  say  that  it  is  not  right  to  bring  such  matters  as 
these  forward  for  investigation,  for  that  it  rather  displays  a 
spirit  of  cavilling  than  does  any  good.  But  I  imagine  that 
such  things,  like  sweetmeats,  are  prepared  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, for  the  improvement  of  those  who  read  them,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  condemn  the  curiosity  of  those  who  investigate 
such  matters,  but  that  we  should  rather  blame  their  indolence 
if  they  did  not  investigate  them. 

For  oar  present  discussion  is  not  about  the  history  of  rivers 
but  about  ways  of  life,  which  are  compared  to  the  streams  of 
rivers,  running  in  opposite  directions  to  one  another.  For  the 
life  of  the  good  man  consists  in  actions;  but  that  of  the 
wicked  man  is  seen  to  consist  only  in  worlds.  And  speech 
in  the  tongue,  and  mouth,  and  lips,  and* 
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LIFE  OF  THE  WISE  MAN  MADE  PERFECT  BY  INSTRUCTION 

OB,  OV 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW,  THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  ON  ABRAHAM. 

I.  The  sacred  laws  having  been  written  in  five  books,  the 
first  is  called  and  inscribed  Genesis,  deriving  its  title  &om  the 
creation  (yivigig)  of  the  world,  which  it  contains  at  the 
beginning;  although  there  are  ten  thousand  other  matters 
also  introduced  which  refer  to  peace  and  to  war,  or  to  fertility 
and  barrenness,  or  to  hunger  and  plenty,  or  to  the  terrible 
destructions  which  have  taken  place  on  earth  by  the  agency  of 
]re  and  water ;  or,  on  the  conuiuy,  to  the  birth  and  rapid 

«  The  rest  of  tbii  troatiM  ii  lo«t. 
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propagation  of  animals  and  plants  in  accordance  with  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  of  men,  some  of  whom  lived  in  accordance  with 
Tirtue,  while  others  were  associated  with  wickedness. 

But  since  of  these  things  some  are  portions  of  the  world, 
and  some  are  accidents,  and  since  the  world  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  of  all  things,  he  has  nominally  assigned  the 
whole  book  to  that  subject. 

We  have  then  examined  with  all  the  accuracy  that  was  in 
our  power,  in  what  manner  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
arranged  in  our  previous  treatises ;  but  since  it  is  necessary,  to 
be  consistent  with  the  regular  order  in  which  the  sacred  histoxy 
proceeds  to  go  on,  now  to  investigate  the  laws,  we  will  for  the 
present  postpone  the  particular  laws  which  are  copies  as  it 
were ;  and  first  of  all  examine  the  more  general  laws  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  models  of  the  others.  Now  these  are  those 
men  who  have  lived  irreproachably  and  admirably,  whose 
virtues  are  durably  and  permanently  recorded,  as  on  pillars  in 
the  sacred  scriptures,  not  merely  with  the  object  of  praising 
the  men  themselves,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  exhorting  those 
who  read  their  history,  and  of  leading  them  on  to  emulate  their 
conduct ;  for  these  men  have  been  living  and  rational  laws ; 
and  the  lawgiver  has  magnified  them  for  two  reasons ;  firsts 
because  he  was  desirous  to  show  that  the  injunctions  which 
are  thus  given  are  not  inconsistent  with  nature ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  might  prove  that  it  is  not  veiy  difficult  or  laborious 
for  those  who  wish  to  live  according  to  the  laws  established  in 
these  books,  since  the  earliest  men  easily  and  spontaneously 
obeyed  the  unwritten  principle  of  legislation  before  any  one 
of  the  particular  laws  were  written  down  at  all. 

So  that  a  man  may  very  properly  say,  that  the  written  laws 
are  nothing  more  than  a  memorial  of  the  life  of  the  ancients, 
tracing  back  in  an  antiquai'ian  spirit,  the  actions  and  reason- 
ings which  they  adopted;  for  these  first  men,  without  ever 
having  been  followers  or  pupils  of  any  one,  and  without  ever 
having  been  taught  by  preceptors  what  they  ought  to  do  or 
say,  but  having  embraced  a  line  of  conduct  consistent  with 
nature  from  attending  to  their  own  natural  impulses,  and  from 
being  prompted  by  an  innate  virtue,  and  looking  upon  nature 
herself  to  be,  what  in  fact  she  is,  the  most  ancient  and  duly 
established  of  laws,  did  in  reality  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
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making  laws,  nerer  of  deliberate  purpose  doing  anjttiing 
open  to  reproach,  and  for  their  accidental  errors  propitiating 
God,  and  appeasing  him  by  prayers  and  supplications,  so  as  to 
procure  for  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  an  entire  life  of  virtue 
and  prosperity,  both  in  respect  of  their  deliberate  actions,  and 
those  which  proceeded  from  no  voluntary  purpose. 

II.  Since  then  the  beginning  of  all  participation  in  good 
things  b  hope,  and  since  the  soul  devoted  to  virtue  pioneers 
and  opens  this  path  as  a  plain  and  easy  one,  being  anxious  to 
attain  to  that  which  is  really  honourable,  the  sacred  historian 
has  named  the  first  lover  of  hope,  Enos,  giving  him  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  whole  race  as  an  especial  favour.  For  the 
Chaldasans  call  man  Enos ;  as  if  he  were  the  only  real  man, 
who  lived  in  expectation  of  good  things,  and  who  is  established 
in  good  hopes ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  look 
upon  the  man  devoid  of  hope  as  a  man  at  all,  but  rather  as  an 
animal  resembling  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  deprived  of  that 
most  peculiar  possession  of  the  human  soul,  namely  hope. 
For  which  reason,  being  desirous  to  deliver  an  admirable 
panegyric  on  the  hopeful  man,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us, 
first,  that  *'he  hoped  in  the  father  and  creator  of  the 
universe,"  *  and  adds  in  a  subsequent  passage,  *'  This  is  the 
book  of  the  generation  of  men/'t  and  of  their  fathei*3,  and 
grand-fathers  who  had  existed  previously ;  but  he  conceived 
that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  mixed  race,  that  is  to  say, 
of  that  purer  and  thoroughly  sifted  race  which  is  the  really 
rational  one  ;  for,  as  the  poet  Homer,  though  the  number  of 
poets  is  beyond  all  calculation,  is  called  '*  the  poet "  by  way  of 
distinction,  and  as  the  black  [ink]  \vith  which  we  write  is 
called  ••  the  black,"  though  in  point  of  fact  everything  which 
is  not  white  is  black;  and  as  that  archon  at  Athens  is 
especially  called  **  the  archon,"  who  is  the  archon  eponymus 
and  the  chief  of  the  nine  archons,  from  whom  the  chronology 
is  dated ;  so  in  the  same  manner  the  sacred  historian  calls 
him  who  indulges  in  hope,  **  a  man."  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
passing  over  in  silence  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  human 
beings,  as  not  being  worthy  to  receive  the  same  appellation. 

And  he  has  very  properly  called  his  f'rst  volume,  the  Book 
of  the  Generation  of  the  Real  Man,  speaking  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness ;  because  the  man  who  is  full  of  good  hope  is  worthy 
♦  Geneais  ir.  26,  C3t«xi%»]k  ^.  "U 
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of  being  described  and  remembered,  not  with  sucb  a  memoij 
as  is  given  by  a  record  in  papers,  which  are  hereafter  to  be 
destroyed  by  bookworms,  but  by  that  which  exists  in  immortal 
nature,  where  the  virtuous  actions  are  regularly  recorded. 

If  then  any  one  were  to  reckon  the  generations,  from  the 
€rst  man.  who  was  made  out  of  the  earth,  he  will  find  him 
who,  bv  the  Chaldseans  is  called  Enos.  and  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage  avB^uKTog  (the  man),  to  be  the  fourth  in  succession,  and 
in  numbers  the  number  four  is  honoured  among  other  philoso- 
phers, who  have  studied  and  admired  the  incorporeal  essences, 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  and  especially  by  the  all-wise 
Moses,  who  magnifies  the  number  four,  and  says  that  it  is 
**  holy  and  praiseworthy  ;'**  and  the  reasons  for  which  this  cha- 
racter has  been  given  to  it  are  mentioned  in  a  former  treatise. 
And  the  man  who  is  full  of  good  hope  is  likewise  holy  and 
praiseworthy ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  has  no  hope  is  ac- 
cursed and  blameable,  being  always  associated  with  fear,  which 
is  an  evil  counsellor  in  any  emergency ;  for  they  say,  that 
there  is  no  one  thiug  so  hostile  to  another,  as  hope  is  to  fear 
and  fear  to  hope,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  correctly  said,  for 
both  fear  and  hope  are  an  expectation,  but  the  one  is  an  ex- 
pectation of  good  things,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  of  evil 
things ;  and  the  natures  of  good  and  evil  are  irreconcileable, 
and  such  as  can  never  come  together. 

III.  What  has  now  been  said  about  hope  is  sufficient ;  and 
nature  has  placed  her  at  the  gates  to  be  a  sort  of  doorkeeper 
to  the  royal  virtues  >nthin,  which  no  one  may  approach  who 
has  not  previously  paid  homage  to  hope.  Therefore  the  law- 
givers, and  the  laws  in  every  state  on  earth,  labour  with  great 
diligence  to  fill  the  souls  of  free  men  with  good  hopes ;  but  he 
who,  without  any  recommendation  and  without  being  enjoined 
to  be  so,  is  nevertheless  hopeful,  has  acquired  this  virtue  by  an 
unwritten,  self  taught  law,  which  nature  has  implanted  in  him. 

That  which  is  placed  in  the  next  rank  after  hope  is  repent- 
ance for  errors  committed,  and  improvement ;  in  reference  to 
which  principle  Moses  mentions  next  in  order  to  Enos,  the 
man  who  changed  from  a  worse  system  of  life  to  a  better,  who 
is  called  among  the  Hebrews  Enoch,  but  as  the  Greeks  would 
say,  '*  gracious,**  of  whom  the  following  statement  is  made, 
**  that  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  was  not  found,  because  God 
transported  him."|  For  transportation  shows  a  change  and 
•  Leviticus  xix.  ^4,  ^  ^^wm^^^.^lv 
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alteration*:  and  such  a  change  is  for  the  hetter,  becaase  it 
takes  place  through  the  providence  of  God ;  for  every  thing 
that  is  with  God  is  in  every  case  honourable  and  advantageous, 
since  that  which  is  destitute  of  any  divine  superintendence  is 
useless  and  unprofitable. 

And  the  expression,  "he  was  not  found/**  is  very  appro- 
priately employed  of  him  whose  place  was  changed,  either 
from  the  fact  of  his  ancient  blameable  life  being  wiped  out  and 
effaced,  and  being  no  longer  found,  just  as  if  it  bad  never  existed 
at  all,  or  else  because  he  whose  place  has  been  changed,  and  who 
is  enrolled  in  a  better  class,  is  naturallv  difficult  to  be  disco- 
vered.  For  wickedness  is  a  very  multiform  and  extensive 
thing,  on  which  account  it  is  kuowu  to  many  persons;  but 
virtuo  is  rare,  so  that  it  is  not  comprehended  even  by  a  few. 
And  besides,  the  bad  man  runs  about  through  the  market- 
place, and  theatres,  and  courts  of  justice,  and  council  halls, 
and  assemblies,  and  every  meeting  and  collection  of  men  what- 
ever, like  one  who  lives  with  and  for  curiosity,  letting  loose  his 
tongue  in  immoderate,  aud  intermitiable,  and  indiscriminate 
conversation,  confusing  aud  disturbing  every  thing,  miring  up 
what  is  true  with  what  is  false,  what  is  unspeakable  with  what 
is  public,  private  with  public  things,  things  profane  with  things 
sacred,  what  is  ridiculous  with  what  Ls  excellent,  from  never 
having  been  instructed  in  what  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in 
season,  namely  silence.  And  pricking  his  ears,  because  of 
the  abundance  of  his  leisure,  and  his  superfluous  curiosity,  and 
love  of  interference,  he  is  eager  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  other  people,  whether  good  or  bad,  so  as 
at  once  to  envy  those  who  are  prosperous,  and  to  rejoice  over 
those  who  are  not  so ;  for  the  bad  man  is  by  nature  envious 
and  a  hater  of  all  that  is  good,  and  a  lover  of  all  that  is  evil. 

IV.  But  the  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lover  of  that 
mode  of  life  which  is  not  troubled  by  business,  and  withdraws, 
and  loves  solitude,  desiring  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  many, 
not  out  of  misanthropy,  for  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  if  any 
one  in  the  world  is  so,  but  because  he  eschews  wickedness, 
which  the  chief  multitude  eagerly  embraces,  rejoicing  at  what 
it  ought  to  mourn  over,  and  grieving  at  what  it  is  becoming 
rather  to  rejoice.  On  which  account  the  good  man  shuts  him- 
self up,  and  remains  for  the  most  part  at  home,  scarcely  going 

*  This  is  ncft  tba  trasslntion  of  the  bible  which  sayg  "  and  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  and  he  waa  not,  for  Qod  took  \km** 
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orer  his  threshold,  or  if  he  does  go  oat,  for  the  sake  of  aToiding 
the  crowds  who  corae  to  visit  him.  he  generally  goes  out  of  the 
city,  and  makes  his  abode  in  some  country  place,  linng  more 
pleasantly  with  such  companions  as  are  the  must  virtuous  of  all 
mankind,  whose  bodies,  indeed,  time  has  dissolved,  but  whose 
virtues  the  records  which  are  left  of  them  keep  alive,  in  poems 
and  in  prose,  histories  by  which  the  soul  is  naturally  improved 
and  led  on  to  perfection. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  sacred  historian  has  said  that 
the  man  whose  place  was  changed  was  not  found,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  difficult  to  find  and  hard  to  seek  out.  Therefore,  such  a 
man  emigrates  from  ignorance  to  instruction,  and  from  folly 
to  wisdom,  and  from  cowardice  to  courage,  and  from  impiety 
to  piety ;  and,  again,  from  devotion  to  pleasure  to  temperance, 
and  from  vain-gloriousness  to  simplicity,  qualities  superior  to 
all  riches,  and  more  valuable  as  a  possession  than  any  royal  or 
imperial  power.  For  if  one  may  speak  the  plain  truth,  that 
wealth  which  is  not  blind,  but  which  is  clear-sighted,  is  the 
abundance  of  nrtues.  which  we  must  at  once  conclude  to  be 
the  genuine  and  legitimate  predominance  of  good  in  compari- 
son of  all  other  bastard  and  falsely  named  powers,  and  to  be 
the  just  and  lawful  superior  of  them  all.  But  we  must  not  be 
ignorant  that  repentance  occupies  the  second  place  only,  next 
after  perfection,  just  as  the  change  from  sickness  to  convales- 
cence is  inferior  to  perfect  uninterrupted  health.  Therefore, 
that  which  is  continuous  and  perfect  in  virtues  is  very  near 
divine  power,  but  that  condition  which  is  improvement 
advancing  in  process  of  time  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  a  well- 
disposed  soul,  which  does  not  continue  in  its  childish  pursuits, 
but  by  more  vigorous  thoughts  and  inclinations,  such  as  really 
become  a  man,  seeks  a  tranquil  steadiness  of  soul,  and  which 
attains  to  it  by  its  conception  of  what  is  good. 

V.  For  which  reason  the  sacred  historian  verv  naturallv 
classes  the  lover  of  God  and  the  lover  of  virtue  next  in  order  to 
him  who  repents ;  and  this  man  is  in  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews  called  Noah,  but  in  that  of  the  Greeks, ''  rest.'*  or 
"  the  just  man,"  both  being  appellations  very  well  suited  to 
the  wise  man.  That  of  **  the  just  man  "  most  evidently  so. 
for  nothing  is  better  than  justice,  which  is  the  chief  among 
virtues,  and  which  receives  the  highest  honours  like  the  most 
beautiful  member  of  a  company;  and  the  appellation  **  re&t.** 

YvL.  IL  D  I> 
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is  likewise  appropriate,  since  the  opposite  qiialitj  to  rest  is 
unnatural  agitation,  the  cause  of  confusions,  and  tumults,  and 
seditions,  and  wars,  which  the  wicked  pursue;  while  those 
who  pay  due  honour  to  excellence  cultivate  a  tranquil,  and 
quiet,  and  stable*  and  peaceful  life. 

And  in  strict  consistency  with  himself,  the  lawgiver  also 
calls  the  seventh  day  **  rest,  **  which  the  Hebrews  call  "  the 
sabbath ;  '*  not  as  some  persons  fancy,  because  after  six  days 
the  multitude  was  restrained  from  its  habitual  employments,  but 
because  in  real  truth,  the  number  seven  is  both  in  the  worid 
and  in  ourselves  free  from  seditions  and  from  wars,  and  is  of 
all  the  numbers  that  which  is  the  most  averse  to  contention, 
and  the  greatest  lover  of  peace.  And  a  proof  of  what  I  have 
here  asserted  may  be  found  in  the  powers  which  exist  in  us ; 
for  six  of  those  powers,  namely  the  five  outward  senses  and 
uttered  speech,  stir  up  continued  and  ceaseless  war,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  some  of  them  doing  so  from  a  desire  for  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses,  which  if  they  cannot  obtain 
they  are  grieved,  and  the  last  by  divulging  with  unbridled 
mouth  numbers  of  things  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  silence. 
But  the  seventh  power  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  domi- 
nant mind,  which  is  more  glorious  than  the  other  six  powers, 
and  which  has  by  pre-eminent  vigour  obtained  the  mastery 
over  them  all,  and  when  that  retires,  choosing  solitude,  and  its 
own  society,  and  living  by  itself,  as  one  that  has  no  need  of 
any  other,  and  that  is  all-sufficient  for  itself,  being  then 
emancipated  from  the  cares  and  troubles  that  are  found  in  the 
human  race,  embraces  a  calm  and  tranquil  life. 

VI.  And  the  lawgiver  magnifies  the  lover  of  virtue  in  such 
a  way,  that  even  when  he  is  giving  his  genealogy,  he  does  not 
trace  him  as  he  usually  does  other  persons,  by  giring  a  cata- 
logue of  bis  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers,  and  ances- 
tors who  are  numbered  as  men  and  women,  but  he  gives  a  list 
of  certain  vinues ;  and  almost  asserts  in  express  words  that 
there  is  no  other  house,  or  kindred,  or  country  whatever  to  a 
wise  man,  except  the  vinues  and  the  actions  in  accordance 
with  virtues. 

**  For  these,"  says  he,  **  are  the  generations  of  Noah  ;  Noah 
was  a, just  man,  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  one  who  pleased 
God."*     But  we  must  not  be  ignorant  that  when  he  says  man. 

*  Qeneni  tL  9. 
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here,  he  does  not  mean  merely  to  use  the  common  expression 
for  a  rational  mortal  animal,  but  that  he  means  to  indicate  in 
an  eminent  degree  him  who  yerifies  the  name,  haviog  driven 
awaj  all  the  un  tameable  and  furious  passions  and  brutal 
wickednesses  of  the  soul ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  after  the  word 
man  he  adds  as  an  epithet,  *'  the  just,**  saying,  *'  a  just  man,** 
as  if  no  unjust  person  were  a  man  at  all,  but  to  speak  more 
properly  a  beast  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  and  us  if  he  alone 
were  a  man  who  is  an  admirer  of  justice ;  he  also  says  that  he 
was  *' perfect,**  intimatiog  by  this  expression  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed not  of  one  virtue  only  but  of  all,  and  that  being  so 
possessed  of  them,  he  constantly  exhibited  every  one  of  them 
according  to  his  power  and  opportunities ;  and  finally  crown- 
ing him  like  a  wrestler  who  has  gained  a  glorious  victory,  he 
honoiurs  him  moreover  with  a  most  noble  proclamation,  saying 
that  **  he  pleased  God,**  (and  what  can  there  be  in  nature  that 
is  more  excellent  than  this  panegyric?)  which  is  the  most 
visible  proof  of  excellence ;  for  if  they  who  displease  God  are 
miserable,  those  who  please  him  are  by  all  means  happy. 

YII.  It  is  not  then  without  great  correctness  that  after  he 
has  praised  the  man  as  being  possessed  of  such  great  virtues 
he  adds,  **  that  he  was  |)erfect  in  his  generation.**  Showing 
that  he  was  not  perfect  absolutely,  but  that  he  was  good  in 
comparison  with  the  othera  who  lived  at  that  time  ;  for  in  a 
little  time  he  will  also  speak  of  other  wise  men  who  were 
possessed  of  unconquerable  and  incomparable  virtue,  not 
merely  if  contrasted  with  the  wicked,  nor  because  they  were 
better  than  the  other  men  of  their  age,  and  as  such  were 
considered  worthy  of  acceptance  and  pre-eminence,  but  because 
haviog  received  a  well  disposed  nature,  they  preserved  it  with- 
out any  error  or  change  for  the  worse ;  not  fleeing  from  evil 
habits,  but  never  haviog  once  fallen  into  them,  and  being  by 
deliberate  purpose  practisers  of  all  virtuous  actions  and 
speeches,  by  which  system  they  have  adorned  their  life. 

Those  then  are  the  most  admirable  of  all  men  who  have 
adopted  free  and  noble  inclinations,  not  in  imitation  of  or  by 
way  of  contrast  to  othera,  but  from  an  inclination  to  genuine 
virtue  and  justice  for  its  own  sake ;  he  also  is  to  be  admired 
who  is  superior  to  his  own  generation  and  his  own  age,  and 
who  is  overcome  by  none  of  those  things  which  the  multitude 
follows ;  and  he  will  be  classed  in  the  second  rank,  and  nature 
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win  give  io  SQch  men  tbe  best  of  ber  prizes ;  and  tba  second 
prize  is  of  itself  a  great  thing ;  for  what  is  not  a  great  and 
most  desirable  object  which  God  offers  to,  and  bestows  npon 
men  ?  And  tbe  greatest  proof  of  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
exceeding  graces  which  this  man  attained  to ;  for  as  that  time 
bore  an  abundant  crop  of  injustice  and  impiety,  and  so  every 
country,  and  nation,  and  city,  and  bouse,  and  erery  sepaimte 
indiTidual  was  full  of  wicked  practices,  all  men  of  free  wUl  and 
of  deliberate  purpose,  as  if  in  an  arena,  lining  with  one  another 
for  the  first  rank  in  iniquity,  and  stiOTe  witb  all  possible  zeal 
and  rival ry,  every  one  seeking  to  surpass  his  neighbour  in  the 
magnitude  of  bis  wickedness,  and  failing  in  nothing  which 
•    mij^ht  render  life  blameable  and  accursed. 

VIII.  At  whom  God,  being  naturally  indignant,  and  being 
angry  that  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  excellent  of 
animals,  and  which  had  been  thought  worthy  of  being  reckoned 
akin  to  himself  by  reason  of  his  participation  in  reason,  when 
he  ought  to  have  practised  virtue,  devoted  himself  rather  to 
wickedness,  and  to  every  species  of  vice,  appointed  a  fitting 
punishment  for  them,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole 
race  at  that  time  existing  by  a  deluge ;  and  not  only  those  who 
dwelt  in  tbe  champaign  country  and  in  the  lower  districts, 
but  those  also  who  lived  in  the  most  lofty  mountains,  for  the 
great  deep,*  being  raised  to  a  height  which  it  bad  never 
reached  before,  burst  through  its  mouths  with  its  whole  col- 
lective impetuosity  into  the  seas  existing  among  us,  and  they 
overflowed  and  inundated  all  the  islands  and  continents ;  and 
incessant  floods  of  everiasting  fountains,  and  of  native  rivers 
and  torrents  combined  together,  mingled  with  one  another, 
and  rising  to  a  vast  height,  so  as  to  surmount  everything. 
Nor  indeed  was  the  air  tranquil,  for  a  deep  and  unbroken 
cloud  overspread  the  whole  heaven,  and  there  were  fearful 
storms  of  wind,  and  roarings  of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  light- 
ning, and  rapid  hurlings  of  thunderbolts,  ceaseless  storms  of 
rain  being  poured  forth,  so  that  one  might  have  thought  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  universe  were  hastening  to  dissolve  them- 
selves into  the  one  element  of  the  nature  of  water,  until, 
while  the  water  from  above  kept  pouring  down,  and  that  below 
kept  bursting  up,  the  streams  were  raised  to  a  height  above 
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everything,  so  that  they  not  only  oTerwhelmed  and  hid  from 
sight  all  die  plains  and  all  the  level  ground,  but  even  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  for  every  part  of  the  earth  was 
under  water,  so  that  it  was  wholly  buried  and  carried  away; 
and  the  world  was  mutilated  of  huge  portions,  and  appeared 
in  all  its  wholeness  and  integrity,  feaiiul  as  it  is  to  say  or 
even  to  imagine  such  a  thing,  to  be  utterly  crippled  and 
destroyed. 

And  likewise  the  air,  with  the  exception  of  that  small 
portion  which  is  about  the  moon,  was  wholly  obscured,  being 
overcast  by  the  violence  and  impetuosity  of  the  water  which 
overran  all  the  region  belonging  to  it  with  irresistible  might. 
Then  were  speedily  destroyed  all  the  crops  and  all  the  trees, 
for  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water  is  as  destructive  to  them  as 
a  scarcity,  and  innumerable  flocks  of  animals,  both  tame  and 
wild,  perished  at  the  same  time ;  for  it  was  natural  when  the 
most  excellent  race  of  all,  that  of  man,  had  been  destroyed, 
that  none  of  the  inferior  races  should  be  left,  since  they 
wero  only  created  to  be  slaves  to  his  necessities,  and  to  be 
in  a  manner  subject  to  his  authoritative  commands  as  their 
master. 

When  such  numbers  then  of  such  mighty  evils  had  burst 
forth  which  that  time  poured  out — for  all  the  portions  of  the 
world,  except  the  heaven  itself,  were  moved  in  an  imnatural 
manner — as  if  they  wero  stricken  with  a  terrible  and  deadly 
disease. 

And  one  house  alone,  that  of  the  aforesaid  just  and  God« 
loving  man  who  had  received  the  two  highest  of  all  gifts,  was 
preserved ;  one  gift  being,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  not 
being  destroyed  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  other  that 
of  becoming  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  founder  of  a 
new  generation  of  mankind ;  for  God  thought  him  worthy  to 
be  both  the  end  of  our  race  and  the  beginning  of  it,  the  end 
of  those  men  who  lived  before  the  deluge,  and  the  beginning 
of  those  who  lived  after  the  deluge. 

IX.  Such  was  he  who  was  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  men 
of  his  age,  and  such  wero  the  rewards  which  were  allotted  to  him 
which  the  holy  scriptures  enumerate  ;  and  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  the  aforesaid  three,  whether  you  call  them  men 
or  dispositions  of  the  soul,  is  very  symmetrical,  for  the  perfect 
man  is  entire  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  who  baa  hi&  ^^^^ 
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changed 'is  but  half  entire,  haying  appropriated  the  earlier 
period  of  his  life  to  wickedness,  and  the  subsequent  time  to 
Tirtue  to  which  he  afterwards  came  over,  and  with  which  at 
that  subsequent  time  he  lived.  But  he  who  hopes,  as  his  yeiy 
name  shows,  has  still  a  defect,  for  though  he  is  alwajs  wishing 
for  what  is  good,  he  is  not  as  yet  able  to  attain  to  it,  but  he  is 
like  those  who  are  on  a  voyage,  who  while  they  are  eager  to  reach 
the  harbour,  are  still  kept  at  sea  without  being  able  to  anchor 
in  port. 

X.  I  have  now  then  explained  the  character  of  the  first 
triad  of  those  who  desire  virtue.  There  is  also  another  more 
important  company  of  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  speak, 
for  the  former  resembles  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  allotted  to  the  age  of  childhood,  bat  this  resembles  rather 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  athletic  men,  who  are  really  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  sacred  contests,  who,  despising  all  care 
of  getting  their  body  into  proper  condition,  labour  to  bring 
about  a  healthy  state  of  the  soul,  being  desirous  of  that  victory 
which  is  to  be  gained  over  the  adverse  passions. 

The  particidars  then  on  which  each  individual  differs  from 
the  other,  though  all  are  hastening  to  one  and  the  same  end, 
we  will  hereafter  examine  more  minutely ;  but  it  is  necessary 
not  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  it  seems  desirable  to  premise 
concerning  the  whole  three  taken  together. 

It  happens  then  that  they  are  all  three  of  one  household 
and  of  one  family,  for  the  last  of  the  three  is  the  son  of  the 
middle  one,  and  the  grandson  of  the  first ;  and  they  are  all 
lovers  of  God,  and  beloved  by  God,  loving  the  only  God,  and 
being  loved  in  return  by  him  who  has  chosen,  as  the  holy 
scriptures  tell  us,  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  their  virtues  in 
which  they  lived,  to  give  them  also  a  share  of  the  same  appel- 
lation as  himself ;  for  having  added  his  own  peculiar  name  to 
their  names  he  has  united  them  together,  appropriating  to 
himself  an  appellation  composed  of  the  three  names :  **  For," 
says  God,  '*  this  is  my  everlasting  name :  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,*** 
using  there  the  relative  term  instead  of  the  absolute  one ;  and 
this  is  very  natural,  for  God  stands  in  no  need  of  a  name. 
But  though  he  does  not  stand  in  any  such  need,  nevertheless 
he  bestows  his  own  title  on  the  human  race  that  they  may 
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have  a  refuge  to  which  to  hetake  themselves  in  supplications 
and  prayers,  and  so  may  not  he  destitute  of  a  good  hope. 

XI.  Tliis  then  is  what  appears  to  he  said  of  these  holy 
men ;  and  it  is  indicative  of  a  nature  more  remote  from  our 
knowledge  than,  and  much  superior  to,  that  which  exists  in 
the  objects  of  out\Tard  sense ;  for  the  sacred  word  appears 
thoroughly  to  investigate'  and  to  describe  the  different  dispo- 
sitions  of  the  soul,  being  all  of  them  good,  the  one  aiming  at 
what  is  good  by  means  of  instruction,  the  second  by  nature, 
the  last  by  practice ;  for  the  first,  who  is  named  Abraham,  is  a 
symbol  of  that  virtue  which  is  derived  from  instruction ;  the 
intermediate  Isaac  is  an  emblem  of  natural  virtue;  the 
third,  Jacob,  of  that  virtue  which  is  devoted  to  and  derived 
from  practice.  But  we  must  not  be  ignorant  that  each  of 
these  men  was  endowed  ivith  all  these  powers,  but  that  each 
derived  his  name  from  that  ooe  which  predominated  in  him 
and  mastered  the  others  ;  for  neither  is  it  possible  for  instruc- 
tion to  be  made  perfect  without  natural  endowments  and 
practice,  nor  is  nature  able  to  arrive  at  the  goal  without 
instructioti  and  practice,  nor  is  practice  unless  it  be  founded 
on  natural  gifts  and  sound  instruction. 

Very  appropriately,  therefore,  has  he  represented,  as  united 
by  relationship,  these  three,  which  in  name  indeed  are  men,  but 
in  reality,  as  I  have  said  before,  virtues,  nature,  instruction,  and 
practice,  which  men  also  call  by  another  name,  and  entitle 
them  the  three  graces  (xa^/n;),  either  from  the  fact  of  God 
having  bestowed  {xty^apis^at)  on  our  race  those  three  powers, 
in  order  to  produce  the  perfection  of  life,  or  because  they 
themselves  have  bestowed  themselves  on  the  rational  soul  as 
the  most  glorious  of  gifts,  so  that  the  eternal  name,  as  set 
forth  in  the  scriptures,  may  not  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
three  men,  but  mther  with  the  aforesaid  powers;  for  the 
nature  of  mankind  is  mortal,  but  that  of  the  virtues  is  im- 
mortal ;  and  it  is  more  reasonable  that  the  name  of  the  ever- 
lasting God  should  be  conjoined  ^ith  what  is  immortal  than 
with  what  is  mortal,  since  what  is  immortal  is  akin  to  what  is 
imperishable,  but  death  is  hostile  to  it. 
*  All.  We  must,  however,  not  remain  in  ignorance  that  the 
sacred  historian  has  represented  the  first  man,  him  who  was 
formed  out  of  the  earth  as  the  father  of  all  those  who  existed 
before  the  deluge ;  and  him  who,  with  his  whole  family,  was 
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the  only  person  left  out  of  so  UDiversal  a  destruction,  because  of 
his  justice  and  his  other  excellencies  and  virtues,  as  the  founder 
of  die  new  race  of  men  which  was  to  flourish  hereafter.  And 
that  venerable,  and  estimable,  and  glorious  triad  is  compre* 
bended  by  the  sacred  scriptures  under  one  class,  and  called^ 
**A  royal  priesthood,  and  a  holy  nation.***  And  its  name 
shows  its  power ;  for  the  nation  is  further  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrews,  Israel,  which  name  being  interpreted 
means,  **  seeing  God.'* 

But  of  sight,  that  which  is  exercised  by  means  of  the  eyes 
is  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  outward  senses,  since  by  that 
alone  all  the  most  beautiful  of  exisdug  things  are  compre- 
hended, the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  heaven,  and  the 
whole  world ;  but  the  sight  of  the  soul  which  is  exercised, 
through  the  medium  of  its  dominant  part  excels  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  soul,  as  much  as  the  powers  of  the  si^ul  excel  all 
other  powers ;  and  this  is  prudence,  which  is  the  sight  of  the 
mind.  But  he  to  whose  lot  it  falls,  not  only  by  means  of  bis 
knowledge,  to  comprehend  all  the  other  things  which  exist  in 
nature,  but  also  to  behold  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the 
universe,  has  advanced  to  the  very  summit  of  happiness.  For 
there  is  nothing  above  God ;  and  if  any  one,  directing  towards 
him  the  eye  of  the  soul,  has  reached  up  to  him,  let  him  then 
pray  for  ability  to  remain  and  to  stand  firm  before  him ;  for 
the  roads  which  lead  upwards  to  him  are  laborious  and  slow, 
but  the  descent  down  the  declivity,  being  rather  like  a  rapid 
dragging  down  than  a  gradual  descent,  is  swift  and  easy.  And 
there  are  many  things  urged  downwards,  in  which  there  is  no 
use  whatever,  when  God  having  made  the  soul  to  depend  on 
his  own  powers,  drags  it  up  towards  himself  with  a  more 
vigorous  attraction. 

XIII.  Let  thus  much,  then,  be  said  generally  about  the 
three  persons,  since  it  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  we  must 
now  proceed  in  regular  order,  to  speak  of  those  qualities  in 
which  each  separate  individual  surpasses  the  others,  beginning 
with  him  who  is  first  mentioned.  Now  he,  being  an  admirer 
of  piety,  the  highest  and  greatest  of  all  virtues,  laboured 
earnestly  to  follow  God,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  injunctions 
delivered  by  him,  looking  not  only  on  those  things  as  his  com- 
mands which  were  signified  to  him  by  words  and  fiacts,  but 
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those  also  which  were  indicated  by  more  express  signs  through 
the  medium  of  nature,  and  which  the  truest  of  the  outward 
senses  comprehends  before  the  uncertain  and  untrustworthy 
hearing  can  do  so ;  for  if  any  one  observes  the  arrangement 
which  exists  in  nature,  and  the  constitution  according  to  which 
the  world  goes  on,  which  is  more  excellent  than  any  kind  of 
reasoning,  he  learns,  even  though  no  one  speaks  to  him,  to 
study  a  course  of  life  consistent  with  law  and  peace,  looking  to 
the  example  of  good  men.  But  the  most  manifest  demon- 
strations of  peace  are  those  which  the  scriptures  contain ;  and 
we  must  mention  the  first  which  also  occurs  the  first  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  set  dovin. 

XIV.  He  being  impressed  by  an  oracle  by  which  he  was 
commanded  to  leave  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  and  his 
father's  house,  and  to  emigrate  like  a  man  returning  from  a 
foreign  laud  to  his  own  country,  and  not  like  one  who  was 
about  to  set  out  from  his  own  land  to  settle  in  a  foreign 
district,  hastened  eagerly  on,  thinking  to  do  with  promptness 
what  he  was  commanded  to  do  was  equivalant  to  perfecting 
the  matter.  And  yet  who  else  was  it  likely  would  be  so  un* 
deviating  and  unchangeable  as  not  to  be  won  over  by  and  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  charms  of  one  s  relations  and  one  s  country  ? 
The  love  for  which  has  in  a  manner — 
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Grown  with  the  growth  and  itreng^hened  with  the  strength," 


of  eveiy  individual,  and  even  more,  or  at  all  events  not  less 
than  the  limbs  united  to  the  body  have  done. 

And  we  have  witnesses  of  this  in  the  lawgivers  who  have 
enacted  the  second  punishment  next  to  death,  namely,  banish 
ment,  against  those  who  are  convicted  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes :  a  punishment  which  indeed  is  not  second  to  any,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  if  truth  be  the  judge,  hut  which  is.  in  fact, 
much  more  grievous  than  death,  since  death  is  the  end  of  all 
misfortunes,  but  banishment  is  not  the  end  but  the  beginning 
of  new  calamities,  inflicting  instead  of  our  death  unaccompanied 
by  pain  ten  thousand  deaths  with  acute  sensation. 

Some  men  also,  being  engaged  in  traffic,  do  out  of  desire  for 
gain  sail  over  the  sea,  or  being  employed  in  some  embassy,  or 
being  led  by  a  desire  to  see  the  sights  of  foreign  countries,  or 
by  a  love  for  insuniction,  having  various  motives  which  attract 
them  outwards  and  prevent  their  remaining  where  thft^^^sA.^ 
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B^me  being  led  by  a  love  of  gain,  others  bj  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  benefit  their  native  citj  at  its  time  of  need  in  the  most 
necessary  and  important  particulars,  others  seeking  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  which  before  they  were  ignorant, 
a  knowledge  which  brings,  at  the  same  time,  both  delight  and 
advantage  to  the  soul.  For  men  who  have  never  travelled  are 
to  those  who  have,  as  blind  men  are  to  those  who  see  clearly, 
are  nevertheless  anxious  to  behold  their  father's  threshold  and 
to  salute  it,  and  to  embrace  their  acquaintances,  and  to  enjoy 
the  most  delightful  and  wished-for  sight  of  their  relations  and 
friends;  and  very  often,  seeing  the  affairs,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  left  their  country,  protracted,  they  have  abandoned 
them,  being  influenced  by  that  most  powerful  feeling  of  longing 
for  a  union  with  their  kindred. 

.  But  this  man  with  a  very  few  companions,  or  perhaps  I 
might  say  by  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  commanded  to  do  so, 
left  his  home,  and  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  a  foreign  country 
in  his  soul  even  before  he  started  with  his  body,  his  regard  for 
mortal  things  being  overpowered  by  his  love  for  heavenly  things. 
Therefore  giving  no  consideration  to  anything  whatever,  neither 
to  the  men  of  his  tribe,  nor  to  those  of  his  borough,  nor  to  his 
fellow  disciples,  nor  to  his  companions,  nor  to  those  of  his  blood 
as  sprung  from  the  same  father  or  the  same  mother,  nor  to  his 
country,  nor  to  his  ancient  habits,  nor  to  the  customs  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  nor  to  his  mode  of  life  and  his  mates, 
every  one  of  which  things  has  a  seductive  and  almost  irresist* 
ible  attraction  and  power,  he  departed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
yielding  to  a  free  and  unrestrained  impulse,  and  first  of  all 
he  quitted  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  a  prosperous  district, 
and  one  which  was  greatly  flourishing  at  that  period,  and  went 
into  the  land  of  Charran,  and  from  that,  after  no  veiy  distant 
interval,  he  departed  to  another  place,  which  we  will  speak  of 
hereafter,  when  we  have  first  discussed t  he  country  of  Charran. 
XV.  The  aforesaid  emigrations,  if  one  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  literal  expressions  of  the  scripture,  were  performed  by  a 
wise  man ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  laws  of  allegory,  by  a  soul 
devoted  to  virtue  and  busied  in  the  search  after  the  true  God. 
For  the  Chaldseans  were,  above  all  nations,  addicted  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  attributed  all  events  to  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  by  which  they  fancied  that  all  the  things  in  the 
world  were  regulated,  and  accordingly  tliey  ms^^ginfied  the 
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visible  essence  by  the  poTrers  which  numbers  and  the  analogies 
of  numbers  contain,  taking  no  account  of  the  invisible  essence 
appreciable  only  by  the  intellect.  But  while  they  were  busied 
in  investigating  the  arrangement  existing  in  them  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the 
other  planets,  and  fixed-stars,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the 
things  of  earth,  they  were  led  to  imagine  that  the  world  itself 
was  God,  in  their  impious  philosophy  comparing  the  creature 
to  the  Creator. 

The  man  who  had  been  bred  up  in  this  doctrine,  and  who 
for  a  long  time  had  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  Chaldseans, 
as  if  suddenly  awakening  from  a  deep  slumber  and  opening 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  and  beginning  to  perceive  a  pure  ray  of 
light  instead  of  profound  darkness,  followed  the  light,  and  saw 
what  he  had  never  seen  before,  a  certain  governor  and  director 
of  the  world  standing  above  it,  and  guiding  his  own  work  in  a 
salutary  manner,  and  exerting  his  care  and  power  in  behalf  of 
all  those  parts  of  it  which  are  worthy  of  divine  superin- 
tendence. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may  the  more  firmly  establish 
the  sight  which  has  thus  been  presented  to  him  in  his  mind, 
the  sacred  word  says  to  him.  My  good  friend,  great  things  are 
often*  made  known  by  slight  outlines,  at  which  he  who  looks 
increases  his  imagination  to  an  unlimited  extern ;  therefore, 
having  dismissed  those  who  bend  all  their  attention  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  discarding  the  Chaldsan  science,  rise  up 
and  depart  for  a  short  time  from  the  greatest  of  cities,  this 
world,  to  one  which  is  smaller ;  for  so  you  will  be  the  better 
.able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Abraham  is  said  to  have  made  his 
first  migration  from  the  country  of  the  Chaldaeans  into  the  land 
of  Cbarran. 

XVI.  But  Charran,  in  the  Greek  language,  means  "holes," 
which  is  a  figurative  emblem  of  the  regions  of  our  outward 
senses  ;  by  means  of  which,  as  by  holes,  each  of  those  senses 
is  able  to  look  out  so  as  to  comprehend  the  objects  which 
belong  to  it.  But,  some  one  may  say.  what  is  the  use  of  these 
holes,  unless  the  invisible  mind,  like  the  exhibition  of  a  puppet 
show,  does  from  within  proippt  its  own  powers,  ^hich  at  one 
time  losing  and  allowing  to  roam,  and  at  another  time  holding 
back  and  restraining  by  force  ?  Ke  ^'^^  «slafc^2lasis^  ^sOoKrois^ 
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nious  motion,  and  sometimes  perfect  quiet  to  his  puppets.  And 
having  this  example  at  home,  you  will  easily  comprehend  that 
being,  the  understanding  of  whom  you  are  so  anxious  to  arrive 
at ;  unless,  indeed,  you  fancy  that  the  world  is  situated  in  you 
as  the  dominant  part  of  you,  which  the  whole  common  powers 
of  the  body  obey,  and  which  each  of  the  outward  senses  fol- 
lows ;  but  that  the  world,  the  most  beautiful,  and  greatest,  and 
most  perfect  of  works,  of  which  everything  else  is  but  a  part, 
is  destitute  of  any  king  to  hold  it  together,  and  to  regulate  it, 
and  govern  it  in  accordance  with  justice. 

And  if  it  be  invisible,  wonder  not  at  that,  for  neither  can  the 
mind  which  is  in  thee  be  perceived  by  the  sight.  Any  one  who 
considers  this,  deriving  his  proofs  not  from  a  distance  but  close 
at  hand,  both  from  himself  and  from  the  circumstances  around 
him,  will  clearly  see  that  the  world  is  not  the  fiunst  God,  but 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  first  God  and  Father  of  all  things, 
who,  being  himself  invisible,  displays  every  thing,  showing 
the  nature  of  all  things  both  small  and  great.  For  he  has  not 
chosen  to  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  body,  perhaps  because 
it  was  not  consistent  with  holiness  for  what  is  mortal  to  touch 
what  is  everlasting,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  weakness  of  our 
sight ;  for  it  would  never  have  been  able  to  stand  the  rays 
which  are  poured  forth  from  the  living  God,  since  it  cannot 
even  look  straight  at  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

XVII.  And  the  most  %'isible  proof  of  this  migration 
in  which  the  mind  quitted  astronomy  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Chaldseans,  is  this.  For  it  is  said  in  the  scriptures 
that  the  very  moment  that  the  wise  man  quitted  his  abode, 
"God  appeared  unto  Abraham,"*  to  whom,  therefore,  it 
is  plain  that  he  was  not  visible  before,  when  he  was  adher* 
ing  to  the  studies  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  attending  tx>  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  not  properly  comprehending  any  nature 
whatever,  which  was  well  arranged  and  appreciable  by  the 
intellect  only,  apart  from  the  world  and  the  essence  perceptible 
by  the  outward  senses.  But  after  he  changed  his  abode  and 
went  into  another  countrv  he  learnt  of  necessitv  that  the  world 
was  subject,  and  not  independent :  not  an  absolute  ruler,  but 
governed  by  the  great  cause  of  all  things  who  had  created  ijL, 
whom  the  mind  then  for  the  first  time  looked  up  and  saw ;  for 
previously  a  great  mist  was  shed  over  it  by  the  objects  of  the 

*  Genena^T. 
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external  senses,  whicL  she,  having  dissipated  hj.fenrent  and 
Yivid  doctrines,  was  scarcely  able,  as  if  in  clear  fine  weather,  to 
perceive  him  who  had  previously  been  concealed  and  invisible. 

But  he,  by  reason  of  his  love  for  mankind,  did  not  reject  the 
soul  which  came  to  him,  but  went  forward  to  meet  it,  and 
showed  to  it  his  own  nature  as  far  as  it  was  poHsible  that  he 
who  was  looking  at  it  could  see  it.  For  which  reason  it  is 
said,  not  that  the  wise  man  saw  God  but  that  God  appeared  to 
the  wise  man ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  comprehend 
by  his  own  unassisted  power  the  true  living  God,  unless  he 
himself  displayed  and  revealed  himself  to  him. 

XVIII.  And  there  is  evidence  in  support  of  what  hafl  here 
been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  change  and  alteration  of  his 
name :  for  he  was  anciently  called  Abram,  but  afterwards  he 
was  named  Abraham  :  the  alteration  of  sound  being  only  that 
which  proceeds  from  ono  single  letter,  alpha,  being  doubled, 
but  the  alteration  revealing  in  effect  an  important  fact  and 
doctrine ;  for  the  name  Abram  being  interpreted  means  *'  sub- 
lime father;"  but  Abraham  signifies,  ''the  elect  father  of 
sound.'*  The  first  name  being  expressive  of  the  man  who  is 
called  an  astronomer,  and  one  addicted  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime  bodies  in  the  sky,  and  who  was  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  ChaldsBans,  and  who  took  care  of  them  as  a 
father  might  take  care  of  his  children.  But  the  last  name 
intimating  the  really  wise  man ;  for  the  latter  name,  by  the 
word  sound,  intimates  the  uttered  speech ;  and  by  the  word 
father,  the  dominant  mind.  For  the  speech  which  is  con* 
ceived  within  is  naturally  the  father  of  that  which  is  uttered, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  older  than  the  latter,  and  as  it  also  suggests 
what  is  to  be  said.  And  by  the  addition  of  the  word  elect  his 
goodness  is  intimated. 

For  the  evil  disposition  is  a  random  and  confused  one,  but 
that  which  is  elect  is  good,  having  been  selected  from  all 
others  by  reason  of  its  excellence.  Therefore,  to  him  who  is 
addicted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  bodies  of  the  sky 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  greater  than  the  world ; 
and  therefore  he  refers  the  causes  of  aJl  things  that  exist  to 
the  world.  But  the  wise  man.  beholding  with  more  accurate 
eyes  that  more  perfect  being  that  rules  and  governs  all  things, 
and  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  things  are 
subservient  as  to  a  master,  and   by  whom   every  thm^  ia 
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directed,  veiy  often  reproaches  himself  for  his  former  waj  of 
life,  and  if  he  had  lived  the  existence  of  a  blind  man,  leaning 
upon  objects  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  on  things  bj 
their  very  nature  worthless  and  unstable. 

The  second  migration  is  again  undertaken  by  the  virtuous 
man  under  the  influence  of  a  sacred  oracle,  but  this  is  no 
longer  one  from  one  city  to  another,  but  it  is  to  a  desolate 
country,  in  which  he  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without 
being  discontented  at  his  wandering  and  at  his  unsettled  condi- 
tion, which  necessarily  arose  from  it.  And  yet,  what  other  man 
would  not  have  been  grieved,  not  only  at  departing  from  his  own 
country  but  also  at  being  driven  away  from  every  city  into  an 
inaccessible  and  impassable  district  ?  And  what  other  man  would 
not  have  turned  back  and  returned  to  his  former  home,  paying 
but  little  attention  to  his  former  hopes,  but  desiring  to  escape 
from  his  present  perplexity,  thinking  it  folly  for  the  sake  of 
uncertain  advantages  to  undergo  admitted  evils?  But  this 
man  alone  appears  to  have  behaved  in  the  contrary  manner, 
thinking  that  life  which  was  remote  from  the  fellowship  of 
many  companions  the  most  pleasant  of  all. 

And  this  is  naturally  the  case;  for  those  who  seek  and 
desire  to  And  God,  love  that  solitude  which  is  dear  to  him, 
labouring  for  this  as  their  dearest  and  primary  object,  to 
become  like  his  blessed  and  happy  nature.  Therefore,  having 
now  given  both  explanations,  the  literal  one  as  concerning  the 
man,  and  the  allegorical  one  relating  to  the  soul,  we  have 
shown  that  both  the  man  and  the  mind  are  deserving  of  love ; 
inasmuch  as  the  one  is  obedient  to  the  sacred  oracles,  and 
because  of  their  influence  submits  to  be  torn  away  from  things 
with  which  it  is  hard  to  part ;  and  the  mind  deserves  to  be 
loved  because  it  has  not  submitted  to  be  for  ever  deceived  and 
to  abide  permanently  with  the  essences  perceptible  by  the  out- 
ward senses,  thinking  the  visible  world  the  greatest  and  flrst 
of  gods,  but  soaring  upwards  with  its  reason  it  has  beheld 
another  nature  better  than  that  which  is  visible,  that,  namely, 
which  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  also  that  being 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  both. 

XIX.  These,  then,  are  the  first  principles  of  the  man  who 

loves  God,  and  they  are  followed  by  actions  which  do  not 

deserve  to  be  lightly  esteemed.     But  the  greatness  of  them  is 

not  evident  to  everj  one,  but  only  to  those  Tiho  haxe  tasted  of 
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virtue,  and  wl/o  are  wont  to  look  with  ridicule  upon  the  ohjects 
which  are  admired  by  the  multitude,  by  reasou  oif  the  great- 
ness of  the  good  things  of  the  soul.  Therefore,  God,  having 
approved  of  his  conduct  which  I  have  mentioned,  presently 
rewarded  the  virtuous  man  with  a  great  gift,  inasmuch  as  he 
preserved  sound  and  free  from  all  pollution  his  marriage, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  plotted  against  by  a  powerful  and 
incoutinent  man. 

And  the  cause  of  this  man's  design  upon  it  arose  from  this 
beginning;  there  having  been  a  barrenness  and  scarcity  of 
crops  for  a  long  time,  owing  tb  a  long  and  immoderate  period 
of  rain  which  prevailed  at  one  time,  and  to  a  great  drought 
and  heat  which  ensued  afterwards.  The  cities  of  Syria  being 
oppressed  by  a  long  continuance  of  famine,  became  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  all  of  them  being  dispersed  in  different  direc* 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food  and  providing  themselves 
with  necessaries.  Therefore,  Abraham,  hearing  that  there 
was  unlimited  abundance  and  plenty  in  Egypt,  since  the  river 
there  irrigated  the  fields  with  its  immdations  at  the  proper 
season,  and  since  the  winds  by  their  salutary  temperature 
brought  up  and  nourished  rich  and  heavy  crops  of  com,  roee 
up  with  all  his  household  to  quit  Syria  and  to  go  thither.  And 
he  had  a  wife  of  a  most  excellent  disposition,  who  was  also  iae 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  women  of  her  time.  The  Egyptian 
magistmtes,  seeing  her  and  admiring  her  exquisite  form,  for 
nothing  ever  escapes  the  notice  of  men  in  authority,  gave 
information  to  the  king.  And  the  king,  sending  for  the  woman 
and  beholding  her  extraordinary  beauty,  gave  but  little  heed 
to  the  dictates  of  modesty  or  to  the  laws  which  had  been 
established  with  respect  to  the  honour  due  to  strangers,  but 
yielding  to  his  incontinent  desires,  conceived  the  intention  in 
name,  indeed,  to  marry  her  in  lawful  wedlock,  but,  in  fact  to 
seduce  and  defile  her.  But  she,  being  destitute  of  all  succour, 
as  being  in  a  foreign  land,  before  an  incontinent  and  cruel- 
minded  ruler  (for  her  husband  had  no  power  to  protect  her, 
fearing  the  danger  which  impended  over  him  from  princes 
mightier  than  he),  at  last,  with  liim,  took  refuge  in  the  only 
alliance  remaining  to  her,  the  protection  of  God. 

And  the  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who  takes  compassion 
on  the  stranger,  and  who  fights  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
unjustly  oppressed,  inflicted  in  a  moment  painful  suffering  anil 
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terrible  cliastisemeiits  on  the  king,  filling  his  body  and  soul 
with  all  kinds  of  miseries  difficult  to  be  escaped  or  remedied, 
BO  that  all  his  inclinations  tending  to  pleasure  were  cut  short, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  occupied  with  nothing  but 
cares,  seeking  an  alleviation  from  his  endless  aiid  intolerable 
torments  by  which  he  was  harassed  and  tortured  daj  and 
night ;  and  his  whole  household  also  received  their  share  of 
his  punishment,  because  none  of  them  had  felt  any  indigna* 
tion  at  his  lawless  conduct,  but  had  all  consented  to  it,  and 
had  all  but  co-operated  actively  in  his  iniquity. 

In  this  manner  the  chastity  of  the  woman  was  preserved, 
and  God  condescended  to  display  the  excellence  and  ^ietj 
of  her  husband,  giving  him  the  noblest  reward,  namely,  his 
marriage  &ee  from  all  injury,  and  even  from  all  insult,  so  as 
no  longer  to  be  in  danger  of  being  violated ;  a  marriage 
which  however  was  not  intended  to  produce  any  limited 
number  of  sons  and  daughters,  but  an  entire  nation—the 
most  Grod-lovine  of  all  nations —  and  one  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  received  the  offices  of  priesthood  and  prophecy 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race. 

XX.  I  have  heard  men  versed  in  natural  philosophy  in- 
terpreting this  passage  in  an  allegorical  manner  with  no 
inconsiderable  ingenuity  and  propriety;  and  their  idea  is, 
that  the  man  here  is  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  virtuous 
mind,  conjecturing  from  the  interpretation  of  his  name  that 
what  is  intended  to  be  indicated  is  the  virtuous  disposition 
existing  in  the  soul ;  and  that  by  his  wife  is  meant  virtue, 
for  the  name  of  his  wife  is,  in  the  Chaldsean  language, 
Sarah,  but  in  Greek  "  princess,"  because  there  is  nothmg 
more  royal  or  more  worthy  of  pre-eminence  than  virtue. 
And  the  marriage  in  which  pleasure  unites  people  compre- 
hends the  connection  of  the  bodies,  but  that  which  is 
brought  about  by  wisdom  is  the  union  of  reasonings  which 
desire  purification,  and  of  the  perfect  virtues ;  and  the  two 
kinds  of  marriage  here  described  are  extremelv  opposite  to 
one  another ;  for  in  the  marriage  of  the  bodies  it  is  the 
male  partner  which  sows  the  seed  and  the  female  which 
receives  it,  but  in  the  union  which  takes  place  with  reeard 
to  the  soul  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  it  is  virtue  wnich 
appears  to  be  there  in  the  place  of  the  woman,  which  sows 
^ood  counsels;  and  virtuous  speeches,  and  expositions  of 
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doctrines  profitable  to  life ;  but  tbe  reason  which  is  con- 
sidered to  DC  classed  in  the  light  of  the  man  receives  the 
sacred  and  divine  seed,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  any  error  in 
the  names  usually  given ;  for  certainly,  in  the  grammatical 
view  of  tbe  words,  the  word  reason  is  masculine,  and  the 
word  virtue  has  a  feminine  character. 

But  if  any  one,  discarding  the  considerations  of  the 
names  which  tend  to  throw  darkness  over  the  subject, 
chooses  to  look  at  the  plain  facts  without  any  disguise,  he 
will  know  that  virtue  is  masculine  bj  nature,  inasmuch  as 
it  puts  things  in  motion,  and  arranges  them,  and  suggests 
Rood  conceptions  of  noble  actions  and  speeches ;  but  reason 
IS  feminine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  put  in  motion  by  another,  and 
is  instructed  and  benefited,  and,  in  short,  is  altogether  the 
patient,  as  its  passive  state  is  its  only  safety. 

XXI.  All  men,  therefore,  even  the  most  vile,  in  word 
honour  and  admire  virtue  as  for  as  appearance  goes ;  but  it 
is  the  virtuous  alone  who  obey  its  luiunctions ;  on  which 
accouDt  the  king  of  Egvpt,  who  is  a  ngurative  representa- 
tion of  the  mind  devotedf  to  the  body,  as  if  he  were  acting 
in  a  theatre,  assumes  the  character  of  a  pretended  partici- 
pation in  temperance  though  being  an  intemperate  man,  and 
in  continence  though  being  an  incontinent  man,  and  in  justice 
though  an  unjust  man,  and  he  invites  justice  to  himself, 
being  eager  to  obtain  a  good  report  from  the  multitude ; 
and  the  governor  of  the  universe  seeinc;  this,  for  Grod  alone 
has  power  to  look  into  the  soul,  hates  him  and  rejects  him, 
and  by  the  most  cruel  tests  and  powers  convicts  him  of  an 
utterly  false  disposition. 

But  by  what  instruments  are  these  tests  carried  out? 
Surely  altogether  by  the  parts  of  virtue  which,  whenever 
they  enter,  inflict  great  pain  and  severe  wounds;  for  a 
torture  is  a  deficiency  of  supply  to  that  which  is  insatiable, 
and  the  torture  of  greediness  is  temperance ;  moreover,  the 
man  who  is  fond  of  glory  is  tortured  while  simplicity  and 
humility  are  in  the  ascendent,  and  so  is  the  unjust  man 
when  justice  is  extolled  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  two  hostile 
natures  to  inhabit  one  soul,  namely,  for  wickedness  and 
virtue,  for  which  reason,  when  they  do  come  together,  end- 
less and  irreconcilable  seditions  and  wars  are  kindled 
between  them ;  and  yet  this  is  the  case  though  virtue  v^  <>^ 

TOL.  II.  "E  "L 
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a  most  peaceful  disposition,  and,  as  they  say,  is  anzioua 
wheneYer  it  is  about  to  come  to  a  contest  of  strength  to 
make  trial  of  its  own  powers  first,  so  as  only  to  contend  if 
it  has  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  gain  the  victory ;  but  if 
it  finds  its  power  uneaual  to  the  conflict,  then  it  will  never 
dare  to  descend  into  tae  arena  at  all,  for  it  is  not  disgraceful 
to  wickedness  to  be  defeated,  inasmuch  as  ingloriousness  is 
akin  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing  for  virtue,  to 
which  glory  is  the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  peculiarly 
belonging  of  all  things,  on  which  account  it  is  natural  for 
virtue  either  to  secure  the  victory,  or  else  to  keep  itself  un* 
conquered. 

XXII.  It  has  been  said  then  that  the  disposition  of  the 
Egyptians  is  inhospitable  and  intemperate ;  and  the  human- 
ity of  him  who  has  been  exposed  to  their  conduct  deserves 
admiration,  for  he*  in  the  middle  of  the  day  beholding  as  it 
were  three  men  travelling  (and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
they  were  in  reality  of  a  more  divine  nature),  ran  up  and 
entreated  them  with  great  perseverance  not  to  pass  by  his 
tent,  but  as  was  becoming  to  go  in  and  receive  the  rites  of 
hospitality  :  and  they  knowing  the  truth  of  the  man  not  so 
much  by  what  he  said,  as  by  his  mind  which  they  could  look 
into,  assented  to  his  request  without  hesitation ;  and  being 
filled  as  to  his  soul  with  joy,  he  took  every  possible  pains  to 
make  their  extemporaneous  reception  worthy  of  them ;  and 
he  said  to  his  wife,  *'  Hasten  now,  and  make  ready  quickly 
three  measures  of  fine  meal,"  and  he  himself  went  forth 
among  the  herds  of  oxen,  and  brought  forth  a  tender  and 
well-fed  heifer,  and  gave  it  to  his  servant ;  and  he  having 
slain  it,  dressed  it  with  all  speed. 

For  no  one  in  the  house  of  a  wise  man  is  ever  slow  to 
perform  the  duties  of  hospitality,  but  both  women  and  men, 
and  slaves  and  freemen,  are  most  eager  in  the  performance 
of  all  those  duties  towards  strangers ;  therefore,  after  having 
feasted,  and  being  delighted,  not  so  much  with  what  was  set 
before  them,  as  vrith  the  good  will  of  their  entertainer,  and 
with  his  excessive  and  unbounded  zeal  to  please  them, 
they  bestow  on  him  a  reward  bevond  his  expectation,  the 
birth  of  a  legitimate  son  in  a  short  time,  makine  him  a 
promise  which  is  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  one  the  most 
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excellent  of  the  three ;  for  it  would  haye  been  inconaistent 
with  philosophy  for  them  all  to  speak  together  at  the  same 
moment,  but  it  was  desirous  for  all  the  rest  to  assent  while 
one  spoke. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  completely  believe  them  even 
when  thej  made  him  this  promise,  bj  reason  of  the  incredi- 
ble nature  of  the  thing  promised ;  for  both  he  and  his  wife, 
through  extreme  old  age,  were  so  old  as  utterly  to  have 
abandoned  all  hope  of  offspring;  therefore  the  scriptures 
record  that  Abraham's  wife,  when  she  first  heard  what 
they  were  saying,  laughed;  and  when  they  said  after- 
wards, ^  Is  anything  impossible  to  Grod  ?"  they  were  so 
ashamed  that  they  denied  that  they  had  laughed;  for 
Abraham  knew  that  everything  was  possible  to  Grod,  having 
almost  learnt  this  doctrine  as  one  may  say  from  his  cradle ; 
then  for  the  first  time  he  appears  to  me  to  have  begun  to 
entertain  a  difierent  opinion  of  his  guests  from  that  which 
he  conceived  at  first,  and  to  have  imagined  that  they  were 
either  some  of  the  prophets  or  of  the  angels  who  had 
changed  their  spiritual  and  soul-Hke  essence,  and  assumed 
the  appearance  of  men. 

XXIII.  TVe  have  now  then  described  the  hospitable 
temper  of  the  man,  which  was  as  it  were  a  sort  of  audition 
to  set  ofiT  his  greater  virtue ;  but  his  virtue  was  piety 
towards  Grod,  concerning  which  we  have  spoken  before, 
the  most  evident  instance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
conduct  now  recorded  towards  the  strangers  ;  but  if  any  per- 
sons have  fancied  that  house  happy  and  blessed  in  whicn  it 
has  happened  that  wise  men  have  stopped  and  abode,  they 
should  consider  that  they  would  not  have  done  so,  an(i 
would  not  even  have  looked  into  it  at  all,  if  they  had  seen 
any  incurable  disease  in  the  souls  of  those  who  were  therein, 
but  I  know  not  what  excess  of  happiness  and  blessedness,  I 
should  say,  existed  in  that  house  in  which  angels  conde- 
scended to  tarry  and  to  receive  the  rites  of  hospitality  from 
men,  angels,  those  sacred  and  divine  natures,  the  ministers 
and  lieutenants  of  the  mighty  Grod,  by  means  of  whom,  as 
of  ambassadors,  he  announces  whatever  predictions  he  con- 
descends to  intimate  to  our  race. 

For  how  could  they  ever  have  endured  to  enter  a  human 
habitation  at  all,  unless  they  had  been  certain  that  all  the 
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inhabitants  within,  like  the  well-managed  and  orderlr  crew 
of  a  ship,  obeyed  one  signal  only,  namelj,  that  of  their 
master,  as  the  sailors  ober  the  command  of  the  captain  P 
And  how  would  they  ever  have  condescended  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  guests  and  men  feasted  hospitably,  if  they 
had  not  thought  that  their  entertainer  was  akin  to  them, 
and  a  fellow  serrant  with  them,  bound  to  the  service  of  the 
same  master  as  themselves  ?  We  must  think  indeed  that 
at  their  entrance  all  the  parts  of  the  house  became  improved 
and  advanced  in  goodness,  being  breathed  upon  with  a 
certain  breeze  of  most  perfect  virtue. 

And  the  entertainment  was  such  as  it  was  fitting  that  it 
should  be,  the  persons  who  were  being  feasted  displaying  at 
the  banquet  their  own  simplicity  towards  their  entertainer, 
and  addressing  him  in  a  guileless  manner,  and  all  of  them 
holding  conversation  suited  to  the  occasion.  And  it  is  a 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  looked  on  as  a  prodigy,  that 
though  they  did  not  drink  they  seemed  to  drmk,  and  that 
though  they  did  not  eat  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
persons  eating.  But  this  was  all  natural  and  consistent  . 
with  what  was  going  on.  And  the  most  miraculous  circum- 
stance of  all  was,  that  these  beings  who  were  incorporeal 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  body  in  human  form  by 
reason  of  their  favour  to  the  virtuous  man,  for  otherwise 
what  need  was  there  of  all  these  miracles  except  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  wise  man  the  evidence  of  his  external 
senses  by  means  of  a  more  distinct  sight,  because  his  cha- 
racter had  not  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  Pather  of  the 
universe. 

XXIV.  This  then  is  sufficient  to  say  by  way  of  a  literal 
explanation  of  this  account :  we  must  now  speak  of  that 
which  may  be  given  if  the  story  be  looked  at  as  figurative 
and  symbolical. 

The  things  which  are  expressed  by  the  voice  are  the  signa 
of  those  things  which  are  conceived  in  the  mind  alone; 
when,  therefore,  the  soul  is  shone  upon  by  Grod  as  if  at 
noonday,  and  when  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  filled  with  that 
light  which  is  appreciable  only  by  the  intellect,  and  by 
being  wholly  surrounded  with  its  brilliancy  is  free  from  ail 
shade  or  darkness,  it  then  perceives  a  threefold  imac^e  of 
one  subject,  one  image  of  the  living  God,  and  others  of  the 
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other  two,  as  if  they  were  shadows  irradiated  hj  it.  And 
some  such  thing  as  this  happens  to  those  who  dwell  in  that 
light  which  is  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  for  whether 
people  are  standing  still  or  in  motion,  there  is  often  a  doable 
shadow  failing  from  them. 

Let  not  any  one  then  fancy  that  the  word  shadow  is 
applied  to  God  with  perfect  propriety.  It  is  merely  a  cata- 
chrestical  abuse  of  the  name,  D^  way  of  bringing  before 
our  eyes  a  more  vivid  representation  of  the  matter  intended 
to  be  intimated.  Since  this  is  not  the  actual  truth,  but  in 
order  that  one  may  when  speaking  keep  as  dose  to  the 
truth  as  possible,  the  one  in  the  middle  is  the  Father  of  the 
universe,  who  in  the  sacred  scriptures  is  called  by  his  proper 
name,  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  the  oeings  on  each  side  are  those 
most  ancient  powers  which  are  always  close  to  the  living 
GK>d,  one  of  which  is  called  his  creative  power,  and  the 
other  his  royal  power. 

And  the  creative  power  is  Grod,  for  it  is  by  this  that  he 
made  and  arranged  the  universe ;  and  the  royal  power  is 
the  Lord,  for  it  is  fitting  that  the  Creator  shoula  lord  it 
over  and  govern  the  creature.  Therefore  the  middle  person 
of  the  three,  being  attended  b;^  each  of  his  powers  as  bv 
body-guards,  presents  to  the  mind,  which  is  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  sight,  a  vision  at  one  time  of  one  being,  and 
at  another  time  of  three ;  of  one  when  the  soul  being  com* 
pletely  purified,  and  having  surmounted  not  only  the  multi- 
tudes' of  numbers,  but  also  the  number  two,  which  is  the 
neighbour  of  the  unit,  hastens  onward  to  that  idea  which  is 
devoid  of  all  mixture,  free  from  all  combination,  and  by 
itself  in  need  of  nothing  else  whatever;  and  of  three, 
when,  not  being  as  vet  made  perfect  as  to  the  important 
virtues,  it  is  stui  seeking  for  initiation  in  those  of  less  con- 
sequence, and  is  not  able  to  attain  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  living  Gt>d  by  its  own  unassisted  faculties  without  the 
aid  of  something  else,  but  can  only  do  so  by  judging  of  his 
deeds,  whether  as  creator  or  as  governor.  Tms  then,  as 
they  say,  is  the  second  best  thing ;  and  it  no  less  partakes 
in  the  opinion  which  is  dear  to  and  devoted  to  Gt>d.  But 
the  first-mentioned  disposition  has  no  such  share,  but  is 
itself  the  very  Gt>d-loving  and  God-beloved  opinion  itself^ 
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or  rather  it  is  troth  which  is  older  than  opinioD,  and  more 
raluable  thaa  any  seeming. 

But  we  must  now  explain  what  is  intimated  by  thia 
statement  in  a  more  perspicuous  manner. 

XXY.  There  are  three  different  classes  of  human  dispo* 
sitions,  each  of  which  has  received  aa  its  portion  one  of  the 
aforesaid  visions.  The  best  of  them  has  received  that  vision 
which  is  in  the  centre,  the  sight  of  the  trulv  living  God. 
The  one  which  is  next  best  has  received  that  which  is  on 
the  right  hand,  the  sight  of  the  beneficent  power  which  has 
the  name  of  God.  And  the  third  has  the  sight  of  that 
which  is  on  the  left  hand,  the  governing  power,  which  is 
called  lord.  Therefore,  the  best  dispositions  cultivate  that 
being  who  exists  of  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  one 
else,  bein^  themselves  attracted  by  nothing  else,  by  reason 
of  all  their  entire  attention  being  directed  to  the  honour  of 
that  one  being.  But  of  the  other  dispositions,  some  derive 
their  existence  and  owe  their  being  recognized  by  the  father 
to  his  beneficent  power ;  and  others,  again,  owe  it  to  his 
governing  power.     My  meaning  in  this  statement  is  this : — 

Men  when  they  perceive  that,  under  the  pretext  of  friend- 
ship, some  persons  come  to  them,  being  in  reality  only 
desirous  to  get  what  they  can  from  them,  look  upon  them 
with  suspicion,  and  turn  away  from  them,  fearing  their 
insincere,  and  flatterins^,  and  caressing  behaviour,  as  very 
pernicious.  But  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  liable  to  any 
injury,  gladly  invites  all  men  who  choose,  in  any  way  what- 
ever to  honour  him,  to  come  unto  him,  not  choosing  alto- 
gether to  reject  any  person  whatever;  and,  in  truth,  he 
almost  says  in  express  words  to  those  who  have  ears  in  the 
soul,  **  The  most  valuable  prizes  shall  be  offered  to  those  who 
worship  me  for  my  own  sake :  the  second  best  to  those 
who  hope  by  their  own  efforts  to  be  able  to  attain  to  good, 
or  to  find  a  means  of  escape  from  punishments.  For  even 
if  the  service  of  this  latter  class  is  mercenary  and  not 
wholly  incorrupt,  still  it  nevertheless  revolves  within  the 
divine  circumference,  and  does  not  stray  beyond  it.  But 
the  rewards  which  shall  be  laid  up  for  those  who  honour 
me  for  my  own  sake  are  rewards  of  affection ;  while  those 
which  are  given  to  those  who  do  so  with  a  view  to  their 
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own  advantage  are  not  given  through  affection,  but  because 
they  are  not  looked  upon  as  aliens.  For  I  receive  him  who 
wishes  to  be  a  partaker  of  my  beneficent  power  to  a  partici- 
pation in  my  good  things,  and  him  who  out  of  fear  seeks  to 
propitiate  my  governing  and  despotic  power,  I  receive  so  far 
as  to  avert  punishment  from  him.  for  I  am  not  unaware 
that,  in  addition  to  these  men  not  becoming  worse,  they 
will  become  better,  by  gradually  arriving  at  a  sincere  ancl 
pure  piety  by  their  constant  perseverance  in  serving  me. 
I*or  even  if  the  original  dispositions,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  originally  endeavoured  to  please  me,  differ  widely, 
still  they  must  not  be  blamed,  because  they  have  in  conse- 
quence only  one  aim  and  object,  that  of  serving  me." 

But  that  what  is  seen  is  in  reality  a  threefold  appearance 
of  one  subject  is  plain,  not  only  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  allegory,  but  also  Irom  that  of  the  express  words  in 
which  the  allegory  is  couched.  For  when  the  wise  man 
entreats  those  persons  who  are  in  the  guise  of  three  travel- 
lers to  come  and  lodge  in  his  house,  he  speaks  to  them  not 
as  three  persons,  but  as  one,  and  says,  "  My  lord,  if  I  have 
found  favour  with  thee,  do  not  thou  pass  by  thy  servant."* 
For  the  expressions,  "  my  lord,"  and  "  with  thee,"  and  "  do 
not  thou  pass  by,"  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  all  such 
as  are  naturally  addressed  to  a  single  individual,  but  not  to 
many.  And  when  those  persons,  having  been  entertained 
in  his  house,  address  their  entertainer  in  an  affectionate 
manner,  it  is  again  one  of  them  who  promises  that  he  by 
himself  will  be  present,  and  will  bestow  on  him  the  seed  of 
a  child  of  his  otati,  speaking  in  the  following  words :  *'  I 
will  return  again  and  visit  thee  again,  according  to  the  time 
of  life,  and  Sarah  thy  T^ife  shall  have  a  8on."t 

XXVI.  And  what  is  signified  by  this  is  indicated  in  a 
most  evident  and  careful  manner  by  the  events  which 
ensued.  The  country  of  the  Sodomites  was  a  district  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  the  Syrians  afterwards  called  Pales- 
tine, a  country  full  of  innumerable  iniquities,  and  espe- 
cially of  gluttony  and  debauchery,  and  all  the  great  and 
numerous  pleasures  of  other  kinds  which  have  been  built 
up  by  men  as  a  fortress,  on  which  account  it  had  been 
already  condemned  by  the  Judge  of  the  whole  world.  And 
*  OeneciB  xviii  8.  f  Ge&Mia  z^iiL  10. 
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the  cause  of  its  excesuTe  and  immoderate  intemperance 
the  unlimited  abundance  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  its 
inhabitants  enjojed.  For  the  land  was  one  with  a  deep 
soil,  and  well  watered,  and  as  such  produced  abundant  crops 
of  everj  kind  of  fruit  every  jear.  And  he  was  a  wise  man 
and  spoke  trulj  who  said — 

"  Th0  greatest  cause  of  all  iniqaity 
la  found  in  OTermuch  prosperity.* 

As  men,  being  unable  to  bear  discreetly  a  satiety  of  these 
things,  get  restire  like  cattle,  and  become  stiff-necked,  and 
discajtl  the  laws  of  nature,  pursuinc^  a  p;reat  and  intem* 
perate  indulgence  of  gluttony,  and  £inkmg,  and  unlawful 
connections;  for  not  only  iid  they  go  mad  after  women, 
and  defile  the  marriage  bed  of  others,  but  also  those  who 
were  men  lusted  after  one  another,  doing  unseemly  things, 
and  not  regarding  or  respecting  their  common  nature,  and 
though  eager  for  children,  they  were  convicted  by  having 
only  an  abortive  offspring ;  but  the  conviction  produced  no 
advantage,  since  they  were  overcome  by  violent  desire ;  and 
so,  by  degrees,  the  men  became  accustomed  to  be  treated 
like  women,  and  in  this  way  engendered  among  themselves 
the  disease  of  females,  an  intolerable  evil ;  for  they  not  only, 
as  to  effeminacy  and  delicacy,  became  like  women  in  their 
persons,  but  they  made  also  their  souls  most  ignoble,  oor- 
ruptinfi^  in  this  way  the  whole  race  of  man,  as  far  as 
depended  on  them.  At  all  events,  if  the  Greeks  and  barba>  . 
rians  were  to  have  a^eed  together,  and  to  have  adopted  the 
commerce  of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  their  cities  one  after 
another  would  have  become  desolate,  as  if  they  had  been 
emptied  bv  a  pestilence. 

/tXYir.  But  GK)d,  having  taken  pitv  on  mankind,  as 
being  a  Saviour  and  full  of  love  for  mankind,  increased,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  natural  desire  of  men  and  women  for  a 
connexion  together,  for  the  sake  of  producing  children,  and 
detesting  the  unnatural  and  unlawful  commerce  of  the 
people  of  Sodom,  he  extinguished  it,  and  destroyed  those 
who  were  inclined  to  these  thin^,  and  that  not  l)y  any  or- 
dinary chastisement,  but  he  inflicted  on  them  an  astonish- 
ing novelty,  and  unheard  of  rarity  of  vengeance ;  for,  on  a 
Buddej,  he  commanded  the  sky  to  become  overclouded  and 
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to  pour  forth  a  mighty  shower,  not  of  rain  but  of  fire ;  and 
as  the  flame  poured  down,  with  a  resistless  and  unceasing 
violence,  the  fields  were  burnt  up,  and  the  meadows,  and 
all  the  dense  groves,  and  the  thick  marshes,  and  the  irope* 
netrable  thickets ;  the  plain  too  was  consumed,  and  all  the 
crop  of  wheat,  and  of  everything  else  that  was  sown ;  and 
all  the  trees  of  the  mountain  district  were  burnt  up,  the 
trunks  and  the  very  roots  being  consumed. 

And  the  folds  for  the  cattle,  and  the  houses  of  the  men, 
and  the  walls,  and  all  that  was  in  any  building,  whether 
of  private  or  public  property,  were  all  burnt.  And  in  one 
day  these  popidous  cities  became  the  tomb  of  their  in- 
habitants,  and  the  vast  edifices  of  stone  and  timber  became 
thin  dust  and  ashes.  And  when  the  flames  had  consumed 
everything  that  was  visible  and  that  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  proceeded  to  bum  even  the  earth  itself,  pene« 
trating  into  its  lowest  recesses,  and  destroying  all  the 
vivifying  powers  which  existed  within  it  so  as  to  produce  a 
complete  and  everlasting  barrenness,  so  that  it  should  never 
again  be  able  to  bear  truit,  or  to  put  forth  any  verdure ;  and 
to  this  very  day  it  is  scorched  up.  For  the  fire  of  the 
lightning  is  what  is  most  difficult  to  exting^h,  and  creeps 
on  pervading  everything,  and  smouldering. 

And  a  most  evident  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  what 
is  seen  to  this  day :  for  the  smoke  which  is  still  emitted, 
and  the  stdphur  which  men  dig  up  there,  are  a  proof  of  the 
calamity  which  befell  that  country ;  while  a  most  con- 
spicuous  proof  of  the  ancient  fertihty  of  the  land  is  left  in 
one  city,  and  in  the  land  around  it.  For  the  city  is  very 
populous,  and  the  land  is  fertile  in  grass  and  in  com,  and  in 
every  kind  of  fruit,  as  a  constant  evidence  of  the  punish- 
ment which  was  inflicted  by  the  divine  wiU  on  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

XXYIII.  But  I  have  not  gone  through  all  these  par- 
ticulars for  the  sake  of  shoeing  the  magnitude  of  that 
vast  and  novel  calamity,  but  because  I  desired  to  prove  that 
of  the  three  beings  who  appeared  to  the  wise  Abraham  in 
the  guise  of  men,  the  scriptures  only  represent  two  as 
ha\'ing  come  to  the  country  which  was  subsequently  de- 
stroyed for  the  purpose  of  destroying  its  inhabitants,  since 
the  third  did  not  think  fit  to  come  for  that  purpose.    Inaa* 
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mucli  as  be,  according  to  my  conception,  was  the  true  and 
living  God,  who  thought  it  fitting  that  he  being  present 
should  bestow  good  gifts  bj  his  own  power,  but  that  he 
shoidd  effect  the  opposite  objects  by  the  agency  and  sernce  of 
his  subordinate  powers,  so  that  he  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  cause  of  gooa  only,  and  of  no  eyil  whateyer  antecedently. 

And  kings  too  appear  to  me  to  imitate  the  divine  nature 
in  this  particular,  ind  to  act  in  the  same  way,  giving  their 
favours  in  person,  I  ut  inflicting  their  chastisements  by  the 
agency  of  others.  But  since,  of  the  two  powers  of  Otod^ 
one  is  a  beneficent  power  and  the  other  a  chastising  one, 
each  of  them,  as  is  natural,  is  manifested  to  the  country  of 
the  people  of  Sodom.  Because  of  the  five  finest  cities  in  it 
four  were  about  to  be  destroyed  bv  fire,  and  one  was  des- 
tined  to  be  left  unhurt  and  safe  from  every  evil.  For  it  was 
necessary  that  the  calamities  should  be  inflicted  by  the 
chastising  power,  and  that  the  one  which  was  to  be  saved 
should  be  saved  by  the  beneficent  power.  But  since  the 
portion  which  was  saved  was  not  endowed  with  entire  and 
complete  virtues,  but  was  blessed  with  kindness  by  the 
power  of  the  living  God,  it  was  deliberately  accounted  un- 
worthy to  have  a  sight  of  his  presence  afforded  to  it. 

XaTX.  This,  then,  is  the  open  explanation  which  is  to 
be  given  of  this  account,  and  which  is  to  be  addressed  to 
the  multitude.  But  there  is  another  esoteric  explanation 
to  be  reserved  for  the  few  who  choose  for  the  subjects  oi 
their  investigation  the  dispositions  of  the  soul,  and  not  the 
forms  of  bodies ;  and  this  shall  now  be  mentioned. 

The  five  cities  of  the  land  of  Sodom  arc  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  five  outward  senses  which  exist  in  us,  the 
organs  of  the  pleasures,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  all  the 
pleasures  whether  great  or  small  are  brought  to  perfection ; 
for  we  are  pleased  either  when  we  behold  the  varieties  of 
colours  and  forms,  both  in  things  inanimate  and  in  those 
endowed  with  vitality,  or  when  we  hear  melodious  sounds, 
or  again,  we  are  delighted  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  taste  in  the  things  which  relate  to  eating  and  drinking, 
or  by  that  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  fragrant  flavours  and 
vapours,  or  in  accordance  with  our  faculty  of  touch  when 
conversant  with  soft,  or  hot,  or  smooth  things. 

Now  of  these  five  outward  senses  there  are  three  which  have 
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the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  brute  beasts  and  to  slaves, 
namely  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch :  as  it  is  with 
reference  to  these  that  those  species  of  beasts  and  cattle 
which  are  the  most  greedj  and  the  most  strongly  inclined 
to  sexual  connections  are  the  most  Tehemently  excited.  Por 
all  day  and  all  nieht  they  are  either  glutting  themselves  in- 
satiably  with  food,  or  else  in  a  state  of  eagerness  for  sexual 
connection.  But  there  are  two  of  these  outward  senses 
which  have  something  philosophical  and  pre-eminent  in 
them,  namely,  si'^ht  and  hearing.  But  the  ears  are  in  some 
degree  more  slow  and  more  effeminate  than  the  eyes, 
since  the  latter  go  with  promptness  and  courage  to  what  is 
to  be  seen,  and  do  not  wait  until  the  objects  themselves 
are  in  motion,  but  go  forward  to  meet  them,  and .  desire 
to  move  themselves  so  as  to  face  them. 

But  the  sense  of  hearing,  inasmuch  as  that  is  slow  and 
more  effeminate,  may  be  classed  in  the  second  rank,  and  the 
sense  of  seeing  may  be  allowed  an  especial  pre-eminence 
and  privilege :  for  God  has  made  this  sense  a  sort  of  rqueen 
of  tbe  rest,  placing  it  above  them  all,  and  stationing  it  as  it 
were  on  a  citadel,  has  made  it  of  all  the  senses  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  soul ;  and  any  one  may  conjecture  this 
from  the  common  changes  which  take  place  in  its  essential 
organs ;  for  when  grie£  exists  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  eyes 
are  full  of  concern  and  melancholy ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  joy  is  in  our  heart  the  eyes  smile  and  rejoice ;  and 
when  fear  gets  the  upper  hand  they  are  full  of  turbulent 
and  disorderlv  confusion,  and  are  subject  to  all  kinds  ot 
irregular  motions,  and  quiverings,  and  distortions. 

Again,  if  anger  occupies  us,  toe  sight  becomes  more  fierce 
and  bloodshot ;  and  when  we  are  considerating  or  deliberat- 
ing, the  eyes  are  tranquil  and  motionless,  and  almost  as 
intent  as  the  mind  itself;  just  as  at  moments  of  the  relaxor 
tion  and  indifference  of  the  mind,  the  eyes  also  are  relaxed  and 
indifferent ;  when  a  friend  approaches  the  feeling  of  good- 
will towards  him  is  proclaimed  by  a  calm  and  serene  look  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  meet  with  an  enemy,  the  eyes  give 
an  early  indication  of  the  displeasure  of  the  soul ;  when  our 
mind  is  inspired  bv  boldness,  our  eyes  bound  forward  and 
are  ready  to  start  trom  our  heads ;  when  we  are  oppressed 
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with  feelings  of  sbame  or  modesty,  they  are  gentle  and 
repressed. 

And,  in  short,  we  may  saj  that  the  sight  has  been  created 
to  be  on  exact  image  of  the  soul,  which  is  thus  beautifully 
represented  by  it  through  the  perfection  of  the  Creator's 
skill,  the  eyes  showing  a  visible  representation  of  it,  as  in  a 
mirror,  since  the  soul  has  no  yisible  nature  in  itself;  but  it 
is  not  in  this  particular  alone  that  the  beauty  of  the  eyes 
exceeds  the  rest  of  the  outward  senses,  but  also  because  the 
use  of  the  other  senses  is  interrupted  during  our  waking 
moments ;  for  we  must  not  include  in  our  statement  the 
inactivity  which  results  from  sleep ;  for  they  are  at  rest 
whenever  there  is  not  some  external  object  to  put  them 
in  motion ;  but  the  energies  of  the  eyes  when  they  are  open 
are  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  as  the  eyes  are  never  sati- 
ated or  wearied,  but  continue  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  connection  which  they  have  with  the  soul ;  and  the  soul 
itself  is  everlastingly  awake,  and  is  in  perpetual  motion 
both  night  and  day';  but  to  the  eyes,  as  bemg  to  a  great 
degree  partakers  of  the  fleshly  nature,  a  self  sufficient  gift 
was  given,  to  be  able  to  continue  exercising  their  appro- 
priate energies  during  one  half  of  the  entire  period  of  lite. 

XXX.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  that  which 
is  the  most  necessary  part  of  all,  the  advantage  which  we 
derive  from  the  eyes.  Tor  it  is  to  sight  alone  of  the  exter* 
nal  senses  that  God  has  caused  light  to  arise,  which  is  both 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  existing  things,  and  is,  moreover, 
the  first  thing  which  is  pronounced  in  the  sacred  scriptures 
to  be  good.  Now  the  nature  of  light  is  twofold :  for  there 
is  one  light  which  proceeds  from  the  fire  which  we  use,  a 
perishable  light  proceeding  from  a  perishable  material,  and 
one  which  admits  of  beine;  extinguished.  But  the  other 
kind  is  inextinguishable  ana  imperishable,  descending  to  us 
from  above  frx)m  heaven,  as  if  every  one  of  the  stars  was 
pourinf^  down  its  beams  upon  us  from  an  everlasting 
spring.  And  the  sense  of  sight  associates  with  each  of 
these  kinds  of  light,  and  through  the  medium  of  both  of 
them  does  it  approach  the  objects  of  sight  so  as  to  arrive  at 
a  most  accurate  comprehension  of  them.  Why  now  need 
we  attempt  to  panegyrize  the  eyes  further  by  a  speech. 
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when  GK>d  has  engraved  their  true  praises  on  pilars  erected 
in  heaven,  namely,  the  stars  ?  For  for  what  purpose  were 
the  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  the  heams  of  the  moon,  and  the 
light  of  all  the  other  planets  and  fixed  stars  called  into 
existence,  except  as  fields  for  the  energies  of  the  eyes  in 
their  service  of  seeing  ?  On  which  account  men,  using  the 
roost  excellent  of  all  gifts,  contemplate  the  things  which 
exist  in  the  world,  the  earth,  the  plants,  the  animals,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  seas,  the  effusion  of  waters  springing 
from  the  earth  and  gushing  forth  in  torrents  and  AckmIs, 
and  the  varieties  of  fountains,  some  of  which  ^ve  forth  cold 
and  others  hot  water,  and  the  natures  of  ful  things  that 
exist  in  the  air ;  and  sdl  the  different  species,  of  which  we 
thus  arrive  at  the  knowlege,  are  innumerahle  and  indescrib- 
able,  and  cannot  be  comprised  in  speech.  And  above 
all  these  things,  the  eves  can  behold  the  heaven,  which  is 
truly  a  world  created  in  another  world,  and  it  can  also  sur^ 
vev  the  beauties  and  divine  images  existing  in  heaven. 
T^ich  now  of  the  other  external  senses  can  boast  that  it  has 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  power  as  this  ? 

XXXI.  But  now,  dismissing  the  consideration  of  those 
of  the  outward  senses  which  are  in  the  stables,  as  it  were, 
fattening  up  an  animal  which  is  bom  with  us,  namely, 
appetite,  let  us  investigate  the  nature  of  that  sense  which 
receives  speech,  namely,  hearing ;  the  continued  and  vigo- 
rous, and  most  perfect  course  of  which  exists  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  the  earth,  when  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  the  noise  of  thunder  sound  with  a  great  dragging 
noise  and  terrible  crash.  But  the  eyes  in  a  single  moment 
can  reach  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  taking  in  the  extremest 
boundaries  of  the  universe,  reaching  at  the  same  moment  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
so  as  to  survey  them  all  at  once,  drag  the  mind  towards 
what  is  visible.  And  the  mind,  at  once  receiving  a  similar 
impression,  does  not  continue  quiet,  but  being  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  never  slumbering,  receiving  irom  the  signt  the 
power  of  observing  the  objects  appreciable  by  the  intellect, 
comes  to  consider  whether  these  things  which  are  brought 
nsibly  before  it  are  uncreated,  or  whether  they  have  derived 
their  origin  from  creation  ;  also,  whether  they  are  bounded 
or  infinite.    Again,  whether  there  are  many  worlds  or  only 
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one;  also,  whether  there  are  fire  elements  of  the  whole 
uniTerse,  or  whether  heaven  and  the  heavenly  hodies  hare  a 
peculiar  and  separate  nature  of  their  own,  havinff  received 
a  more  divine  conformation,  differing  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Again,  bj  these  means  it  considers  if  the  world  has  been 
created,  bj  whom  it  has  been  created,  and  who  the  creator 
is  as  to  his  essence  or  quality,  and  with  what  design  he 
made  it,  and  what  he  is  doing  now,  and  what  his  mode  of 
existence  or  cause  of  life  is ;  and  all  other  such  questions  as 
the  excellently-endowed  mind  when  cohabiting  with  wifidom 
is  accustomed  to  examine. 

These,  and  similar  subjects,  belong  to  philosophers,  from 
which  it  is  plain  that  wisdom  and  philosophy  have  not  derived 
their  origin  from  anything  else  that  exists  in  us  except  from 
that  queen  of  the  outward  senses,  the  sight,  which  Grod  saved 
alone  of  the  region  of  the  body  when  he  destroyed  the  other 
four,  because  these  last  were  slaves  to  the  flesh  and  to  the 
passions  of  the  flesh  ;  but  the  sight  alone  was  able  to  raise 
its  head  and  to  look  up,  and  to  find  other  sources  of  delight 
far  superior  to  those  proceeding  from  the  bodily  pleasures, 
those,  namely,  that  are  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  world  and  the  things  in  it.  Therefore  it  was  appro- 
priate for  one  of  the  five  outward  senses,  namely,  the  sight, 
like  one  city  in  the  Pentapolis,  to  receive  an  especial  reward 
and  honour,  and  to  remain  while  the  others  were  destroyed, 
because  it  is  not  only  conversant  with  mortal  objects  as 
they  are,  but  is  able  also  to  forsake  such,  and  to  depart  to 
the'imperishable  natures,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  ot  them. 

On  which  account  the  holy  scriptures  very  beautifully 
represent  it  as  "  a  little  city,  and  yet  not  a  little  one,"  • 
describing  the  power  of  sight  under  this  figure.  For  it  is 
said  to  be  little,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
faculties  which  exist  in  us ;  and  yet  great,  inasmuch  as  it 
desires  great  things,  being  eager  to  behold  the  entire  heaven 
and  the  whole  world. 

XXXII.  AVe  have  now,  then,  given  a  full  explanation 
concerning  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  con- 
cerning his  celebrated  and  alt-glorious  hospitality,  in  which 
the  entertainer,  who  appeared  to  himself  to  be  entertaining 
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others,  was  himself  entertained ;  expounding  eterj  part  ot 
the  passage  with  as  much  accuracy  as  we  were  able.  But 
we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  most  important  action 
of  all,  which  is  worthy  of  being  listened  to.  For  I  was 
nearly  saying  that  it  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
actions  of  piety  and  religion  put  together.  So  we  must  saj 
what  seems  to  be  seasonable  concerning  it. 

A  le^timate  son  is  borne  to  the  wise  man  by  his  wedded 
wife,  a  oeloved  and  only  son,  very  beautiful  in  his  person, 
and  Tery  excellent  in  his  disposition.  Por  he  was  already 
beginning  to  display  the  more  perfect  exercises  of  his  age, 
so  that  his  father  felt  a  most  strong  and  vehement  affection 
for  him,  not  only  from  the  impulse  of  natural  regard,  but 
also  from  the  influence  of  deliberate  opinion,  from  oeing,  as 
it  were,  a  judge  of  his  character.  To  him,  then,  bein^  con- 
scious  of  such  a  disposition,  an  oracular  command  suddenly 
comes,  which  was  never  expected,  ordering  him  to  sacrifice 
this  son  on  a  certain  very  lofry  hill,  distant  three  davs' 
journey  from  the  city.  And  he,  although  attached  to  his 
child  by  an  indescribable  fondness,  neither  changed  colour, 
nor  wavered  in  his  soul,  but  remained  firm  in  an  unyielding 
and  unalterable  purpose,  as  he  was  at  first.  And  heme 
wholly  influenced  by  love  towards  God,  he  forcibly  repressed 
all  the  names  and  charms  of  the  natural  relationship :  and 
without  mentioning  the  oracular  command  to  any  one  of 
his  household  out  of  all  his  numerous  body  of  servant-s,  he 
took  with  him  the  two  eldest,  who  were  most  thoroughly 
attached  to  their  master,  as  if  he  were  bent  upon  the  cele- 
bration of  some  ordinary  divine  rite,  and  went  forth  with 
his  son,  making  four  in  aU. 

And  when,  looking  as  it  were  from  a  watch-tower,  he  saw 
the  appointed  place  afar  off,  he  bade  his  servants  remain 
there,  and  he  gave  his  son  the  fire  and  the  wood  to  carry, 
thinking  it  proper  for  the  victim  himself  to  be  burdened 
with  the  materials  for  the  sacrifice,  a  very  light  burden,  for 
nothing  is  less  troublesome  than  piety.  And  as  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards  with  equal  speed,  not  marching  more  rapidly 
with  their  bodies  than  with  their  minds  along  that  short 
road  of  which  holiness  is  the  end,  they  at  last  arrive  at  the 
appointed  place.  And  the  father  collected  stones  wherewith 
to  build  the  altar ;  and  when  his  son  saw  everything  else 
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repared  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  bat  no  animal, 
e  looked  to  his  father  and  said,  ''M7  father,  behold  the 
fire  and  the  wood,  but  where  is  the  victim  for  the  burnt 
sacrifice  ?"  *  Therefore,  any  other  father,  knowing  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  and  being  depressed  in  his  soul,  would  have 
been  thrown  into  confusion  ov  his  son's  words,  and  being 
filled  with  tears,  would,  out  of  his  excessive  affliction,  by  his 
silence  have  betrayed  what  was  about  to  be  done;  but 
Abraham,  betraying  no  alteration  of  voice,  or  countenance, 
or  intention,  looking  at  his  son  with  steady  eye,  answered 
his  question  with  a  determination  more  steadv  still,  **  My 
child,"  said  he,  '*  God  will  provide  himself  a  vfctim  for  the 
burnt  offering,*'  although  we  are  in  a  vast  desert  where 
perhaps  you  despair  of  such  a  thing  being  found ;  but  all 
things  are  possible  to  God,  even  all  such  things  as  are  im* 
possible  ana  unintelligible  to  men.  And  even  while  saying 
this,  he  seizes  his  son  with  all  rapidity,  and  places  him  on 
the  altar,  and  having  taken  his  kiiife  in  his  right  hand,  he 
raised  it  over  him  as  if  to  slay  him ;  but  Gt)d  the  Saviour 
stopped  the  deed  in  the  middle,  interrupting  him  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  by  which  he  ordered  him  to  stay  his  hand,  and 
not  to  touch  the  child :  calling  the  father  by  name  twice,  so 
as  to  turn  him  and  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  forbid 
him  to  complete  the  sacrifice. 

XXXTIL  And  so  Isaac  is  saved,  God  supplying  a  gift  in- 
stead of  him,  and  honouring  him  who  was  wulin^  to  make  the 
offering  in  return  for  the  piety  which  he  had  exhibited.  But 
the  action  of  the  father,  even  though  it  was  not  ultimately 
given  effect  to,  is  nevertheless  recorded  and  engraved  as  a 
complete  and  perfect  sacrifice,  not  only  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, but  also  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them.  But 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  reviling  and  disparaging  every- 
thing, and  who  are  by  their  invariable  habits  accustomed  to 
prefer  blaming  to  praising  the  action  which  Abraham  was 
enjoined  to  perform,  it  will  not  appear  a  great  and  admirable 
deed,  as  we  imagine  it  to  have  been.  For  such  persons  say 
that  many  other  men,  who  have  been  very  affectionate  to 
their  relations  and  very  fond  of  their  children,  have  given  up 
their  sons ;  some  in  order  that  they  might  be  sacrificed  for 
their  country  to  deliver  it  either  from  war,  or  from  drought, 

*  QtoiiesiB  xxii.  7. 
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4)r  from  much  rain,  or  from  disease  and  pestilence )  and  othem 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  some  habitual  religious  obserrancefiy 
even  though  there  may  be  no  real  pietj  in  them. 

At  all  events  they  say  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  Greeks,  not  merely  priyate  individuals  but  kings 
also,  caring  but  little  for  the'  cnUdren  whom  they  have  be- 
gotten, have,  by  means  of  their  destruction  secured  safety  to 
mighty  and  numerous  forces  and  armies,  arrayed  together  in 
an  allied  body,  and  have  volimtanly  slain  them  as  if  tbej 
had  been  enemies.  And  also  that  barbarous  nations  have 
for  many  ages  practised  the  sacrifice  of  their  children  as  if 
it  were  a  holy  work  and  one  looked  upon  with  favour  by 
God,  whose  wickedness  is  mentioned  by  the  holy  Moses. 
For  be,  blaming  them  for  this  pollution,  says,  that  "  They 
bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  their  gods."*  And 
they  say  that  to  this  very  day  the  Oymnosopbists  among  th6 
Indians,  when  that  long  or  incurable  disease,  old  age, 
beffins  to  attack  them,  before  it  has  got  a  firm  hold  of  them, 
and  while  they  might  still  last  for  many  years,  kindle  a  fire 
and  bum  themselves.  And,  moreover,  when  their  husbands 
are  already  dead,  they  say  that  their  wives  rush  cheerfuUy 
to  the  same  funeral  pile,  and  whilst  living  endure  to  be 
burnt  along  with  their  husbands'  bodies.  One  may  well 
admire  the  ezceedins  courage  of  these  women,  who  look  thus 
contemptuously  on  death,  and  disdain  it  so  exceedingly  that 
they  hasten  and  run  impetuously  towards  it  as  if  they  were 
graspmg  immortality. 

XaaTY.  But  why,  say  they,  ought  one  to  praise  Abra- 
ham as  the  attempter  of  a  wholly  novel  kind  of  conduct, 
when  it  is  only  what  private  men  and  kings,  and  even  whole 
nations  do  at  appropriate  seasons  ?  But  I  will  make  the 
following  reply  to  the  envy  and  ill-temper  of  these  men. 

Of  those  who  sacrifice  their  childen,  some  do  so  out  of 
habit,  as  they  say  some  of  the  barbarians  do ;  others  do  it 
because  they  are  unable  by  any  other  means  to  place  on  a 
good  footing  some  desperate  and  important  dangers  threat- 
ening their  cities  and  countries.  And  of  these  men,  some 
have  given  up  their  children  because  they  have  been  con* 
strained  by  those  more  powerful  than  themselves:  and 
others,  out  of  a  thirst  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  for  renown 
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at  the  present  moment,  and  celebrity  in  all  fatnre  ages. 
Now  those  who  sacrifice  their  children  out  of  deference  to 
custom,  perform,  in  my  opinion,  no  fi;reat  exploit;  for  an 
inreterate  custom  is  often  as  powerful  as  nature  itself;  so 
that  it  diminishes  the  terrible  impression  made  br  the 
action  to  be  done,  and  miJces  even  tne  most  miserable  and 
intolerable  evils  li^ht  to  bear.  Again:  surely,  they  who 
offer  up  their  children  out  of  fear  deserve  no  praise ;  for 
praise  is  only  given  to  voluntary  good  actions,  but  what  is 
involuntary,  is  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  immediate 
actors — to  the  occasion,  or  to  chance,  or  to  compulsion  from 
men. 

Again,  if  any  one,  out  of  a  desire  for  glory,  abandons 
his  son  or  his  daughter,  he  would  justly  be  blamed  rather 
than  praised ;  seekme  to  acquire  honour  by  the  death  of  his 
dearest  relations,  while,  even  if  he  had  glory,  he  ought  rather 
to  have  risked  the  loss  of  it  to  secure  the  safetv  of  his 
children.  We  must  investigate,  therefore,  whether  Abraham 
was  under  the  influence  of  anv  one  of  the  aforesaid  motives, 
custom,  or  love  of  glory,  or  fear,  when  he  was  about  to  sacri- 
fice his  son. 

Now  Babylon,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  nation  of  the 
ChaldsBans,  do  not  receive  the  custom  of  sacrificing  their 
children;  and  these  are  the  countries  in  which  Abraham 
had  been  brought  up  and  had  lived  roost  of  bis  time ;  so  that 
we  cannot  imagine  that  his  sense  of  the  misfortime  that  he 
wa:i  commanded  to  inflict  upon  himself  was  blunted  by  the 
frequency  of  such  events.  Again,  there  was  no  fear  from 
men  which  pressed  upon  him,  for  no  one  knew  of  this 
oracular  command  which  had  been  given  to  him  alone,  nor 
was  there  any  common  calamity  pressing  upon  the  land  in 
which  he  was  living,  such  as  coula  only  be  remedied  by  the 
destruction  of  his  most  excellent  son. 

May  it  not  have  been,  however,  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
praise  from  the  multitude  that  he  proceeded  to  this  action  ? 
But  what  praise  could  be  obtained  in  the  desert,  when  there 
was  no  one  likely  to  be  present  who  could  possibly  say  any- 
thing in  his  favour,  and  when  even  his  two  servants  were  left 
at  a  distance  on  purpose  that  he  might  not  seem  to  be 
hunting  after  praise,  or  to  be  making  a  display  by  brinjring 
mtncnite^i  with  him  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  devotion  f 
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XXXY.  Therefore  putting  a  barrier  on  their  unbridled 
and  evil-speaking  mouths,  let  them  moderate  that  envy 
in  themselves  which  hates  eyerjthing  that  is  good,  and  let 
them  forbear  to  attack  the  virtues  of  men  wno  have  lived 
excellently,  which  they  ought  rather  to  reward  and  decorate 
with  panegyric.  And  that  this  action  of  Abraham's  was  in 
reality  one  deserving  of  praise  and  of  all  love,  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  many  circumstances.  In  the  iirst  place,  then,  he 
laboured  above  all  men  to  obey  God,  which  is  thoueht  an 
excellent  thin^,  and  an  especial  object  for  fdl  men's  desire, 
by  all  right-mmded  persons,  to  such  a  deme,  that  he  never 
omitted  to  perform  anything  which  Otod  commanded  him, 
not  even  if  it  was  full  of  arrogance  and  ingloriousness,  or 
even  of  positive  pain  and  misery ;  for  which  reason  he  also 
bore,  in  a  most  noble  manner,  and  with  the  most  unshaken 
fortitude,  the  command  ^ven  to  him  respecting  his  son. 

In  the  second  place,  though  it  was  not  the  custom  in  the 
land  in  which  he  was  living,  as  perhaps  it  is  amons;  some 
nations,  to  offer  human  sacrifices,  and  custom,  by  it» 
frequency,  often  removes  the  horror  felt  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  evils,  he  himself  was  about  to  be  tlie  first  to  set  the 
example  of  a  novel  and  most  extraordinary  deed,  which  I 
do  not  think  that  any  human  being  would  have  brought 
himself  to  submit  to,  even  if  his  soul  oad  been  made  of  iron 
or  of  adamant ;  for  as  some  one  has  said, — 
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Tis  a  hard  task  with  nature  to  contend.** 

In  the  second  place,  after  he  had  become  the  father  of 
this  his  only  legitimate  son,  he,  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  cherished  towards  him  all  the  genuine  feelings  of 
afifection,  which  exceeds  all  modest  love,  and  all  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  have  ever  been  celebrated  in  the  world. 
There  was  added  also,  this  most  forcible  chann  of  all,  that 
he  had  become  the  father  of  this  son  not  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  but  in  his  old  age.  Por  parents  become  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  insane  in  their  affection  for  children  of  their 
old  age,  either  firom  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
wishmg  for  their  birth  a  long  time,  or  else  because  they 
have  no  longer  any  hope  that  they  shall  have  any  more ; 
nature  having  taken  her  stand  there  as  at  the  extreme  and 
furthest  limit. 
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Now  tHere  is  nothing  unnatural  or  extraordinary  in  de* 
voting  one  child  to  Gt)d  out  of  a  numerous  family,  as  a  sort 
of  first  fruits  of  all  one's  children,  while  one  still  has  plea- 
sure in  those  who  remain  alive,  who  are  no  small  comfort 
and  alleyiation  of  the  grief  felt  for  the  one  who  is  sacri- 
ficed. But  the  man  who  gives  the  only  beloved  son  that 
he  is  possessed  of  performs  an  action  bejond  all  powers 
of  language  to  praise,  as  he  is  giving  nothing  to  his  own 
natund  anection,  but  inclining  with  ms  wh^e  will  and 
heart  to  show  his  devotion  to  (Sod.  Accordingly  this  is  an 
extraordinary  and  almost  unprecedented  action  which  was 
done  by  Abraham. 

For  other  men,  even  if  they  have  yielded  up  their  chil- 
dren to  be  sacrificed  on  behalf  of  the  safety  of  their  native 
land  or  of  their  armies,  have  either  remained  at  home  them- 
selves, or  have  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice ;  or  at  least,  if  they  have  been  present  they  have  averted 
their  eyes,  and  left  others  to  strike  the  blow  which  they 
have  not  endured  to  witness.  But  this  man,  like  a  priest 
of  sacrifice  himself,  did  himself  begin  to  perform  the  sacred 
rite,  although  he  was  a  most  afiectionate  father  of  a  son 
who  was  in  all  respects  moat  excellent.  And,  perhaps,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  law  and  custom  of  burnt  ofierings  he 
was  intending  to  solemnise  the  rite  by  dividing  his  son 
limb  by  limb.  And  so  he  did  not  divide  his  feelings  and 
allot  one  part  of  his  regard  to  his  son  and  another  part  to 
piety  to  God :  but  he  devoted  his  whole  soul,  entire  and  un- 
divided, to  holiness;  thinking  but  little  of  the  kindred 
blood  which  fiowed  in  the  victim. 

'  Now  of  all  the  circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated 
what  is  there  which  others  have  in  common  with  Abraham  ? 
What  is  there  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  excellent 
beyond  all  power  of  language  to  praise  ?  So  that  every 
one  who  is  not  by  nature  emious  and  a  lover  of  evil  must 
be  struck  with  amazement  and  admiration  for  his  excessive 
piety,  even  if  he  should  not  call  at  once  to  mind  all  the 
particulars  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling,  but  only  some 
one  of  the  whole  number ;  for  the  conception  of  any  one  of 
these  particulars  is  sufficient  by  a  brief  and  faint  outline  to 
display  the  greatness  and  loftiness  of  the  father's  soul ; 
though  there  is  nothing  petty  in  the  action  of  the  wiM^  man. 
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ZXXYI.  But  the  things  which  we  have  here  been  say- 
ing do  not  appear  solelj  iu  the  plain  and  explicit  language 
of  the  text  ot  the  holj  scriptures ;  but  they  appear,  more- 
over, to  exhibit  a  nature  which  is  not  so  evident  to  the 
multitude,  but  which  they  who  place  the  objects  of  the  in- 
tellect above  those  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses,  and 
who  are  able  to  appreciate  them,  recognise.  And  this- 
nature  is  of  the  following  description. 

The  victim  who  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  is  called  in 
the  Chaldaean  language,  Isaac ;  but  if  this  name  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Grecian  language,  it  signifies  **  lauehtcr  ;*' 
and  this  laughter  is  not  understood  to  be  that  laughter  of 
the  body  which  is  frequent  in  childish  sport,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  settled  happiness  and  rejoicing  of  the  mind. 
This  kind  of  laughter  the  wise  man  is  appropriately  said  to 
offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  Ood ;  showing  thus,  by  a  figure,  that 
to  rejoice  does  properly  belong  to  Ood  alone.  For  the 
human  race  is  subject  to  sorrow  and  to  exceeding  fear, 
from  evils  which  are  either  present  or  expected,  so  that 
men  are  either  grieved  at  unexpected  evils  actually  pressing 
upon  them,  or  are  kept  in  suspense,  and  disquietude,  and 
fear  with  respect  to  those  whicn  are  impending.  But  the 
nature  of  Qod  is  free  from  grief,  and  exempt  from  fear,  and 
enjoys  an  immunity  from  every  kind  of  sufiering,  and  is  the 
only  natiue  which  possesses  complete  happiness  and  blean- 
edness. 

Now  to  the  disposition  which  makes  this  confession  in 
sincerity,  God  is  merciftd,  and  compassionate,  and  kind, 
driving  envy  to  a  distance  from  him ;  and  to  it  he  gives  a 
gift  in  return,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  of  the  person 
benefited  to  receive  it,  and  he  all  but  gives  such  a  persoa 
this  oracular  warning,  sa^n^  "I  well  know  that  the 
whole  species  of  joy  and  rejoicing  is  the  possession  of  no 
other  being  but  me,  who  am  the  Father  of  the  universe ; 
nevertheless,  though  it  belongs  to  me,  I  have  no  objection 
to  those  who  deserve  it  enjoyine  a  share  of  it.  But  who 
can  be  deserving  to  do  so,  save  he  who  obeys  me  and  my 
will?  for  to  this  man  it  shall  be  given  to  feel  as  little 
grief  as  possible  and  as  little  fear  as  possible,  proceeding 
along  that  road  which  is  inaccessible  to  passions  and  vices, 
but  which  is  frequented  by  excellence  of  soul  and  virtue.'* 
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And  let  'no  one  fancy  that  that  unmixed  J07,  which  is 
without  anj  alloy  of  sorrow,  descends  from  heaven  to  the 
earth,  but  rather,  that  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  that 
which  is  the  better  being  predominant  in  the  mixture  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  liffht  in  heaveu  is  unalloyed  and 
free  from  any  admixture  01  darkness,  but  in  the  sublunary 
atmosphere  it  is  mingled  with  dark  air. 

Por  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  that  Sarah,* 
the  namesake  of  virtue,  who  had  previously  laughed,  denied 
her  laughter  to  the  person  who  questioned  her  as  to  the 
cause  of  it,  fearing  lest  she  might  be  deprived  of  her 
rejoicing,  as  belonging  to  no  created  being,  but  to  God 
alone ;  on  which  account  the  holy  Word  encouraged  her, 
and  said,  *'  Be  not  afraid,"  thou  hast  laughed  a  genuine 
laugh,  and  thou  hast  a  share  in  real  joy ;  for  the  Father 
has  not  permitted  the  race  of  mankind  to  be  wholly  devoured 
by  grieis,  and  sorrows,  and  incurable  anguish,  but  has 
mingled  in  their  existence  something;  of  a  better  nature, 
thinS^ing  it  fitting  that  the  soul  should  sometimes  enjoy  rest 
and  tranquillity ;  and  he  has  also  designed  that  the  souls  of 
wise  men  should  be  pleased  and  delighted  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  existence  with  the  contemplation  of  the  soul. 

XT XV IT.  This  is  enough  to  say  about  the  piety  of  tho 
man,  though  there  is  a  vast  abundance  of  other  things 
which  might  be  brought  forward  in  praise  of  it.  We  must 
also  investigate  his  skill  and  wisdom  as  displayed  towards 
his  fellow  men ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  same  character  to  bo 
pious  towards  God  and  affectionate  towards  man ;  and  both 
these  qualities,  of  holiness  towards  God  and  justice  towards 
man,  are  commonly  seen  in  the  same  individual.  Now  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  go  through  all  the  instances  and 
actions  which  form  this;  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  record 
two  or  three. 

Abraham,  being  rich  above  most  men  in  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  having  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
locks  of  sheep,  and  being  equal  in  his  affluence  and  abund- 
ance to  any  of  the  men  of  the  country,  or  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  wealthy,  and  being,  in  fact, 
richer  than  any  sojourner  could  be  expected  to  be,  was 
never  unpopul^  with  any  of  the  people  among  whom  he 

*  Genesis  xviii.  15. 
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was  dwelling,  but  was  continuallj  praised  and,  beloved  br 
all  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  i^  as  is  oflen 
the  case,  any  contention  or  quarrel  arose  between  his  ser^ 
vants  and  retinue  and  those  of  others,  he  always  endea- 
voured to  terminate  it  quietly  by  his  gentle  disposition, 
discarding  and  driving  to  a  distance  from  his  soul  all 
quarrelsome,  and  turbulent,  and  disorderly  things.  And 
there  is  no  wonder,  if  he  was  such  towards  strangers,  who 
might  have  agreed  together  and  with  a  heavy  and  power- 
ful hand  have  repelled  him,  if  he  had  begun  acts  of  violence, 
when  he  behaved  with  moderation  towards  those  who  were 
nearly  related  to  him  in  blood,  but  very  fiu*  removed  from 
him  in  disposition,  and  who  were  desolate  and  isolated,  and 
very  inferior  in  wealth  to  himself,  willingly  allowing  him- 
self to  be  inferior  to  them  in  the  very  things  in  which  he 
might  have  been  superior ;  for  there  was  his  brother's  son, 
when  he  departed  from  his  country,  who  went  forth  with 
him,  an  inconstant,  variable,  wbimsicid  man,  inclining  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another ;  and  at  one  time  caressing 
him  with  friendly  salutations,  and  at  another,  being  restive 
and  obstinate,  by  reason  of  the  ineouality  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  on  which  account  his  household  also  was  a  quarrel- 
some and  turbtdent  one,  as  it  had  no  one  to  correct  it,  and 
especially  his  shepherds  were  so,  because  they  were  removed 
to  a  great  distance  from  their  master. 

Accordingly,  they,  in  their  self. willed  maimer,  behaving 
as  if  they  ckimed  complete  liberty,  were  always  quarrel- 
ling with  the  managers  of  the  flocks  of  the  wise  Abraham, 
who  yielded  a  great  many  points,  because  of  the  gentle  dis- 
position of  their  master;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
shepherds  of  his  nephew  turned  to  folly  and  to  shameless 
audacity,  and  gave  way  to  anger,  cherishing  ill-temper,  and 
exciting  a  spirit  of  irreconcilable  enmity  in  their  hearts, 
until  they  compelled  those  whom  they  injured  to  turn  to 
their  own  defence;  and  when  a  somewhat  violent  battle 
had  taken  place,  the  good  Abraham,  hearing  of  the  attack 
made  by  his  servants  on  the  others,  though  only  in  self- 
defence,  and  knowing  as  he  did  that  his  own  household 
wus  superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  power,  would  not 
allow  the  contest  to  be  protracted  till  victory  declared  for 
his  party,  in  order  that  he  might  not  grieve  his  nephew  by 
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the  defeat  of  his  men ;  but  standing  between  the  two 
bodiea  of  combatants,  he,  by  his  pacific  speeches,  reconciled 
the  contending  parties,  and  that  not  omj  for  the  moment, 
but  for  all  future  time  too;  for  he  knew  that  if  thej 
continued  to  dwell  together,  and  to  abide  in  the  same 
place,  they  would  be  always  differing  in  opinion  and  quar- 
relling with  one  another,  and  continually  raising  up  quar* 
rels  and  wars  with  one  another.  In  order  that  this  might 
not  be  the  case,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  abandon  the 
custom  of  dwelling  together,  and  to  separate  his  habita- 
tion from  that  of  his  nephew.  So,  sending  for  his  nephew, 
he  gave  him  the  choice  of  the  better  country,  cheerfully 
agreeing  himself  to  abandon  whaterer  portion  the  other 
selecteo,  as  he  should  thus  acquire  the  greatest  of  all 
gains,  namely,  peace ;  and  yet,  what  other  man  would  ever 
have  yielded  m  any  point  whatever  to  one  weaker  than 
himself,  while  he  was  stronger  ?  and  who  that  was  able  to 
niin  the  victory  would  ever  have  been  willing  to  be  de- 
feated, without  availing  himself  of  his  power  ?  But  this 
man  alone  placed  the  object  of  his  desires,  not  in  strength 
and  superiority,  but  in  a  life  free  from  dissension  and 
blessed  with  tranquillity,  as  far  as  depended  on  himself; 
for  which  reason  he  appears  the  most  admirable  of  all 
men. 

XXXYIII.  Since  then  this  panegyric,  if  taken  lite- 
rally, is  applied  to  Abraham  as  a  man,  and  since  the  dis- 
position of  the  soul  is  here  intimated,  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  investigate  that  also,  after  the  fashion  of  those  men 
who  go  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  any  statement. 
Now  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  dispositions  which  arise 
from  different  circumstances  and  opportunities  in  every 
kind  of  action  and  event ;  but  in  this  instance,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  characters,  one  of  which  is  the 
elder  and  the  other  the  youuger. 

Now  the  elder  of  the  two  is  that  disposition  which 
honours  those  things  which  are  by  nature  principal  and 
dominant;  the  younger  is  that  wfiich  regaroa  the  thines 
which  are  subject  to  others,  and  which  are  considered  in 
the  lowest  rank. 

Now  the  principal  and  more  dominant  things  are  wisdom, 
and  temperance,  and  justice,  and  courage^  and  every  £escrip- 
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turn  of  virtue,  and  the  actions  in  accordance  with  Tirtae; 
the  younger  things  are  wealth,  and  authority,  and  g^rj, 
«nd  nobiuty,  not  real  nobility,  but  that  which  the  multi« 
tude  think  so,  and  all  those  other  thinss  which  belong  to 
the  third  dass,  next  after  the  things  oi  the  soul,  and  the 
things  of  the  body ;  the  class  which  is  in  fact  the  last. 
Each  then  of  these  dispositions  has,  as  it  were,  flocks  and 
herds.  The  one  which  desires  external  things  has  for  its 
flock,  gold  and  silver,  and  all  those  things  which  are  the 
materials  and  fumitui^  of  wealth ;  and,  moreover,  arms, 
engines,  triremes,  armies  of  infisuitry  and  cavalry,  and  fleets 
of  ships,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  procure  dominion, 
by  which  firm  authority  is  secured. 

But  the  lover  of  excellence  has  for  his  flock  the  doctrines 
of  each  individual  virtue,  and  its  speculations  respecting 
wisdom.  Moreover,  there  are  overseers  and  superintend 
ents  of  each  of  these  flocks,  just  as  there  are  shepherds 
to  flocks  of  sheep.  Of  the  flock  of  external  things,  the 
superintendents  are  those  who  are  fond  of  money,  those 
who  are  fond  of  glory,  those  who  are  eager  for  war,  and 
all  those  who  love  authority  over  multitudes.  And  the 
managers  of  the  flock  of  things  concerning  the  soul  are 
all  those  who  are  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  what  is  honour-^ 
able,  and  who  do  not  prefer  spurious  good  things  to  genuine 
ones,  but  genuine  to  spurious  good.  There  is  therefore  a 
certain  natural  contest  between  them,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  opinions  in  common  with  one  another,  but  are 
always  at  variance  and  diference  respecting  the  matter 
which  has  of  all  others  the  g^atest  influence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  life  as  it  should  be,  that  is  to  say,  the  judgment 
of  what  things  are  truly  good. 

Now,  for  some  time  the  soul  was  warred  against  by  some 
enemy,  and  was  full  of  this  quarrelsome  principle,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  not  yet  been  completely  pacified,  out  was  still 
troubled  by  some  passions  and  diseases  which  prevailed 
over  sound  reason.  jBut  from  the  time  when  it  began  to  be 
more  powerful,  and  with  its  superior  force,  to  destroy  the 
fortification  of  the  op|K>8ite  opinions,  becoming  elated  and 
puffed  up  with  pride,  it  in  a  most  marvellous  manner 
began  to  separate  and  detach  the  disposition  in  itself, 
wmch  admires  the  external  materials,  and  as  if  conversing 
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iritih  mflo^  njs  to  }um,  Tbou  art  unable  to  dwell  whb — it 
is  impoefible  that  thoa  shouldest  be  oonnected  br  aUiaiMse 
with — a  lorer,  of  wiadom  and  virtue.  Come,  then,  and 
migrating  from  thj  present  abode,  depart  to  a  distance, 
■inoe  Toa  bare  no  communion  with  me,  and,  indeed,  cannot 
poiaiblj  bare  anr.  For  all  the  things  which  jon  conceive  to 
oe  on  the  right  he  imagines  to  be  on  the  left;  and  on  the 
contranr,  whatever  jou  think  is  on  the  left,  is  looked  upon 
bj  him  as  on  the  right. 

TXXiX.  Ther^ore  the  virtuous  man  was  not  onlj 
peaceful  and  a  lover  of  justice,  but  also  a  man  of  courage  and 
of  a  warlike  disposition ;  not  for  the  sake  of  making  war,  for 
be  was  not  of  a  contentious  and  quarrelsome  character, 
but  for  the  sake  of  a  lasting  peace  for  the  future,  which 
lutherto  bis  adversaries  had  destroyed.  And  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  did.  Four 
great  Kings  had  received  for  their  inheritance  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  inhabited  world  ;  and  ihej  were  obeved  bv 
all  the  eastern  nations,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  sidie 
of  the  Euphrates.  Now  all  the  other  parts  remained  un- 
harassed  by  contentions,  obeying  the  commands  of  these 
kings,  and  contributing  their  yearly  taxes  and  tribute  with- 
out seeking  for  any  excuses ;  but  the  land  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom  alone  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  began  to 
break  the  peace,  having  been  designing  to  revolt  for  a  long 
time. 

For  as  it  was  a  very  rich  country  it  was  ruled  by  five 
kings,  who  had  divided  the  cities  and  the  land  among  them, 
though  the  district  was  not  an  extensive  one,  but  fertile  in 
com  and  trees,  and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  fruit.  What 
then  their  size  gives  to  other  cities,  that  the  excellence  of 
its  soil  gives  to  Sodom;  on  which  account  it  had  many 
princes  for  lovers  who  admired  its  beauty.  These,  on  all 
other  occasions,  had  paid  the  appointed  revenues  to  the 
collectors  of  the  taxes,  honouring  and  at  the  same  time 
fearing  those  more  powerful  sovereigns  of  whom  they  were 
the  viceroys. 

But  when  they  were  completely  sated  with  good  things, 
and  when,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  satiety  had  begotten 
insolence,  they,  cherishing  a  pride  beyond  their  power!  began 
at  first  to  lift'  up  their  heads  and  to  become  restive.    Then, 
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like  wicked  senrants,  they  set  upon  their  masters,  trusting 
more  to  their  factious  spirit  than  to  their  strength.  But 
their  sovereifi:ns,  remembering  their  own  nobleness  and 
being  fortified  with  superior  power,  went  against  them  with 
great  disdain,  as  if  they  would  be  able  to  defeat  them  bj 
the  mere  cry  of  battle.  And  having  engaged  them  in  battle, 
they  in  a  moment  put  some  of  them  to  flight,  and  others 
they  slew  in  the  flight,  and  so  they  destroyed  their  army  to 
a  man.  And  also  they  led  away  a  vast  multitude  captive^ 
which  they  distributed  among  themselves  with  much  other 
booty.  Moreover,  they  led  away  captive  the  brother's  son 
of  the  wise  Abraham,  who  had  a  Uttle  while  before  emigrated 
into  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis. 

XL.  This  was  communicated  to  Abraham  by  some  one  of 
those  who  escaped  from  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and 
it  grieved  him  exceedingly,  and  he  would  not  be  quiet  any 
longer,  being  much  concerned  at  what  had  happened,  and 
mourning  more  for  him  alive  and  in  captivity  than  if  he  had 
heard  that  he  had  been  killed.  For  he  knew  that  death 
(nXf uni)  as  its  very  name  imports,  was  the  end  (rf>.o^)  of  all 
living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  wicked,  and  that  there 
are  innumerable  unexpected  evils  which  lie,  as  it  were,  in 
ambush  for  the  living.  But  when  he  was  preparing  to 
pursue  them  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  brother's  son, 
he  found  himself  in  want  of  allies,  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
was  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  and  as  no  one  could  dare  to 
oppose  the  irresistible  power  of  such  mighty  monarchs 
flushed  with  recent  victory.  And  he  devised  for  himself  a 
most  novel  alliance.  Eor  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  expedients  are  found  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
when  a  man  has  set  his  heart  on  just  and  humane  objects. 
Por  having  collected  together  all  his  servants,  and  ordering 
the  slaves  whom  he  had  purchased  to  remain  at  home  (for 
he  was  afraid  of  desertion  on  their  part),  he  assembled  all 
his  domestic  servants,  and  divided  them  into  centuries,  and 
marched  fon^^ard  in  their  battalions ;  not,  indeed,  trusting 
to  them,  for  his  was  still  a  most  insignificant  force,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  king's,  but  placing  his  confidence 
in  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  just,  namely  in  Ood. 

Therefore  putting  forth  all  his  exertions  he  hastened  on, 
in  nowise  relaxing  his  speed,  until,  watching  his  oppor> 
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tunitj,  fce  fell  upon  tbe  enemy  hj  nigbt,  after  they  had 
supped,  and  when  they  were  just  on  the  point  of  betaking 
themselves  to  sleep.  And  some  he  slew  in  their  beds,  and 
those  who  were  arrayed  a^rainst  him  he  utterly  destroyed, 
and  with  great  vigour  he  defeated  them  all,  more  by  the 
courage  of  his  soul  than  by  the  adequacy  of  his  means. 
And  he  did  not  cease  firom*  attacking  them  until  he  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  hostile  army  with  their  kings,  and 
slain  them  all  to  a  man  in  front  of  their  camp,  and  had 
brought  back  his  brother's  son  after  this  splendid  and  most 
glorious  victory,  bringing  back  also  as  fair  booty  all  their 
cavalry,  and  all  the  multitude  of  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
a  most  enormous  quantity  of  spoil. 

And  when  the  great  high  priest  of  the  most  high  Gt>d 
beheld  him  returning  and  commg  back  loaded  with  trophies, 
in  safety  himself,  with  all  his  own  force  uninjured,  for  he 
had  not  lost  one  single  man  of  all  those  who  went  out  with 
him  ;  marvelling  at  the  greatness  of  the  exploit,  and,  as  was 
very  natural,  considering  that  he  had  never  met  with  this 
success  but  through  the  favour  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
alliance,  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  honoured  him 
with  prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory,  and  splendidly  feasted  all  those 
who  had  bad  a  share  in  the  expedition ;  rejoicing  and  sym- 
pathising  with  him  as  if  the  success  had  been  his  own,  and 
in  reality  it  did  greatly  concern  him.  Por  as  the  proverb 
says: — 

"  All  thftt  befallfl  from  friendi  we  common  caU." 

And  much  more  are  all  instances  of  good  fortune  common 
to  those  whose  main  object  it  is  to  please  God. 

XLI.  These  things,  then,  are  what  are  contained  in  the 
plain  words  of  the  scriptures.  But  as  many  as  are  able  to 
contemplate  the  facts  related  in  them  in  their  incorporeal 
and  naked  state,  living  rather  in  the  soul  than  in  the  body, 
will  say  that  of  the  nine  kings  the  four  are  the  powers  of  the 
four  passions  which  exist  within  us,  the  passion  of  pleasure, 
of  desire,  of  fear,  and  of  grief ;  and  that  the  other  five 
kings  are  the  outward  senses,  being  equal  in  number,  the 

if  ziv.  23. 
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sense  of  sij^ht,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  of  taste,  tod  of  touch. 
For  these  in  some  degree  are  sovereigns  and  rulers,  haring 
acquired  a  certain  power  over  us,  but  not  all  to  an  equiu 
extent;  for  the  five  are  subordinate  to  the  four,  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  them  taxes  and  tribute,  such  as  are 
appointed  bj  nature.  For  it  is  from  the  things  which  we 
see,  or  hear,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  touch,  that  pleasures,  and 
pains,  and  fears,  and  desires  arise ;  as  there  is  no  one  of  the 
passions  which  has  any  power  to  exist  of  itself,  if  it  were 
not  supplied  by  the  materials  furnished  by  the  outward 
senses. 

For  it  is  in  these  things  that  their  powers  consist,  either 
in  figures  and  in  colours,  or  in  the  faculty  of  speaking  or 
hearing  which  depends  on  the  Toice,  or  in  flayours,  or  in 
odours,  or  by  the  subjects  of  touch,  whether  they  are  soft 
or  hard,  or  rough,  or  smooth,  or  hot,  or  cold.  For  all  these 
things  are  supplied  to  each  of  the  passions  by  means  of  the 
outw^d  senses.  And  as  long  as  the  taxes  beforementioned 
are  paid  the  alliance  among  the  kings  remains ;  but  when 
they  are  no  longer  contributed,  as  they  were  before,  then 
immediately  do  quarrels  and  wars  arise.  And  this  appears 
to  happen  when  painful  old  age  supervenes,  in  which  none 
of  the  passions  becomes  weaker,  but  rather  perhaps  stronger 
than  their  ancient  power ;  but  the  sight  becomes  dim,  and 
the  ears  hard  of  hearing,  and  every  one  of  the  other  out- 
ward senses  more  blimt,  being  no  longer  equally  able  aa 
before  to  judge  and  decide  accurately  of  every  subject  sub- 
mitted to  them,  nor  any  longer  to  pay  a  tribute  which  will 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  the  passions. 

So  that  it  happened  very  naturallv  that  they  being 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  laid  prostrate  \)j  them  were  easily 
put  to  flight  by  the  adverse  i>as8ions ;  and  the  statement 
mat  follows  is  in  strict  consistency  with  what  might  be 
naturally  expected,  namely,  that  of  the  five  kings  two  fell 
into  wells,  and  three  took  to  flight.  For  touch  and  taste 
reach  to  the  very  deepest  portions  of  the  body,  sending  down 
into  the  entrails  those  things  which  are  suitable  for  diges- 
tion ;  but  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  and  the  smell,  roaming 
abroad  for  the  most  part,  escape  the  slaverv  of  the  body. 

The  good  man— threatenine  to  attack  all  of  these,  when 
he  saw  that  those  who  had  lately  been  friends  and  con- 
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federates  were  now  in  a  state  of  disease,  and  that  there  was 
war  instead  of  peace  arising  among  the  nine  kingdoms,  as 
the  four  kings  were  contending  with  the  five  for  sovereignty 
and  dominion— on  a  sudden,  having  watched  his  opportunity, 
attacked  them ;  being  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  de> 
mocracy  in  the  soul,  the  most  excellent  of  constitutions 
instead  of  tyrannies  and  absolute  sovereignties,  and  wishing 
also  to  introduce  law  and  justice  instead  of  lawlessness  and 
injustice,  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  time.  And  what 
is  here  said  is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  is  rather 
one  of  the  most  completely  true  &cts,  which  may  be  seen  to 
be  true  in  our  own  selves.  Por  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  outward  senses  observe  a  sort  of  confederacy  which 
they  have  formed  with  the  passions,  supplying  them  with 
objects  perceptible  by  the  outward  senses ;  and  very  often 
also,  they  raise  contentions,  no  longer  choosing  to  pay  the 
tribute  fairly  due  from  them,  or  else  being  unable  to  ao  so, 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  corrective  reason ;  which  when 
it  has  taken  up  its  complete  armour,  namely,  the  virtues, 
and  their  doctrines  and  contemplations,  which  form  an 
irresistible  power,  conquers  all  thmgs  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner.  For  it  is  not  lawful  for  perishable  things  to  dwell 
with  what  is  immortal.  Therefore  the  nine  sovereignties  of 
the  four  passions  and  the  five  outward  senses  are  both 
perishable  themselves  and  also  the  causes  of  mortality. 
But  the  truly  sacred  and  divine  word,  which  uses  the  virtues 
as  a  starting  place,  being  placed  in  the  number  ten,  that 
perfect  number,  when  it  descends  into  the  contest  and 
exerts  that  more  vigorous  power  which  it  has  in  accordance 
with  God,  subdues  by  main  force  all  the  aforesaid  powers. 

XLII.  And  at  a  subsequent  period  his  wife  dies,  she  who 
was  most  dear  to  his  mina  and  most  excellent  in  all  respects, 
having  given  innumerable  proofs  of  her  affection  towards 
her  husband  in  leaving  all  her  relations  together  with  him ; 
and  in  her  unhesitating  migration  from  ner  own  country, 
and  in  her  continued  and  uninterrupted  wanderings  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  in  her  endurance  of  want  and  scarcity, 
and  in  her  accompanying  him  in  his  warlike  expeditions. 
For  she  was  always  with  him  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
never  being  absent  from  any  spot,  or  failing  to  share  any  of 
his  fortune,  being  truly  the'  partner  of  his  life,  and  of  all 
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the  circumstances  of  hU  life ;  judging  it  ri^ht  equally  to 
share  all  his  good  and  evil  fortune  together  with  him.  For 
she  did  not,  as  some  persons  do,  shun  any  participation  in 
his  misfortimes,  but  lie  in  wait  only  for  his  prosperity,  but 
with  all  cheerfulness  took  her  share  in  both,  as  was  fitting 
and  becoming  to  a  wedded  wife. 

XLIII.  Aiid  though  I  might  have  many  topics  for  pane* 
gjric  on  this  woman,  still  I  will  only  mention  one,  which 
shall  be  the  most  manifest  possible  proof  of  all  the  others. 
For  she,  being  barren  and  childless,  and  fearing  lest  her 
husband's  God-loving  house  might  be  left  entirely  destitute 
of  offspring,  came  to  her  husband  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
"  We  have  now  lived  together  a  long  time  mutually  pleasine 
each ;  but  we  have  no  cmldren,  which  is  the  cause  for  whicn 
we  ourselves  came  together,  and  for  which  also  nature  de- 
signed the  original  connection  between  husband  and  wife ; 
nor  indeed  can  there  bo  any  hope  of  your  having  any 
oifspring  by  me,  since  I  am  now  beyond  tne  age  of  chila- 
bearing ;  do  not  you  then  suffer  for  my  barrenness,  and  do 
not,  out  of  your  affection  for  me,  while  you  are  yourself 
able  still  to  become  a  father,  be  hindered  from  being  so. 
For  I  shall  not  feel  any  jealousy  towards  another  woman 
whom  you  may  marry,  not  for  the  gratification  of  irrational 
appetite,  but  in  order  to  satisfy  a  necessary  law  of  nature. 
For  which  reason  I  will  not  delay  to  deck  a  new  bride  for 
you,  that  she  may  fulfil  what  is  wanting  on  my  part.  And 
if  the  prayers  which  we  will  offer  up  for  the  birth  ot 
children  be  blessed  with  success,  then  the  children  which  are 
born  shall  be  your  own  legitimate  children,  but  by  adoption 
they  shall  be  by  all  means  mine. 

*'  And  that  you  may  have  no  suspicion  of  any  jealousy  on 
my  part,  take,  if  you  will,  my  own  handmaid  to  wife ;  who 
is  a  slave  indeed  as  to  her  body,  but  free  and  noble  as  to 
her  mind;  whose  good  qualities  I  have  for  a  long  time 
proved  and  experienced  Irom  the  day  when  she  was  first 
introduced  into  my  house,  being  an  Egyptian  by  blood,  and 
a  Hebrew  by  deliberate  choice.  We  have  great  substance 
and  abundant  wealth,  not  like  people  who  are  sojourners. 
For  even  already  we  surpass  the  natives  themselves  in  the 
brilliancy  of  our  prosperity,  but  still  we  have  no  heir  or 
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successor,  and  that,  too,  though  there  might  be  one,  if  jou 
'  would  be  guided  bj  my  advice." 

But  Abraham,  marvelling  more  and  more  at  the  love  of  his 
wife  for  her  hudband  thus  continually  being  renewed  and 

faining  fresh  strength,  and  also  at  her  spirit  of  forecast  so 
esirous  to  provide  for  the  future,  takes  to  himself  the  baud-' 
'maid  who  had  been  approved  by  her  to  the  extent  of  having 
a  son  by  her ;  though  as  those  who  give  the  most  dear  ana 
probable  account  say  he  cohabited  with  her  only  till  she 
became  pregnant ;  and  when  she  conceived,  which  she  did 
after  no  long  interval,  he  then  desisted  from  all  connection 
with  her,  b^  reason  of  his  natural  continence,  and  also  of 
the  honour  in  which  he  held  his  wife.  So  then  he  speedily 
had  a  son  by  this  handmaid,  but  at  a  yery  distant  period 
after  this  he  had  also  a  legitimate  son,  after  he  and  his  wife 
had  both  despaired  of  any  offspring  from  one  another.  The 
bounteous  Gk>d  having  tous  bestowed  on  them  a  reward  for 
their  excellence  more  perfect  than  their  highest  hopes. 

XLIT.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
yirtue  of  Abraham's  wife.  But  the  topics  of  praise  of  the 
wise  man  himself  are  more  numerous,  some  of  which  I 
have  lately  enumerated.  Moreover  I  will  mention  also  one 
circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  the  wife,  which 
ought  not  to  be  buried  in  silence.  For  when  Abraham  had 
lost  such  a  partner  of  his  whole  life,  as  our  account  has 
shown  her  to  have  been,  and  as  the  scriptures  testify  that 
she  was,  he  still  like  a  wrestler  prevailed  over  the  grief 
which  attacked  him  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  soul ; 
strengthening  and  encouraging  with  great  virtue  and  reso- 
lution, reason,  the  natural  adversary  of  the  passions,  which 
indeed  he  had  always  taken  as  a  counsellor  during  the  whole 
of  his  life ;  but  at  this  time  above  all  others,  he  thought  fit 
to  be  guided  by  it,  when  it  was  giving  him  the  best  and 
most  expedient  advice.  And  the  advice  was  this ;  not  to 
afflict  himself  beyond  all  measure,  as  if  he  were  strickoi 
down  with  a  novel  and  unprecedented  calamitv ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  give  way  to  indifference,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  calcuUted  to  give  him  sorrow.  But  rather  to 
choose  the  middle  way  in  preference  to  either  extreme ;  and 
to  endeavour  to  grieve  in  a  moderate  desjee;  not 
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indignfint  at  nature  for  having  reclaimed  what  belonged  to 
her  as  her  due ;  and  bearing  what  had  befallen  him  with  a 
mild  and  gentle  spirit. 

And  there  are  evidences  of  these  assertions  to  be  seen  in 
the  holy  scriptures ;  which  it  is  impossible  shoidd  be  con- 
victed of  false  witness,  and  thej  tell  us  that  Abraham, 
having  wept  a  short  time  over  his  wife's  body,  soon  rose 
up  &om  the  corpse ;  thinking,  as  it  shoidd  seem,  that  to 
mourn  any  longer  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  wisdom 
bj  which  ne  had  been  taught  that  he  was  not  to  look  upon 
death  as  the  extinction  of  the  soul,  but  rather  as  a  separation 
and  disjunction  of  it  from  the  body,  returmng  bacK  to  the 
region  m>m  whence  it  came ;  and  it  came,  as  is  fully  shown 
in  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  from  Ood. 

fiut  just  as  no  man  of  moderation  or  sense  would  be 
indignant  at  having  to  repav  a  debt  to  a  lender  or  to  return 
a  deposit  to  the  man  who  had  deposited  it ;  so,  in  the  same 
manner,  he  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  show  impatience 
when  nature  reclaimed  what  belonged  to  her,  but  preferred 
to  bear  what  was  inevitable  with  cheerfulness.  And  when 
the  magistrates  of  that  country  came  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  sorrow,  seeing  none  of  the  customary  signs  of 
woe  which  were  usually  exhibited  in  their  land  by  mourners, 
no  loud  wailing  or  howling,  no  beating  of  the  breast,  no 
loud  cries  of  men  or  women,  but  a  steady,  sober  depression 
of  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  whole  household,  they  mar- 
velled exceedingly,  even  though  they  had  been  previously 
full  of  astonishnient  and  admuation  at  all  the  rest  of  the 
man's  way  of  life.  And  then,  not  concealing  in  their  own 
minds  their  ideas  of  the  matness  and  beauty  of  his  virtue, 
for  it  was  all  admirable,  uiey  approached  him  and  addressed 
him  thus: — "Thou  art  a  king  from  God  among  us."  *  Speak- 
ing most  truly,  for  all  other  kingdoms  are  established  by 
man  by  means  of  wars,  and  militiury  expeditions,  and  inde- 
scribable evils,  which  those  persons  who  aim  at  power  inflict 
mutually  on  one  another,  slaying  one  another,  and  raising 
up  vast  forces  of  infantry,  and  cavalry,  and  fleets.  But  the 
kingdom  of  the  wise  man  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  God ; 
and  the  virtuous  man  receiving  it  is  not  the  cause  of  evil  to 
any  one,  but  is  rather  the  author  to  all  his  subjects  of  the 
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acquisition  and  also  of  the  use  of  good  things,  proclaiming 
to  them  peace  and  obedience  to  the  law. 

XLY.  There  is  also  another  praise  of  him  recorded  in  his 
honour  and  testified  to  in  the  holy  scriptures,  which  Moses 
has  written,  in  which  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  believed  in 
Gk>d ;  which  is  a  statement  brief  indeed  in  words,  but  of 
^reat  magnitude  and  importance  to  be  confirmed  in  fiM^ 
Por  on  whom  else  can  we  believe  ?  Are  we  to  trust  in 
authorities,  or  in  glory  and  honour,  or  in  abundance  of  wealth 
and  noble  birth,  or  in  good  health  and  a  good  condition  of 
the  senses  and  mind,  or  in  yigour  of  body  and  beauty  of  per- 
son ?  But  in  truth  every  kind  of  authority  is  unstable,  as 
it  has  innumerable  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  attack  it.  And 
if  in  any  instance  it  is  firmly  established,  it  is  only  so  con- 
firmed by  innumerable  evils  and  calamities  which  those  who 
are  in  authority  both  infiict  and  suffer.  Again,  honours  and 
slory  are  most  unstable,  being;  tossed  about  among  the  in- 
discriminate inclinations  and  ^ble  lane^uage  of  careless  and 
imprudent  men ;  and  even  if  they  endure,  their  nature  is 
not  such  as  to  produce  any  genuine  good.  And  as  for  riches 
and  illustrious  oirth,  those  things  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot 
o''  the  most  worthless  of  men.  And  even  if  thev  should  be- 
long only  to  the  virtuous,  still  they  are  but  the  praises  of 
their  ancestors  and  of  fortune,  and  not  of  those  who  now 
possess  them. 

Not,  again,  is  it  ri^ht  for  a  man  to  pride  himself  on  his 

Eersonal  advantages,  in  which  other  animals  are  superior  to 
im.  For  what  man  is  stronger  or  more  vigorous  than  a 
bull  among  domestic  animals,  or  than  a  lion  among  wild 
beasts  ?  And  what  man  is  more  sharp-sighted  than  a  falcon 
or  an  eagle  ?  And  what  man  is  so  richly  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  hearing  as  that  stupidest  of  all  animals,  the  ass  ? 
Also  what  man  is  more  accurate  in  his  sense  of  smell  than  a 
hound,  who  huntsmen  say  can  trace  out  by  means  of  his 
n  se  animals  who  are  lying  at  a  distance,  and  can  run  up  to 
them  with  perfect  correctness,  and  course,  though  he  has  not 
seen  them ;  for  what  sight  is  to  other  animals  that  is  the 
sense  of  smell  to  hounds  and  to  all  the  dogs  which  pursue 
game. 

Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  the  irrational  animals  enjoy 
excellent  health,  and  are  as  far  as  possible  entirely  exempt 
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from  disease.  And  also  in  any  competition  in  respect  of 
beauty,  some  things  which  are  even  destitute  of  yitahty,  ap« 
pear  to  me  to  surpass  the  elegance  of  either  men  or  women ; 
as,  for  instance,  imafi;es,  and  statues,  and  pictures,  and  in  a 
word  all  the  works  of  either  the  pictorial  or  plastic  art  which 
arrive  at  excellence  in  either  branch,  and  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  study  and  desire  both  to  Oreeks  and  barbarians, 
who  erect  them  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  for  the  orna- 
ment of  their  cities. 

XLYI.  Therefore,  the  only  real,  and  true,  and  lasting  good 
is  trust  in  God,  the  comfort  of  life,  the  fulfilment  of  all 
good  hopes,  the  absence  of  all  evils,  and  the  attendant  source 
of  blessings,the  repudiation  of  aU  unhappine8s,the  recognition 
of  piety,  the  inheritance  of  all  happmess,  the  improvement 
of  tne  soul  in  every  respect,  as  it  thus  relies  for  support  on 
the  cause  of  all  things,  who  is  able  to  do  everything  but  who 
wills  only  to  do  what  is  best.  For  as  men  who  are  goin^ 
along  a  slippery  road  stumble  and  fall,  but  they  who  proceed 
l)y  a  dry,  and  level,  and  plain  path,  journey  on  without 
stumbling ;  so  also  those  men  who  are  conducting  their  soul 
through  the  road  of  bodily  and  external  good  things  are 
only  accustoming  it  to  fall;  for  these  things  are  full  of 
stimibling  and  the  most  insecure  of  aU.  But  they  who  by 
those  speculations  which  are  in  accordance  with  virtue, 
hasten  towards  God,  are  guiding  their  souls  in  a  safe  and 
untroubled  path.  So  that  we  may  say  with  the  most  abso- 
lute truth,  that  the  man  who  trusts  in  the  good  things  of 
the  body  disbelieves  in  God,  and  that  he  who  distrusts  them 
believes  in  him. 

But  not  only  do  the  holy  scriptures  bear  witness  to  the 
faith  of  Abrahun  in  the  living  GtMi,  which  faith  is  the  queen 
of  all  the  virtues,  but  moreover  he  is  the  first  man  whom 
they  speak  of  as  an  elder ;  though  there  were  men  who  had 
preceded  him  who  had  lived  throe  times  as  many  years  (or 
even  more  still)  as  he  had,  not  one  of  whom  is  handed  down 
to  us  as  worthy  of  the  appellation.  And  may  we  not  say 
that  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  natural  truth  ?  For  he 
who  is  really  an  elder  is  looked  upon  as  such,  not  with  re- 
ference to  his  length  of  time,  but  to  the  praiseworthiness  of 
his  life.  Those  men,  therefore,  who  have  spent  a  long  life 
in  that  existence  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  bodY^s>^^ue^ 
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from  all  yirttie,  we  must  call  only  long-lived  chUdrexii  harinfi; 
never  been  instructed  in  those  branches  of  education  which 
befit  grej  hairs.  But  the  man  who  has  been  a  lover  of  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom,  and  faith  in  Gt)d,  one  raaj  justly  denomi- 
nate an  elder,  forming  his  name  bj  a  slight  change  from  the 
first.  Por  in  real  truth  the  wise  man  is  the  first  man  in  the 
human  race,  being  what  a  pilot  is  in  a  ship,  a  governor  in  a 
citj,  a  general  in  war,  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  the  mind  in 
the  soul;  or  again,  what  the  heaven  is  in  the  world,  and 
what  Gk>d  is  in  heaven.  And  Ood,  admiring  this  man  for 
his  faith  (^iarig)  in  him,  gives  him  a  pledge  (vsami)  in  re« 
turn,  namely,  a  confirmation  bj  an  oath  of  the  |^fts  which 
he  had  promised  him;  no  longer  conversing  with  him  as 
God  migat  with  man,  but  as  one  friend  with  another. 

For  he  says,  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,"*  by  him  that  is 
whose  word  is  an  oath,  in  order  that  Abraham's  mind  may 
be  established  still  more  firmly  and  immoveably  than  before. 
Let  the  virtuous  man  both  be  and  be  called  the  elder  and 
the  first,  and  let  every  fool  be  called  the  younger  and  the 
last,  since  he  only  pursues  such  objects  as  may  produce 
revolution  and  as  are  placed  in  the  lowest  rank. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  to  say  on  this  subject.  But  God, 
adding  to  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  the  pndses  of  the 
wise  man  one  single  thing  as  a  crowning  point,  says  that 
''  this  man  fulfilled  the  divine  law,  and  all  the  command- 
ments of  Gt)d,"t  not  having  been  taught  to  do  so  by  written 
books,  but  in  accordance  with  the  unwritten  law  of  hia 
nature,  beine  anxious  to  obey  all  healthful  and  salutary  im- 
pulses. And  what  is  the  duty  of  man  except  most  firmly  to 
believe  those  thines  which  God  asserts  ? 
'  Such  is  the  life  of  the  first  author  and  founder  of  our 
nation  ;  a  man  according  to  the  law,  as  some  persons  think, 
but,  as  my  argument  has  shown,  one  who  is  himself  the  un- 
written law  and  justice  of  Orod. 
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A  TREATISE 

or  ms 

LIFE  OP  A  MAN  OCCUPIED  WITH  AFFAIRS  OP  STATE, 

OR  ON  JOSEPH. 

I.  Thebe  are  three  different  modes  by  which  we  proceed 
towards  the  most  excellent  end,  namely,  instruction,  nature, 
and  practice.  There  are  also  three  persons,  the  oldest  of 
the  wise  men  who  in  the  account  given  to  us  by  Moses 
derive  three  names  from  these  modes,  whose  lives  I  have 
now  discussed,  having  examined  the  man  who  arrived  at  ex- 
cellence in  coii8e<]^uence  of  instruction,  and  him  who  was 
self-taught,  and  him  who  attained  to  the  proposed  end  bv 
practice.  Accordingly,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I  will 
now  describe  the  life  of  the  man  occupied  in  civil  afiairs. 
And  a^ain,  Moses  has  given  us  one  of  the  patriachs  as  de- 
riving his  name  from  this  kind  of  life,  in  which  he  had  been 
immersed  from  his  earliest  youth. 

Now,  this  man  began  irom  the  time  he  was  seventeen 
vears  of  age  to  be  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
business  of  a  shepherd,  which  corresponds  to  political  busi- 
ness. On  which  account  I  think  it  is  that  the  race  of  poets 
has  been  accustomed  to  call  kings  the  shepherds  of  the 
people ;  for  he  who  is  skilful  in  the  business  of  a  shepherd 
will  probably  be  also  a  most  excellent  king,  having  derived 
instruction  m  those  matters  which  are  deserving  of  inferior 
attention  here  to  superintend  a  flock  of  those  most  excellent 
of  all  animals,  namely,  of  men.  And  iust  as  attention  to 
matters  of  hunting  is  indispensable  to  tne  man  who  is  about 
to  conduct  a  war  or  to  govern  an  army,  so  in  the  same 
maimer  those  who  hope  to  have  the  government  of  a  city 
will  And  the  business  of  a  shepherd  very  closely  connectecl 
with  them,  since  that  is  as  it  were  a  sort  of  prelude  to  any 
kind  of  government.  Therefore,  as  this  man's  father  per- 
ceived in  his  son  a  very  noble  ability,  and  too  great  to  be 
left  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station,  he  admired  him,  and 
cultivated  his  talent,  and  loved  him  more  than  his  other 
sons ;  because,  too,  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  which  last 
cause  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  affection  possible. 
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And  like  a  num  find  of  Tirtae,  lie  fhmihfd  md  Irhidlfd  ihe 
nmttml  good  dxspoeitioa  of  his  sac  br  exoessire  sad  most 
diligent  csre  and  sttenticm,  in  order  diit  it  might  not  odIj 
not  be  smothered,  but  might  shine  forth  more  hrOliantlj. 

II.  But  enrj  is  at  sU  times  an  adrerssiT  to  great  good 
fortune,  and  at  this  time  it  attacked  a  house  which  ms  pros* 
pering  in  aQ  its  parts,  and  dirided  it,  setting  aQ  the  brothers 
in  enmity  against  one,  who  di&plared  an  ill  feeling  on  ihar 
own  parts,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  affiecdon  of  his 
father,  hating  their  brother  as  much  as  tiieir  fitther  loned 
him ;  but  they  did  not  divulge  their  hatred  br  words,  but 
kept  it  in  theur  own  bosoms,  on  which  account  it  reij  na- 
turallj  became  more  grierous  and  bitter;  for  passions  which 
are  repressed,  and  which  are  not  allowed  to  eraporate  in 
language,  are  more  difficult  to  bear.  This  man,  therefore, 
indulging  a  disposition  free  from  all  guQe  and  malice,  and 
harinfi;  no  suspicion  of  the  ill  will  which  was  secretly  che- 
rishea  against  nim  by  his  brethren,  having  seen  a  dresm  of 
favourable  import,  related  it  to  them,  as  if  they  were  weU 
affected  towards  him. 

**  For,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  that  the  time  of  harvest  was 
arrived,  and  that  we  had  all  gone  down  to  the  plain  to 
gather  the  crops,  and  had  taken  sickles  in  our  hands  to  reap 
the  harvest,  and  on  a  sudden  my  sheaf  appeared  to  stand  up, 
right,  and  to  be  raised  up,  and  to  erect  itself;  and  I  thought 
that  your  sheaves,  as  if  at  an  appointed  signal,  ran  up  and 
fell  aown  before  it,  and  worshipped  it  with  great  earnest- 
ness."* But  they  being  men  of  acute  intelligence,  and 
shrewd  in  divining  the  nature  of  a  matter  thus  intimated  to 
them  by  means  of  a  figure,  with  very  felicitous  conjectures, 
replied,  '*  Dost  thou  think  that  thou  shalt  be  king  and  lord 
over  us  ?  for  this  is  what  you  are  now  intimating  by  this 
lying  vision  of  yours."  So  their  hatred  was  kindled  against 
him  more  exceedingly  than  before,  as  it  was  continually 
receiving  some  fresh  pretext  for  its  increase.  And  he,  sus- 
pecting nothing,  a  few  days  afterwards  saw  another  dream, 
still  more  astonishing  than  the  former  one,  and  again  he 
related  it  to  his  brethren ;  for  he  thought  that  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars,  all  came  and  worbhipped 
him,  so  that  his  father  marvelling  at  what  had  thus  nap- 
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peoed,  laid  these  events  up  in  his  mind,  cherishing  them, 
and  considering  within  himself  what  was  to  happen.  But 
he  reproved  his  son  gravely,  from  a  fear  that  he  mieht  be 
doing  wrong  in  some  respect,  and  said  to  him,  "  Shall  I,  and 
thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  be  able  to  fall  down  and 
worship  thee  ?  for  hj  the  sun  you  appear  to  indicate  your 
fietther,  and  by  the  moon  your  mother,  and  by  the  eleven 
stars  your  eleven  brethren?  Let  not  such  an  idea  ever 
come  into  your  mind,  0  my  son.  But  rather  let  all  recollec- 
tion of  these  visions  which  have  appeared  to  you  be  for- 
gotten, and  let  them  pass  from  your  mind ;  for  to  hope  and 
expect  a  superiority  over  those  of  your  family  and  kindred, 
is  a  detestable  thinff  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think,  indeed,  in 
that  of  every  one  else,  wno  nas  any  regard  for  equality  and 
the  principles  of  justice  that  subsist  among  kinsmen." 

But  his  father,  being  afraid  lest  from  his  meeting  with  liis 
brothers  there  might  arise  some  quarrel  and  disturbance 
with  them,  inasmuch  as  they  bore  ill  will  against  him  on 
account  of  the  dreams  which  ho  had  seen,  sent  them  away 
to  keep  their  flocks  at  a  distance,  but  retained  him  at  home 
till  a  fitting  season,  knowing  that  time  is  said  to  be  a  power- 
ful physician  for  all  the  passions  and  diseases  of  the  soul, 
and  a  remover  of  grief,  and  an  extinguisher  of  anger,  and  a 
healer  of  fear;  for  it  softens  and  mitig^ates  everything, 
even  such  thin^  as  are,  according  to  their  own  nature, 
hard  to  be  curecL  But  when  he  conjectured  that  no  hatred 
was  any  longer  abiding  in  their  hearts  he  sent  this  his  son 
forth  to  salute  his  brethren,  and  also  to  bring  him  word  how 
they  and  their  flocks  of  sheep  were. 

XlL  This  expedition  of  his  was  the  origin  both  of  great 
evils  and  also  of  great  good,  each  of  them  being  excessive 
beyond  all  expectation ;  for  he,  obeying  the  commands  of  his 
parents,  wentto  visit  his  brethren ;  but  they,  seeing  him  coming 
towards  them  while  at  a  great  distance,  conversed  one  with 
another,  saying  nothin|^  of  good  omen,  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  choose  even  to  call  him  by  his  name,  but  called  him  a 
dreamer,  and  a  seer  of  visions,  and  such  appellations  as 
tbese.  And  to  such  a  height  did  th^  carry  their  rage  that 
(1  will  not  say  all  of  them,  but)  the  greater  portion  of 
them  plotted  his  death;  and  designed,  after  having  slain 
him,  lor  the  sake  of  not  being  detected,  to  throw  him. 
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into  a  deep  pit  dug  in  the  earth,  for  there  are  a  great'manj 
such  places  m  that  district  dug  aa  receptacles  for  the  rain 
water.  And  they  were  yer^  near  incurring  that  most  ex- 
cessive pollution  of  fratricide,  as  thej  womd  have  done  if 
the;|r  had  not  been,  though  with  difficulty,  persuaded  by  the 
advice  of  their  eldest  brother,  who  counselled  them  not  to 
meddle  with  such  a  pollution  but  merely  to  cast  him  into 
one  of  these  pits,  thinking  then  to  contrive  some  means  of 
saving  him,  so  that  when  they  had  all  departed  he  might 
send  him  back  again  to  his  father  without  having  suffered 
any  harm.  And  after  they  agreed  to  this  he  came  forward 
and  saluted  them ;  and  they  took  him  as  though  he  had 
been  an  enemy,  and  stripped  him  of  all  his  garments,  and 
let  him  down  into  a  vast  pit,  and  then,  having  stained  his 
cloak  with  the  blood  of  a  kid,  they  sent  it  to  their  father 
on  the  pretence  that  he  had  been  slain  by  a  wild  beast. 

lY.  But  on  that  day  it  happened  by  some  chance  that 
certain  merchants  who  were  accustomed  to  convey  their 
merchandise  from  Arabia   to  Egypt  were  travelling  that 
way,  and  so  the  eleven  brethren  drew  Joseph  up  out  of  the 
pit  and  sold  him  to  them ;  the  one  of  them  who  was  the 
iburth  in  respect  of  age  instigating  this  contrivance ;  for  in 
my  opinion,  he  was    afraid    lest    his    brother  might  be 
treacherously  slain  by  the  others,  who  had  conceived  an 
irreconcilable  hatred  against  him,  and  therefore    he  pro- 
posed that  he  shoidd  be  sold,  substituting  slavery  for  death, 
the  lighter  evil  for  the  greater.    But  the  eldest,  for  he  was 
not  present  when  he  was  sold,  looking  down  into  the  pit, 
and  not  seeing  him  whom  he  had  lefb  there  a  short  time 
before,  cried  out  and  lamented  loudly,  and  rent  his  clothes, 
and  tossed  his  hands  up  and  down  like  a  madman,  and  beat 
his  breast  and  tore  his  hair,  saying,  '*  What  has  become  of 
him  ?     Tell  me,  is  he  alive,  or  is  he  dead  ?    If  he  is  dead, 
show  me  his  corpse  that  I  may  weep  over  his  body,  and  so  al* 
leviato  my  grief.    When  I  see  him  lying  dead  I  shall  be  com- 
forted ;  for  why  should  we  bear  ill  will  to  the  dead  ?    There 
is  no  envy  excited  against  those  who  are  out  of  sight. 
And  if  he  is  alive,  to  what   country  has  he  departed? 
Where  is  he  kept  ?  for  I  am  not,  as  ne  was,  an  object  of 
subpicion,  so  as  to  be  distrusted  by  you."     And  when  they 
jneplied  that  he  had  been  sold,   and  when  they  showed 
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hixL  the  money  wHicli  tbej  had  received  for  Hm,  he  said, 
**  A  fine  trade,  indeed,  you  have  been  driving  ?  Let  us 
divide  the  gain :  let  ns  wear  crowns  of  victory  after  thus 
rivalling  the  slave-dealers,  and  bearing  off  from  them  the 
prizes  of  iniquity ;  we  may  well  pride  ourselves  now  that 
we  have  surpassed  them  in  barbarity,  for  they  indeed 
traffic  in  the  liberty  of  strangers,  but  we  in  that  of  those 
who  are  most  nearly  related  to  and  most  dear  to  us. 
Surely  here  is  newly  contrived  a  great  disgrace  and  a  shame 
which  will  be  known  far  and  wide.  Our  lathers  left  bo- 
hind  them  in  every  part  of  the  world  memorials  of  their  virtue 
and  excellence;  we  shall  leave  behind  us  the  guilt  of  a 
charge  of  faithlessness  and  treacherous  inhumanity  which 
can  never  be  effaced ;  for  the  reputation  of  extraordinary 
actions  penetrates  everywhere ;  those  which  are  praiseworthy 
being  admired,  and  those  which  are  blameaole  meeting 
Aiv-ith  blame  aud  accusation.  In  what  manner  now  will  our . 
father  receive  the  news  of  what  has  happened  ?  You  will 
now,  as  far  as  depends  upon  us,  have  made  the  life  of  him  who 
has  hitherto  been  wonderfully  happy  and  fortunate,  not  worth 
living ;  which  will  he  pity,  the  cnila  who  has  been  sold,  for  his 
slavery  ?  or  those  who  have  sold  him,  for  their  inhumanity  ? 
I  am  sure  he  will  pitv  us  much  the  moat ;  since  to  do  wrong 
is  a  more  terrible  evil  than  to  suffer  wrong,  for  the  one  has 
for  an  alleviation  two  consolations  of  the  greatest  influence, 
hope  and  pity ;  but  the  other  is  destitute  of  botli  these  miti* 
gations,  and  is  more  unfortunate  in  the  judgment  of  everv 
one.  But  why  do  I  mourn  and  bewail  in  this  manner?  it 
is  better  for  me  to  be  silent,  lest  I  too  should  be  treated  in 
some  terrible  manner ;  for  ye  are  most  merciless  men  in 
your  dispositions,  and  implacable  ;  and  the  rage  which  wast 
kindled  in  each  of  you  is  still  furious  and  vehement. 

Y.  But  when  their  father  heard,  not  the  truth  indeed, 
that  his  son  had  been  sold,  but  a  fedsehood  that  he  was 
dead,  and  that  he  had  been  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  was 
smitten  in  his  ears  by  the  news  that  was  reported  to  him, 
and  in  his  eyes  by  what  was  shown  to  him  Tfor  they  brought 
to  him  his  son's  coat  rent  and  torn  and  dehled  with  quanti- 
ties of  blood) ;  and  being  wholly  bewildered  by  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  the  calamity,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  without 
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speftidng,  not  being  able  even  to  lift  up  his  head,  tbe  cala* 
mitj  overwhelming  and  completely  prostrating  him;  then 
suddenly  pouring  forth  as  it  were  a  stream  of  tears  with 
bitter  lamentations,  he  bedewed  his  cheeks,  and  his  chin, 
and  his  breast,  and  all  the  garments  on  his  chest,  saying  at 
the  same  time  such  words  as  these, ''  It  is  not  thy  death 
that  CTieves  me,  O  my  son,  but  such  a  tomb  as  has  fallen  to 
your  lot;  for  if  you  had  been  buried  in  your  own  land  I 
should  have  been  comforted ;  I  would  have  cherished  you, 
I  would  have  tended  you  in  sickness  if  you  had  died  before 
me,  I  would  have  given  you  my  last  embrace,  I  would  have 
dosed  your  eyes,  I  woidd  have  wept  over  your  dead  body 
lying  before  me,  I  would  have  buried  you  sumptuously,  I 
would  have  omitted  none  of  the  customary  observances. 

"Again,  even  if  you  had  died  in  a  forei^  land,  I  should 
have  said,  nature  has  claimed  what  was  due  to,  and  what 
belonged  to  her ;  and  therefore,  0  my  mind,  be  not  cast 
down ;  for  living  men  have  indeed  their  separate  coimtries, 
but  the  whole  earth  is  the  grave  of  the  dead ;  and  all  men 
are  destined  to  a  speedy  death ;  for  even  the  longest  lived 
man  is  but  short  lived  if  compared  with  eternity ;  but  if  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  die  violently  and  by  treachery, 
it  would  have  been  a  lic^hter  evil  to  me  for  him  to  have  been 
slain  by  men,  who  would  have  laid  out  his  corpse,  and  have 
pitied  him  so  far  as  to  scatter  dust  over  him,  and  at  least  to 
have  concealed  his  body ;  and  even  if  they  had  been  the 
most  merciless  of  all  people,  what  more  could  they  have 
done  than  have  thrown  him  out  unburied,  and  so  got  rid  of 
him?  And  then  perhaps,  some  one  of  the  passers  by  on 
the  road,  standing  by,  and  beholding  him,  and  conceiving 
pity  for  our  common  nature,  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  of  some  care,  and  of  burial ;  but  now,  as  the  saying 
is,  O  my  son,  thou  hast  become  a  feast,  and  a  banquet  for 
savae^e  and  carnivorous  wild  beasts,  who  will  eat  and  devour 
thy  bowels ;  I  am  compelled  to  endure  distresses  which  I 
never  had  imagined,  I  am  without  any  cause  practised  in 
enduring  many  miseries ;  I  am  a  wanderer,  a  stranger,  a 
slave,  livine  mider  compulsion,  having  even  my  very  life 
plotted  agamst  by  those  whom  it  least  became  to  do  so. 
And  I  have  seen  many  things,  and  I  have  heard  many 
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things,  and  I  hare  suffered  manj  things,  all  of  which  hare 
been  incurable  eyils,  which  however  I  have  leamt  to  bear 
with  moderation,  so  as  not  to  yield  to  them. 

^  But  nothing  has  ever  happened  more  intolerable  than  this 
misfortune  which  has  nowb^allen  me ;  which  has  consumed 
and  destroyed  all  the  vigour  of  my  soul ;  for  what  can  be 
a  greater  or  more  pitiable  calamity  ?  The  garment  of  my 
child  has  been  brought  to  me,  who  am  his  father ;  but  of 
him  himself  there  is  no  portion  brought,  not  a  limb,  not  a 
small  fragment,  but  he  has  been  wholly  and  entirely 
destroyed  and  devoured,  not  being  able  even  to  receive 
burial ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  his  varment  would 
never  have  been  sent  to  me  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  by  way  of 
a  reminder  of  my  grief,  and  as  a  refreshment  of  my  memory 
as  to  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  so  as  to  alQict  me 
with  a  never  to  be  forgotten  and  never  ending  sorrow. 

He  indeed  bewailed  his  son  in  these  terms;  but  the 
merchants  sold  his  son  in  Egypt  to  one  of  the  king's 
eunuchs  who  was  his  chief  cook. 

YI.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  after  having  thus  explained 
the  literal  account  given  to  us  of  these  events,  to  proceed  to 
explain  also  the  figurative  meaning  concealed  under  that 
account ;  for  we  sav  that  nearly  all,  or  that  at  all  events, 
the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  giving  of  the  law  is 
full  of  allegories;  now  the  disposition  which  we  have  at 

5 resent  under  consideration,  is  called  by  the  Hebrews 
oseph;  but  the  name  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  language 
means,  "  the  addition  of  the  Lord,"  a  name  most  felicitously 
given,  and  most  appropriate  to  the  account  ^Yen  of  the 
person  so  called ;  lor  the  democratic  constitution  in  vogue 
among  states  is  an  addition  of  nature  which  has  sovereign 
authority  over  everything ;  for  this  world  is  a  sort  of  large 
state,  and  has  one  constitution,  and  one  law,  and  the  word 
of  nature  enjoins  what  one  ought  to  do,  and  forbids  what 
one  ought  not  to  do :  but  the  cities  themselves  in  their 
several  situations  are  unlimited  in  number,  and  enjoy 
different  constitutions,  and  laws  which  are  not  all  the  same'; 
for  there  are  different  customs  and  established  regulations 
found  out  and  established  in  different  nations;  and  the 
cause  of  this  the  want  of  union,  and  participation  existing 
not  merely  between  the  G-reeks  and  the  barbariansi  or 
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between  'the  barbftrians  and  the  Greeks,  but  also  between 
the  different  tribes  of  each  of  these  respective  nations. 

Then  thej,  as  it  would  seem,  blaming  those  things  which 
do  not  deserve  blame,  such  as  unexpected  ^)ccurrence8  or 
opportunities,  deficiency  of  crops,  bacmess  of  soil,  their  own 
situation  either  as  being  bj  the  sea-side,  or  inLmd,  or  insular, 
or  on  the  continent,  or  anvthing  of  that  sorti  are  silent  aa 
to  the  real  truth.  The  real  truth  is  their  covev^usness,  their 
want  of  good  faith  towards  and  confidence  in  one  another, 
on  which  account  thej  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  have  called  those  regulations,  which  have  ap- 
peared to  be  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  agreeing  and 
unanimous  multitudes,  laws,  so  that  tae  individual  constitu- 
tions do  naturally  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  additions  to 
the  one  ereat  general  constitution  of  nature ;  for  the  laws 
of  individual  cities  are  additions  to  the  one  right  reason  of 
nature ;  and  so  also  the  man  who  is  occupied  with  political 
affairs  is  an  addition  to  the  man  who  lives  in  accordance 
witli  nature. 

Vii.  And  it  is  not  without  a  particular  and  correct  mean- 
ing that  Joseph  is  said  to  have  nad  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
Por  a  political  constitution  is  a  many-coloured  and  multi- 
form thing,  admitting  of  an  infinite  variety  of  changes  in  its 
general  appearance,  in  its  affairs,  in  its  moving  causes,  in 
the  peculiar  laws  respecting  strangers,  in  numberless  differ- 
ences respecting  times  and  places.  Por  as  the  master  of  a 
ship  collects  together  all  the  moans  which  may  tend  to 
ensure  him  a  favourable  voyage  with  reference  to  and  in 
dependency  on  the  changes  of  the  wind,  not  always  guiding 
his  vessel  in  one  and  the  same  way ;  and  as  a  physician  does 
not  apply  one  and  the  same  means  of  cure  to  every  sick 
person,  nor  even  to  one  person  if  his  disease  varies  in  its 
character,  but  watches  the  periods  of  its  abatement,  and  of 
its  intensity,  and  of  its  becoming  full  or  empty,  and  the 
alterations  of  the  causes  of  the  sickness,  and  so  varies  his 
remedies  as  much  as  possible  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
patient,  applying  one  remedy  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another;  in  the  same  manner  I  conceive  that  the  man 
immersed  in  political  affairs  is  of  necessity  a  multiform 
man,  assuming  many  different  appearances,  ^ne  in  time 
of  peace  and  another  in  time  of  war ;  and  a  different  cha- 
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racier  according  as  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  are 
numerous  or  few  in  number,  withstandmg  a  small  nimiber 
with  vigorous  resolution,  but  using  persuasion  and  gentlo 
means  towards  a  large  body.  And  in  some  cases  where 
there  is  much  danger,  still  for  the  sake  of  the  commoa 
advantage  he  will  take  the  place  of  ererj  one,  and  manage 
the  business  in  hand  bj  himself;  in  other  cases,  where  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  labour  he  will  let  others  minister  to 
him  as  his  assistants. 

It  was  appropriately  said  that  the  man  was  sold.  For 
the  haranguer  or  the  people  and  the  demagogue,  moimting 
the  tribunal,  like  slaves  who  are  being  sold  and  exposed  to 
view,  is  a  sUve  instead  of  a  free  man,  by  reason  of  the 
honours  which  ho  seems  to  be  receiving,  being  led  away  by 
ten  thousand  masters  ?  The  same  person  is  also  represented 
as  having  been  torn  by  wild  beasts ;  and  vainglory,  which 
lies  in  wait  for  a  man,  is  an  imtameable  wild  beast,  tearing 
and  destroying  all  who  give  into  it.  And  they  who  have 
been  purchasers  are  likewise  sellers ;  for  there  is  one  master 
only  to  the  citizens  who  live  in  any  city ;  but  there  is  a 
multitude  of  masters,  one  succeeding  another  in  a  certain 
succession  and  regular  order.  But  those  who  have  been 
sold  three  times  change  their  masters  like  bad  slaves,  not 
remainiuff  with  their  original  ones,  by  reason  of  the  speedily 
satisfied  irregularity  of  their  dispositions,  always  thirsting 
after  novelty. 

YIII.  This  is  enough  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  the  young  man,  having  been  conducted  into 
Egypt,  and  there,  as  has  already  been  stated,  having  become 
the  slave  of  a  eunuch,  gave  in  a  few  days  such  proofs  of 
virtue  and  excellence  of  disposition,  that  he  had  authority 
over  his  fellow  servants  given  to  him,  and  the  management 
of  the  whole  household  committed  to  his  charge ;  for  already 
his  master  had  learnt  by  many  circumstances  to  perceive 
that  his  servant  in  all  his  words  and  in  all  his  actions 
was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  divine  providence. 
Accordingly,  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  his  purchaser, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  oi  his  house,  apparenUy 
indeed  by  nis  master,  but,  in  fact  and  reality,  by  nature  her- 
self, which  procured  for  him  the  government  of  a  mighty  city, 
and  nation,  and  country.  For  it  was  necessary  that  one 
who  was  destined  to  be  a  statesman,  uhauld.  b^  ^^t^sviss^^a^ 
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practised  and  trained  in  the  management  of  a  single  house- 
hold ;  for  a  household  is  a  city  on  a  small  and  contracted 
scale,  and  the  management  of  a  household  is  a  contracted 
kind  of  polity ;  so  that  a  city  may  he  called  a  large  house, 
and  the  government  of  a  city  a  widely  spread  economy. 
And  from  these  considerations  we  may  see  that  the  manager 
of  a  household  and  the  governor  of  a  state  are  identical, 
though  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  the  things  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  may  be  different,  as  is  the  case  too 
with  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary ;  for  the  good  statuary 
or  painter,  whetner  he  is  making  many  and  cotossal  figures, 
or  only  few  and  those  of  a  small  size,  is  still  the  same  person, 
and  the  art  which  he  is  practising  is  the  same  art. 

IX.  But  while  he  is  earning  a  very  high  reputation  in 
the  matters  connected  with  the  management  of  his  master's 
house,  he  is  plotted  against  by  the  wife  of  his  master,  because 
of  the  incontinent  love  which  she  had  conceived  for  him ; 
for  she,  being  maddened  by  the  beauty  of  the  young  man, 
and  being  unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of  her  frenzy  and 
passion,  addressed  a  proposal  of  illicit  intercourse  to  him ; 
but  ho  resisted  it  vigoroudlr,  and  would  not  at  all  endure  to 
approach  her,  by  reason  of  the  orderly  and  temperate  dis- 
position implanted  in  him  by  nature  and  habit.  But  when 
she,  inflaming  and  exciting  her  lawless  desire,  kept  con- 
tinually tempting  him,  and  continually  throwing  herself  in 
his  way,  and  continually  failing  in  her  object,  she  at  last,  in 
the  violence  of  her  passion,  had  recourse  to  force,  and  seizing 
hold  of  his  cloak  dragged  him  vigorously  towards  the  bed, 
her  passion  endowing  her  strength  with  greater  vigour,  as 
it  often  does  strengthen  even  the  weak.  But  he,  proving 
more  powerful  than  even  the  alluring  opportunity,  uttered 
a  cry  oecoming  a  free  man,  and  worthy  ot  his  race,  saying, 
What  are  you  forcing  me  to?  We,  the  descendants  of 
the  Hebrews,  are  guided  by  special  customs  and  laws  of  our 
own ;  in  other  nations  the  youths  are  permitted,  after  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  use  concubines  and  prostitutes, 
and  women  who  make  gain  by  their  persons,  without  restraint. 
But  among  us  a  harlot  is  not  allowed  even  to  live,  but  death 
is  appointed  as  a  punishment  for  any  one  who  adopts  such  a 
way  of  life.  Therefore,  before  our  lawful  marriage  we  know 
nothing  of  any  connection  with  any  other  woman,  but,  with« 
out  ever  hBvmg  experienced  any  s\m\\as  ec}cy»^\Xa^\c\\^  '^^ 
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approach  our  virgin  brides  an  pure  as  themselves,  proposing 
as  the  end  of  our  marriage  not  pleasure  but  the  onspring  of 
legitimate  children. 

1  therefore,  having  kept  myself  pure  to  this  da;^,  will  not 
begin  now  to  transgress  the  law  oj  adultery  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  sins,  when  I  ought  rather,  even  if  in  past 
time  I  had  lived  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  had  been  led 
away  by  the  impulses  of  youth,  and  had  imitated  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  natives,  still  not  to  seek  to  pollute  the 
marriage  of  another  man,  an  offence  which  who  is  there 
who  would  not  avenge  with  blood  ?  For  though  different 
nations  differ  in  other  points,  still  all  agree  in  this  alone, 
that  all  men  think  him  worthy  of  ten  thousand  deaths  who 
does  so,  and  give  up  the  man  who  is  detected  in  adultery 
without  trial  to  the  husband  who  has  detected  him.  But 
you,  pressins;  me  thus  to  load  myself  with  guilt,  would  add 
eveu  a  third  pollution  in  my  case,  since  you  bid  me  not 
merely  commit  adultery,  but  also  to  violate  my  mistress  and 
my  master's  wife,  unless,  indeed,  this  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  reason  for  which  I  entered  your  house,  that  I  might 
neglect  the  duties  which  a  servant  ought  to  perform,  and 
get  drunk,  and  become  intoxicated  with  hopes  fit  for  my 
master  who  has  bought  me,  polluting  his  marriage,  and  his 
house  and  his  family. 

Nevertheless  I  am  induced  to  honour  him  not  merely  as 
my  master,  but  also  as  one  who  has  before  now  been  my 
benefactor.  He  has  committed  to  my  care  the  whole 
management  of  his  household ;  there  is  nothing  whatever, 
be  it  great  or  small,  which  is  withdrawn  from  my  superin* 
tendence,  except  you  who  are  his  wife.  In  return  for  these 
kindnesses  is  it  fitting  for  me  to  requite  him  with  such  an 
action  as  you  recommend  to  me  ?  1  will  rather,  as  becomes 
me,  endeavour  with  honourable  service  to  reauite  the  kind- 
ness of  which  he  has  set  me  the  example,  ana  which  is  due 
to  him.  He,  being  my  master,  has  made  me,  who  was  a 
captive  and  a  slave,  a  free  man  and  a  citizen  by  his  great 
goodness,  as  far  at  least  as  depended  on  him ;  and  shall  I, 
who  am  a  slave,  compare  myselt  to  my  master  as  if  he  were 
a  stranger  and  a  captive  ?  And  with  what  disposition  can 
I  commit  this  unholy  action  P  and  with  what  face  can  I  be 
impudent  enough  to  look  upon  him  ?  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  which  I  shall  have  contracted  will  not  suffer  me  to 
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look  him  In  the  fkce,  even  if  I  should  be  able  to  be  undis- 
covered, but  in  fact  I  shall  never  escape  detection,  for  there 
are  innumerable  witnesses  of  all  the  things  which  are  done 
privilv  who  may  not  be  silent. 

I  forbear  to  say  that,  even  if  no  one  else  should  know 
it,  or  being  privy  to  it  should  not  divulge  it,  still  I  never- 
theless shall  be  a  witness  against  myself  oy  my  complexion, 
by  my  look,  by  my  voice,  as  I  said'a  little  while  ago,  being 
convicted  by  my  own  conscience ;  and  if  no  one  else  informs 
aeainst  me,  shall  I  not  fear  nor  respect,  justice  the  assessor 
ot  GK)d,  and  the  overlooker  of  all  human  actions  ? 

X.  He  put  all  these  arguments  together  and  philoso- 
phised in  this  way  till  she  ceased  to  importune  him;  for 
the  desires  are  powerful,  to  cast  in  the  shade  even  the 
mo»t  powerful  of  the  outward  senses,  which  he,  being  aware 
of,  fled  from  them,  leaving  his  garment  in  her  hands,  as  she 
had  seized  hold  of  him.  This  circumstance  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  contrive  a  story,  and  to  invent  a  plausible 
tale  against  the  young  man,  bv  means  of  which  soe  might 
revenge  herself  on  him ;  for  wlien  her  husband  came  from 
the  public  assembly,  she,  pretending  to  play  the  part  of  a 
modest  and  orderly  woman,  even  among  the  intemperate 
habits  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  said  to  him,  with 
excessive  indignation,  "  You  brought  a  servant  into  us,  a 
slave  of  the  Hebrews,  who  has  not  only  corrupted  his  soul, 
since  you,  in  a  simple  manner  without  due  inquiry,  com- 
mitte(f  your  household  to  him,  but  has  even  dared  to  assault 
my  body.  For  he  was  not  contented  with  seducing  only 
his  fellow  servants,  inasmuch  as  he  has  become  a  most 
lascivious  and  debauched  man,  but  he  has  attempted  to 
defile  even  me,  his  mistress,  and  to  use  force  to  me;  and 
the  proofs  of  his  insane  lust  are  visible  and  clear ;  for  when, 
having  been  very  ill-treated  by  him,  I  cried  out,  calling  to 
iny  aid  assistants  from  within ;  he  fled,  from  fear  of  being 
apprehended." 

And  showing  his  garment,  she  appeared  to  give  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  what  she  said ;  and  ms  master  thinking  that 
it  was  true,  ordered  his  officers  to  conduct  the  man  to 
prison,  erring  in  two  most  important  points :  first,  that  with- 
out giving  him  any  time  to  delend  himself,  he,  without  a  trial, 
condemned  one  who  had  done  no  ^Tong,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted  the  greatest  crimes ;  secondly,  because  the  garment 
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which  the  woman  diaplajed  as  having  been  left  behind  hy 
the  jouns  man,  was  indeed  a  proof  of  violence,  but  not  of 
that  which  he  had  committed,  but  rather  of  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  him,  and  of  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  it  from  the  woman :  for  if  he  had  been  offering 
violence,  it  was  probable  that  he  might  have  laid  hold  of 
the  garment  of  his  mistress ;  but  it  was  owing  to  his  having 
had  nolence  offered  to  him  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  own. 
But  perhaps  he  should  be  pardoned  for  his  excessive  igno- 
rance, inasmuch  as  he  lived  chieflj  in  the  cook*s  house, 
being  filled  with  blood,  and  smoke,  and  ashes,  his  reasoning 
having  no  opportuuity  to  become  tranquillised  and  to  enjoy 
leisure  in  itself,  because  it  was  confuzied  still  more,  or,  at 
all  events,  not  less  than  the  body. 

XL  I  have  alreadv  sketched  out  three  characters  of  the 
man  immersed  in  civil  business ;  that  of  him  who  is  occupied 
as  a  shepherd,  that  of  the  regulator  of  a  house,  and  that  of 
the  man  possessed  of  fortitude :  and  we  have  now  discussed 
the  two  nrst  of  these  sufficiently. 

But  the  temperate  man  is  no  less  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  political  affairs  than  those  tvvo  are ;  for  tem- 
perance is  a  beneficial  and  saving  thing  for  all  the  affairs  of 
life ;  and  in  affairs  of  state  it  is  most  especially  so,  as  those 
who  wish  to  understand  the  matter  may  learn  from  nume- 
rous and  easily  obtained  proofs.  Por  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  that  great  calamities  have  befallen  nations,  and 
districts,  and  whole  countries  all  over  the  world,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  in  consequence  of  intemperance  ;  for  the  most 
numerous  and  most  serious  wars  have  been  kindled  on 
account  of  love,  and  adultery,  and  the  wiles  of  women ;  bv 
which  the  most  numerous  and  most  excellent  portion  both 
of  the  G-recian  and  barbarian  race  has  been  destroyed,  and 
the  youth  of  the  cities  has  perished.  And  of  the  conse- 
quences of  intemperauce,  are  domestic  seditions,  and  wars, 
and  evils  upon  evils  in  unutterable  number.  It  is  plain 
that  the  consequences  of  temperance,  are  stability,  and 
peace,  and  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  perfect  bless- 
ings. 

XIL  It  is  worth  whi1i>,  howf^ver,  to  proceed  in  regular 
order,  and  by  this  course  to  exhibit  what  is  intended  to  be 
intimated  by  this  figuiative  history.     The  man  who  brought 
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this  servant  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is  said  to  hare  been 
a  eunuch ;  very  naturallj,  for  the  multitude  which  pur- 
chases the  services  of  a  man  skilful  in  affairs  of  state  is 
truly  a  eunuch,  having  in  appearance,  indeed,  the  organs  of 
generation,  but  being  deprived  of  all  the  power  requisite  for 
generating;  just  as  those  persons  who  have  a  confused  sight 
though  they  have  eyes,  are  nevertheless  deprived  of  the 
active  use  of  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  able  to  see 
clearly.  What,  then,  is  the  resemblance  of  eunuchs  to  the 
multitude  ?  That  the  multitude  too  is  unable  to  generate 
wisdom,  but  that  it  studies  virtue ;  for  when  a  multitude  of 
men,  brought  promiscuously  together  from  all  quarters  and 
of  different  races,  meets  in  the  same  place,  what  is  said  in- 
deed may  be  proper  and  becoming,  but  what  is  intended 
and  what  is  done  is  quite  the  contrary ;  since  the  multi- 
tude embraces  what  is  spurious  in  preference  to  what  is 
genuine,  because  it  is  earned  awav  by  false  opinion,  and  has 
not  studied  what  is  trulv  honounible. 

On  which  account  (though  it  seems  a  most  unnatural 
thing),  a  wife  is  represented  as  cohabiting  with  this  eunuch ; 
for  the  multitudes  court  desire,  as  a  man  courts  a  woman ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  says  aad  does  everything,  making  it 
its  counsellor  in  everything  which  should  and  should  not  be 
spoken,  trifling  or  important,  being  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
attend  to  considerations  of  calm  wisdom ;  therefore  the 
sacred  historian  very  appropriately  calls  him  the  chief  cook. 
Pur  as  a  cook  studies  nothing  beyond  the  insatiable  and  im- 
moderate pleasures  of  the  belly,  in  the  same  manner  the 
multitude,  which  is  occupied  with  public  affairs,  studies 
only  those  pleasures  and  allurements  which  are  conveved  by 
means  of  the  hearing,  by  which  the  energies  of  the  mind  are 
relaxed,  as  one  may  say  the  nerves  of  the  soul  are  in  a  man- 
ner loosened. . 

And  who  is  there  who  is  not  aware  of  the  ^at  quarrel 
which  exists  between  physicians  and  cooks ;  since  the  first 
exert  all  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  in  preparing  things 
which  are  salutary,  even  if  they  are  not  pleasant ;  but  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  prepare  only  what  is  pleasant,  dis- 
regarding what  is  advautageous  ?  Therefore,  the  laws  which 
exist  among  a  people  and  those  who  govern  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  resemble  physicians,  and  so  also  do  those 
counsellors  and  judges  who  have  &  i^^^  \a  \»Va  ^Q\n3SiQn 
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safety  and  security  of  the  state,  and  who  use  np  flatterj  to 
the  people.  But  the  chief  hodj  of  the  younger  men  resem- 
bles COOKS ;  for  their  object  is  not  to  supply  what  wiU  be 
beneficial  to  the  people,  but  only  to  contrive  for  the  present 
moment  to  reap  gratification. 

yiTT.  And  the  desire  of  the  multitude,  like  an  inconti- 
nent woman,  loves  the  man  who  is  experienced  in  state 
afiairs,  and  says  to  him :  Qo  forth,  my  ffood  man,  unto  the 
multitude  amon^  which  you  are  dwellmg,  and  forget  all 
your  own  individual  disposition,  and  the  pursuits,  and  dis- 
courses, and  actions  in  which  you  have  been  brought  up. 
And  be  fi;uided  by  me,  and  attend  to  me,  and  do  every 
thing  which  is  agreeable  to  me ;  for  I  cannot  endure  any 
thing  that  is  austere  and  obstinate,  and  foolishly  fond  of 
truth,  and  pertinaciously  adhering  to  justice,  which  puts  on 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity  on  all  occasions,  which 
yields  in  no  point,  and  never  proposes  to  itself  any  object 
but  plain  expediency,  without  any  thought  of  cratifying  the 
hearers.  And  you  ^o  not  know  the  innumerable  calumnies 
which  some  persons  load  you  with,  uttering  them  to  my 
husband  and  your  master,  the  multitude;  for  up  to  this 
time  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  behaving  like  a  free  man, 
and  you  seem  not  at  all  to  know  that  you  are  the  slave  of  a 
very  tyrannical  master. 

But  if  you  had  understood  that  independence  of  action 
belongs  to  a  free  man,  but  obedience  to  the  orders  of  others 
to  a  slave,  you  would  then,  laying  aside  your  self-willed 
obstinacy,  have  learnt  to  look  upon  me  who  am  his  wife, 
being  desire,  and  to  do  every  thing  with  a  reference  to  my 
gratification,  by  which  means  you  yourself  also  will  receive 
the  ereatest  pleasure. 

21lY.  But  the  statesman  is  not  in  reality  ignorant  that 
the  people  has  the  authority  of  a  master,  out  still  he  will 
not  admit  that  he  himself  is  its  slave,  but  looks  upon  him- 
self as  firee,  and  as  entitled  to  consider  mainly  the  gratifica- 
tion uf  the  soul.  And  he  will  say  in  plain  words :  I  have 
not  learnt  to  be  a  slave  to  the  wiU  of  the  {K)pulace,  nor  will 
I  ever  study  such  a  practice,  but  being  desirous  to  attain  to 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  city  like  a  good 
steward  or  well-intentioned  father,  I  will  save  it  in  a  guile- 
less and  honourable  manner,  without  any  hostile  character. 

H  H  2 
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And  while  I  cherish  these  sentiments  I  shall  be  open  to 
examination,  concealing  nothing,  and  not  hiding  any  thing 
like  a  thief,  but  keeping  mj  conscience  clear  as  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  of  day ;  for  the  truth  is  the  light. 

And  I  shall  fear  nouo  of  the  evils  with  which  they  menace 
me,  not  even  if  they  threaten  me  with  death ;  for  hypocrisy 
ii  in  my  eyes  a  more  grievous  evil  than  death.  And  why 
should  I  encounter  what  I  look  upon  in  such  a  light  ?  For 
even  if  the  populace  be  a  despot,  am  I  therefore  a  slave,  I 
who  am  bom  oi  as  noble  ancestors  as  anr  one  in  the  world, 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  free  citizen  ui  the  greatest  and 
most  admirable  state  in  this  whole  world  ?  For  as  I  am 
not  influenced  by  gifts,  nor  by  exhortations,  nor  by  a  love 
of  honours,  nor  by  a  desire  of  power,  nor  by  insolence,  nor 
by  a  de:iire  of  seeming  different  from  what  I  am,  nor  by 
intemperance,  nor  by  cowardice,  nor  by  injustice,  nor  by 
any  other  motive  partaking  of  either  passion  or  wickedness ; 
what  can,  then,  be  the  dominion  of  which  I  have  need  to 
fear  ?  Surely  it  can  only  be  the  dominion  of  men.  But 
they  claim  authority,  indeed,  over  mv  body,  but  none  at  all 
over  me ;  for  I  estimate  myself  by  the  more  excellent  part 
of  myself,  namely,  by  the  mind  in  accordance  with  which  I 
have  determined  to  live,  thinking  but  little  of  my  mortal 
body,  which  sticks  to  me  like  a  limpet,  and  even  if  it  is 
injured  by  something  or  other,  I  shall  not  be  grieved  at 
having:  got  rid  of  cruel  masters  and  mistresses  who  are 
settled  within,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  escaped  the  most 
formidable  necessitv. 

If,  therefore,  it  snail  be  necessary  for  me  to  act  as  a  jud^, 
I  will  decide,  neither  adhering  to  any  rich  man  for  the  sake 
of  his  riches,  nor  gratifying  a  poor  man  by  reason  of  my 
compaspion  for  his  misfortunes,  but  putting  out  of  sight  the 
rank  and  outward  circumstances  of  those  respecting  whom 
I  am  to  judge,  I  will  honestly  pronounce  in  favour  of  what 
shall  appear  to  me  to  be  just.  And  if  I  am  called  to  counsel 
I  will  bring  forward  such  opinions  as  shall  appear  to  me  to 
be  for  the  common  advantage,  even  though  they  may  not  be 

Salatable.  And  if  I  am  a  member  of  the  assembly,  leaving 
attering  speeches  to  others,  I  will  adopt  only  such  as  are 
advantageous  and  salutary,  reproving,  aamomshing,  correct- 
ing, and  studying  not  a  frantic  and  insane  license  of  speech, 
but  a  sober  freedom. 
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And  if  anj  one  dialikes  improvement,  let  sucli  a  one  find 
fiiult  with  parents,  and  guardians,  and  teachers,  and  with  all 
who  have  the  care  of  youth,  because  thej  reprove  their  own 
children,  or  their  orphan  wards,  or  their  pupils,  and  some- 
times even  beat  them ;  and  yet  thej  are  not  to  be  accused 
of  evil  speaking,  nor  of  insolent  violence,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  must  be  looked  upon  as  friends  and  real  well-wishers ;  for 
it  would  be  utterly  unworthy  for  me  who  am  experienced  in 
affairs  of  state,  and  who  have  all  the  interests  or  the  people 
entrusted  to  roe  in  discussions  respecting  what  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth  to  behave  worse  than  a  man 
would  who  has  studied  the  art  of  a  physician ;  for  he  would 
not  in  the  least  regard  the  brilliant  position  or  the  accre- 
dited good  fortune  of  his  patient,  nor  whether  he  is  of  noble 
birth  or  of  large  fortune,  nor  whether  he  is  the  most 
renowned  monarch  or  tyrant  of  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
would  attend  to  one  object  alone,  that,  namely,  of  preserving 
his  health  to  the  best  of  his  power.  And  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  excision  or  cautery,  he,  though  a  subject, 
or  as  some  might  say  a  slave,  would  cut  or  bum  his  governor 
or  his  master. 

But  I,  who  have  got  for  my  patient  not  one  man  but  a 
whole  city  sick  with  those  more  grievous  diseases  which  the 
kindred  desires  have  brou^^ht  upon  it,  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 
Shall  I,  abandoning  all  idea  of  what  will  be  of  general 
advantage  to  the  whole  state  seek  to  please  the  ears  of  this 
or  that  man  with  an  ungentleman-like  and  thoroughly 
slavish  flattery  ?  I  would  rather  choose  to  die  than  to  speak 
merely  with  the  object  of  gratifying  the  ear,  and  to  conceal 
the  truth,  disregaraing  all  thought  of  what  is  really  advan- 
tageous.    "  Now  then,"  as  the  tragedian  says : 

"  Now  then  let  fire,  let  bitiDg  rteel  oome  on ; 
Burn,  scorch  my  fleah,  and  glat  your  appetite 
Drinking  my  durk,  warm  blood ;  for  here  I  awear 
Sooner  shall  those  bright  stars  which  dedc  the  heaven 
Descend  beneath  the  earth,  the  earth  itself 
Soar  upwards  to  the  sky,  than  senrile  words 
Of  flattery  creep  from  out  mj  mouth  to  thee.* 

But  the  people,  when  it  is  the  master,  cannot  endure  a 
statesman  of  so  masculine  a  spirit,  and  one  who  keeps  so 
complptely  aloof  from  the  passions,  from  pleasure^  from,  feasx 
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from  grieiy  firom  desire ;  but  it  arrests  its  well-wisher  and 
friend,  and  punishes  him  as  an  enemj,  in  doing  which  it 
first  of  all  inflicts  upon  itself  the  most  grievous  of  all  punish« 
ments,  namelj,  ignorance ;  in  consequence  of  which  state  it 
does  not  itself  learn  that  lesson  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  profitable  of  all,  namely,  obedience  to  its  goTemor,  from 
which  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  subsequently  spring. 

XV.  Having  now  discussed  this  matter  at  sufficient 
length,  let  us  see  what  follows  next. 

the  joung  man,  having  been  calumniated  to  his  master 
hj  his  master's  wife,  who  was  in  love  with  him,  and  who 
had  invented  aeainst  him  the  accusation  to  which  she  her- 
self was  liable,  is  not  allowed  to  make  anj  defence,  but  is  led 
awaj  to  prison.  And  while  he  was  in  the  prison  he  dis* 
played  such  exceeding  virtue  that  even  the  most  abandoned 
persons  there  marvelled  and  were  amazed,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  an  alleviation  of  their  calamities  to  have  found  such  a 
man  as  the  averter  of  evil  from  them.  And  of  the  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  of  which  gaolers  are  full  there  is  no  one  who  is 
ignorant.  Por  they  are  both  by  nature  pitiless,  and  also  by 
constant  practice  they  are  made  more  and  more  brutal,  and 
increase  in  ferocity  oav  by  day,  never  seeing,  or  saying,  or 
doin^  any  good  thing,  but  committing  only  acts  of  violence 
and  barbarity.  For  as  men  who  have  very  strongly  knit 
bodies,  when  besides  their  natural  strength  they  add  to  it 
the  practice  of  wrestlers,  become  stronger  still,  and 
acquire  an  irresistible  power  and  a  surpassing  perfection  of 
body,  so  in  the  same  manner  when  an  untameable  and 
implacable  nature  adds  habit  to  its  natural  ferocity,  it 
becomes  inaccessible  to,  and  immovable  by  any  kind  of  pity 
or  any  single  respectable  or  humane  feeling. 

And  as  those  who  associate  with  good  men  are  improved 
in  their  disposition  by  such  association,  rejoicing  in  the 
pleasant  and  good  persons  with  whom  they  are  living ;  so 
also  do  they  who  are  living  with  the  wicked  take  the  impres- 
sion of  their  wicked  ways ;  for  habit  is  a  very  powerful 
thing  to  put  a  force  upon  nature,  and  to  moke  it  resemble 
itself:  now  keepers  of  prisons  live  among  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  housebreakers,  and  men  of  insolence  and  vio- 
lence, and  murderers,  and  adulterers,  and  plunderers  of 
temples,  from  every  one  of  whom  they  contract  some  wicked- 
neag,  and  collect  a  sort  of  coiitnbutivQa\  ^xia  ^q;qi  *^^\c 
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manifold  mixture,  make  up  one  thoroughly  cojifused  and 
wholly  polluted  iuiquity, 

X TI.  Nevertheless,  even  such  a  man  as  this  was  pro« 
pitiated  by  the  virtue  of  this  young  man,  and  not  only  fi^ve 
aim  liberty  and  security,  but  even  entrusted  to  him  a  snare 
of  authority  over  all  the  prisoners ;  so  that  in  word,  indeed, 
and  as  far  as  the  title  went,  he  continued  to  be  the  goaler; 
but  in  reality  he  had  made  over  all  the  active  part  of  the 
work  to  the  young  man,  in  consequence  of  which  conduct 
of  his  the  prisoners  were  benefited  in  no  slight  degree. 
Accordingly  they  no  longer  thought  fit  to  call  the  place  a 
prison,  but  a  house  of  correction :  for  instead  of  tortures 
and  punishments  which  they  had  previously  undergone  ni^ht 
and  day,  being  beaten  and  bound  with  chains,  and  suffering 
every  imaginable  kind  of  ill-troatment ;  they  were  now  ad- 
monished with  the  language  and  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
and  also  by  the  life  and  conduct  of  their  teacher,  which  was 
more  effective  than  any  discourse  in  the  world ;  for  he,  by 
placing  his  own  life  full  of  temperance  and  every  kind  of 
virtue  before  them,  as  a  picture  and  well-constructed  model 
of  virtue,  changed  even  those  who  had  appeared  to  be 
utterly  incurable,  so  that  the  long  diseases  of  their  souls 
now  got  a  respite,  since  they  were  affiicting  themselves  for 
what  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  were  repenting  of  it,  and 
uttering  such  expressions  as  these, "  Where  was  there  all  this 
good  formerly  which  we  originally  failed  to  find?  Por  behold ! 
now  it  shines  forth  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  ashamed 
to  face  it,  seeing  our  deformity  in  it  as  in  a  looking-glass.*' 

XYII.  While  they  then  were  being  improved  in  this  manner 
two  of  the  king's  eunuchs  are  brought  into  the  prison ;  the 
one  being  his  chief  butler,  and  the  other  his  chief  baker,  having 
been  accused  and  condemned  for  malversation  in  the  offices 
committed  to  their  charge.  And  Joseph  took  the  samo 
care  of  them  that  he  took  of  the  others,  praying  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  all  those  who  were  entrusted  to  his 
care  in  no  respect  inferior  to  irreproachable  persons.  And 
when  no  long  period  had  elapsed,  he  went  to  visit  his  pri- 
soners on  one  occasion,  when  be  saw  these  eunuchs  more 
full  of  perplexity,  and  more  downcast  than  they  had  been 
before ;  and  conjecturing  from  their  excessive  grief  thi*.t 
some  strange  event  had  befallen  them,  he  inquired  the  rea- 
son of  their  sorrow.    And  when  they  an&^«c«^  y^ss^'^c^siSk 
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thej  were  full  of  distress  and  perplexity  because  the/  liad  { 

Been  dreams,  and  because  there  was  no  one  who  could  in- 
terpret them  to  them,  he  said  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  and  relate  j 
them  to  me ;  for  so,  if  Qtod  will,  jou  shall  be  led  to  un- 
derstand them ;  for  he  is  willing  to  reveal,  to  those  who 
ore  desirous  of  the  truth,  those  tbiugs  which  ore  concealed 
in  darkness.*' 

Then  the  chief  butler  snoke  first,  and  said,  **  I  thought 
that  a  great  vine  grew  up,  having  three  roots,  and  one  very 
vigorous  trunk,  and  flourishing,  and  bearing  bunches  of 
grapes  as  if  in  the  Height  of  autumn,  and  when  the  grapes 
became  dark  and  ripe  I  picked  the  bunches,  and  squeezed 
the  grapes  into  the  king  s  cup,  in  order  to  convey  to  mv 
sovereign  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  unmixed  wine.*'  And  Jo- 
seph, pausing  for  awhile,  said,  "  Thy  vision  announces  good 
fortune  to  thee,  and  a  recovery  of  thy  former  situation ; 
for  the  three  roots  of  the  vine  signify  figuratively  three 
days,  after  which  the  king  will  remember  thee,  and  will  send 
for  thee  from  hence,  and  will  pardon  thee,  and  will  permit 
thee  to  resume  thy  former  rans,  and  shalt  again  pour  him 
out  wine  for  confirmation  of  thy  authority,  and  snalt  give 
the  cup  into  thy  master's  hand."  And  the  chief  butler 
rejoiced  when  he  heard  these  things. 

XVIII.  And  the  chief  baker,  ffladly  receiving  this  inter- 
pretation, and  rejoicing  in  the  idea  that  he  too  had  seen  a 
favourable  dream  (though  his  dream  was  of  a  very  contrary 
character),  being  deceived  by  the  fair  hopes  which  were  held 
out  to  the  other,  spoke  as  follows :— '^  And  I,  too,  fancied 
that  I  was  carri'ing  a  basket,  and  that  I  was  holding  three 
baskets  full  of  cakes  upon  my  head.  And  the  u[)per  basket 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  cakes  which  the  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat;  and  there  were  in  it  confections  and  delicacies 
of  all  kinds  imaginable  for  the  king's  food :  and  the  birds  flew 
down  and  took  them  from  off  my  head,  and  devoured  them 
insatiably  till  they  had  eaten  them  all  up  ;  and  none  of  the 
things  which  I  had  so  skilfully  prepared  were  left."  But 
Joseph  replied,  "  I  wish  that  the  vision  had  not  appeared  to 
you,  or  tnat,  having  appeared,  it  had  been  concealed  in 
silence ;  or  that,  if  any  one  would  speak  of  it,  he  had  done 
BO  at  a  distance,  so  that  I  might  not  have  heard  him,  and 
that  his  account  had  been  given  out  of  the  reach  of  my 
tf&ra,  for  I  disliked  to  be  a  niessenfi^er  of  ex\L  \  foe  I  avmt^v 
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thise  with  those  who  are  in  distress,  being  greatly  griered 
at  what  befalls  them  by  reason  of  mj  own  humanity.  But 
since  interpreters  of  dreams  are  bound  to  speak  the  truth, 
since  they  are  interpreters  of  the  diyine  oracles,  and  pro- 
phets of  the  divine  will,  I  will  explain  jour  dream  to  jou,  and 
conceal  nothing ;  for  to  speak  trulj  is  in  every  case  the 
best  thing,  and  is,  moreover,  the  most  holj  of  all  holy 
speeches. 

^  The  three  baskets  are  a  symbol  of  three  days :  and  after 
three  days  the  king  will  command  you  to  be  crucified,  and 
your  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  birds  will  liy  down  and 
feast  upon  your  flesh,  until  you  are  wholly  devoured."  And 
the  chief  baker,  as  was  natural,  was  coimised  at  this,  and 
cast  down  greatly,  expecting  the  fate  which  was  thus  de* 
nounced  against  him,  and  being  full  of  misery  in  his  mind. 
But  when  the  three  days  had  passed,  the  king*s  birth-day 
came,  on  which  all  the  natives  of  the  country  made  an  as- 
sembly  and  a  feast,  and  especially  those  in  the  king's 
palace.  Therefore,  while  the  mac^istrates  were  feasting,  and 
while  all  the  household  and  all  the  servants  were  revelling 
as  in  a  public  banquet,  the  king,  remembering  his  eunuchs 
who  were  in  prison,  commanded  them  to  be  Drought ;  and 
when  he  had  seen  them  he  confirmed  the  interpretation  of 
their  dreams  which  Joseph  had  given,  ordering  one  of  them 
to  be  crucified,  and  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  and  restoring 
to  the  other  the  office  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

XIX.  But  the  chief  butler,  after  he  was  released,  fori^ot 
him  who  had  foretold  his  release  to  him,  and  who  had 
alleviated  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  him,  perhaps, 
indeed,  because  every  ungrateful  man  is  forgetful  of  bene- 
fits, and  perhaps,  too,  because  of  the  providence  of  God,  who 
designed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  young  man  should  not 
be  owing  to  man,  but  rather  to  himself;  for  after  two 
years  he,  by  means  of  a  dream,  and  by  two  visions,  pre- 
dicted to  the  king  the  good  and  evil  which  was  about  to 
happen  to  his  land,  each  of  the  visions  indicating  the  some 
thing,  so  as  to  produce  a  firmer  belief  in  them. 

For  he  thought  that  seven  oxen  were  coming  slowly  up 
out  of  the  river,  fat  and  very  well  fleshed,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  and  that  they  began  to  feed  by  the  river ;  after  which 
seven  others,  equal  in  number,  destitute  of  flesh  in  a  strange 
degree,  and  very  lean,  came  up,  exceedix^^^?  ^iL-^^xas^.^'wa^ 
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they  too  fed  alongaide  of  the  others.    Then,  on  a  sodden, 
the  better  oxen  were  devoured  bj  the  inferior  ones,  and  jet 
those  who  ate  them  were  in  none,  not  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  increased  in  bulk  in  their  bodies,  but  were 
still  leaner  than  before,  or,  at  all  events,  not  less  lean ;  and 
when  he  had  awakened  and  gone  to  sleep  a  second  time,  he 
had  a  second  vision  appear  to  him;  for  he  thought  that 
seven  ears  of  wheat  sprang  up  from  one  root,  equal  in  mag- 
nitude, and  that  they  grew  and  flourished,  and  rose  up  to  a 
height  with  great  vigour ;  and  then  that  seven  other  ears, 
thin  and  wei^  grew  up  near  them,  and  the  root  with  good 
ears  was  devoured  bv  the  weak  ears  when  thej  too  had 
grown  up.     Seeine  this  sight  he  remained  sleepless  all  the 
rest  of  the  night,  for  cares  stinging  and  wounding  him  kept 
him  awake,  and  at  dawn  he  sent  for  the  sophists  and  related 
his  dream ;  and  as  none  of  them  was  able,  by  any  probable 
conjectures,  to  trace  out  the  truth,  the  chief  butler  came 
forward  and  said,  "  O  master,  there  is  a  hope  that  you  may 
find  the  man  whom  you  are  seeking ;  for  when  I  and  the 
chief  baker  had  done  evil  against  you  you  ordered  us  to  be 
committed  to  prison ;  and  in  that  prison  there  was  a  servant 
of  the  chief  cook,  a  Hebrew,  to  whom  both  the  chief  baker 
and  I  related  some  dreams  which  had  appeared  to  us,  and 
he  answered  them  with  such  felicity  and  accuracy  of  inter- 
pretation, that  all  that  he  foretold  to  either  of  us  came  to 
pass,  the  punishment  to  the  chief  baker,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  him,  and  I  found  you  favourable  and  merciful 
to  me. 

XX.  Therefore  the  king  hearing  these  things,  orders  men 
to  go  in  haste  and  summon  the  young  man  before  him ;  but 
thev  having  cut  his  hair,  for  the  hair,  both  of  his  head  and 
of  Lis  beard,  had  grown  very  long  while  he  was  kept  in 
prison,  and  having  ffiven  him  a  splendid  ^rment  instead  of 
s  sordid  one,  and  having  adorned  him  in  other  ways,  led 
him  before  the  king ;  who,  perceiving  from  his  appearance 
that  he  was  a  free-bom  and  noble  man  (for  there  are  certain 
outward  characteristics  which  are  stamped  upon  the  persona 
of  some  people  whom  one  sees,  which  are  not  vi^iible  to  all, 
but  only  to  such  as  have  very  clear-sighted  eyes  in  their 
mind),  said,  "  My  soul  forebodes  that  my  dreams  will  not 
be  altogether  permanently  hidden  in  uncertainty;  for  this 
jrouDg  man  exhibits  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  by  which  he 
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will  be  able  to  rereal  tbe  tmtb,  and,  as  it  were,  dissipate  tbe 
darkness  b^  light,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  sophists  at  our 
court  hj  his  Imowledge,"  **  And  then  he  related  to  him  his 
dream. 

But  Joseph,  without  being  at  all  dismayed  at  the  rank  and 
majesty  of  the  speaker,  conversed  with  him  rather  as  a  king 
with  a  subject  than  like  a  subject  with  a  king,  using  freedom 
of  speech,  though  mingled  with  respect,  and  he  said :  Gtod 
has  shown  you  before  what  he  is  about  to  do  in  your 
country.  Do  not  imagine  that  the  two  visions  which  nave 
appeared  to  thee  are  two  different  dreams ;  they  are  but  one 
and  the  reduplication  of  them  is  not  superfluous,  but  is 
intended  to  produce  the  conviction  of  a  nrmer  belief;  for 
the  seven  fat  oxen,  and  the  seven  flourishing  and  vigorous 
ears  of  com,  show  seven  years  of  great  fertility  and  plenty ; 
and  the  seven  lean  and  ill-favoured  oxen  which  came  up 
after  the  fat  ones,  and  the  seven  withered  and  shrivelled 
ears  of  com,  denote  seven  other  years  of  famine ;  therefore 
the  flrst  period  of  seven  years  thus  denoted  wiU  arrive  flrst, 
having  ereat  and  abimdant  fertility  of  crops,  in  which  the 
river  win  every  year  overflow  all  the  land  of  Egypt  with 
inundations,  and  all  the  plains,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
irrigated  or  fertilised  before. 

And  after  these  years  there  will  come  a  period  of  seven 
years  entirely  contrary  to  them  bringing  with  it  a  terrible 
want  and  scarcity  of  necessary  things,  during  which  time 
the  river  will  not  overflow,  nor  will  the  earth  be  fertilised, 
so  that  it  wiU  forget  its  former  prosperity,  and  so  that  all 
that  was  left  from  the  former  abundance  of  the  crops  will 
be  consumed. 

This  then  is  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  which  have 
appeared  to  you.  But  there  is  something  divine  which 
prompts  me  and  communicates  some  suggestions  to  me 
which  may  be  salutary  in  this  disease ;  and  the  most  terrible 
disease  of  all  cities  and  countries  is  famine,  which  must  be 
checked  or  mitigated  to  some  deme  that  it  may  not  be  so 
exceedingly  strong  as  to  devour  the  inhabitants ;  how  then 
can  it  be  mitigated  ?  That  which  shall  be  more  than  su£B- 
cient  of  the  crop  in  the  seven  years,  during  which  the 
plenty  lasts,  after  having  taken  so  much  as  is  adequate 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  people,  and  that  will  be  perhaps 
a  fifth  part,  must  be  stored  w^  m  ^ge:«s^»ss»^  *xs^  *^t^  ^s^sca^ 
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snd  village's,  not  remoying  the  crops  to  any  great  distance, 
bat  storing  them  in  the  countries  to  which  thej  belong,  and 
keeping  them  there  for  the  relief  of  the  people  who  dwell  in 
each  district ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  bring  together  the  crop 
with  the  sheaves,  not  thrashing  it  out,  nor  winnowing,  nor 
sifting  it  at  all,  for  four  reasons. 

First  of  all,  because  if  it  is  thus  protected  bj  the  straw  it 
will  remain  uninjured  a  longer  time;  secondly,  in  order  that 
everv  year  the  people  may  be  reminded  of  the  former  period 
of  plenty  while  they  are  threshing  and  winnowing ;  for  the 
imitation  of  the  former  real  blessings  is  calculated  to  pro« 
duce  a  second  pleasure;  thirdly,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
exact  calculation  of  the  quantity  stored  up,  as,  while  the 
crop  is  in  the  ear  and  m  the  sheaf,  it  is  of  uncertain 
amount  and  not  easily  to  be  described ;  that  so  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  the  land  may  not  faint  beforehand  at  the 
consumption  of  what  has  been  treasured  up,  but  may  use 
with  cheerfulness  the  nourishment  of  the  com  which  is 
thus  provided  for  them,  (for  hope  is  of  all  things  the 
most  strengthening),  and  so  may  to  a  certain  extent  feel 
relief  in  the  bitter  disease  of  scarcity;  fourthly,  because  in  this 
way  fodder  mav  also  be  provided  for  the  cattle,  as  the  straw 
and  the  chaff  derived  from  the  threshing  of  the  wheat  will 
be  of  use  to  them  in  this  way. 

And  you  must  appoint  a  man  to  superintend  all  these 
measures,  of  mat  prudence,  and  great  acuteness,  and  well 
approved  in  all  matters,  who  may  be  able  without  incurring 
hatred  or  envy  to  do  all  that  I  have  here  described  in. a 
proper  manner,  without  giving  to  the  multitude  any  reason 
to  suspect  the  impending  famine ;  for  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  for  them  to  anticipate  their  distress,  and  so  to  faint  in 
their  souls  through  despair ;  and  if  any  one  should  inquire 
the  reason  of  all  this  being  done,  the  superintendent  may 
say  that,  as  in  peace  it  is  ri^ht  to  provide  things  that  may 
be  necessary  in  war,  so  also  it  is  desirable  in  years  of  plen^ 
to  provide  against  want ;  and  that  wars  and  famines  are  in 
their  nature  uncertain,  and  in  short  so  are  all  the  different 
events  which  befall  men  unexpectedly  at  different  times ; 
for  which  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  ;  and  not 
when  such  things  have  befallen  one,  then  to  seek  a  remedy 
when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  avail.*' 
.  JCXI.  And  when  the  king  had  heard  these  words^  and  had 
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:  seen  that  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams  did  thus  with 
felicity  and  accuracy  of  conjecture  arrive  at  the  truth,  and 
that  the  advice  which  the  joung  man  gave  appeared  to  be 
of  exceeding  use  in  the  wav  of  providing  against  the  uncer* 
taintj-  of  the  future,  he  ordered  those  who  were  about  him 
to  approach  nearer  so  that  thev  might  hear  what  he  said ; 
and  then  he  spoke  as  follows :  Cfan  we,  O  men,  find  any  man 
e^ual  to  this  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  God  resting  on 
him  ?  And  when  thej  all  praised  his  words,  and  raised 
their  voices  in  accordance  with  them,  he  looked  on  Joseph 
as  he  was  standing  before  him  and  said :  The  man  whom 
joji  advise  me  to  seek  out  is  near  at  hand ;  the  wise  and 
•  intelligent  man  whom  we  have  need  of  is  at  no  great 
distance;  jou  yourself  are  he  whom,  in  accordance  with  your 
recommendation,  we  ought  to  seek  for,  for  you  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  been  inspired  by  anything  short  of  Gkni  him- 
self, when  you  said  what  you  have  now  said  to  me.  GK> 
then,  and  take  the  superintendence  of  my  household  and 
the  government  of  all  Egypt ;  and  no  one  will  blame  my 
indifierence  or  easiness,  as  if  I  were  yielding  to  indolence 
and  selfish  love  of  ease,  under  this  calamity  so  difficult  to  be 
remedied ;  for  ereat  natures  are  often  tested  without  requir- 
ing along  time  for  their  examination,  compelling  men  by  their 
intrinsic  weight  and  power  to  be  rapid,  and  to  discard  all 
delay  in  receiving  them,  and  some  anoirs  do  not  admit  of 
any  delay  or  procrastination  when  the  occasions  compel  us 
to  necessary  promptness  of  action. 

After  speaking  thus,  Pharaoh  appointed  Joseph  his 
lieutenant  in  the  kingdom,  or  rather,  if  one  is  to  speak  the 
exact  truth,  actual  kmg,  leaving  to  himself  only  the  name  of 
kingly  power ;  but  in  reality  yielding  up  the  whole  sovereignty 
.  to  mm,  and  behaving  in  eveiy  respect  so  as  to  confer  honour 
on  the  young  man.  Therefore  he  gave  him  a  royal  seal,  and 
a  sacred  robe,  and  a  golden  circlet  to  go  round  his  neck, 
and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 
had,  and  commanded  him  in  that  state  to  so  round  the  city, 
a  herald  also  going  round  with  him,  and  announcing  lus 
appointment  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it.  Moreover, 
he  changed  his  name  with  reference  to  his  interpretation  of 
.  dreams,  giving  him  an  appellation  according  to  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  he  gave  him  for  his  wife  the  most 
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beautiful  and  noble  of  all  the  women  in  Egjpt,  the  daogbter 
of  the  prieiit  of  the  sun. 

These  things  happened  when  Joseph  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  And  such  is  the  end  of  pious  persons ;  for, 
eren  if  they  stumble  they  do  not  wholly  fiedl,  but  rise  again 
after  an  interval,  and  are  re-established  in  a  firm  and  solid 
manner,  so  as  not  to  be  completely  prostrated.  For  who 
would  ever  have  expected  that  in  one  day  the  same  man 
would  become  a  master  from  having  been  a  slave,  and  from 
having  been  a  prisoner  would  rise  up  the  most  illustrious  of 
men,  and  that  the  under  turnkey  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
would  become  the  king's  Heutenant,  and  that  he  would 
dwell  in  the  king's  palace  instead  of  in  th^  gaol,  having  the 
highest  honour  in  the  whole  land  instead  of  l^ing  held  in  the 
greatest  disrepute  P  Nevertheless  these  things  really  did  come 
to  pass,  and  similar  things  often  will  come  to  pass  when  it 
seems  good  to  Grod.  Only  let  there  be  one  sinde  spark  of 
excellence  and  virtue  implanted  in  the  soul,  ana  that  must 
some  day  or  other  be  fanned  into  a  flame  and  shine  forth. 

XXII.  But  since  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  give 
not  only  an  explanation  of  the  literal  account  given  to  us, 
but  also  of  its  more  figurative  meaning,  we  must  say  what  is 
necessary  to  be  said  concerning  that  also.  Perhaps  now 
some  persons  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  dispositions  will 
lauffh;  nevertheless,  I  will  speak  without  conceatine  anything. 
And  I  will  say  that  the  statesman  is  at  all  times  an  mterpreter 
of  dreams,  not  classing  him  by  this  statement  among  the 
charlatans  and  vain  chatterers,  and  men  who  put  forth 
sophistical  pretences  by  way  of  making  money,  or  among 
those  who  profess  the  explanation  of  visions  which  have 
appeared  to  persons  in  their  sleep  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
gam ;  but  I  mean  that  the  statesman  is  accustomed  to  in- 
terpret accurately  the  great,  and  common,  and  universal 
general  dreams,  not  only  of  sleeping  but  also  of  waking  persons. 

And  this  dream,  to  speak  the  truth,  is  the  life  of  man ; 
for  as  in  the  visions  which  appear  to  us  in  sleep,  which  see- 
ing we  do  not  see,  and  hearing  we  do  not  hear,  and  tasting 
and  touching  we  do  not  either  taste  or  touch,  and  sneaking 
we  do  not  speak,  and  walking  we  do  not  walk,  and  while  ap- 
pearing to  exert  other  motions  or  to  win  other  positions  we 
are  not  in  reality  in  any  such  motions  or  positions ;  but  they 
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sre  mere  empty  fancies  without  anj  truth  in  them  of  the  mind 
which  fancies  to  itself  a  sketch,  and  makes  to  itself  a  repre- 
sentation of  things  which  are  not,  as  if  they  were ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  fancies  which  occur  to  waking  people  re- 
semhle  the  dreams  of  sleepers.  They  have  come,  they  have 
departed ;  they  have  appeared,  they  have  disappeared;  before 
they  could  he  scarcely  comprehended  they  have  flown  away. 
And  let  every  one  who  dreams  in  this  way  inquire  within  him- 
self and  he  will  find  a  proof  of  these  things  within,  and  with- 
out any  proofs  from  me  he  will  know  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  he  at  all  an  old  man.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  infant,  and  after  that  a  child,  and  then  a  boy, 
and  then  a  youth,  and  subsequently  a  young  man,  and 
then  a  man,  and  last  of  all  an  old  man,  but  he  was  not 
all  these  things  at  the  same  time.  Did  not  the  infant 
disappear  before  the  child,  and  the  child  before  the  boy, 
and  the  boy  before  the  youth,  and  the  youth  before 
the  young  man,  and  the  young  man  before  the  fuU-groi^'n 
man,  and  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life  before  the  old  man  P 
and  did  not  old  age  disappear  in  death?  Perhaps,  also, 
every  one  of  the  different  ages  of  life  yields  in  vigour 
to  the  one  which  comes  next  to  it,  and  so  dies  before  its 
time,  nature  by  these  means  teaching  us  not  to  fear  the 
death  which  comes  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  we  have  found 
it  easy  to  bear  the  previous  deaths,  the  death  that  is  of  the 
infant,  and  that  of  the  child,  and  that  of  the  boy,  and  that 
of  the  youth,  and  that  of  the  young  man,  and  that  of  the  full 
ffrown  man,  not  one  of  whom  exist  any  longer  when  old  age 
has  arrived. 

XXIII.  And  are  not  all  the  other  things,  relating  to  the 
body,  dreams  ?  Is  not  beauty  an  ephemeral  thing,  wasting 
away  almost  before  it  comes  to  its  prime  ?  And  is  not 
health  an  tmsure  thing  by  reason  of  the  weaknesses  which 
lie  in  wait  to  upset  it  r  Again,  is  not  strength  a  thing  easily 
destroyed  by  diseases  arising  f^m  innumerable  causes?  and 
is  not  the  accuracy  of  all  our  outward  senses  easily  over- 
turned by  the  entrance  of  any  vicious  humour  ?  As  to  ex- 
ternal things,  who  is  there  who  is  ignorant  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  them  P  In  one  day  vast  riches  have  ofben  come 
absoluteljr  to  nothing  P  Numbers  of  persons  whofhave  been 
of  the  highest  consideration,  and  who  have  enjoyed  tho 
highest  honours  that  the  earth  affords^  hava  comft%a^  ~ 
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pate  from 'causes  whicli  they  neglected  or  despised.  The 
-most  mighty  powers  and  authority  of  kings  have  been  over- 
thrown, and  nave  disappeared  in  a  very  brief  moment  of 
time. 

There  is  an  example  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  argu* 
ment  in  Dionysius,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  who  had  been 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  who,  after  he  was  expelled  from  his 
-aominions,  took  refuge  in  Corinth ;  and  though  he  had  been 
80  mighty  a  8oyereifi;n,  became  a  schoolmaster.  There  is 
another  witness  to  the  same  point  in  Crcesus,  the  kins  of 
Lydia,  the  wealthiest  of  aU  monarchs,  who,  having  conceived 
the  hope  of  destroying  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  not 
only  lost  all  his  men,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  at 
the  point  of  being  burnt  alive.  And  there  are  witnesses  of 
dreams  not  only  among  men,  but  also  among  cities,  and  na- 
tions, and  countries ;  Greece  is  such,  and  the  region  of  the 
barbarians,  and  inhabitants  of  continents,  and  islanders,  and 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  west,  and  the  east ;  for  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  has  ever  remained  in  its  original  condi- 
tion ;  but  everything  has  in  every  particular  been  subject 
to  change.  Egypt  had  once  the  supreme  authority  over 
many  nations,  but  now  it  is  a  slave..  The  JVIocedonians  at 
one  time  were  so  flourishing  and  powerful  that  they  had  ob- 
tained the  supreme  dominion  over  the  whole  world;  but 
now  they  pay  yearly  tribute,  which  is  levied  on  them  by 
their  masters,  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenue. 

Where  is  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  glory  of 
all  the  individual  successors  of  Alexander  which  at  one  time 
shone  over  all  the  bounds  both  of  earth  and  sea  ?  Where 
is  the  liberty  of  so  many  independent  nations  and  cities  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  where  is  the  slavery  of  those  which 
were  subject  to  them  ?  Did  not  the  Persians  at  one  time 
reign  over  the  Parthians  ?  and  do  not  the  Parthians  now, 
through  the  changes  of  human  aflairs,  and  through  the  ex- 
traorcmiary  and  total  alterations  which  are  continually  taking 
place,  rule  over  the  Persians  ?  Some  persons  flatter  them- 
selves with  ideas  of  long  and  interminable  prosperity  ;  but 
they  find  that  their  good  fortune  is  only  the  beginning  of 
•  f  rcat  calamities ;  and  hastening  forward  as  if  to  an  in- 
heritance of  good  things,  they  find  instead,  terrible  reverses; 
.  and  on  the  contrary  it  has  often  happened,  that  when  they 
r  barv  expected  evil  fortune  they  have  met  with  good. 
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Athletes,  who  have  prided  themBelves  on  their  personal 
ffood  condition,  and  power,  and  vigour  of  hody,  and  who 
have  hoped  to  obtain  an  indisputable  victory,  have  often 
been  either  refused  permission  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
all,  not  having  been  approved  of^  or  else,  after  thej  have 
descended  into  the  arena,  they  have  been  defeated ;  while 
others  who  hsLve  despaired  of  arriving  even  at  the  second 
honours,  have  been  crowned  with  the  garland  of  victory, 
and  have  carried  off  the  first  prise. 

Again,  some  persons  setting  sail  in  the  summer  (for  thai 
is  the  season  for  fair  voyages)  nave  been  shipwrecked ;  while 
others,  who  have  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by  reason  of 
being  forced  to  put  to  sea,  have  reached  their  harbour  un- 
ii^jured,  without  having  even  incurred  any  danger.  As 
some  merchants  hasten  forward  as  if  to  confessed  ffain,  being 
ignorant  of  the  losses  which  are  awaiting  them ;  while  others 
who  have  anticipated  losses,  have  in  effect  met  with  great 
profits— so  very  uncertain  is  fortune  on  either  side,  whether 
tor  good  or  evil ;  and  human  affairs  are  as  it  were,  weighed 
in  a  scale,  being  lightened  or  depressed  according  as  the 
weights  in  each  s^le  are  unequal.  And  a  terrible  indis« 
tinctness  and  dense  darkness  ia  snread  over  human  affairs. 
And  we  wander  about  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep,  without  being 
able  to  arrive  at  anything  with  perfect  accuracy  of  reason- 
ing, or  to  seize  hold  of  anything  with  a  firm  and  retentive 
grasp ;  for  all  things  are  like  shidows  and  phantoms. 

And  as  in  processions,  what  comes  first  passes  by  quickly 
and  escapes  the  sight;  and  as  in  torrents,  the  stream 
which  is  hurried  by  outruns,  by  its  swiftness  and  rapidity, 
the  comprehension  of  man,  so  likewise  do  the  affairs  of  life, 
being  rapidly  borne  onwards,  and  passing  by  swiftly,  appear 
indeed,  to  be  stationary,  but  in  tact,  do  not  stand  still  a 
moment,  but  are  continually  being  dragged  onwards.  And 
men  awake  too,  who,  as  far  as  the  uncertain  character  of 
their  comprehensions  goes,  are  in  no  respect  different  from 
people  asleep,  deceiving  themselves,  thinx  themselves  com* 
petent  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  things  with  reasoning 
powers  which  cannot  err ;  in  whose  case  every  one  of  their 
external  senses  is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  being  hurried 
by  spectacles,  and  by  peculiarities  of  flavours  or  (^ours,  to 
which  they  incline,  ana  by  which  they  are  perverted,  and  in 
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consequence  of  wbich  thej  prevent  any  part  of  the  aonl  from 
bein^  in  a  sound  state,  and  from  advancing  without 
stumolinfi;  as  if  aloug  a  level  road.  And  humble  pride,  and 
great  littleness,  and  all  other  similar  states  which  are  made 
up  of  inequality  and  anomaly,  compel  men  to  walk  in  a 
sort  of  giddiness,  and  create  great  dizziness  and  per- 
plexitv. 

.  ICltlY.  Since,  then,  life  is  full  of  all  this  irregularity, 
and  confusion,  and  indistinctness,  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
statesman  as  well  as  the  {)hilosopher  should  approach  the 
science  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  dreams  and  visions  which  appear  by  day  to  people 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  awake,  being  guided  by  pro- 
bable conjectures  and  rational  probabilities,  and  in  this  way 
he  must  explain  each  separate  one,  and  show  that  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  honourable,  another  disgraceful,  that  this  is 
good  or  that  is  bad ;  that  this  thing  is  just,  that  thing  is 
on  the  contrary  unjust ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  way  with 
respect  to  prudence,  and  courage,  and  piety,  and  holiness, 
ana  expediency,  and  usefulness  ;  and  in  like  manner  of  the 
opposite  thin^,  with  respect  to  what  was  not  useful  nor 
reasonable,  what  was  ignoble,  impious,  unholy,  inexpedient, 
pernicious,  and  selfish. 

Moreover,  he  warns  you  in  this  way  :  is  this  something 
belonging  to  another  ?  do  not  covet  it.  Is  it  your  own  ?  use 
it  as  not  using  it.  Have  you  c^reat  abundance  ?  share  it 
with  others ;  for  the  beauty  of  nches  is  not  in  the  purse, 
but  in  the  power  it  gives  one  to  succour  those  who  are  in 
need.  Have  you  but  little  ?  do  not  envy  those  who  have 
much  ;  no  one  will  pity  a  poor  man  who  is  always  envious. 
Are  you  in  high  reputation,  and  are  you  held  in  much 
honour  ?  be  not  insolent  on  that  account.  Are  you  lowly  in 
your  fortunes  ?  still  let  not  your  spirit  be  depressed.  }3oes 
everything  succeed  with  you  according  to  your  wish  ?  fear  a 
change.  Do  you  often  stumble  ?  hope  for  good  fortune  here- 
after ;  for  the  changes  of  human  anairs  are  apt  to  be  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  course  they  have  formerly  taken. 

The  moon  and  tlie  sun,  indeed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
heaven  has  clearness  bright  and  distinct,  inasmuch  as  all 
things  are  alike  which  exist  permanently  in  the  heaven ;  and 
as  they  are  all  measured  by  the  rules  of  truth  itself,  in  har- 
moaious  order  and  iu  the  most  adni\xtv.ble  agreem.ent.    But 
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ft8  for  e&rthly  things,  which  are  full  of  great  disorder  and 
confusion,  thej  are  inharmonious  and  discordant,  to  speak 
with  perfect  correctness,  so  that  dense  darkness  has  orer- 
taken  some  of  them,  while  others  resemble  the  most  brilliant 
light,  or  rather  thej  are  themselves  the  clearest  and  purest 
of  lie ht. 

II,  therefore,  any  one  should  wish  to  look  closely  into  the 
nature  of  things,  he  will  find  that  hearen  is  everlaisting  day, 
free  from  all  participation  in  night  or  in  any  kind  of  shade, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  surrounded  uninterruptedly  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  inextinguishable  and  unadulterated  light.  And 
in  the  same  proportion  as  among  us  those  who  are  awake 
are  superior  to  those  who  are  asleep,  so  also  in  the  uniyersal 
world  the  things  of  heaven  are  superior  to  the  things 
of  earth ;  since  the  one  enjoys  an  everlasting  wakefulnesd 
which  knows  no  sleep,  on  account  of  its  energies  which 
never  stray,  and  never  stumble,,  and  which  proceed  rightly  and 
successfully  in  every  thing ;  while  the  others  are  oppressed 
by  sleep,  and  if  they  wake  up  for  a  short  time  they  are  again 
pulled  down  and  buried  in  slumber ;  because  they  are  imable 
to  look  steadfastly  and  correctly  at  anv  thing^with  their 
souls,  but  are  always  straying  and  stumbling.  For  they  are 
overshadowed  by  false  opinions,  by  which  they  are  compelled 
to  submit  to  dreams,  and  are  always  behind  the  real  truth, 
and  are  unable  to  comprehend  any  thing  with  a  firm  and 
tenacious  crasp. 

XXY.  Moreover,  Joseph  is  figuratively  said  to  have  been 
mounted  upon  the  second  best  chariot  which  the  king  had, 
for  the  following  reason.  The  statesman  stands  in  the 
second  rank  next  to  the  king ;  for  he  is  not  a  private  indivi- 
dual nor  a  kins,  but  some  one  on  the  confines  between  the 
two.  Being  mdeed  superior  to  a  private  individual,  and 
inferior  in  respect  of  autnority  to  an  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent kinff,  having  the  people  for  his  king,  on  behalf  of  wnom 
he  has  determined  to  do  every  thin^  with  a  pure  and  per- 
fectly guileless  good  faith ;  and  he  is  borne  as  it  were  on 
high' in  a  well-built  chariot,  being  lifted  on  high  both  by  the 
things  committed  to  his  charge  and  by  the  people,  and 
especially  so  when  he  contains  in  his  mind  every  things 
whether  small  or  great,  without  any  one  ever  opposing  or 
lesittting  him,  but  all  being  cheeziully  govezned  b/  iiim 
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under  GKkL  to  their  own  safety  like  sailors  enjoying  a  Uir 
Tojage. 

And  the  ring  which  the  king  gives  him  is  the  most  mani- 
fest proof  of  confidence  which  the  people,  his  king,  places  in 
the  statesman,  and  also  of  that  trust  with  which  the  states- 
man relies  on  the  people  which  is  as  powerful  as  a  king. 
And  the  ffolden  circlet  round  his  neck  appears  to  indicate 
figurativeTy  both  high  reputation  and  punishment  at  the 
same  moment.  For  as  long  as  all  the  amdrs  which  concern 
the  administration  of  the  state  proceed  prosperously  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  proud,  and  is  looked  upon  with 
reneration,  and  is  honoured  by  the  multitudes.  But  the 
moment  that  any  unforeseen  mishap  occurs  to  him,  not 
indeed  intended,  for  such  error  deserves  reproach,  but 
arising  from  pure  chance,  which  always  deserves  pardon,  he 
is  not  the  less  dragged  downwards  by  the  ornament  around 
his  neck,  and  is  humbled,  his  master  all  but  saying  to  him 
in  plain  words,  ''I,  indeed,  gave  you  this  circlet  to  be  around 
thy  neck,  to  be  both  an  ornament  while  my  afiairs  were 
going  on  well,  and  a  halter  when  they  were  proceeding 
unfavourably." 

XX.  Moreover,  I  have  also  heard  people  discussing  this 
passage  with  great  apparent  accunu^  in  a  more  figurative 
manner  and  according  to  quite  a  different  interpretation. 
And  their  notion  of  it  is  this. 

They  say  that  the  king  of  Egypt  means  our  mind :  the 
governor  of  the  region  of  the  boay  in  every  individual  in  us, 
and  who  like  a  kme  claims  the  supreme  power.  And  by 
him  when  he  has  become  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
body  three  objects  are  especially  laboured  at  as  being 
accounted  worthy  of  exceeding  care,  namely,  meat,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  drinkables.  With  reference  to  which  fict 
he  also  employs  three  persons  to  superintend  the  objects 
aforesaid,  lus  chief  baker,  and  his  chief  butler,  and  his  chief 
cook.  The  one  of  whom  presides  over  those  things  which 
relate  to  eating,  the  second  over  those  thin^  which  belong 
to  drinking,  and  the  last  to  those  sweetenmgs  and  sauces 
which  belong  to  the  confections.  And  they  are  all  eunuchs ; 
because  the  man  who  is  devoted  to  pleasure  is  baix^n  and 
unproductive  of  every  thing  which  is  most  necessary,  such 
as  modesty,  temperance,  continence,  justice,  and  every  kind 
of  virtue, '  For  there  is  no  one  thinj  so  hostile  to  another 
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fts  pleasure  is  to  virtue,  for  the  sake  of  which  most  people 
neglect  all  those  matters  which  alone  it  is  worth  while  U> 
attend  to,  gratifying  their  unrestrained  appetites,  and  sub* 
mitting  to  all  the  commands  which  thej  impose  upon  them. 

Therefore,  the  chief  cook  is  not  committed  to  prison  at 
all,  nor  does  he  fall  into  anj  misfortune,  because  his  sauces 
and  sweetenings  are  not  among  the  things  which  are  very 
necessary,  not  being  pleasures  but  only  provocations  to 
pleasure,  such  as  are  easily  extinguished.  But  of  the  two 
who  are  occupied  in  the  employment  of  the  miserable  belly, 
the  chief  baker  and  the  chief  butler,  since  eating  and  drink- 
iDg  are  of  all  the  things  which  are  useful  to  life  those  which 
have  the  greatest  power  to  keep  the  being  together,  and 
those  who  have  the  management  of  those  thizigs,  if  they 
bestow  great  core  upon  them,  do  very  justly  obtain  praise'; 
while,  if  they  neglect  them,  they  are  thought  worthy  or  anger 
or  punishment. 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  their  punishments,  because 
the  need  of  the  two  thine^s  is  different ;  that  of  food  being 
the  most  indispensable,  but  that  of  wine  not  beins  very 
useful ;  for  men  can  Hve  without  any  wine,  using  omy  the 
pure  drink  of  spring  water.  On  which  account  there  is  a 
reconciliation  made  with,  and  pardon  bestowed  upon,  the 
chief  butler,  as  upon  one  who  has  erred  in  the  least  import- 
ant particular,  ^ut  the  offences  of  the  chief  baker  admit 
of  no  reconciliation  and  of  no  forgiveness,  but  incur  an 
anger  which  leads  to  death,  as  he  has  been  guilty  of  wrong 
in  the  most  necessiiry  matters ;  for  want  of  food  is  folio wea 
by  death.  On  which  account  he  who  has  erred  on  these 
points  very  appropriately  is  put  to  death  by  hanging,  suffer- 
ing on  evil  simimr  to  that  which  he  has  inflicted ;  for  he 
also  has  hanged,  and  suffocated,  and  stretched  out  the 
famishing  man  by  means  of  hunger. 

XXYn.  This  is  enough  to  say  on  this  subject.  Accord- 
ingly Joseph,  being  appointed  the  king's  heutenant,  and 
having  unoertaken  the  government  and  superintendence  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  went  forth  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  natives,  and  investigated  all  the  laws  that  were 
established  in  the  different  cities,  and  caused  a  great  affec- 
tion for  himself  to  arise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  saw 
him,  not  only  because  of  the  services  which  he  conferred 
apon  every  one  of  them,  but  also  by  the  uns^eakAh\&  ^s^ 
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unriYalled  mces  of  his  sppearance  and  by  the  eoorte^ 
with  which  ne  associated  with  them.  But  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interpretation  of  the  dreams,  the  first  seyen 
jears  of  fertility  arrived,  he  collected  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce every  year  by  means  of  his  subordinate  officers  and 
others  who  were  employed  under  him  in  the  public  offices, 
and  by  this  means  he  collected  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
sheaves  of  com  as  no  one  recollected  as  having  ever  existed 
at  any  previous  time.  And  the  most  evident  proof  of  thb 
is  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  counted,  even  although 
thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  were  occupied  in  the 
task,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  count  them. 

And  when  these  seven  years  had  passed,  during  which  the 
plain  of  I^ypt  was  fertile,  the  famine  began,  which,  as  it 
proceeded  and  increased,  was  not  confined  to  Eeyot ;  for  as 
it  became  diffused,  and  from  time  to  time  extendeo,  so  as  to 
be  always  comprehending  fresh  cities  and  countries  in  suc- 
cession,'it  reacned  to  the  farthest  borders  of  the  land,  both 
in  the  eastern  and  western  direction,  so  as  to  reach  at  last 
over  the  whole  world  aU  around.  Accordingly,  it  is  said 
that  no  general  pestilence  ever  extended  so  widely,  not  even 
that  which  the  sons  of  the  physicians  call  ^the  creeping 
pestilence  ;*'  for  that  also  attacks  all  parts  at  once,  and  pro- 
ceeding onwards  rapidly  like  fire,  utterly  and  completely 
devours  the  whole  mass  of  the  idcerated  body.  Accordingly, 
they  selected  the  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  every 
district,  and  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  procure  com ;  for 
already  the  prudence  of  the  youns^  man  was  celebrated  in  all 
quarters,  who  had  thus  provided  abundant  food  against  a 
time  of  necessity.  And  he  at  first  commanded  all  the 
treasure-houses  to  be  opened,  calculating  that  he  should 
make  the  people  more  cheerful  when  they  had  beheld  the 
store  that  was  provided,  and  that  in  some  degree  he  should 
be  feeding  their  souls  rather  than  their  bodies  on  good 
hopes.  Ailer  that,  by  means  of  those  to  whom  the  office  of 
regulating  the  distribution  of  com  was  committed,  he  sold 
it  to  all  who  wished  to  buy,  keeping  a  constant  eye  on  the 
future,  and  seeing  what  was  impending  even  more  clearly 
than  the  present. 

XXVlll.  And  at  this  crisis,  his  father  ah»o,*  since  his 
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hecessarr  food  had  by  this  time  become  scarce,  not  being 
aware  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  son,  sent  ten  of  his  sons  to 
buy  food,  keeping  the  youngest  at  home,  who  was  the 
uterine  and  own  brother  of  the  king's  lieutenant.  And 
thej,  when  thev  had  arriyed  in  Egypt,  met  their  brother  as 
i£  he  were  a  stninger,  and  being  amazed  at  the  dignity  with 
which  they  beheld  him  surrounded,  they  addressed  him  with 
prostration  according  to  the  ancient  lashion,  their  dreams 
now  receiying  confirmation  and  fulfilment.  And  he,  when 
he  beheld  those  who  had  sold  him,  immediately  recognised 
them  all,  though  he  was  not  in  the  least  recognised  by  any 
one  of  them  hunself,  since  God  was  not  yet  wuling  to  reyeai 
the  truth  on  account  of  some  necessary  causes  which  at  that 
time  it  was  better  should  be  buried  in  silence ;  and  therefore 
he  either  altered  the  countenance  of  their  brother  who 
goyemed  the  country,  so  as  to  giye  him  a  more  dignified 
appearance,  or  else  he  perverted  the  accurate  judgment  of 
the  mind  of  those  who  beheld  him. 

But  he  acted  not  like  a  young  man  who,  being  the  lieu- 
tenant and  magistrate  invested  with  such  extensive  powers, 
and  having  attained  to  the  authority  next  to  that  of  the 
king  himself,  to  whom  the  east  and  west  looked  up,  and 
elated  with  the  pride  of  manhood  and  the  vastness  of  his 
authority,  might,  now  that  the  opportunity  of  revenge  had 
presented  itself^  have  shown  his  remembrance  of  the  ill-treat* 
ment  which  he  had  received ;  but  he  bore  what  happened 
with  self-restraint,  and  governed  his  own  soul,  and  ^-ith 
great  prudence  feigned  a  perfect  ignorance  of  and  straugenesb 
to  them,  and  both  by  his  looks,  and  by  his  voice,  and  by  all 
the  rest  of  his  behaviour  he  pretended  to  be  displeased  at 
them.  He  said  to  them,  "  My  men,  you  say  nothmg  peace- 
ful ;  but  some  one  of  the  king's  enemies  has  sent  you  forth 
as  spies,  and  you,  performing  a  base  service  for  him,  have 
expected  to  escape  detection.  But  nothing  that  is  done 
treacherously  does  escape  detection,  even  if  it  be  enveloped 
in  profound  darkness." 

And  when  they  endeayoured  to  make  excuses  for  them- 
selves, they  argued  that  he  was  accusing  them  of  what  had 
never  taken  ploce,  for  that  they  had  not  come  from  a  hostile 
people,  and  tnat  they  were  not  themselves  imbued  with  any 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  could  never  have  been  inda^^^V^  \s;^^^ss^^s2sL:i&^^Qi^^ 
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an  office  as  that  of  spies,  for  that  thej  were  bj  nature  men 
of  peace,  and  that  they  had  learnt,  almost  from  their  child- 
hood, from  a  most  holy,  and  pious,  and  relifi:ious  father,  to 
honour  stability  and  tranquillity ;  and  that  their  father  was 
a  man  who  had  had  twelve  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  at 
he  was  not  yet  of  an  age  to  bear  a  long  journey,  was  remainp 
Ing  at  home,  while  we,  whom  you  see  here  are  ten  more, 
and  the  remaining  one  is  not. 

XXIX.  When  he  heard  this,  and  heard  those  who  had 
■old  him  all  speak  of  him  as  dead,  what  think  you  did 
Joseph  feel  in  his  soul  ?  for  even  if  he  did  not  utter  the 
feelings  which  then  encompassed  him,  still  they  unquestion* 
ably  were  burning  within  nis  breast,  and  excitmg,  and  kind- 
ling strange  emotions  within  him ;  nevertheless,  with  deep 
wisdom  and  humanity  does  he  address  them,  saying,  ^If^ 
in  good  truth,  you  have  not  come  hither  to  spy  the  land, 
then,  in  order  to  prove  your  good  faith  to  me,  remain  here 
some  short  period,  and  write  a  letter  and  send  for  your 
youngest  brother,  and  let  him  come  to  you ;  or  if,  for  your 
father's  sake,  you  are  anxious  to  depart,  lest  he  perchance 
may  be  alarmed  at  your  protracted  absence,  in  that  case 
depart  all  the  rest  of  you,  but  let  one  of  vou  remain  behind 
as  a  hostage,  until  you  return  again  with  your  youngest 
brother;  and  if  you  do  not  obey,  then  the  most  terrible 
death  shall  be  your  punishment." 

He  then  threatened  them  in  this  manner,  looking  sternly 
at  them,  and  giving  every  sim  of  violent  anger,  as  far  as 
appearances  could  go,  and  so  he  lefb  them.  But  they,  being 
fuU  of  consciousness  and  depression,  afflicted  themselves  for 
their  former  treachery  towards  their  brother,  saying,  '•  That 
wickedness  which  we  committed  is  the  cause  of  all  our  pre« 
sent  evils,  since  justice,  which  takes  the  regulation  of  all 
human  affairs,  is  now  contriving  some  punishment  for  us ; 
for  having  been  quiet  for  a  short  time  it  is  now  awakened, 
displaying  its  nature,  which  is  at  all  times  relentless  and 
implacable  towards  those  who  are  deserving  of  punishment, 
and  how  can  we  deny  that  we  are  deserving  of  it  ?  We  in  a 
merciless  manner  disregarded  our  brother  when  he  besought 
us  and  supplicated  us,  though  he  had  done  no  wrong,  but 
had  only,  m  the  fulness  of  his  natural  affection,  related  to 
us,  as  to  his  nearest  relations,  the  visions  which  had  ap- 
peared  to  Mm  in  sleep ;  for  whicli  cama^  y^^^  thA  moat  brutal 
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and  savage  of  men,  became  enraged,  and  committed  (for  we 
muit  not  now  deny  the  truth)  most  impious  actions ;  there- 
fore let  us  now  expect  to  suffer  these  things  and  even  worse, 
we  who,  though  we  are  almost  the  onlj  men  in  the  whole 
world  who  are  called  noble  hj  birth,  bj  reason  of  the  ez- 
ceedingyirtues  of  our  fathers,  and  grandfathers,  and  ancestors, 
have  nevertheless  disgraced  our  kindred,  hastening  to  cover 
ourselves  with  notorious  infamj.*' 

But  the  eldest  of  the  brethren,  who  also  at  the  very 
beginning  had  opposed  them  when  they  were  originally 
concocting  their  treachery,  said  to  them,  ''  Bepentamee  is 
nsdess  after  the  thing  has  been  done ;  I  exhorted  you,  I 
entreated  you,  pointing  out  to  you  how  enormous  the  im- 
piety you  were  meditating  was,  I  begged  you  not  to  in- 
dulge your  passion ;  but  though  you  ou^ht  to  have  assented 
to  me,  you  yielded  to  your  own  inconsiderate  folly ;  there- 
fore, we  now  are  reaping  the  firuit  of  your  self-will  and  im- 
piety, and  now  the  treachery  which  we  exercised  towards 
turn  is  required  at  our  hands ;  and  he  who  requires  it  is  not 
man,  but  either  Gt)d,  or  reason,  or  the  law  of  Gk)d." 

XXX.  The  brother  whom  they  had  sold  heard  them 
conversing  in  this  manner  without  saying  anything  himself^ 
at  he  had  hitherto  spoken  to  them  by  an  interpreter. 
And  being  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
strain his  tears,  and  turned  away  that  he  might  not  be 
seen  by  them,  and  pouring  forth  hot  and  incessant  tears, 
and  so,  having  relieved  himself  for  a  short  time,  he  wiped 
his  eyes  and  returned  to  them,  and  commanded  the  second 
in  aee  of  the  brothers  to  be  bound  in  the  sight  of  them 
all,  smce  he,  as  it  were,  corresponded  to  himself,  who  was 
the  youngest  but  one ;  for  in  a  large  number  the  second 
corresponds  to  the  last  but  one,  as  the  first  does  to  the  last. 
Perhaps  too,  he  bound  him  because  the  greatest  share  of 
the  guilt  belonged  to  him,  as  he  was  almost  the  original 
author  of  the  plot  against  him,  and  as  it  was  he  who  ex- 
cited the  others  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed  against 
him ;  for  if  he  had  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
eldest  when  he  gave  his  merciful  and  humane  counsel,  being 
younger  than  he,  but  older  than  all  the  rest,  perhaps,  and  in- 
deed most  probably,  the  iniquity  would  have  been  checked, 
in  consequence  oi^  those  who  had  the  highest  rank  and 
honour  agreeing  and  cooperating  to^thec  ixL  t\^<^  \BAi;^^\.^ 
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which  tact  would  have  carried  mat  weight  with  it ;  bni 
now,  he,  departing  from  the  merciful  and  more  excellent  side 
of  the  Question,  went  over  to  the  unmerciful  and  cruel 
one,  ana  putting  himself  forward  as  the  leader  of  it,  he  in 
this  way  encouraged  those  who  were  inclined  to  join  him  in 
his  audacious  action,  so  that  thej  unshrinkingly  carried  out 
their  nefarious  purpose. 

This  is  the  reason  whj  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
selected  from  the  whole  body  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
bound.  But  the  others  now  prepared  for  their  return 
home,  since  the  governor  of  the  country  had  given  charge 
to  the  officers  to  whom  the  sale  of  the  wheat  was  en* 
trusted  to  fill  all  the  bafi;s  of  his  brothers,  as  though  they 
had  been  strangers,  and  privily  to  replace  in  the  months 
of  their  sacks  the  money  which'  they  had  brought,  without 
mentioning  to  auy  one  that  they  had  so  restored  it ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  to  give  them  also  abundant  food  which 
might  be  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  them,  on 
the  way,  in  order  that  the  com  which  they  had  bought 
might  be  conveyed  undiminished  to  their  father. 

But  while  they  were  on  their  way,  and  expressing,  as 
was  natural,  theur  compassion  for  their  brother  who  was 
in  prison,  and  being  equally  grieved  also  for  their  father's 
sake  at  this  second  calamity  which  he  was  to  hear  of,  his 
flourishing  family  of  children  bein^  thus  diminished  and 
curtailed  at  every  journey,  and  saying  that  he  would  never 
believe  that  he  was  kept  in  prison,  because  those  who  had 
been  once  stricken  with  misfortune  are  always  dreading 
a  repetition  of  the  same  calamity,  evening  overtook  them, 
and  having  relieved  their  beasts  ot  their  burdens,  they  light- 
ened them,  but  received  themselves  heavier  anxiety  than 
ever  in  their  minds  ;  for  in  times  of  rest  to  the  body,  the 
mind  receives  the  impression  made  by  unexpected  events 
more  readily,  so  as  to  be  very  severely  weighed  down  and 
oppressed  bv  them. 

XXXI.  "Pot  one  of  them,  having  opened  one  of  the  sacks, 
saw  in  the  mouth  of  it  his  purse  full  of  money ;  and  when 
ho  had  counted  it,  he  found  the  whole  price  which  he  had 

Eaid  down  for  the  com  restored  to  him ;  and  being  amazed, 
e  brought  it  to  his  brothers  ;  and  they,  not  imagining  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  favour  to  them,  but  rather,  suspecting 
thst  it  was  &  plot  against  them,  were  m  ^\^^  ^<&«^Ti^Ti<c^ 
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and  wisliing  to  examine  all  their  sacka,  aet  off  again  for 
fear  of  being  pursued,  and  made  all  imaginable  speed,  al- 
most, as  one  may  say,  running  without  stopping  to  take 
breath,  and  so  they  completed  a  journey  which  should  have 
taken  many  days,  m  a  short  time.  Then,  one  after  another 
embracing  their  father,  with  copious  tears,  they  all  clung 
to  him,  and  kissed  him ;  and  while  he  returned  their  em* 
braces,  although  his  soul  speedily  began  to  forebode  some 
new  calamity,  for  while  they  were  tnus  approaching  and 
saluting  him  he  perceived  the  absence  of  the  son  who  was 
left  bekond,  and  in  his  own  mind  blamed  him  for  his  slowness 
in  being  behind  the  others ;  for  he  was  looking  at  them 
as  they  came  in,  being  anxious  to  behold  the  number  of 
his  children  complete. 

But  when  no  one  from  without  came  in  besides,  they, 
seeing  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  agitated  suspense,  said, 
**  O  my  father  I  doubt  is  worse  than  even  the  certain 
knowledge  of  unexpected  calamities ;  for  when  one  is  cer- 
tainly apprised  of  such,  one  may  discover  a  road  to  safety : 
but  Ignorance  and  doubt  are  the  cause  of  error  and  per- 
plexity; listen  then,  to  the  sad  story  which  we  have  to 
tell,  but  which  still  must  be  told. 

**  The  brother  whom  you  sent  along  with  us  to  buy 
com,  and  who  has  not  returned  with  us,  is  alive ;  for  we 
must  release  you  from  the  more  terrible  apprehension  that 
he  may  be  dead ;  but  he  is  alive,  and  is  remaining  in  Esypt 
with  tlie  governor  of  the  country,  who,  whether  it  be  from 
any  false  accusation  which  has  been  laid  against  us,  or 
from  any  suspicion  which  he  has  himself  conceived,  charged 
us  with  being  spies.  And  when  we  said  all  that  the  tmie 
would  allow  us  to  say  in  our  defence,  and  mentioned  you 
as  being  oiir  father,  and  the  brothers  who  were  not  of  our 
company,  one  of  them  being  dead,  and  the  other  remain- 
ing with  you,  who  we  said  tarried  behind  at  home  on 
accoimt  01  his  age,  inasmuch  as  he  was  still  a  child,  making 
known  and  revealing  to  him  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
&mily  by  reason  of  our  absence  of  all  suspicion,  we  availed 
nothing;  but  he  said,  that  the  only  proof  that  could  be 
given  him  of  our  truth  and  honesty  would  be  the  coming 
of  our  youngest  brother  to  see  him ;  for  which  reason  he 
also  detained  the  second  of  us,  as  a  pledge  and  surety  for 
his  coming.     Therefore  his  command  is  moat  ^<s«(<^\^  ^^^ 
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US.  But 'the  occasion  is  also  more  imperious  than  even 
bis  command,  which  we  must  necessarily  submit  to  from 
our  want  of  necessaries,  since  Egjpt  is  the  onlj  country 
which  can  supply  us,  who  are  thus  oppressed  by  famine, 
with  necessary  food." 

XXXII.  But  he,  CToaning  most  bitterly,  said,  "  Whom 
shall  I  lament  first  r  the  youngest  but  one,  who  was  not 
the  last,  but  the  first  to  encounter  the  series  of  disasters 
which  has  beflEdlen  our  family  ?  or  the  second,  on  whom 
the  second  eyil  has  fallen,  namely,  captivity,  which  is  only 
inferior  in  misery  to  death  ?  or  the  youngest,  who  is  now 
to  imdertake  that  most  detestable  journey,  since  go  he  must, 
without  being  warned  by  the  calamities  which  have  be- 
&llen  his  brethren?  and  I,  torn  to  pieces  as  to  all  my 
limbs  and  all  my  parts  (for  children  are  the  limbs  of  their 
parents),  am  in  danger  of  becoming  utterly  childless  who 
was  so  short  a  time  a^o  accounted  happy  in  the  number 
and  excellence  of  my  children.*' 

But  the  eldest  replied,  '*  I  give  you  my  two  sons  as 
hostages,  the  only  children  that  1  have,  slay  them  if  I  bring 
not  back  again  to  you,  safe  and  sound,  the  brother  whom 
you  entrust  to  my  hand,  and  who,  by  his  visit  to  Egypt, 
will  effect  two  tilings  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us ; 
first,  he  will  give  a  most  evi&nt  proof  tnat  we  are  not 
spies  and  enemies ;  and,  secondly,  he  will  enable  us  to 
recover  our  brother,  whom  we  have  leffc  in  captivity." 

But  as  his  father  was  much  grieved  and  said  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  because  while  he  had  but  two  sons  of 
one  mother,  one  of  them  was  now  dead,  and  the  other  was 
left  desolate  and  almost  alone,  so  that  he  dreaded  the 
journey,  and  though  alive  would  die  from  fear  before  he 
could  accomplish  it,  from  a  recollection  of  those  fearfnl 
events  which  his  elder  brother  had  encountered;  while  he 
was  speaking  thus,  the  brethren  put  forward  as  their  spokes- 
man him  who  was  the  boldest  among  them,  and  by  his  uature 
inclined  to  take  the  lead,  and  who  was  eloquent  in  speech, 
and  he  said  what  seemed  good  to  them  all ;  for  they  agreed, 
as  their  necessary  food  was  falling  short,  for  the  com  which 
they  had  previously  bought  was  now  exhausted,  and  as  the 
famine  was  again  pressing  upon  and  overwhelming  them,  to 
go  for  more  in  one  united  body,  but  not  to  go  at  all  if  the 
youngest atiR  remained  behind*,  becauae  th^  ^o^emor  of  tho 
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coontiy  had  forbidden  them  to  appear  before  *him  without 


And  their  father,  calculating  like  a  wise  man  that  it  was 
better  to  expoae  one  son  to  the  uncertain  and  doubtful 
danger  of  the  future,  than  to  encounter  the  certain  lo«s  of 
so  large  a  family,  which  the  whole  house  must  endure  if  they 
continued  to  be  oTcrwhelmed  bj  the  present  scarcity,  that 
most  incurable  of  diseases,  says  to  them,  *'  But  if  the  neces- 
sity  which  presses  upon  us  is  more  powerful  than  my  wishes, 
we  must  yield :  for  perhaps,  perhaps  I  say,  nature  may  be 
doYising  something  better  which  she  does  not  choose  as  yet 
to  reveal  to  our  minds.    Depart,  therefore,  tokine  with  you 
your  youngest  brother  as  you  have  detemuned ;  but  do  not 
go  in  the  same  manner  as  ye  went  in  before.    Por  formerly 
you  had  only  need  of  money  to  buy  corn,  since  no  one  knew 
you,  and  since  you  had  not  at  that  time  suffered  any  in* 
tolerable  calamity.    But  now  you  require  presents  also ;  for 
three  reasons.    First  of  all,  to  propitiate  the  governor  and 
dispenser  of  com,  to  whom  you  say  that  you  are  known. 
Secondly,  in  order  that  so  you  may  the  more  speedily  recover 
him  who  is  held  in  captivity,  by  thus  paying  down  a  large 
ransom  for  him.    And  thirdly,  for  the  sake  of  as  fJEur  as 
possible  removing  any  idea  of  your  being  spies.    Therefore, 
taking  presents  of  all  that  our  land  supphes,  offer  them  to 
the  man  as  a  kind  of  first  fruits,  and  tike  double  money, 
both  that  which  you  paid  before,  for  perhaps  it  was  restored 
to  you  through  the  oversight  of  some  one,  and  also  another 
sum  suf&cient  to  buy  com;  and  take  with  you  also  my 
prayer,  which  we  offer  to  God  oiir  Saviour,  that  you  who  aro 
strangers  may  go  acceptably  to  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  that  you  may  return  in  safety,  ^ving  back  to  your 
father  those  necessary  pledges,  his  children,  and  bringing 
back  the  brother  whom  you  have  left  in  bondage,  and  also 
the  youngest,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  trouble,  whom  yon 
are  now  taking  with  you."  And  so  they  took  their  departure 
and  hastened  towards  Egypt. 

XXTTTT.  Then  a  few  days  afterwards  they  arrived  in 
Egypt,  and  when  the  governor  of  the  country  saw  them  ho 
was  greatly  pleased,  and  ordered  the  stewaid  of  his  house 
to  prepare  a  sumptuous  dinner,  aud  to  bring  the  men  in 
that  they  might  partake  of  his  salt  and  of  his  table.  And 
when  they  were  Drought  in  to  dinner  the^  ^^^t^  S 
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of  great  suspense,  as  not  knowing  what  would  be  done  with 
them,  and  were  in  confusion,  suspecting  that  they  might 
perhaps  have  a  false  accusation  of  theft  brought  against 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  having  taken  awaj  the  price  of 
the  com  that  they  had  bought  and  which  they  had  found  in 
their  backs,  as  if  they  had  done  so  wilinlly.  So  then  they 
came  up  to  the  steward  of  the  house,  and  made  a  defence  on 
a  subject  on  which  no  one  ventured  to  accuse  them,  purging 
their  consciences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dispkiymg  the 
monev  which  they  had  brought  back  and  offering  to  return 
it.  l5ut  he  cheered  them  with  favourable  and  humane  lan- 
guage, saying,  "  There  is  no  one  so  impious  as  to  found  a 
false  accusation  on  the  graces  of  (>od,  who  is  all-merciful.  He 
it  is  who  has  rained  treasures  into  your  sacks,  giving  you 
not  only  food  but  also  riches  out  of  his  abundant  store." 
So  they  being  comforted,  then  arranged  in  order  the  presents 
which  they  had  brought  from  home  to  display  them  to  the 
governor.  And  when  the  master  of  the  house  came  in  they 
offered  them  to  him.  And  when  he  had  inquired  of  them 
how  they  were,  and  whether  their  father,  of  whom  they  had 
previously  spoken,  was  still  alive,  they  answered  nothing 
concerning  themselves,  but  concerning  their  father  they 
replied  that  he  was  alive  and  well.  And  when  he  had  prayed 
for  him,  and  addressed  them  in  the  most  favourable  and 
G-od-t'earing  manner,  looking  upon  his  brother  by  the  same 
mother,  when  he  saw  him  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears, 
but  being  now  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  turned  himself 
about  betore  he  made  himself  known  to  them,  and  going  out 
on  a  pretext  as  if  some  urgent  cause  compelled  him  (tor  it 
was  not  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  tell  them  the 
truth),  he  wept  in  a  secret  chamber  of  his  house  and  poured 
forth  abundance  of  tears. 

XXX TV.  Then  when  he  had  washed  his  hands  he  re- 
strained his  sorrow  by  the  power  of  reason,  and  coming  back 
again  he  feasted  the  strangers,  returning  to  them  the  brother 
who  had  come  with  them  before,  and  who  had  been  kept  as  a 
hostage  for  the  appearance  of  the  youngest.  And  with  them 
there  also  feasted  others  of  the  nobles  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  the  manner  of  their  entertainment  was  to  each  party 
in  accordance  with  their  national  customs,  since  Joseph 
thought  it  wrong  to  overturn  ancient  laws,  and  especially  at 
a  banquet  where  the  pleasures^  ahouid  \)e  moi^  uvusi^K^vA  than. 
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the  annoyances.  And  as  he  commanded  them  all  to  sit 
down  in  order  according  to  their  age,  as  the  men  had  not 
jet  learnt  the  fashion  of  Ijring  down  on  occasions  of  banquet* 
ing,  they  marvelled  to  see  whether  the  Egyptians  would 
adopt  the  same  habits  as  the  Hebrews,  having  a  regard  to 
regular  order,  and  knowing  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
honours  due  to  the  eldest  and  the  youngest.  Perhaps,  too, 
they  thought  this  man  who  manages  all  the  common  business 
of  the  house,  because  the  country  has  hitherto  been  less 
refined  in  matters  relating  to  eatmg,  has  now  not  only  in- 
troduced regularity  and  good  order  into  great  matters,  by 
which  the  afiairs  of  peace  and  war  are  accustomed  to  be 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  but  also  into  those  things 
which  are  usually  accounted  of  less  importance,  most  of 
which,  indeed,  refer  mainly  to  amusement.  For  the  object 
of  banquets  is  cheerfulness,  and  they  do  not  at  all  allow  the 
guests  to  be  too  solemn  and  austere-looking. 

While  they  were  praising  the  arrangements  of  the  feast 
in  this  quiet  way,  tables  ore  brought  indeed,  of  no  great 
costliness  or  luxury,  as,  by  reason  of  the  famine,  their  host 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  revel  too  much  amid  the  distresses 
of  others ;  and  they,  like  men  of  sense  and  understanding, 
praised  this  part  of  his  conduct  also,because  he  had  thus  avoid* 
ed  an  unseemly  magnificence,  which  is  a  thing  calculated  to 
provoke  envy,  saying  that  he  was  maintaining  the  character 
at  the  same  time  of  one  who  sympathised  with  the  needy,  and 
also  of  a  liberal  entertainer,  placing  himself  between  the  two, 
and  avoiding  all  cause  for  blaming  him  in  either  particular. 
Therefore  his  preparations  for  the  entertainment  escaped  all 
ill-will  being  suited  to  the  time,  and  what  was  wanting  was 
made  up  by  continual  cheerfulness,  and  by  pledging  one 
another  in  wine,  and  by  good  wishes,  and  by  exhortations  to 
eat  what  there  was,  which  to  persons  of  eentleman-like  and 
accomplished  minds  was  more  pleasant  than  all  the  sump* 
tuous  dishes  and  liquors  which  men  fond  of  eating  and  of 
epicurism  provide  for  eating  and  drinking,  which  are  in 
reality  deserving  of  no  serious  care,  but  by  which  they  do 
in  truth  display  their  little-mindedness  with  great  pomp. 

XXXY.  And  on  the  next  day  he  sent,  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  for  the  steward  of  his  household,  and  com- 
manded him  to  fill  all  the  sacks  of  the  men  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  with  com,  and  a  second  t^ss^  \.^  ^<^^ 
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back  in  th(5  mouths  of  their  sacks  the  price  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  to  put  in  the  sack  of  the  youngest 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  silver  cups  out  of  which  he  himself 
was  accustomed  to  drink ;  and  he  cheerfully  did  as  he  was 
commanded,  taking  care  that  no  one  was  a  witness  of  his 
actions.  And  they,  not  knowing  any  of  the  things  which 
had  been  done  thus  secretly,  departed,  rejoicing  in  all  the 
good  fortune  which  had  befallen  them  beyond  all  their  ex* 
pectations ;  for  what  they  had  expected  was  this,  to  have  a 
false  accusation  laid  against  them,  as  if  they  had  stolen  the 
money  which  had  been  restored  to  them,  and  never  to 
recover  their  brother  whom  they  had  left  as  a  hostage,  and 
perhaps  also,  besides  that,  to  lose  their  youngest  brother  who 
would  be  seized  upon  by  force  by  the  man  who  had  been  so 
determined  that  he  should  be  brought. 

But  what  had  happened  to  them  was  better  than  their 
most  sanguine  prayers,  since,  in  addition  to  having  no 
false  accusations  laid  against  them,  they  had  also  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bread  and  salt  of  the  governor,  which  among 
all  men  is  a  token  of  genuine  friendship,  and  had  also 
recovered  their  brother  without  his  having  received  any 
injury,  without  having  had  recourse  to  the  intercession  and 
entreaty  of  any  mediator,  and  were  also  taking  back  their 
youngest  brother  in  safety  to  their  father,  having  escaped  all 
suspicion  of  being  spies,  and  bearing  with  them  an  abundant 
Quantity  of  food,  and  having  good  and  well-founded  hopes 
for  the  future,  for  they  thought  that  even  if  necessary  food 
was  repeatedly  to  fail  them,  they  should  never  again  them- 
selves be  in  exceeding  want  as  before,  but  mieht  return  joy- 
fully to  the  governor  of  the  country  as  to  a  uiend  and  not 
a  stranger. 

TTxVr,  But  while  they  were  feeling  disposed  in  this  way, 
and  revolving  such  thoughts  in  their  souls,  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  confusion  came  upon  them,  for  the  steward  of 
the  household,  being  commanded  to  do  so,  ran  after  them 
as  if  to  attack  them,  bringing  with  him  a  vast  multitude  of 
servants,  waving  his  hands,  and  making  sisns  to  them  to 
stop,  and  then  coming  up  to  them  out  of  breath  he  said,  '*  You 
have  now  set  the  seiu  to  all  the  accusations  that  have  been 
brought  against  you ;  you  have  returned  evil  for  good,  and 
turned  back  upon  the  same  road  of  iniquity  as  before ;  you 
have  not  ouh'  stolen  and  carried  off  t\xe  ^tvM  of  the  oom^ 
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but  joxx  have  committed  even  a  greater  offence*  than  that, 
for  wickedness  which  has  obtained  forgiyeness  gets  more 
shameless ;  you,  you  very  ^teful  and  very  peaceful  men, 
have  stolen  the  most  beautiful  and  most  valuable  drinking 
cup  belonging  to  my  master,  the  very  cup  in  which  he 
pledged  you ;  you  who  did  not  even  bow  what  was  meant 
by  the  name  of  spj,  and  who  brought  back  double  money 
to  restore  that  which  you  had  previously  paid  and  professed 
to  have  found  in  your  sacks, — a  trick,  as  it  shoind  seem, 
and  a  bait  to  enable  you  to  catch  and  snare  a  more  valuable 
prize ;  but  wickedness  does  not  always  prosper,  but  though 
always  endeavouring  to  escape  notice  it  is  detected." 

While  he  was  running  on  in  this  way  against  them  they 
stood  motionless  and  speechless,  those  most  grievous  of  all 
evils,  sorrow  and  fear,  tailing  upon  them  thus  suddenly,  so 
that  they  were  unable  even  to  open  their  mouths,  for  the 
advent  of  unexpected  evils  makes  even  those  who  are  elo- 
quent actually  speechless;  but  at  length  they  recovered 
tnem  selves,  and  lest  they  should  seem  to  be  silent,  because 
thev  were  self-convicted  by  their  own  consciences,  they 
spo^e  and  said,  "  How  shall  we  reply  and  defend  ourselves, 
and  to  whom  ?  for  you  who  are  our  accuser  are  going  to  be 
our  judge  also ;  you,  who  even  if  others  had  accused  us 
ought  to  have  been  our  advocate  from  the  experience  that 
you  have  already  had  of  us.  The  money  which  on  the 
former  occasion  we  found  replaced  in  our  sacks,  we  brought 
back  again  in  order  to  restore  it,  though  no  one  had  con- 
victed us  of  ha\'ing  received  it  again,  and  do  you  suppose 
that  after  that  we  became  so  completely  changed  as  to 
requite  our  entertainer  with  injury  and  theft  P  This  was 
not  so ;  and  never  let  it  enter  your  mind  that  we  have  done 
any  such  thing ;  but  whichever  of  us  brethren  is  found  to 
have  the  cup  let  him  die  the  death ;  for  if  any  such  wicked 
deed  has  been  done  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  should 
suffer  death  in  atonement  of  it;  in  the  first  place,  because 
covetousness  and  a  desire  for  the  property  of  others  is* a 
most  wicked  thing ;  secondly,  because  to  attempt  to  injure 
those  who  have  done  one  good  is  a  most  impious  action ; 
thirdly,  because  for  men  who  are  proud  of  the  nobility  of 
their  birth  to  dare  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  their  ances- 
tors by  scandalous  actions  of  their  own  is  a  most  shameful 
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disgrace ;  and  since  if  any  one  of  us  has  stolen  the  cap  of  the 
f^Temor  he  is  liable  to  all  these  reproaches,  let  him  die  as 
one  who  has  performed  actions  worthy  of  ten  thousand 
deaths." 

XXXYII.  And  while  spealdng  thus  thej  unloose  the 
burdens  from  off  their  beasts  and  take  them  down,  and 
encourage  the  steward  with  all  diligence  to  search  thein, 
and  to  look  for  the  cup,  and  he,  not  being  unaware  that  it 
was  lying  in  the  sacs  of  the  youngest,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself  mui  secretly  placed  it  there,  l^hayed  cunningly,  and 
began  with  the  eldest,  and  so  went  on  in  regular  order, 
taking  them  according  to  their  a^es,  and  searching,  while 
each  williuely  brought  forward  his  sack  and  displayed  its 
contents,  tin  he  came  to  the  last,  in  whose  possession  the 
sought-for  cup  was  found,  so  that  they  all  when  they  saw  it 
lifted  up  their  yoices,  and  lamented,  and  rent  their  clothes, 
groaning  heayily,  and  shedding  tears,  and  before  his  exe- 
cution bewailinfi;  their  brother  while  he  was  still  aliye,  and 
bewailing  also  their  father  no  less  than  him,  because  he  had 
foretold  the  calamities  which  would  happen  to  his  son,  on 
which  account  he  was  unwilling  to  permit  their  brother  to 
travel  with  them  when  they  wished  nim  to  do  so. 

And  being  downcast  and  confused  they  returned  back  by 
the  same  road  to  the  city,  being  quite  overwhelmed  at  what 
had  happened,  and  loolung  at  wnat  had  taken  place  as  a 
plot,  and  not  suspecting  their  brother  of  coyetoutsness. 

Then  when  they  were  brought  before  the  governor  of  the 
country  they  displayed  their  real  affection  and  brotherly 
love  with  genuine  feeling,  for  falling  all  together  at  his  knees 
as  if  they  were  all  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  thefb,  a 
wickedness  too  great  to  be  mentioned,  they  all  wept  over 
him,  and  besought  him,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  hun,  and 
offered  to  submit  to  voluntary  slavery,  and  called  him  their 
master,  speaking  of  themselves  as  foreign  captives,  as  slaves, 
as  bouffht  with  a  price,  and  omitting  no  name  whatever 
indicative  of  the  most  complete  slavery ;  but  he,  wishing  to 
try  them  still  more,  addressed  them  in  a  most  an^  manner, 

"^  with  the  greatest  possible  severity,  and  said  to  them, 

J I  never  be  gmlbr  of  such  an  action  as  to  condemn 

a  number  to  captivity  for  the  sin  of  one,  for  how  can 

•Tight  to  summon  those  persons  to  share  in  a  punish* 

yirbo  have  had  no  share  \n  tii^  coiDJ&i&^ion.  of  the 
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offence  P  Let  him  alone  be  punished,  since  YUe  alone  has 
committed  the  crimen  I  know  therefore  that  bj  your  laws 
you  condemn  the  man  who  has  been  found  guilly  of  theft  to 
be  put  to  death  in  front  of  the  city ;  but  I,  wishing  to  act  in 
all  respects  in  a  gentle  and  most  merciful  manner,  will 
mitigatid  the  punishment,  and  adjudge  him  to  slaveiy  instead 
of  to  death." 

XXXYIII.  And  when  they  were  grieyed  at  his  threat, 
and  wholly  oyerwhelmed  at  the  false  accusations  brought 
3^;ainst  them,  the  fourth  in  aee,  and  he  was  one  of  a  daring 
character,  combined  with  modesty,  and  full  of  true  courage, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  studied  fi^dom  of  speech  without 
impudence,  came  forward  and  said,  ''I  entreat  you,  O' 
master !  not  to  giye  way  to  your  passion ;  nor,  because  you 
are  placed  in  the  rank  next  to  the  king,  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
condemn  us  before  you  have  heard  our  defence.  When  on 
our  former  journey  hither,  you  inquired  of  us  concerning 
our  brother  and  our  father,  we  answered  you :  Our  father 
was  an  old  man,  aged,  not  more  because  of  the  power  of 
time,  than  because  of  his  tminterrupted  misfortunes,  by 
which  he  has  been  constantly  exercised  like  a  wrestler,  and 
has  passed  his  whole  life  amid  labours  and  calamities  hard 
to  be  borne. 

"And  our  brother  is  yery  young,  a  mere  child,  loved 
beyond  all  measure  by  his  fiither,  since  he  is  the  son  of  his 
old  affe,  and  because  also  he  had  but  him  and  one  other 
child  Dy  the  same  mother,  and  this  one  alone  is  left,  since 
the  elder  died  a  violent  death.  And  when  you  commanded 
us  to  bring  our  brother  hither,  and  threatened  us  that,  if  he 
did  not  come,  you  would  not  permit  us  to  come  into  your 
sight,  we  departed  in  mat  depression  of  spirits ;  and  with 
difficulty,  when  we  had  arrived  at  home,  did  we  declare  the 
commands  which  we  had  received  from  you  to  our  father. 
And  he  at  first  wholly  refused,  being  greatly  alarmed  for 
the  child ;  but  as  necessary  food  waa  becoming  scarce,  and 
as  not  one  of  us  dared  to  come  hither  to  buy  food  without 
our  youngest  brother,  by  reason  of  your  vehement  commands ; 
he  was  at  last,  with  dmculty,  persuaded  to  send  him  with 
us,  blaming  us  bitterly  for  having  confessed  that  we  had 
another  brother,  and  pityins^  himself  very  much  for  beinflr 
fibout  to  be  separated  from  him ;  for  he  is  but  a  child  and 

K  IL  2 
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whollj  ignorant  of  business,  and  not  only  of  bosiness  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  even  of  such  as  is  transacted  in  his  own  city. 

"  How,  then,  shall  we  approach  our  father  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings  ?  And  with  what  eyes  shall 
we  be  able  to  behold  him  without  this  his  youngest  son  ? 
He  will  die  most  miserably  if  he  only  hears  that  his  son  has 
not  returned ;  and  then  all  those  who  delight  in  hatred  and  ! 

in  eyil-speaking,  and  who  rejoice  in  such  misfortunes  of 
their  neighbours,  will  call  us  murderers  and  parricides,  and  \ 

the  greater  part  of  the  accusation  will  flEtll  upon  me ;  for  I  j 

promised  my  father  to  give  him  up  many  things,  confessing  I 

that  I  received  my  brother  as  a  pledge,  which  I  was  to  | 

restore  whenever  he  was  re>claimed  £rom  me.    And  how  | 

shall  I  be  able  to  restore  him  unless  you  are  prevailed  upon 
to  show  us  mercy  ?  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  have  pity  on  the 
old  man,  and  to  give  a  thought  to  the  evils  by  which  he  will 
be  grieved,  if  he  does  not  receive  back  again  him  whom  he 
has  unwisely  entrusted  to  my  hands. 

*^  Nevertheless,  do  you  exact  punishment  for  the  injuries 
which  you  imagine  to  have  been  done  to  you ;  and  that 
punishment  I  will  volunteer  to  submit  to.  Set  me  down  as 
your  slave  from  this  day  forth.  I  will  cheerfully  undergo 
the  fate  of  those  who  have  been  just  bought,  if  you  will  omy 
be  willing  to  let  the  child  go  free  ;  and  not  only  shall  you, 
if  you  will  give  him  his  liberty,  receive  thanks  from  him  and 
me,  but  also  from  him  who  is  not  present,  but  who  will  then 
be  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  the  father  of  these  men  here, 
and  of  all  the  family ;  for  we  are  all  your  suppliants,  having 
fled  for  succour  to  your  right  hand,  and  may  we  never  fail 
to  obtain  it. 

'*  Let,  then,  compassion  for  the  age  of  the  old  man 
seize  your  heart,  who  during  his  whole  life  has  constantly 
devoted  himself  to  the  labours  of  virtue.  He  has  brought 
all  the  cities  of  Syria  to  receive  him,  and  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  and  to  do  him  honour;  even  though  he  guides 
himself  by  foreign  customs  and  laws  very  different  from 
them,  ana  although  he  is  in  all  respects  very  unlike  the 
natives  of  the  land.  But  the  excellence  of  his  life,  and  the 
consistency  and  uniformity  of  his  actions  with  his  words, 
and  of  his  words  with  his  tictions,  have  prevailed,  so  that  he 
iaa  been  able  to  win  over  those  who,  out  of  regard  for  their 
TfA^'/t^fiJ  customs,  were  not  at  fir^t  ^e'^<>^'^o^^  V^'^^sda 
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him.  You  will  do  him  such  a  favour  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  receive  a  greater.  Por  what  can  be  a 
more  valuable  gift  to  give  to  a  fiather,  than  to  allow  him  to 
recerve  back  a  son  of  whose  safety  he  has  despaired  ?" 
-  xxxTX  But  all  this  conduct  was  but  an  experiment, 
just  as  the  former  circumstances  had  been  too,  because  the 
governor  of  the  country  was  desirous  to  see  what  kind  of 
good-will  they  had  towards  him  who  was  his  brother  by  the 
tame  mother.  For  he  had  been  a&aid  that  they  felt  some 
kind  of  natursl  dislike  towards  him,  as  children  of  a  step- 
mother often  do  to  the  family  of  a  previous  wife  of  their  father, 
who  may  have  been  held  in  equal  honours  by  him.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  both  reproached  them  as  spies  and 
inquired  about  their  family,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  whether 
bis  brother  was  still  alive,  or  whether  he  had  been  put  out 
of  the  way  by  treachery.  And  he  retained  one  while  he 
allowed  the  rest  to  depart,  after  they  had  agreed  to  bring 
back  their  youngest  brother  with  them,  whom  he  desired  to 
see  above  all  things,  and  so  to  be  relieved  of  his  bitter  and 
grievous  sorrow  on  his  account.  And  when  he  arrived,  and 
when  he  beheld  his  brother,  he  was  then  in  a  slight  degree 
relieved  from  his  anxiety,  and  he  invited  them  to  an  enter- 
tainment, and  while  he  was  feasting  them  he  regaled  his 
own  brother  by  the  same  mother  with  more  costly  viands 
and  luxuries  than  the  rest,  looking  carefully  at  every  one  ot 
them,  and  judging  from  their  countenances  whether  there 
was  any  envy  secretly  cherished  in  their  hearts.  And  when 
he  saw  them  all  cheerful,  and  all  eager,  and  earnest  for  the 
honour  of  the  yoimgest,  conjecturing  now  by  two  strong 
proofs  that  there  was  no  hatred  smouldering  beneath,  he 
devised  a  third  mode  of  trial  likewise,  bringing  a  charge 
against  their  yoimgest  brother,  that  he  appeared  to  have 
committed  a  theft;  for  this  was  likely  to  be  the  clearest 
possible  proof  of  the  disposition  of  each  of  them  and  of  the 
affection  which  they  bore  to  their  brother,  who  was  thus 
£edsely  accused. 

From  all  which  circumstances  he  now  clearly  saw  that  his 
mother's  offspring  was  not  looked  upon  with  hostile  feelings 
and  was  not  plotted  against,  and  he  also  received  a  very 
probable  impression  respecting  the  events  which  had  befallen 
himself,  and  learnt  to  think  that  he  had  suffered  what  he 
had,  not  so  much  because  of  the  treachery  of  hin  hie^iX^Nss^^^ 
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as  tluron^hr  the  direction  of  the  proyidence  of  Gk>d  who  Bees 
things  aiax  off^  and  who  beholds  the  future  no  less  than  the 
present.' 

XL.  After  this  he  had  recourse  to  a  reconciliation  and 
agreement  with  his  brethren,  being  influenced  hj  his  own 
affectionate  disposition,  and  from  his  desire  to  cause  no 
shame  to  his  brethren,  and  to  give  no  cause  of  reproach 
against  them  because  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  he  did 
not  choose  that  an^  of  the  Eg^tians  should  be  present  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  making  himself  known  to  them. 
But  he  ordered  all  the  serrants  to  leave  the  apartment,  and 
suddenly  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  tears,  and  signing  to 
them  with  his  right  hand  to  approach  nearer  to  him,  that  no 
one  else  might  be  able  hy  chance  even  to  hear  any  thing  that 
passed,  he  said  unto  them,  ''I,  bein^  about  to  reveal  a 
matter  which  has  long  been  kept  in  the  shade,  and  which 
has  appeared  to  be  hidden  bv  the  long  lapse  of  time,  do  now 
bj  myself  disclose  it  to  you  by  yourselves.  I  myself  am  that 
brother  whom  you  sold  to  go  mto  Egypt,  I  whom  you  now 
behold  standing  here." 

And  when  they  were  all  amazed  at  seeing  him  beyond  all 
their  expectatioxi,  and  were  greatly  agitated,  and,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  some  violent  attraction,  cast  their  eyes  down 
to  the  ground,  and  stood  motionless,  mute,  and  speechless, 
he  said,  "  Be  not  cast  down ;  I  eive  you  complete  forgive- 
ness for  all  the  things  which  you  have  done  to  me.  Do  not 
think  that  you  want  any  one  else  as  a  mediator.  I,  of  my 
own  absolute  power  and  of  my  own  voluntary  inclination, 
come  of  my  own  accord  to  an  agreement  with  you ;  being 
guided  by  two  especial  signs,  first,  by  my  piety  towards 
my  father,  to  whom  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude,  and 
also,  secondly,  by  my  own  natural  humanity,  which  I  feel 
towards  all  men,  and  especially  towards  those  of  my  own 
blood. 

^  And  I  think  that  it  was  not  you,  but  Grod,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  eyents  which  happened  to  me,  because  he 
desired  that  I  should  be  the  servant  and  minister  of  his 
.  fi;races  and  gifts  which  he  thought  fit  to  bestow  on  the 
human  race  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  necessity.  And  in 
the  very  outset  you  may  receive  a  proof  of  what  1  say  in  the 
things  which  you  see.  I  am  the  governor  of  all  the' land  of 
£gfptf  and  the  honours  whic\i  I  eny^y  «cc^  i^x^  t^  thA«A  of 
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the  king  himself^  and  the  aged  monarch  hononr&me,  though 
I  am  only  a  young  man,  as  if  I  were  his  father ;  and  I  am 
honoured  and  obeyed  not  only  bj  the  peonle  of  the  country 
but  also  by  numerous  other  nations,  whether  they  are  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  or  independent ;  for  they  all  have  need  of  me, 
the  governor  of  the  land,  by  reason  of  their  present  scarcity. 
For  silver  and  gold,  and  what  is  still  more  necessary  than  either 
of  these  things,  namely,  food,  is  all  stored  up  in  my  treasure- 
houses  alone,  and  it  is  I  who  distribute  and  dispense  what 
they  want  for  their  unavoidable  necessities  to  each  indivi- 
dual, so  that  nothing  is  wanting  either  for  food  or  for  the 
satisfying  of  their  natural  wants. 

"  And  I  have  not  detailed  all  this  to  you  firom  a  wish  to 
exalt  myself  or  to  give  myself  airs,  but  that  you  may  know 
that  it  is  no  one  of  you  or  any  man  whatsoever  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  my  being  first  a  slave  and  afterwards  a 
prisoner.  For  on  one  occasion  a  false  accusation  was 
brought  against  me,  and  I  was  thrown  into  prison.  But  he 
who  changed  that  extremity  of  calamity  and  misfortune  into 
the  highest  and  most  complete  good  fortime  was  Grod,  with 
whom  all  things  are  possible. 

''Since  these  then,  are  my  opinions,  do  not  fear  any 
longer,  but  discard  all  your  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  chaoge 
to  a  joyful  cheerfulness ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
hasten  to  your  father,  and  to  be  the  first  to  take  him  the 
good  news  of  my  being  found,  for  reports  are  quick  in 
penetrating  everywhere.** 

XLI.  So  they  one  after  another  began  to  pour  forth 
.praises  of  him  without  ceasins,  and  panegyrizea  him  with 
unmodified  encomium,  each  relating  some  different  circum 
stance  to  his  credit,  one  extolling  his  forgiving  spirit,  another 
his  affection  towards  his  family,  and  another  his  accuteness ; 
and  the  whole  company  of  them  extolled  his  piety,  and 
attributed  to  Gk)d  the  happy  end  to  which  ever^-thing  had 
been  brought,  and  being  no  longer  melancholy  or  out  of 
humour  at  the  unexpected  events  which  befell  them,  on 
their  first  arrival  or  at  their  original  difficulties ;  they  also 
praised  his  excessive  patience  and  fortitude,  combined  with 
modesty,  when  he,  who  had  experienced  such  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  neither  when  he  was  a. slave,  allowed  himself  to  say 
a  single  word  to  the  injury  of  his  brothers,  as  having  sold 
him,  nor,  when  he  was  led  awav  to  ^tnak^^^  ^^V^ 
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despondeiicy  say  a  single  word  that  he  should  not  haye  said, 
nor,  thougn  he  remained  there  a  long  time,  as  prisoners 
usually  do,  did  he,  as  is  so  much  the  custom,  compare  hia 
misfortunes  with  those  of  his  fellow  prisoners  so  as  to 
reveal  anything,  but  kept  silence  as  if  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  the  events  that  had  happened  to  him. 

Nor  again,  when  he  was  interpreting  the  dreams  either  to 
the  eunuch  or  to  the  king,  which  was  a  favourable  occasion 
for  relating  his  own  story,  did  he  ever  say  a  word  about  his 
own  nobility  of  birth,  nor  yet  when  he  was  appointed  lieu* 
tenant  of  tne  king,  and  received  the  superintendence  and 
government  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  even  with  the  view  of 
not  being  thought  an  ignoble  and  obscure  person,  but  one 
who  was  really  descended  of  noble  ancestors,  not  a  slave  by 
nature,  but  one  who  had  been  exposed  to  intolerable 
treachery,  and  calamities  at  the  hands  of  persons  from 
whom  he  was  least  entitled  Uj  expect  it. 

Moreover  in  addition  to  all  tliis,  great  praise  was  be* 
stowed  on  his  affability  and  courtesy ;  for  being  acquainted 
with  the  insolence  and  rudeness  oil  other  governors,  they 
marvelled  at  the  absence  of  pretence  and  display  whick 
they  saw  in  him,  and  they  admired  his  kindness  too,  who, 
though  the  moment  that  he  beheld  them  after  their  first 
journey  he  might  have  put  them  to  death,  or  on  the  last 
occasion  either,  merely  oy  refusing  to  supply  them  with 
food  when  oppressed  with  hunger,  was  not  content  with  not 
punishing  them,  but  even  gave  them  necessary  food  gratui- 
tously as  though  they  had  been  persons  worthy  of  favour, 
ordering  the  price  they  had  paid  to  be  restored  to  them : 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  treachery  towards  him, 
and  of  their  selling  him,  were  so  wholly  concealed  from,  and 
unknown  to  any  one,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Egyptians 
sympathised  with  him  in  his  joy,  as  if  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  the  brothers  of  the  governor  having  arrived; 
moreover  they  invited  them  to  hospitality,  and  made  haste 
to  relate  their  arrival  to  the  king,  and  everything  every- 
where was  fuU  of  ioy,  no  less  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  plain  had  suddenly  become  fertile,  and  the  famine 
had  changed  into  abundance. 

XLII.  But  the  king,  when  he  heard  that  Joseph  had  a 
father  and  a  numerous  family,  advised  him  to  press  his 
£itber  to  remove  into  Egypt  ^itk  ail  \i\*  koMa^,  i^romising 
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to  give  them  the  most  fertile  district  in  Egypt  on  their 
arriTal.  Therefore  Joseph  ga^e  his  brothers  cnariots,  and 
waffgons,  and  a  great  multitude  of  beasts  of  burden,  loaded 
with  all  necessary  things,  and  a  number  of  servants,  that 
ther  might  conduct  his  father  into  Egypt  in  safety. 

int  when  they  arrived  at  home,  and  told  their  father 
their  story  about  their  brother,  which  was  so  apparently 
incredible  and  beyond  all  his  hopes,  he  did  not  much 
believe  them;  for  even  though  those  who  brought  the 
account  were  trustworthy,  still  the  greatness  and  extraor- 
dinary  character  of  the  circumstances  which  they  reported, 
did  not  allow  him  to  believe  them  easily :  but  when  the  old 
man  saw  the  vast  preparation,  and  the  supplies  of  all  neces- 
sary things,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  abund!ance,  correspond- 
ing  to  the  good  fortune  of  his  son  which  they  were  reporting 
to  him,  he  praised  Grod  that  he  had  made  complete  that 
part  of  his  house  which  seemed  to  be  deficient ;  but  his  joy 
immediately  beeat  fear  again  in  his  soul,  respecting  his 
departure  firom  Lis  national  laws  and  customs ;  for  he  Knew 
that  youth  is  by  nature  prone  to  fall,  and  that  in  foreign 
nations  there  is  great  mdulgence  given  to  error;  and 
especially  in  the  country  of  gypt,  a  land  in  a  state  of  utter 
blindness  respecting  the  true  God,  in  consequence  of  their 
making  created  and  mortal  things  into  gods. 

Moreover,  the  addition  of  riches  and  glory  is  a  snare  to 
weak  minds,  and  he  also  recollected  that  he  had  been  lefc  to 
himself,  as  no  one  had  gone  forth  out  of  his  father's  house 
with  him  to  keep  him  in  the  right  way,  but  he  had  been 
left  solitary  ana  destitute  of  alL  good  instructions,  and 
might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  change  and  adopt 
their  foreign  customs.  Therefore,  when  that  Being  who 
alone  is  able  to  behold  the  invisible  soul,  saw  him  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  he  took  pity  on  him  and  appearing  unto  him 
by  night  while  he  was  lying  asleep,  said  unto  him :  '*  Fear 
nothing  about  your  departure  into  Egypt ;  I  myself  will 
guide  you  on  your  way,  and  will  give  you  a  safe  and 
pleasant  journey;  and  1  will  restore  to  you  your  long 
hunented  son,  who  was  once  many  years  ago  believed  by 
you  to  have  died,  but  who  is  not  only  alive,  but  is  even 
governor  of  all  that  mighty  country." 

So  Jacob,  being  filled  with  good  hopes,  rose  up  in  the 
morning  with  joy,  and  haatenftd  on  \^  ^v^  \  ^si^^^^oRSiJ^^i*^ 
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son  heard  tliat  be  was  near,  for  scouts  and  watchers  who 
were  placed  along  the  road  eave  him  notice  of  eyerjthmg, 
he  went  with  speed  to  meet  his  father  when  he  was  at  no 
great  distance  Irom  the  borders  of  the  land ;  and  they  met 
one  another  near  the  city,  which  is  called  the  city  of  heroes, 
and  they  fell  into  one  another*  s  arms  placing  their  heads  on 
each  other's  necks,  and  soaking  their  garments  with  tears, 
and  satisfying  themselves  abundantly  with  long  enduring 
embraces,  and  unwillingly  at  last  loosing  one  another,  they 
proceeded  to  the  palace.  And  when  the  kmg  beheld  them  he 
was  amazed  at  the  dignity  of  Jacob's  appearance,  and  he 
received  and  saluted  him  not  as  the  father  of  his  lieutenant 
but  as  his  own,  with  all  possible  respect  and  honour ;  and 
after  showing  him  not  only  all  the  ordinary  but  also  many 
extraordinary  marks  of  respect,  he  gave  him  a  most  excellent 
district  of  land  of  the  greatest  fertility ;  and  hearing  that 
his  sons  were  skilful  breeders  of  cattle,  having  great  sub- 
stance in  flocks  and  herds,  he  appointed  them  overseers  of 
all  his  own  flocks  and  herds,  and  committed  to  their  charge 
his  goats,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  sheep,  and  all  his  innume- 
rable animals  of  every  kind. 

XLTTT.  And  the  young  man,  Joseph,  displayed  such  ex- 
cessive eood  fiEiith  and  honesty  in  all  his  dealings,  that 
though  tne  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  gave 
him  mnumerable  opportimities  of  making  money,  so  that 
he  might,  in  a  short  period,  have  become  tne  richest  man  of 
that  age  or  kingdom,  he  still  so  truly  honoured  genuine 
riches  before  ille&;itimate  wealth,  and  the  treasure  which 
sees  rather  than  that  which  is  blind,  that  he  stored  up  all 
the  silver  and  gold  which  he  collected  as  the  price  ot  the 
com  in  the  king's  treasury,  not  appropriating  a  single 
drachm  of  it  to  his  own  use,  but  being  satisfied  with  nothing 
beyond  the  gifts  which  the  king  bestowed  on  him  volun- 
tarily, in  acknowledgment  of  his  services. 

And  in  this  manner  he  governed  E^^t,  and  other  countries 
also  with  it,  and  other  nations,  w&le  oppressed  with  the 
fJEunine,  in  a  manner  too  admirable  for  any  description  to  do 
it  justice,  distributing  food  to  all  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
looking,  not  only  at  the  present  advantage,  but  also  at  what 
would  be  of  future  benefit:  therefore,  when  the  seventh 
year  of  the  scarcity  arriveu,  lie  sent  for  the  farmers  (for 
there  was  now  a  prospect  of  fertility  sud  «ib\mdaxice)^  and 
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gave  them  barlej  and  wheat  for  seed,  taldng  oaie  that  no 
one  should  appropriate  what  he  gaye  for  other  purposes,  but 
should  sow  what  he  received  in  the  fields,  to  which  end  he 
selected  men  of  honesty  and  yirtues  as  overseers  and  super- 
intendents, who  were  to  take  care  that  the  sowing  was 
properlj  performed. 

And  when  a  lonf  time  after  the  fSBimine  his  &ther  died, 
his  brothers  were  filled  with  secret  misgivings,  and  feared 
lest  now  he  should  remember  the  evil  that  thej  hod  done  to 
him,  and  should  retaliate  upon  them  and  afflict  them,  and  so 
they  came  to  him  and  besought  him  eamestlj,  bringing 
with  them  their  wives  and  their  children.  And  he  wept 
and  said,  "  The  occasion  indeed  la  a  natural  one,  to  fill  with 
secret  apprehension  those  who  have  done  iutolerable  things, 
and  who  are  convicted  more  by  their  own  consciences  thka 
bj  anything  else ;  for  the  death  of  our  father  has  revived  in 
you  the  ancient  fear  which  you  entertained  before  our  re- 
conciliation, that  I  had  merely  bestowed  pardon  on  you  for 
the  sake  of  not  grieving  our  father ;  but  I  do  not  change 
my  disposition  with  the  changes  of  time,  nor,  after  I  have 
agreed  to  a  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  will  I  ever  do 
anything  inconsistent  with  such  agreement ;  for  I  have  not 
been  postponinff  revenge  and  watching  for  opportunities  to 
wreak  it,  but  I  once  for  all  gave  you  immunity  from  all 
punishment,  being  influenced  partly  by  feelings  of  respect 
for  my  father,  for  I  must  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  partly 
by  natural  necessary  affection  for  you. 

**  But  if  I  did  every  thing  that  was  merciful  and  humane 
for  my  father's  sake  while  he  was  alive,  I  will  also  adhere  to 
it  now  that  he  is  dead.  But  in  my  real  opinion  no  fi^ood 
man  ever  dies,  but  such  will  live  for  ever  and  ever,  without 
growing  old,  in  an  immortal  nature  which  is  no  longer  bound 
up  in  the  necessities  of  the  body.  And  why  should  I 
remember  only  that  father  who  was  created  and  bom  P  We 
have  also  the  uncreated,  immortal,  everlasting  Qod  for  our 
father,  who  sees  all  things  and  hears  all  people,  even  when 
silent,  and  who  always  sees  even  those  thuies  which  He 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  whom  l  look  upon 
and  invoke  as  a  witness  of  my  sincere  reconciliation ;  for 
'  I  am  (and  do  not  you  be  astonished  at  my  words^,  I  am  in 
the  place  of  God,**  who  has  changed  your  evil  designs 
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against  me  so  as  to  bring  fortk  from  them  an  abundance  of 
good  things.  Be  ve  therefore  fearless,  and  know  that  for 
the  future  you  shall  enjoy  still  better  fortune  than  hitherto 
jou  have  while  oar  father  was  still  ahve." 

XLIV.  Having  encouraged  his  brethren  with  these  wordu 
he  confirmed  his  promises  still  more  by  actions,  leaving  out 
nothing  which  could  show  his  care  for  \\a  brethren. 

And  after  the  famine,  when  the  inhabitants  were  now  full 
of  joy  at  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  country  he  was 
honoured  by  all  men,  who  thus  recompensed  him  for  the 
benefits  which  they  had  received  from  lum  in  the  season  of 
their  despair.  And  the  report  of  him  became  noised  abroad, 
and  filled  all  the  cities  with  his  glory  and  reputation. 

And  he  lived  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  ana  then  died  at  a 
good  old  age,  having  enjoyed  the  matest  perfection  of 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  eloquence  of  speech.  The  beauty 
of  his  person  is  testified  to  by*  the  violent  love  with  which  he 
infiamed  the  wife  of  the  eunuch ;  his  wisdom  by  the  even- 
ness of  his  conduct  in  the  indescribable  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  whole  of  his  life,  Dy  which  he 
wrought  regularity  among  things  that  were  irregular,  and 
harmony  among  thine;s  that  were  discordant.  His  eloquence 
of  speech  is  displayed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  dreams,  in 
hid  affability  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  by  the  persuasion 
which  followed  his  words;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
subjects  all  obeyed  him  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  rather 
th^  from  any  compulsion. 

Of  these  hundred  and  ten  years  he  spent  seventeen,  till 
the  expiration  of  his  boyhood,  in  his  father's  house ;  and 
thirteen  he  passed  amid  unforeseen  events,  being  plotted 
against,  and  sold,  and  becoming  a  slave,  and  having  false 
accusations  brought  against  him,  and  being  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  the  remainmg  eighty  years  he  spent  in  autho- 
rity and  in  all  manner  of  prosperity,  being  the  most  excellent 
manager  and  administrator  both  of  scarcity  and  plenty,  and 
the  most  competent  of  all  men  to  manage  amiirs  under 
either  complexion  of  circumstances. 

END  OP  VOL.  n. 
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Edited  from  the  First  Folio  Edition  by  T.  Keigrhtley.    13  roU.  royal  33mo.  in 
a  doth  box,  price  21<. 

Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays.  By  W.  W.  Lloyd.  Uniform 
with  Singer's  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  2«.  ^» 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  By  Bemhard  ten  Brink.  Trans- 
lated by  Jnlia  Franklin.    Small  pott  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  Dramatio  Art  The  History  and  Character  of 
Shakeepeare's  Plays.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrioi.  Translated  by  L.  Dora 
Schmitz.    2  toIi.  sm.  post  8ro.  3s.  ^,  each. 

Shakespeare :  A  Literary  Biography  by  Earl  Elze,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.    Translated  by  L.  Dora  Sohmitx.    Sm.  poet  8to.  &. 

Coleridge's   Lectures   on    Shakespeare,    Ac.      Edited   by  T. 

Ashe.    Sm.  post  8ro.  3t.  6d. 

EazUtt's  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 
Sm.  pott  8to.  Is. 

Jameson's  Shakespeare's  Heroines.    Sm.  post  Svo.  3«.  6(f. 

Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatio  Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elisabeth.  With  2?otes,  together  with  the  Extracts  from  the  Garrick 
Playt.    Sm.  post  Sro.  3s.  6d. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England,  taken  down  from 
oral  recitation,  and  transcribed  from  prirate  manuscripts,  rare  broadsides, 
and  scarce  publications.    Edited  by  Robert  BelL    Sm.  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Percy's  Rellques  of  Andent  English  Poetry.    Collected  by  Thomas 

Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.    With  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Minstrels,  and  a 
Glossary.    A  oew  edition  by  J.  Y.  Prichard,  A.M.    2  toLb.    Sm.  post  8to.  7s. 

English  Sonnets  by  Living  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
a  Note  on  the  History  of  the  Sonnet,  by  S.  Waddington.  2nd  edition, 
enlarged.    Fcap.  8to.  2s.  6d. 

English  Sonnets  by  Poets  of  the  Past  Selected  and  arranged  by 
S.  Waddington.    Fcap.  Sro.  2s.  tfd. 


Who  Wrote  ItP    A  Dictionary  of  Common  Poetical  Quotations  in 
the  English  Language.    4th  edition.    Fcap.  Sro.  2s.  6d. 

Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  English  Poeta,  arranged 
•ooording  to  subjects.    4th  edition.    Post  Sro.  6t. 
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the  aldine  edition 
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2  vela. 
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by  W.  Allingham. 
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2Tola. 
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Edited  bj'  Yen.  Arohdeaoon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers.    IBdited  by  Edward  Bell, 
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Soott  Eciited  by  John  Dennis. 
StoU. 

Shakespea  re's  Poema.  Edited  by 
BeT.  ▲.  Dy  oe. 

Shelley.  iBdited  by  H.  Boxton 
Fonnan.    I  >  Tola. 

Spenser.  !  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, 5  TOlf . 

Surrey.     Indited    by   J.  TeoweU. 

SwlfL  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Mitford.    3  toIb. 

Thomson.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  D. 
0.  ToTay.     2  Tola.  [Preparing. 

Vaughan.  Saored  Poems  and  Pioas 
Ejaoolatior  s.  Edited  by  tha  Bot.  H. 
Lyte. 

Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Prof. 
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A  Memoir  of  Edward  Steere,  Third  Missionary  Bishop  in  Central 
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Franpoia  Sererln  Marts  eau.  A  Biography.  By  Oaptain  T.  O. 
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Robert  Schumann.  His  Life  and  Works.  By  Angnst  Beissmann. 
Tranalated  by  A.  L.  Algor.    8m.  post  8to.  3«.  6d. 

Schumann's  Early  Lef.ters.    Translated  by  May  Herbert.    With  a 
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William  Shakespeare.  A  Literary  Biography  by  Earl  Eize,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.    Translated  by  f  j.  Dora  Schmitz.    Sm.  po«t  Svo.  5«. 
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8t.6d.  each. 
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North's  Lives  of  the  Norths:  Bight  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron 
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Vatari's  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters,  Sciilptors,  and 
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3s.  6d.  each. 
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A  H.  Bnllen.    With  nnmerons  illostrations.    Sm.  post  8to.  5s. 
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The  Life  of  ]3emando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
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The  Life  of  CI  iristopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  America. 


lOth  edition.    Small  1  >ost  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  '.Plzarro.    With  some  Account  of  his  Associates 


in  the  Conquest  of  Pei  m.    3rd  edition.    SirsLll  post  8to.  Zt.  6d. 


The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apcfitle  of  the  Indies.  6th  edition. 
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Lookhart*s  Life  of  Bixms.  Re^-ised  and  corrected  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  William  Soott  Donglas.    With  Portrait.    Sm.  poet  8ro.  St.  6d. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  \^th  Additional  Notes,  Index,  Portiaits, 
Plane,  and  npwarda  of  50  BngraTingi.    Sm.  poet  8to.  5e. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 

With  Portrait.    8m.  poet  8to.  58. 

Life  Of  Wellington.  By  *  An  Old  Soldier.*  From  the  materials  of 
MazwelL    With  18  Steel  Engrayinga.    Sm.  poet.  8to.  5s. 

Life  of  Biirke.    By  Sir  James  Prior.    With  Portrait.    Sm.  post  gro. 

3«.6d. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Locke.    By  Lord  King.    Sm.  post  8yo.  St.  6d. 
Life  of  Pope.  By  Robert  Carmthers.   Illastrated.  Sm.  post.  Svo.  5«. 

Cellini's  Memoirs.  Translated  by  T.  Boscoe.  With  Portrait. 
8m.  poet  8to.  3«.  6<1. 

Memoira  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  By  his  Widow. 
With  Portrait.    Sm.  poet  8to.  3<.  6d. 

Memorials  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Talfourd*s  edition, 
reviaod.    By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    2  role.    Sm.  poet  8to.  St.  dd.  each. 

Robert  Southey:  The  Story  of  his  Life  Written  in  his  Letters. 
Witli  an  latrodootion.    Edited  by  John  Dennie.    Small  poet  Sra  Se.  ^, 

Letters  and  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  by  W.  Moy  Thomae.  Rerieed  edition,  with  5  Portraite.  2  Tole. 
email  poet  8ro.  5e.  each. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines.  Translated  by  A.  R.  Sooble.  \nth 
Portraite.    2  toIi.  email  poet  8to.  S*.  6d.  each. 


The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Transcribed  from  the  Shorthand 
MS.  bj  thn  Rev.  Mynora  Bright,  M.A.  With  Lo^d  Braybrooke'e  Notee. 
Edited,  with  Additioaii,  bT  Henr^  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  9  Tole.  demy  8to. 
with  Portraite  and  other  Illnstratione,  10s.  6d.  each. 

*«*  The  only  complete  eiiition. 

Evelyn's   Diary   and   Correspondence,  with  the    Private  Corre- 

epondence  of  Charlee  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edwaxd. 
Hyde    (Karl  of  Glarondon)  and   Sir  Riahax^  ^xw^iraA.    ''ysa^nfe.  v^wa^'^^ 
Original  MSS,  by  ^.  ^t*:j,  ^•k.>i,    ^\>i«i  >Bi  ^xjpKe>aaj>.    s.  -i^S«-  —^ 
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Pepys*  Diary  and  Correspondenoe.    With  Life  and  Notes  by  Lord 

Brmjbrooke,  and  31  EngraTingfl.    4  rols.  inuJI  poit  8to.  20«. 

The  Early  Diary  of  Francea  Bumey,  1768  •  1778.  With  a  Seieo- 
tton  from  har  Correspondenoe  and  from  the  Jonnude  of  her  Sisten,  Snaan 
■ad  Oharlotte  Bnmey.    Edited  by  Annie  Baine  Ellli.    2  toU.  demy  8to.  32c. 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.  As  edited  by  her 
irieoe,  Charlotte  Barrett.    With  Portrait!.    4  vola.  demy  8^0.  30t. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Christ* 8  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.    Grown  8Ta  Ss.  6d.  eaoh. 

The  Age  of  Pope.    By  John  Dennis. 

The  Age  of  Dryden.    By  B.  Gamett,  LLJ). 

The  Age  of  Milton.    By  J.  Bass  Mnllinger,  M.A.,  and  the 
BeT.  J.  H.  B.  Mai>terman. 

The  Age  of  Wordsworth.    By  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  LittD. 
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The  Age  of  Chaucer.    By  Professor  Hales. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  Professor  Hales. 

The  Age  of  Johnson.    By  Thomas  Secoombe. 

The  Age  of  Tennyson.    By  Professor  Hugh  Walker. 

Ten   Brink's    History   of    English    Literature.      Vol.  L— Early 

Eogliiih  Literature  (to  Widif).  Translated  into  Sncrlish  by  Horace  M. 
Kennedy,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Insti* 
tote.  3s.  6d.  Vol.  II.— (Wiclif,  Chancer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissano^). 
Translated  by  W.  Clarke  Robinson,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d.  Vol.  III.— (To  the  i'eatli 
of  Snrrey).  Edited  by  Professor  Alois  Brandl.  Translated  yxj  L.  Dora 
Sohmitx.    Small  post  8vo.  3s.  Sd. 


The  British  Fleet :   the  Growth,  Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the 
Nary  of  the  Empire.     By  Commander  Charles  ? 
Dlostrations.    Cheaper  edition.    Crown  8to.  6«. 


Nary  of  the  Empire.     By  Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson,  B.N.    With  150 


Aohievements  of  Cavalry.     By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Y.C, 

O.O.B.,  G.C.M.G.    Crown  8to.  with  Maps  and  Plans.  [In  Hu  press. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan:  The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
▲ngnst-September  1S70.  By  George  Hooper.  With  (General  Map  and  Six 
Flans  of  Battles.    Demy  8to.  14s. 

Waterloo :  The  Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon.  A  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  1815.  Br  George  Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  edition, 
rerised.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798.      By  W.  H.  Maxwell 

Dlnstrated  by  George  CmikBhauk.    13th  edition.    7s.  6d. 

The  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 

Anne,  1702-1711.  Based  on  Orisiaal  Manuscripts  and  Contemporary  Records. 
By  CoL  the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell,  R.E.    Demy  dro.  14s.    With  Map,  &c. 

The  Sevolutionary  Movements  of  1848-9  in  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
JTMfy,  and  Oermany.    With  lome  Examinildoni  olX^hA  mrA^Tt2tf\:s.*CKna 
Tmn,    Bj  O.  Edmund  MMJuio^   With  lUTiitan^cmi.  T>«ibi%^\^ 
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History  of  Qtarmanj  in  the  Hlddla  Aget.  Bj  B.  F.  Hendeimi, 
Ph.D.    Grown  tswo.  7u  6d.  net. 

England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Brthe  UteBev.  W.  Denton,  MA., 
Worcastar  Colleire,  Oxford.    Demy  8to.  lis. 

History  of  Modem  Europe,  frotn  the  Taking  of  Constantinople  to 
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Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.    ▲  new  edition.    5  tola.  21 12s.  6d. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  reiffn  of  Q^een  Anne.  Br  Afnea  Strickland.  Library  edition.  With 
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Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.  By  Agnes  Strickland.  With  Index 
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Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Princosses.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
With  Portraits.    Small  post  8to.  5s. 

The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Winston's  Translation.  Thoroughly 
rerised  by  Rer.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  To\x>Grmphical  and  Geographical 
Notes  by  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols,  smail  poiit  Svo.  17«.  6d. 

Goxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  3  vols.  With  Por- 
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Small  post  8to.  2*.  6d.  each. 
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2  Tols.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d.  each. 
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7  rols.    Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d.  each. 


Gregorovius's  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  SGddle  Ages. 
Translated  hj  Annie  Hamilton.    Crown  i 
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Gui2ot*s  History  of  Civilisation.    Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
With  Portraits.    Small  post  Sto.  Si.  6d.  each. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists.    8  vols.    With  Portraits. 
Small  post  870.  Zt.  6d.  each. 

Maohiavelli's  History  of  Florence,  the  Prince,  and  other  Works. 

With  Portrait.    Small  post  Sro.  3s.  6d. 

Martineau's  (Harriet)  History  of  England,  from  1800-1815.    Sm. 
post  Sto.  3».  6d. 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.    4  vols. 

Small  post  Sto.  St.  6d.  each. 

Mensers  History.  Of  Germsacj.    "^VOa.  "^^siXas^M^*    ^ '"*^«..    "^soa^ 
pott  Sto.  3s.  6d.  eaeh. 
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]ilobal«t*a  Luther's  Autobiography.   Translated  by  William  Hazlitt 
BibaU  pott  8to.  Z»,  6d. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  earliest  indioa- 

tlou  to  the  fUght  of  the  King  in  1791.    Small  pott  9ro.  St.  6d. 

Mlgnet*a  History  of  the  French  devolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
With  Portrait  of  Napoleon  at  Flrtt  ConauL    Small  pott  Sro.  3c  6d. 

Motleys  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Rejr^ublio.    A  new  Edition,  with  Intro- 
dnetion  bj  Moncnre  D.  Oonway.    S  volt.    Small  pott  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Ranke*s  History  of  the  Fopea.    Translated  by  E.  Foster.    8  vols. 

With  Portraita.    Small  pott  Sro.  St.  6d.  each. 


STANDARD   BOOKS. 

{See  also  *  Biography  antd  HUtonf,'  *  Poetry,*  *  Fiction^*  dte,) 

Addison's  Works.    With  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.     Edited  by 
H.  O.  Bohn.   6  rok.   Witlh  Portrait  and  Plates.    Small  pott  Sro.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Baoon's  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historical  Works.  Edited  by  J.  Devey. 
With  Portrait.    Small  pott  8to.  St.  6d. 

Hade's   Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
Edited  by  Rer.  Dr.  QQes.    With  Map.    Small  pott  8to.  5ji. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.     3  vols.    With  Portrait     Small 
pott  Svo.  St.  6d,  each. 

Burke*s  Works  and  Speeches.   8  vols.    Sm.  post  Svo.  St.  6d.  each. 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 

Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  and  an  Introduction  br  A.  H.  Bnllen.  8  rols. 
Demy  Sro.  with  binding  detiffned  bj  Gleeton  White,  Sis.  6d.  net.  Alto  a 
Oheap  Edition,  in  3  Tolt.    Small  pott  Sro.  St.  6d.  each. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  T.  Ashe.    6  vols.    With  Por- 
trait.   Small  post  Sto.  Si.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works.    7  vols.    With  Portrait 
Small  pott  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction.     Heyised  by  Henry  Wilson. 
2  Tola.    Small  pott  Sro.  5«.  each. 

Emerson's  Works.    8  vols.    Small  post  Svo.  3t,  6d.  each. 

Ooldamith's  (O.)  Works.   Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    6  toIs.    With 
Portrait.    Small  pott  Sro.  St.  6d.  each. 

aray's  Letters.    New  ]$dition,  by  the  Bey.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.  A 

[In  the  press. 

Hailitt  (William).    Lectures  and  Essays.    7  vols.    Small  post  8yo. 
St.  6d.  each. 

Xrwhig  (WMMblngton),    Complete  Woi^.    \^  ^^^^^    "^v^  Bot- 
tnitM,  ila.    AoaU  post  Sro.  8t«  6d.  tMih. 
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Lamb's  XsiaTt  of  Ella  and  SUana.    With  Portrait.     Small  post 
8?o.Sf.6d. 

Looke  (John).    Philosophical  Works.     Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 
2  roll.    With  Portrait.    Bmall  post  8to.  Sf.  6(1.  e«eh. 

Mm  (John  Stuart).     Essays.     Collected  from  Tarioas  soorees  by 

J.  W.  If.  Oibbi.    SmftU  poit  8to.  3«.  6d. 

Milton's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  J.  A.  St  John.    5  vols.    With 
Portraits.    Small  post  Sro.  Sf.  6d.  each. 

Prout's  (Father)  Reliques.   By  Bct.  F.  Mahony.   Copyright  edition. 
With  Etchings  by  Madise.    SmsJl  post  8to.  5s. 

Swift  (Jonathan).    Prose  Works.    With  Introduction  by  W.  E.  H. 
Laoky.  M.P.    In  abont  8  Tolnxnes.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d.  each. 

[Volt,  L  and  U.  shortly. 

Walton's  (Isaak)  Angler.     Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.     With  229 
EnyraTings  on  Wood  and  StoeL    Small  post  8to.  St. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne.    Edited  by  Edward  Jesse. 

With  40  Portraits  and  Colonred  Plates.    Small  post  Sro.  5s. 

Young  (Arthur).    Travels  In  France  during  the  Years  178 7 -89. 
Edited  by  M.  Betham-Edwards.   With  Portrait.    Small  post  Sro.  Ss.  6d. 

Tour  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1776-9.    Edited  by  A. 

W.  Hntton,  Librarian,  National  Liberal  Clnb.    With  Bibliogmphy  by  J.  P. 
Anderson.    Index  and  Map.    2  toIs.    Small  post  Svo.,  3t.  6d.  each. 


Comte's  Positive  Philosophy.  Translated  and  Condensed  by 
Harriet  Martinean.  New  edition,  with  Introdnotion  by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.    Small  post  Sro.  5s.  each. 

Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the 

Principles  of  the '  Oonrs  de  Philosophic  Positire.'    By  G.  H.  Lewes.    With 
Index.    Small  post  8to.  5s. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Bight  (Grundlinien  der  Philosophie  des 
Rechts).  Translated  by  Samnel  W.  Dyde,  M.A.,  D.So.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  in  Queen's  unlTcrsitj,  Kingston,  Oanada.    Grown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Hugo  (Victor).    Dramatio  Works.  Hernani — ^Buy  Bias — The  King's 

Dirersion.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  CSrosland  and  F.  L.  Slons.    Small 
post  Syo.  3s.  6d. 

Poems,  ohlefly  Lyrloal.  Translated  by  various  Writers,  col- 
lected by  J.  H.  L.  Williams.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  ed. 

MoUdre's  Dramatio  Works.  Translated  by  C.  H.  WalL  8  yols. 
With  Portrait.    Small  post  Sro.  8s.  6d.  each. 

Montaigne's   Essays.     Cotton's   Translation.    Edited   by  W.  C. 

Hazlitt.    3  Tols.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Translated  by  Dr.  Nugent  Be- 
Tised  by  J.  y.  Prichard.  2to1s.  With  Portrait.   SmaU  post  Sro.  3s.  «d.  each. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.     Translated  by  G.  Eegan  PauL     Small  post 

8to.  3s.  6d. 

Baoine's  Tragedies.  Translated  b^  E.  Braa^'&Msii^^L.  <k^^:^a^  "<^^^w 
Portrait.   SnuJlvM^^^^^^^*^ 
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Qoethe's  Works.  Inelading  his  Autobiography  and  Annals,  Dramatic 
World,  Poems  and  Balladi,  NoveLi  and  Tales,  WUhelm  Meister's  Amrentioe- 
■Up  and  Trarels,  Tonr  in  Italj,  Misoellaneons  Trarelt,  Earlj  ami  Miscel- 
UuMoos  Lstters,  Corretpondence  with  Schiller  and  Zelter,  and  Conrenations 
with  Edcermann  and  Soret.  Translated  bj  J.  Oxenford,  Anna  Swanwick, 
&  D.  Borlan,  B.  A.  Bowring,  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Edward  Bell,  L.  Dora 
Sehmitz,  A.  D.  Coleridge,  and  A.  Rogers.  16  vols.  With  Portraits.  Small 
*  post  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

.  Faust.    German  Text  with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 

Notes.    Berisedwith  Introdncstion  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Bnehheim.    Sm.  post  8to.  St. 


Heine's  Poems.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    Sm.  post  8yo.  3<.  6d. 
Travel-Plotures.    Translated  by  Francis  Storr.    With  Map. 


Small  post  8to.  3t.  6d. 

Leiiing's  Dramatic  Works.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  2  vols.  With 
Portrait.    Small  post  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  Jco.    Translated  by  E.  C.  Beesley 

•ad  Helen  Zimmem.    Bdited  bj  Edward  Bell.    With  Frontispiece.    Small 
post  8to.  St.  6d. 

Blohter  (Jean  Paul).    Lerana.    Translated.    Sm.  post  8yo.  3<.  6d. 

Flower.  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces  (Siebenkas).    Translated 

by  Iiient.-Col.  A.  Ewing.    Small  post  8to.  St.  6d. 

Schiller's  Works.  Including  the  History  of  the  Seren  Tears*  War, 
Berolt  in  the  Netherlands,  Jcc.,  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works^and  Aesthe- 
tloal  and  Philosophical  Essays.  Translated  bj  Ber.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison, 
A.  Lodge,  E.  A.  Bowring.  J.  Ohnrohill.  S.  T.  Ooleridge,  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
and  others.    7  rdls.    With  Portraits.    Small  post  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 


Schlegers  Lectures,  and  other  Works. 
Sto.  St.  6d.  each. 


5  vols.      Small  post 


A.  W.  Schlegers  Lectures  on   Dramatic  Art   and  Literature. 

Truislated  by  the  Ber.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Small  post  8ro.  St.  6d. 

Schopenhauer.    On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.    Small  post  8to.  5t. 

Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by  E.  Belfort  Baz.    Small 


poitSro.  5t. 


Alfleri's  Tragedies.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring.    2  vols, 
post  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Azlosto's  Orlando  Furloso,  Jcc.    Translated  by  W.  S.  Bose. 
With  Portrait  and  24  Steel  EngraTings.    Small  post  8to.  U,  each. 


Small 
2  vols. 

Small 


Dante.     Translated  by  Bey.  H.  F.  Cary.     With  Portrait. 
post  8to.  St.  6d. 

Translated  by  I.  G.  Wright.     With  Flaxman's  Illustrations. 

Small  post  8to.  5s. 

The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation.     The  Inferno. 


B7  Dr.  Oarljle.   The  Porgatorio.   Bj  W.  S.  Dngdale.   Sm.  post  8to.  5t.  each. 

F&tnroh'B  Sonn^tMf  and  other  Poemt.  Tnnslat^  b^  yarious  hands. 
With  Lite  by  Thomas  OuapbeU,  and  PotMLt  iiA  U  ^\MiL  "Bii^pvvVnqv 
SnuJJ pott  8fa,5§, 
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Tsaio'B  Jenualem  Delivered.    Tranalated  into  Engliah  Spenserian 

T«M  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.    With  Woodonti  and  8  StMl  XiigraTi]igi>    BauQl 
poft  8to,  Sc.  

Camodne'  Luiiad.    Sfiokle'i  Translation  revised  by  E.  B.  Hodges. 

Small  poet  Sto.  8s.  Sd. 

Antoninus  (Marcus  Aurelius).  The  Thoughts  of.  Translated 
lit«nllj,  with  Notat.  Biocnphioal  Sketeh,  InteodnotOTy  Bnaur  ob  the 
PhikMophjTt  ukd  Index.  By  GMxve  Long.  M.A.  New  edition.  Printed  at 
the  Ghifwiok  Pren,  on  hud-made  paper,  and  boand  in  bookram.  Pott 
Sto.  St.    (Or  in  BohtC%  ClauicaX  Library,  Si.  6d.) 

Epiotetns.  The  Dlsoourses  of,  with  the  Enoheiridion  and  Frag- 
ments. Tranalated,  with  Notes  and  Introdnotion,  bj  George  Lonir.  M.A. 
New  edition,  printed  at  the  Ohiswick  Press,  on  hand-made  ^per,  and  bound 
In  bodmun.  2  toIs.  Pott  8to.  10s.  6d.  (Or  in  John's  (HaanoaJL  LSbrury, 
IvoL,  St. 

Plato's  Dialogues,  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Soerates, 
Eathfphro,  The  Apolosy,  Orito  and  Phssdo.  Translated  by  the  late  William 
Whewell,  D.D.  Printed  at  the  Ohlewick  Press  on  hand-made  paper,  and 
bound  in  buckram.    Pott  8to.,  4s.  6d. 

Plotlnus,  Seleot  Works  of.  Translated  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Edited 
by  G.  a.  S.  Mead,  B.A.,  M.B.A.S.    Small  post  8to.  5s. 

Horaoe.  The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeoulare.  Translated  into  English 

Terse  by  the  late  John  Conington,  M  JL    llth  edition.    Fcap.  8to.  3«.  6d. 

The  Satires  and  Epistles.    Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  John  Ckmington,  ILA.    8th  edition.    8f.  6d. 


Dictioiiaries  and  Books  of  Beference. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

beinjf  the  authentio  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  oomprisinir 
the  issnee  of  1847, 1861,  and  1880,  now  thorouj^hly  rerised  and  enUu^ea  under 
the  superrision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  Unirersity,  with 
Yalnable  Literary  Appendices.  Medium  4ta  2118  pages,  3500  Woodcuts. 
Cloth,  11.  Ufl.  6d.j  half  calf ,  21.  2s.{  half  russia,  2C5t.{  full  calf,  2L  8<. 
Also  in  2  roll,  doth,  11. 14f . 

The  Standard  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  Standard  in  the  United  States  Qorernment  Printing  Offlce. 

Prospectuses  with  specimen  pages  sent  free  on  application. 

Webster's  Brief  International  Dictionary.  A  Pronounoing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Languase.  Abridged  from  Webster's  International 
Dictionary.    With  800  Dlustrations.    Demy  8to.  3s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant       By  A.  Barrdre  and 

0.  G.  Leland.    2  toIs.    Medium  8to.  7t.^6d.  each. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 

With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael  Bryan.  Im- 
perial 8to.  New  edition,  thorouffhly  rerised  and  enlarged  by  B.  B.  Graves 
(of  the  British  Museum)  and  Walter  Armstrong.  8  toIi.  Imperial  8to. 
buckram,  31. 3f. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary.  Containing  Concise  Notices  (upwards 
of  15,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  aU  Ages  and  Countries,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  Distinguiihed  KatiTes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Thomnson 
Cooper,  F.S.A  With  a  new  Supjdement,  bringing  the  work  down  to  188S. 
2  Tols.    Grown  8to.  St.  each. 

Kluge's    Etymological   DlotionarY   ^^  ^3(^  QMn&aa^ 
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GMzmn'B  Teutonio  Mythology.     Translated  from  the  4th  edition, 

with  Motat  and  Appendix,  by  Jamet  Stephen  StallybraM.   Demy  8to.  4  Toll 
81. Sc;  Vols.  L  to  m.  15a  eMh;  YoL  IT.  (oontaining  Additional  Votee  and 
Bofexenoee,  and  completing  the  work),  18a. 

Trenoh  and  EngllBh  Dictionary.    By  F.  £.  A.  Gaee.    6th  edition. 

8fO.  olotb,  lOe.  6d. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary.    16mo.    A2nd  Thouand.    2c  6d. 

Synonyma  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language.  Collected 
and  Contrasted.    By  the  late  Yen.  C.  J.  Smith,  ILA.    Small  poet  8to.  St. 

Bynonyms  Discriminated.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymous  Words  in 
the  Engliih  Language,  showing  the  aoonzate  signification  of  words  of  similar 
■Maaing.  Illnstrated  with  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  Yen.  C  J. 
Smith.  If  .A.  Edited  hy  the  Ber.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    Demy  Sro.  14s. 

A  Hlatory  of  Roman  Literature.  By  Professor  W.  8.  Teoffel. 
Mh  edition,  rerlsed,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  Profeesor  L.  Schwabe. 
nraoslated  by  O.  C.  W.  Warr.  M«A.,  Profeoor  of  Classical  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.    2  rols.    Medium  8yo.  ISt.  each. 

Cknrpua  Poetarum  Latinorum,  a  se  aliisqne  denuo  reoognitomm  et 
breri  lectionxun  rahetate  instructorum,  edidit  Johannet  Percival  Postirato. 
T(d.  L    Large  post4to.  2U.  net.    Or  in  2  parts,  paper  wrappers,  9i.  each  net. 

[Vol,  II.  jntparing. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  English  Literature.     En- 

larved  edition,  by  H.  O.  Bohn.  6  rols.  Small  poet  8to.  5«.  each ;  or  4  rols., 
hall  morocco,  21.  2s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins,  Republican  and  Imperial.  Com- 
menced by  the  late  Seth  W.  Sterenson,  F.S.A,  rerised  in  part  br  C  Boach 
Smith,  F.SA.,  and  completed  by  F.  W.  Madden,  M.B.A.S.  With  upwards 
of  700  emrrarings  on  wood,  chiefly  executed  by  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
8to.21.2s. 

Banff's  Guide  to  English  Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present 
time.  Kew  and  rerised  edition.  By  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  With  on 
Historical  Introduction  by  the  Editor.    Small  post  8to.  6s. 

Humphreys'  Coin  Collector's  Manual,  or  Guide  to  the  Nomismatio 
.  student  in  the  Fomuitiou  of  a  Cabinet  of  Coins.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys.  With 
Index  and  upwards  of  140  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  SteeL    2  rols.    Small 
post  Syo.  5s.  each. 

Clark's  Introduetlon  to  Heraldry.  18th  edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  J.  R.  Planch^,  Bouge  Croix.  With  neerlr  1000  Illustratioas. 
SmaU  post  Sro.  5s. ;  or  with  the  Illustrations  Coloured,  half-morocco,  rox- 
burgh,  15s. 

ART   AND   ARCHiEOLOGY. 
Sir   Edward   Bume-Jones,  Bart     A  Record  and  Review.     By 

Malcolm  Bell.  Illustrated  with  orer  100  Reproductions  of  the  most  popular 
pictures  by  the  Artist ;  inclnding  many  paintings  and  drawings  hitherto  un- 
published, uid  a  representetiTe  selection  of  his  desiras  for  stained  irlass, 
tapestry,  te.  With  full  and  oompleto  lists  of  his  finished  works  and  of  liis 
cartoons.  Srd  edition,  with  binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White.  SmaU 
Colombier  8to.  21s.  net. 

AJberi  Moore :  hiM  Life  and  'Woilu.    B^  k.  V)%  Biidrj*    lUas- 

trmied  with  10  Photoffiavnies  and  tboo^  70  o^  "Bsj^fwtortksaa.  %aafi^ 
OoJomUnrSfO.  with^idhigbyQleeMm'W^ta.^CVa.iMX. 
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^Ur  Frederlo  Lelghton,  Bart,  P.RJL  An  Dlastnttad  Chronicle.  Bj 
Ernest  Bhyi.  With  Introdnetioa  by  F.  G;  StoplMiu.  Dlnstnted  with  15 
PhotocrmTOTM  and  100  oth«r  BaprodnotkraB.    Super  tcfj^H  4to.  81. 3a. 

The  Art  of  Velasquez.  A  Chtieal  Stody.  By  B.  A.  SI  Sterenaon. 
With  20  FhotogrmTOTM  Hid  50  other  Dliutrmtuma.   SmeJlro7al4to.2l.5e.net. 

Raphael's  Madonnas,  and  other  Great  Pictores.  Beprodooed  from 
the  Original  Painting*.  With  a  Life  of  Baphaal,  and  an  Aooonnt  of  hie 
Chief  WorkB.  Bj  Karl  Kirolj.  With  54  lUnetrations,  inftlnding  0  Photo- 
gramree.    Small  Colombier  8to.  2U,  net. 

llasterpieces  of  the  Great  Artists  A.Di  1400-1700.  By  Mrs. 
▲rthnr  Bell  (N.  lyAnTerB).  With  43  fnU-page  Ulnstratione,  Jnftlwrtinir  8 
PhotOfraTnree.    Small  Oolombier  Sro.  21i.  net. 

Jfen  and  Women  of  the  Century.  Being  a  Collection  ol  Portraits 
and  Sketohee  by  Mr.  Bndolf  Lehmann.  Edited,  with  Introdnetion  and  Bio- 
mphieal  Notices,  by  H.  0.  Marillier,  B.A.  With  12  PhotograTnree  and  70 
mcwmile  reprodnotione  in  Half-tone,  aoote  printed  in  Colour,  and  all  exeonted 
and  printed  by  the  Swan  Electric  EngrmTing  Oo.    Medium  4to.  3L  3t. 

Blohard  Cosway,  RJL,  and  his  Companions.  With  numerous 
niniiratione.    By  Qeorge  0.  Williamion,  Lit.D.    Small  Colombier  Sto. 

Bell  (Sir  C.)  The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
Connected  with  the  Fine  Arte.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H.  7th  edition, 
revised.    Small  poet  8to.  5c 

Bell's  Cathedral  Series.  A  new  Series  of  Handbooks  on  the  great 
Cathedrals.  Edited  hj  Gleeeon  White  and  £.  7.  Strange.  Well  Ulnstrated. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 

*,*  Illustral«d  list  <m  appltcoiion. 

Blozam  (M.  H.)  The  Principles  of  Gothlo  Soclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture. By  M.  H.  Blozam.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Jewitt.  11th 
edition.  Crown  8to.  2  toIs.  ISt.  Companion  Volume  on  CfllJBCH  VEST- 
MENTS.   7fl.6d. 

Bryan's  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 

Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Crphers,  Monofrrams,  and  Marks.  By  Mlnhasl 
Bryan.  New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  &.  E.  Gravee, 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  waiter  Armstrong,  R.A.  2  toIs.  imperial  8to. 
buckram,  3L  3i. 

Bum  (R.)    Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.    An  Illustrated 

Handbook  to  the  Euins  in  the  City  and  the  Canapsgna.  By  Robert  Bum, 
M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  *Bome  and  the 
Campafrua,'  kc.    With  numerous  niustrations.    7s.  dd. 

***  This  Tolume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  doth,  with  M^  Pocket*  for  the 
oouTenience  of  TraTeUen. 

Connoisseur  Series.    Edited  by  Qleeson  White. 

Eiatt  (C.  T.  J.)  Picture  Posters.  A  Handbook  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Illustrated  Placard.  With  numerous  Reproductions  of  the  most 
artutio  examples  of  all  oountriee.    By  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.    dro.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Strange  (E.  F.)  Japanese  DlustraUoiL  A  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Woodeuttiog  and  Colonr  Printing  in  Japan.  By  Edward  F.  Strange, 
M.J.8.  With  8  C<Monred  Plates  and  88  other  Dlutrations.  Demy  8?a 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Watson  (R.  2C.)    The  Art  of  the  House.    By  Bosamond 
Wheatley^.S.A.    With  nomarons  Bepcodnetions.    Damy  Sro.  Oi.  ntl. 
Marriott  Wation.    Illustrated.    Demy  8fo.6s.  net. 

Wheatley  (H.  B.)    IIiig}^s2ci  'S^afiwsevsieifik.^^st^ani^^A^ 
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t8  a  Classified  Caiahiiu  of  Selected  Works. 

Ciumizigham'B  LIym  of  tht  Most  Tffmlnunt  British  Painters.  A. 
stir  wiitlOD,  with  VotM  and  SixtMn  frwh  Lirei.  By  ICn.  Haaton.  8  toIi. 
■bbU  port  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Dsltmotts  (P.  H.)    The  Art  of  Sketching   from   Nature.     By 

P.  H.  DeUmotta.  IlliiBtr»tod  bf  94  Woodontt  and  20  Ooloared  Plntet, 
•mnged  proereMiTelr,  from  Wator-coloiir  Dnwingi  br  Front,  S.  W.  Cooke,. 
Bi^Giran,yarle7,DeWi]it,  Mid  the  Author.  New  edition.  Eoyalitcaie. 

Demmln's  Blastrated  History  of  Arms  and  Armour,  irom  the 

Ssriioet  Period.  Br  Angiute  Demmin.  TrmnalAted  by  0.  0.  Black,  M.A., 
AMMant  Keeper,  Sonth  Keniington  Mnsenm.  With  nearly  000  lUnstn^ 
ttona.    Small  poet  8to.  7f.  dd. 

Dldxon's  Chzlstian  Iconography.  A  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the 
IQddIa  Afea.  Tranalated  from  the  French,  with  additione,  te.,  by  Margaret 
Btokaa.    2  TOla.  imall  poet  8to.  5c  each. 

Sz-LIfarls  Series.    Edited  by  Gleeson  White. 

English  Book-Plates  (Andent  and  Modem).  By  Egerton 
Oaitle.  M«i.,  y.8.A.  With  more  than  200  lUnatratiooa.  Srd  edition. 
10b.  6i.  net. 

Trench  Book-Plates.  By  Walter  Hamilton.  With  nearly  200 
mnitrationa.    2nd  edition.  r«>'iMd  and  enlarged.    8e.  6d.  net. 

Oerman  Book-Plates.  By  Dr.  Heinrioh  Pallmann  and  G. 
BnTeneoroft  Dennis.    With  nomeroni  lUnetrationa.  [Pr«parin«. 

American  Book-Plates.  By  Charles  Dexter  Allen,  "^^th 
BibUography  by  Eben  Newell  Hewina,  and  nnmerona  IllutratioDt.  12f.  Od.  net. 

Ladles'  Book-Plates.  By  Noma  Labonohere.  With  numerous 
Blnstratlona.    8i.  6d.  net. 

Printers'  Marks.  By  W.  Boberts,  Editor  of  the  *  Bookworm/ 
te.    With  abont  250  Kramplee.    7t.  6d.  net. 

The  Decorative  Blustration  of  Books.  By  Walter  Crane. 
With  more  than  150  Ulnstrationa.    10«.  6d.  net. 

Modem  Book  Blustration.    Cy  Joseph  PennelL    With  172 

niiutrationa.    lOi.  6d.  net. 

Bookbindings,  Old  and  N077.  By  Brander  Matthews.  With 
nnmerona  Illnatrationfl.    7t.  6d.  net. 

DecoratiYe  Heraldry.    Ly  G.  W.  Eve.  [Prfpomi^. 

Durer's  Little  Passion.    Printed  from  stereo^rpes  taken  from 

the  original  wood-blocks.  With  Introdnotion  by  Anatin  Dobson,  and  Photo* 
gzmTnre  Portrait  of  DOrer,  by  ^'^w**^^*     U,  net. 

Falrholt's  Costume  In  England.  A  History  of  Dress  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Centniy.  Srd  edition.  Reriied  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Diiloa,. 
f.8.A.    ninstrated  witn  abore  700  EngxmTinga.    2  role.  am.  post  8/0. 5«.  each. 

Flazman's  Classical  Compositions,  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for 

the  nse  of  Art  Students.    Oblong  demy,  paper  oorer,  2f .  6d.  each. 

THS  ILIAD  OF  HOMER,  39  Designs.    THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
S4  Designs.    THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  AESCHYLUS,  86   De>iinu.    THE 
WORKS   AND  DAYS  AND  THEOGONY   OF   HESIOD,   87  Designs 
SELECT   COMPOSITIONS   FROM  DANTE'S  DIYINE  DRAMA.     87 
Designs.    Oblong,  paper  oorer,  2s.  6d. 

TJBXBuai.    Lectures  on  Sculpture,  as  delivered  before  the  President 
MDd  Jiemben  of  the  Eojtd  Academy.    By  J.  Flazman,  R^    With  53  Platea. 
yow0tUtUm.    Saudi  post  Sfo.  6e. 
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Oatty  (Mrs.)  The  Book  of  Sun-dlali.  GolleoM  bj  Mn.  Alfred 
Gatt7,  Author  of  'PusblM  from  Katoto/  A&  Edited  hf  Hontio  K.  F. 
Edon  and  Kiwtnor  Upyd.  With  namtrooi  XUuftrfttloiii.  SnloditioB.  Foan. 
4feo.Ut. 

^teatoQ  (Mta.)    A  Oonciaa  HlBtonr  of  Painting.    By  Bfn.  Chariet 
'  Heatoa.    Kew  adition,  rofiiad,  by  Coono  Moakhonse.    Snau  poft  8to.  fin 

Lanzi's  History  of  Painting  In  Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Be- 
vival  of  tha  Fine  Axts  to  tha  End  of  the  Eightaanth  Caatnty.  With  a 
Biographioal  Notioa  of  tha  Author,  Indaxea,  and  Portraiti.  Tranalatad  by 
Thomai  Botooa.    8  vols,  nnall  poet  8to.  3«.  0d.  caoh. 

Xaw  (S.)  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palaoe.  Profosely 
Ulnatratad  with  Goppar-platta,  AntotTpea,  Etching!,  EngraTJnga,  Mapa,  and 
Plani.  By  Ernait  jSaw,  B JL  In  3  rolf.  fcap.  4to.  ToL  L— la  TuDOB 
TIMES,  Sic :  YoL  n.— IN  STUABT  TIMES.  21«. ;  ToL  m.— IK  O&ANGB 
AND  QUBLPH  TIMES,  21«. 

*»*  ToL  n.  will  ba  Mid  in  Mta  onlj.    Tola.  I.  and  m.  naj  ba  obtaiaad 
taparatalj. 

lioonardo  da  Vlnol's  Treatise  on  Painting.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo. 

New  adition,  rariaed,  with  nnmerona  Plates.    Small  poat  8to.  5s. 

Moody  (F.  W.)    Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art    By  the  late  F.  W. 
Moody,  Inatrnotor  in  DaooratiTe  Art  at  South  Kensington  Museum.    With 
Diagrams  to  illustrata  Compoaitioa  and  other  matters.    5th  edition.    Demy 
,  8to.  sewed,  4s.  6d. 

Patmore(C.)  Principle  In  Art  By  Coventry  Patmore.  2nd  edition. 
Fcap.  8to.  5s. 

Petit  (J.  T.)    Arohlteotural  Studies  In  France.    By  the  late  Ber. 

J.  T.  Petit,  F.S.A.     New  edition,  reriied  \ij  Edward  Bell,  M.A.,  F.S^ 
Fcap.  4ta  with  200  Illustrations,  15s.  net. 

Planch^'s  History  of  British  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  B.  Planohtf,  Somerset  Hazmld. 
With  Index  and  upwards  of  400  niustrationj.    Small  post  8vo.  5s. 

Renton  (E.)  Intaglio  Engraving,  Past  and  Present.  By  Edward 
Benton,  with  nnmarons  Illustrations  from  Gems  and  Seals.  Foap.  Sro.  8s.  6d. 

Boberts  (W.)  Memorials  of  Christie's.  By  W.  Boberts.  With 
64  CoUotTpa  Beprodoctions  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.    2  toIs.    8to.  85s.  net. 

Stokes  (Margaret).    Three  Months  In  the  Forests  of  France.    A 

Pilgrhnaga  in  Search  of  Tfstiges  of   the  Irish  Saints  in  France.     With 
numerous  Ulnstrationfl.    B7  Margaret  Stokea,  Hon.  M.BJ.A.    Fcap.  ito. 

12s.net. 

Strange  (B.  F.)  Alphabets.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering  for  the  use 
of  Artists,  Architects,  and  Students.   With  200  ninstrationa.    Crown  8to.  5s. 

Yasarl's  Llyes  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architecta.  Translated  br  Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  Notes,  Index,  and  Portrait. 
6  Tols.  small  poat  8to.  3s.  6cL  each. 

Way  (T.R)  Rellques  of  Old  London.  Drawn  in  lithography^ 
T.  B.  War.  With  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Letterpress  by  B.  B. 
Wheatlej,  F.8.A.    Small  4to.  2U  net. 

Wedmore  (F.)     Etching  in  England.     By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Small  4to.  8s.  6d.  net. 

l^liite  (Gleeson).  Practical  Designing.  A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
paration of  Working  Drawings,  showbig  the  Technical  Methods  employed  in 
greparing  them  for  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Limits  imposed  on  tnis  I>etign 
J  the  Mechanism  of  Be  production  and  the  materials  employed.  Fiaalr 
luuxtrated.    Edited  by  Gleeron  White.    2nd«Uti^&c^   ^.-tofw 
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A  Sonpli.     On  the  Imitation  of  Christ     A  Now  Tnuulatioo^ 

atlM  Bt.  Rer.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.    Srd  edition.    With  Una  Stool  Xngratbiff 
or  Gtddo,  St.  dd. ;  without  tho  Enirn^rinfrt  2f.  6i.    Ohcop  edition,  U,  oloth  t 
Mb  wwod. 

Allbsd  pean).  The  Greek  Testament  With  a  oritioally  rerised^ 
Ttsti  o  Dlfeit  of  TarioQs  Boodinge;  Horginol  Boferenoee  to  vorbiil  ond 
IdioButio  UMfo  xProlesomenA!  ond  a  Oritlool  and  Ezcffeticol  Ooaunentary. 
lor  tho  Um  of  Theolofioal  Stndente  and  Minioton.  Bt  the  late  Henry 
Alfofd*  D.D.,  Dean  of  Oantorbnry.    4  Toll.  Sro.  SL  9i.    Sold  lepacatoly. 

— —  Tlie  New  Testament  for  Vingllsh  Readers.  Containing  the 
Anthorieed  Yenhm,  with  additional  Correetione  of  Readings  and  Benderingt^ 
Xar^nal  Befexenoee,  and  a  Oiitioal  and  HTplanatory  CoBimontary.  In  4 
Parti,  21. 14t.  0d.    Sold  eepaiatel  J. 

AngnsUne  (St):  De  Civitate  DeL  Books  XI.  and  XII.  By  the- 
Ber.  Henr7  Geo,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  L  Text  onlj,  2f.  n.  Introdnetion,  Literal 
Tnuulation,  and  Notes,  3s. 

In  Joannis  E vangellum  Traotatus.    XXIY .  -XXVII.    Edited- 

bj  the  Ber.  Henry  Gee,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Is.  6d.  Also  the  Translation  hj  the 
late  Ber.  Csnon  H.  Brown,  Is.  6d.  , 

Barrett  (A.  C.)  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  For  the 
Use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  Bj  A,  C 
Barrett,  MJL,  Cains  College.    5th  edition,  rerised.    Foap.  Sto.  5t, 

Barry  (Dr.)  Notes  on  the  Catechism.  For  the  Use  of  Sohoolf. 
Bt  the  Ber.  Canon  Bany,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Sling's  CoU^^  London.  10th 
edition.    Foap.  2s. 

BSrks  (T.  R.)  Hone  EvangelloflB.  or  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Gospel  History.  By  the  ReT.  T.  B.  Birks,  MJL.,  late  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely. 
Edited  by  the  Ber.  H.  A.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL,  Oamb. 
Demy  8to.  lOt.  6d. 

Bleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf  Eamphausen.  Translated  from 
tho  Second  Edition  of  the  German  by  G.  H.  Tenables,  imder  the  snperrision 
of  the  BeT.  E.  Yenables,  Residentiary  Canop  of  Lincoln.  2nd  edition,  with 
OoReotions.    With  Index.    2  toIs.  10s. 

Bnrfaidge  (Rev.  E.)  Liturgies  and  Offices  of  the  Church  for  the  use 

of  English  Beaders,  in  iUnstration  of  the  Growth  and  Derotional  talne  of  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  Cataloftne  of  the  remains  of  the  Library  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  By  Edward  Bnrbidge,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells. 
Or.  8to.  9s. 

—  The  Parish  Priest's  Book  of  Offices  and  Instructions  for 

the  Sick :  witii  Appendix  of  Readings  and  Occasional  Offices.  4th  edition* 
thoronghly  reTised,  with  mnch  additional  matter.    SmaU  post  8ro.  3s.  6d. 

Burgon  (Dean).  The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels 
Vindicated  and  Established.  By  the  late  John  William  Bnrgon,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  Arranged,  Completed,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Miller,  M.A., 
Wykehamical  Prebendary  of  Chichester.    Demy  8to.  lOs.  6d.  net. 

«-^—  The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text  of 
tb0  Hoir  OotpelM.     Edited  by  the  Ber.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.     Demy  Sto. 
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Denton  (W.)  A  Commantary  on  the  GoepelB  and  XpiBtles  for  the 
SondATi  and  othar  Holy  Daji  of  the  Chriitiaii  Year,  Hid  on  the  Acti  of  the 
▲poctlM.  By  tho  Rot.  W.  Denton;  M.A.,  Woroefter  Oolleffe,  Oirford,  and 
Inonmbent  of  St.  Bartholomew'i,  Oripplegnte.    In  7  toIi.  enen  te. 

EtiBeblns.  Eodeeiastloal  History.  Translated  by  Ber.  C.  F.  CniM» 
St. 

Gamier  (T.  P.)  Churoh  or  Dissent  P  An  Appeal  to  Hdy  Scriptare, 
addraMed  to  Dinentera.  By  T.  P.  Oarnier,  late  Feiloir  of  All  SonU'  College, 
(hEford.    2od  edition.    Crotm  8to.    2«. ;  in  itiif  paper  corer  for  diatribation, 

Hardwick  (C.)  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion.  By  Charles 
Hardwiok.    3rd  edition  reriaed.    5c 

Hawkins  (Canon).  Family  Prayers: — Containing  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  Prajera,  for  ererj  Morning  ana  STenioff  in  the  Week.  Bj  the  l^e  Ber. 
Emeat  Hawkina,  B.  O.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Panl'a.  20th  edition.  Fcapw  Sro. 
la. 

Book  (W.  F.)  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Edited  bj  the  late  Very  Ber  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ohioheater. 
Berised  edition.  2  Tola.  Foapw  8to.  Laige  t7P«-  14a.  Alao  2  Tola.i^nio. 
Cloth,  5f. ;  oalf,  gilt  edgea,  9a. 


The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Church's  Services.    Bevxsed 

edition.     Fcap.  8to.     Large  type.  6a.  6d.     Boyal  32mo.     Cloth,  2«.  6d. 
ealf ,  gUt  edgea,  4a.  6d. 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 


each  Daj  of  the  Week,  aooording  to  the  atated  Hoora  of  Prayer.     8th 
edition.    16aio.    Cloth,  red  edgea,  2a;  calf,  gilt  edgea,  3i.    Cheap  eaition,)3d. 

Humphry  fW.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise  on 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Bj  W.  O.  Hnmphrj,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Panl'a,  and  Yicar  of  St. 
ICartin'a^n-the-Fialda.    6th  edition.    Fcap.  8to.  la. 

Latham  (H.)  Pastor  Pastorum ;  or,  the  Schooling  of  the  Apostles 
by  onr  Lord.  By  the  Ear.  Heoxj  Latham,  M.A.,  Mtater  of  Trini^  HaU, 
Cambridge.    Srd  edition.    Crown  8to.  6t.  6d. 

A  Service  of  Angels.    Grown  Sto.  8«.  6<f . 


Lewln  (T.)  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  PauL  By  Thomas  Lewin, 
M.A.,  F.SA.,  Trinity  Collate,  Oxford,  Barriater^bt-Law.  5th  edition, 
niastrated  with  nnmerona  nne  Engraringa  on  Wood,  Mapa,  and  Plana. 
2  Tola.    Demy  4to.    21.  2a. 

Miller  (E.)  Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
By  Rer.  E.  Millar,  M.A.  Oxon,  Beetor  of  Bnoknell,  Bioaater.    Crown  Sro.  4a. 

Monsell  (Dr.)  Watches  by  the  Cross.  Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 
and  LitaniM  on  the  Laat  Seren  Worda  of  onr  Lord.  4th  edition.  Cloth,  red 
edgea.  It. 

Near  Home  at  Last    A  Poem.    10th  thousand.    Cloth,  red 

edgea.    Imp.  32mo.  2a.  ^ik. 

Our  New  Vicar;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Bitual  and  Parish 


Work.    Foap.  8to.    Ilth  edition,  2a.  6d. 

The  Winton  Church  Catechism.    Questions  and  Answers  on 


the  Teaching  of  the  Chnroh  Catechiam.    4thedltL(nu   82mft.«Sc*ack^'^»~ 
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Kaftnder  (Angustos.)    History    of.  the    Chzlstlan  Religion  and 
Ohnreli.    TnuuUted  \ij  J.  Tomj.    10  roll,  •null  po^  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  Historical  Connexion  and  Derelop- 

BMBt.   TraiuLUad  bj  J.  M'Clintock  and  C.  Blnm«nthaL   Sm.  port  Sro.  8i.  6d. 

History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Ohxlatian 


Ohnroh  by  the  ApottlM.    To7«tber  with  the  Antirnottilnu,  or  Spirit  of 
TertoIUui.    TranaUtad  by  J.  £.  Byland.    8  roll,  amall  poat  8to.  3«.  6d.  eaeh. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Chxlstian  Dogmas.    Edited  by 


Dr.  Jaoobi.    Tranalatad  by  J.  E.  Ryland.   2  tola,  amall  poat  8fO.  3s.  64.  each. 
Memorials  of    Chxlstian  Life  in  the  Early  and  Middle 


Agaa.    Tranalatad  by  J.  B.  Byland.    Small  poat  8to.  3s.  6d. 

PaacaL  The  Thoughts  of  Blaise  PascaL  Translated  from  the  Text 
of  X.  JLngnata  MoUniar  Iqr  0.  Kegan  PaoL    8a.  tfd. 

Perowne  (Bp.)  The  Book  of  Psalms:  a  New  Translstion,  with 
Introdaodona  and  Notea,  Oritical  and  BzpIanatoTy.  By  the  Bight  Bmw,  J.  J. 
Slawart  Perowne.  D.D..  Biahop  of  Woroes  or.  8to.  YoL  L  8th  edition, 
rtfiaad,  IBs.    Vol.  n.    8th  edition,  reriaed,  16s. 

— ^  The  Book  of  Psalms.    An  abridged  Edition  for  Schools  and 

Prirate  StndenU.    Crown  Sro.    tth  edition,  10 «.  6d. 

Pearson  (Bp.)     Exposition  of  the  Creed    Edited  by  E.  Walford, 

X.A.    5s. 

Prodentlus.  Selected  Passages,  with  Verse  Translations  on  the 
oppoaite  pages.  By  the  Bar.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  lata  Assistant  ICaatar, 
Eton  OolMge.    Growa  Sto.  7s.  6d. 

Sadler  (M.  F.)  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  By  the  Rev.  Bl  F. 
dadler,  Bector  of  Honiton  and  Prebendary  of  Weils.  With  Notaa,  Critical 
and  Practiosd,  and  Two  Maps.    6th  edition.    Grown  8to.    7s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Msurk.    4th  edition.    Crown  Syo.  7f .  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Luke.    4th  edition.    Grown  8to.  9«. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John.    6th  edition.     Grown  8to.  7«.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    4th  edition.     Crown  Sra  7«.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    8rd  edition.     Crown  8to. 

7a.  6d. 

St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    2nd  edition.    Grown 

8ro.  7s.  6d. 

St    Paul's   Ep'stles    to   the    Galatians,    Ephesians,  and 


Ph'lippians.    Srd  edition.    Grown  Sra  6s. 

St  Paul*s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Thessalonlans,  and 


Timothr.    2nd  edition.    Grown  8to.  60. 


— ^  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews. 
2nd  edition.    Grown  8to.  6s. 

The    Epistles   of  SS.    James,  Peter,    John,    and    Jude. 

2nd  edition.    Grown  8vo.  64. 

The    Revelation  of  St    John  the  Divine.     With  Notes 


Gritical  and  Practioal,  and  Introduction.    2ad  edition.    6s. 

Sennon  Outlines  for  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preaohers,  arranged 


10  scoonf  with  the  Choroh*!  Tear.   SndeditUm.  Ctonu^to.&t. 
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Sadler  (M.  F.)  Churoh  Divine— Bible  Trath.  49Ui  thonaand.  Foap. 

'The  ol4«otlT«  BAtort  of  flit  faith,  tha  AthfttiuiAB  Crved.  the  Baptiniud 
SerriiMt,  th*  Holy  Enohftriit*  Abtolation  and  the  Priatthdod,  Chnreb 
GoTtmiiMiit  and  OoBflniiatioii«  ara  aomo  of  the  mora  prominant  lubiaeta 
traatad.  And  Mr.  Sadlar  bandlaa  caoh  with  a  markad  dagraa  of  lOfnid 
aanaa,  and  with  a  thorooarh  mattery  of  hit  inbjeot;'— Guardian. 

The  Church  Teaoher's  Mannal   of  Christian  Instruction. 

Being  the  Choreh  Catcchitm  expanded  and  fxplained  in  Qnettion  and 
Anawar,  for  the  nta  of  Olerfffmen,  Parentar  And  Teaohara.  46th  thontaad. 
Foap.8TO.2t.6d. 

Confirmation.     An   Extract   from   the   Chnxoh    Teacher's 


Mannal.    70(h  thontand     Id. 

The  One  Offering.    A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial  Nature  of 


the  Bnoharitt.    Feap.  8to.    11th  thontand,  2t.  6d. 

The  Second  Axlam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of 


Baptiam  aa  oontained  in  Holy  Soriptnra.    12th  edition.    Fcap.  8to.  4t.  6d. 
Justification  of  Life:  its  Nature,  Antecedents,  and  Besults. 


2ad  edition,  roTited.    Grown  Svu.  -It.  6d. 

The   Sacrament  of  Responsibility;   or,  Testimony  of  the 


Scriptnre  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Chnrch  on  Holy  Baptiim,  with  eapedal 
reference  to  the  Caaee  of  Infante ;  and  Antwera  to  Objections.  Mh  thontand» 
6d.  With  an  Introdnotioa  and  an  Appendix.  On  fine  paper,  bound  in  oloth» 
7th  edition.  2t.  6d. 

Scripture  Truths.    A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Holy  Baptism^ 


The  Holy  Conunnnion,  Ordination,  &c.    9d.  per  let.    Sold  separately. 

The    Communicant's   Manual;    being   a    Book   of    Self- 


examination,  Prayer,  Praiie,  and  ThanktgiTing.  Boyal  S2mo.  114t:i 
thousand.  Olcth,  It.  6d.;  roan,  gilt  edgee,  2s.  6d. ;  padded  calf,  5t. 
A  Chai^  edition  in  limp  cloth,  Sd. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,  red  rubies.    Foap. 


8to.  2s.  6d. 

Scrivener  (Dr.)    Novum  Testamentum  Gnece  Textus  Stephanioi,. 
▲.D.  1560.    Acoedunt  Tariat  leetionet  editionum  Bexts,  Elzeriri,  Lachmtnai, 
Tischendorfii,  Tregelletii,  cnrante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL  D 
16mo.  -It.  61.— Sdxtio  Majok.    SmaU  post  8to.    2nd  edition.     7t.  6d.— An 
Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notee.    4to.  half  bound,  12r. 

A    Plain    Introduction    to   the    Criticism    of  the   New 

Tettament.    For  the  Ute  of  Biblical  Students.    4th  editfon,  rerited  and 
enlarged  by  the  Ber.  E.  Miller,  M.A,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Kew 
College,  Onord.    With  Portrais  and  nnmerout  Lithographed  Faoaimilea  of 
•  MSS.    Demy  Sro.    2  Tolt.  S2s. 

Socrates'  and  Sozomen's  Ecclesiastical  Histories.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.    2  Tolt.  5s.  each. 

Steere  (E.)  Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 
Ohuroh't  Year.  Edited  by  Rer.  B.  M.  Heanley,  M.A.  Oxon.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Crowa  8fO.    ZrA  Serif  i,  7s.  6d. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.  Sstories  of  the  Church.  Translated 
from  the  Greek.    6s. 

Toung  (Rev.  P.)  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  and  Sariour  Jetut  Chritt.  By  the  Ber.  Peter  Tonng«  M.A.  <^3&. 
edition.    2  rolt.  Sto.  11.  It. 
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ROYAL    NAVY   HANDBOOKS. 

Bdited  bj  ConunMidar  OHABLBS  N .  &0BI590ir,  B.ir. 

*Th0  MriM  of  Naral  Handbooks  edited  by  Oommander  BoWninn  hM  made  a 
moit  hopeful  beginning,  and  maj  be  counted  npon  to  tnpplj  the  growing  popnlar 
^momrx*^  for  information  in  regard  to  the  Nary,  on  which  the  national  eTJitenee 
depend*.'— Ttnwt. 

Crown  8to.  ninetrated,  5c  each. 

KstrI  Adxnlnistratioii :  the  Conttitatioo,  Charaoter,  and  Fnnetionfl 
of  the  Board  rf  Admiraltr  and  of  the  Oiril  Departments  it  Direoti.  Bj 
Admiral  Sir  B.  Yeeej  Uamilton.  O.C.B.,  late  Fint  tka  Lord  of  the  Admixaltj. 

Th*  Mechanism  of  Men-of-War:  being  a  Deaeription  of  the 
Kaohinery  to  be  foond  in  Modem  FIghtiDg  Shipe.  By  Fleet  Tgngiwenr 
Reginald  C.  Oldknow,  B.N. 

Toirpedoes  and  Torpedo- Vessels.    With  a  Chapter  on  the  Effeots 

of  Torpi  do  Warfare,  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  Yaln  and  WeiheiweL    By 
XJtnteniuit  O.  £.  Armstrong,  late  B.^. 

NsTal  Ordnance  and  Small  Arms.  With  the  Methods  of  Motmting 
Onns  on  Board  Modem  Menof-War.    By  Captain  H.  Garbelt,  B.N. 

Other  rdufiMfl  in  "Prtparation, 


BOTANY. 

By  J.  O.  BAKER,  F.B.S..  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 

Royal  Gardens,  Eew. 

A  Flora  of  the  English  Lake  District    Demy  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  the  Fern  Allies.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  and 
Snedee  of  the  Natural  Orders,  Eq:uisetaoeae,  Lycopodiaoeae,  Selaginellaceae, 
luizooarpeae.    Demy  8vo.  U. 

Handbook  of  the  Amaryllldeae,  inclading  the  Alstroemerieae  and 
Agaveae.    Demy  Sro.  6«. 

Handbook  of  the  Bromeliaoeae.    Demy  870.  5«. 
Handbook  of  the  Iridees.    Demy  Sto.  bi. 


'JBr\^%9Ly\  Botany.  Containing  a  Description  and  Life-size  Drawing 
of  erery  British  Plant.  Edited  by  T.  Boswxll  (formerly  Sncs),  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  Ac.  The  Figures  by  J.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S..  J.  De  C.  Sowerby.  F.L.S., 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S..  F.G.S.,  and  J.  E.  Sowsbbt.  Srd  edition,  entirely, 
revised,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  species  by  the  Editor,  and  1937  full-page 
Coloured  Plates.  In  12  toIs.  24L  3s.  cloth ;  27l  15s.  half  morocco ;  and  311.  ISi. 
whole  morocoo.  Also  in  89  parts,  5s.  each,  except  part  99,  containing  an  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  7«.  Qd.    v  olumes  sold  separately. 

%*  A  Supplement  to  the  third  edition  is  now  in  preparation.  YoL  L  CVoL 
Xni.  of  the  complete  work)  containing  orders  I.  to  XL.,  by  K.  E.  Brown,  of 
the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  now  ready,  17s.    Or  in  three  parts,  5s.  each. 

Johnson's  OaVdener's  Dictionary.  Describing  the  Plants,  Fnxits, 
'  and  Vegetables  deskable  for  the  Garden,  and  explainingthe  Terms  and 
OpirmtioBM  emplored  in  their  cultlTation.  New  edition  (1893-4),  rerised  by 
a  H,  Wright,  F.B.M.S.,  snd  D.  Dewax,  Cuxttox  ol  >3ba  ^ntauoia  Q«cdsns« 
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Biitlih  Fimgiui-Flonu    ▲  OUufified  T«zt-bo6k  of  Myoologj.    By 
GtoifvlUMM.   With  niua«roni  XUnitntioiis.  iTdUk  Poik8ni.7t.M.«flh. 


Botaolit'i  Podkat-Book.     By  W.  B.  Hayward.     Containing  the 
.  botABioal  BftBitu  oommoB  BUUt  mU  or  iltiiatUm,  oolour,  fitrnth.  Hid  voom  of 
^owtrinf  of  all  plants*  amiiMd  in  a  tahnlattid  form,    itli  odinon,  reriaad, 
with  a  stw  Appmdiz.    Foap.  9to.  4t.  6d. 

Index  of  BritiBh  Plants,  according  to  the  London  Catalogue  (8th 
•dition),  includinir  tha  8f  noBTmi  naad  by  the  ivindpal  authors,  an  alphabetical 
list  of  English  names;  also  references  to  the  illnstrations  of  Syme's  *  English 
Botany' and  Bentham's*  British  Flora.'  Bj  Robert  TnmbnlL  Paper,  2s.  6d. ; 
doth,  8s. 

The  London  Catalogue  of  Britlih  Plants.  Part  I.,  containing  the 
British  Phaenogamia,  Filioes,  Bqnisetaoeae,  Lroopodiaoeae,  Selagioellaoeae, 
Marsileaocae,  and  Charaoeae.  9th  edition.  I)em7  8to.  Gd. ;  interUaved,  in 
limp  oloth«  Is.         

ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Case  against  Bimetallism.  By  Sir  Robert  Giflen,  C.B.,  LLJ). 
4th  edition.    Grown  8?a  7fl.  6d. 

The  Growth  of  Capital    By  the  same  author.    Demy  Syo.  7s.  GJ. 


Rioardo  on  the  Principles  of  PoUtloal  Economy  and  Taxation. 
Edited  bj  E.  0.  K.  Oonner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  Universitj  CoUege,  LirerpooL 
Sm.  post  8to.  5s. 

Smith  (Adam).  The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Edited  by  £.  Belfort 
Baz.    2  Tols.    8m.  post  8to.  7s. 

The  History,  Prlnoiples,  and  Praotioe  of  Banking.     By  the  late 

J.  W.  Gilbert,  F.Kb.,  formerly  Director  and  General  Manager  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  New  edition,  rerised  bf  ▲.  8.  Michie,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Bootlaad,  Glasgow.    2  rols.  small  post  8to.  10s. 


SPORTS  AND   GAMES. 

Bohn  s  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  In  8  toIs.  6m.  post  8vo. 
8s.  0d.  each. 

ToL  L— Cricket,  \ij  Hon.  and  Ber.  E.  Lyttelton.  Lawn  Tennis,  bj  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce.  Tennis,  Backets,  and  FiTes,  br  Jnlian  3iarshall,  Major  Spens, 
and  Bar.  J.  A.  Tait.    GMf,  bj  W.  T.  LinBkin.    Hockey,  by  F.  S.  CreswelL 

YoL  IL— Bowing  and  Sculling,  by  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Sailing,  by  £.  F. 
Knight.    Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  B.  Cobbett. 

Yc^  III.— Boxing,  l^  B.  G.  Allanson-Winn.  Broadsword  and  Single  Stick, 
with  chapters  on  Qnarterstaif,  Bayonet,  Cndsel,  Shillalah,  Walking-Stick, 
and  Umbrella,  by  B.  G.  Allanson-winn  and  C.  rhillipps-WoUey.  Wi*estling, 
by  Walter  Armstrong.    Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dimn. 

YoL  lY.— Kngby  Football,  oy  Harry  YassalU  Association  Football,  I  it 
C.  W.  Alcock.  Baseball,  by  >ewton  Crane.  Bounders,  Bowls,  Quoits, 
Gurliog,  Skittles,  Ac.,  by  C.  C.  Mott  and  J.  M.  Walker. 

YoL  Y.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin.  Skating,  by  Douglas 
Adams. 

Yol.  YI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  including  Biding  for  Ladies,  by  W.  A. 
Kerr«  Y.C. 

YoL  YII.— Camping  Out,  by  A.  A.  Maodonald.    Canoeing,  by  Dr.  J.  D. 

^"*^?SLVIU.-GjmnaatiBa,>B3  k.^.^wJiaau  ^xSs»^\s^^.'^:^«^:»a^««^'«*^ 
A.F.  Jenkiik. 
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Bohn'B  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  edition.  In  2  toIs.  Small 
poft  Sto.  St.  6d.  Moh. 

YoU  L— Taxlx  Oamxs  :  Billiards,  with  Pool,  PTnunidi,  and  Snookar,  by 
MaJor-GcnenJ  A.  W.  Dnjion,  F.B.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by  W.  J.  PealL 
Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley.'  Chen,  by  R.  F.  Green.  Draoffhte,  Backgammon, 
Dominoee,  Solitaire,  BeVeni,  Qo-Bang,  Bonge  et  Noir,  Bomette,  B.O.,  Eauurd, 
Faro,  by '  Berkeley.' 

YoL  IL~C4BD  Oamss:  Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.B.S.,  Anther  of 
'  The  Philoeophy  of  Whiit,'  &c.  Solo  Whist,  by  B.  F.  Oreen.  Pionet,  Boart^, 
Bnchre,  B^ziqne,  and  Cribbtfe,  by  'Berkeley.'  Poker,  Loo,  Yinfft>et-an, 
Kapoleon,  Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &a  &a,  by  Baxter-Wray. 

ICorphy's  Games  of  Chess,  being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 

Slajod  by  the  American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and  analrtical  Notes  by 
.  Ld wenthaL   With  short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   8m.  post  Sro.  5c 

Staunton's  Chess-Player's  Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scientific 
latrodnction  to  the  Game.    With  numerous  diagrams.    5s. 

Chess  Praxis.  A  Sapplement  to  the  Chess-player's  Hand- 
book. Containing  the  most  important  modem  improrements  in  the  Openings ; 
Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and  a  Selection  of  Morphy 'e  Games.    Small  post  Sro.  5«. 

Chess-Player's  Companion.  Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 


Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Ori|:rinal  Problems.    With 
coloured  Frontispiece.    Small  post  8to.  5s. 

Chess  Studies  and  End- Games.  Li  Two  Parts.  Part  L  Chess 
Studies.  Part  II.  Miscellaneous  End-Games.  By  B.  Horwits  and  J.  Kling. 
2nd  edition,  rerised  by  the  Ber.  W.  Wayte,  M.A.    Demy  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Hints  on  Billiards.     By  J.  P.  Buchanan.      Illnstrated  with  36 

Diagrams.    Crotrn  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Storges's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  With  Critical  Situa- 
tions. Beyised,  with  Additional  Play  on  the  Modem  Openinm,  br  J.  A.  Kear, 
Editor  of  '  The  International  Draught  Magazine.'    Crown  8to.  Sa  9d^ 


Hints  on  Driving.  By  Captain  C.  Morley  Knight,  B.A.  Illustrated 
by  G.  H.  A.  White,  Boyal  Artillery.  2nd  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Golf,  in  Theory  and  Practioe.  Hints  to  beginners.  By  H.  S.  C. 
Brerard,  St.  Andrew's.    With  22  Illnstrations.    Crown  8to.  3«.  6(2. 

Half-Hours  with  an  Old  Golfer;  a  Pot-pourri  for  Golfers.  By 
Calamo  Currents.  With  40  Illnstrations  and  4  Coloured  Plates  by  G.  A. 
Lanndy.    Crown  8to.  gilt  extra,  5s. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fenoe,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Eighteenth  Centnxj.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Derelopment  of  the  Art  of 
Fencing  with  the  Bapier  and  the  Small  Sword,  and  a  BibUography  of  the 
Fencio^r  Art  during  that  Period.  B;  Egerton  Castle,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    2nd  edition.    Small  post  8to.  ds. 

Oars  and  Soulls.  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate,  M.A., 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Crown  Sro.  2s.  6d. 

Dancing  as  an  Art  and  Pastime.  With  40  fall-page  illustrations 
from  life.    By  Edward  Sobtt.    Crown  8to.  tw. 
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THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

The  only  Series  Iseaed  at  a  moderate  price,  bj  Writers  who  are  in 
the  first  rank  in  their  reipective  departments. 
'  The  best  ixutructioD  on  garnet  and  sportg  hj  the  best  antboritiei,  at  the  lowest 
prices. '^>xford  Ifoyastfi*.         

SmaU  8to.  doth,  Illnstrated.    Price  Is.  each. 


Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 

E.  Ltttsltov. 
Lawn   Tennis.     By   H.  W.  W. 

WiLBsarOBcs.    With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hillta.bd. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julias  Mabshall,  Major  J.  Spxhs, 

and  Rer.  J.  A.  AavAS  Taxt. 
Oolf.    By  W.  T.  LiNSKiLL. 
Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

WOODOATE. 

Saillng.ByE.F.ENioHT,dbl.yol.  2$. 
Swimming.    By  Martin  and  J. 

Racstxb  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ELL.    Double  Tol.    2j. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

Doable  rol.    2«. 
Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

WiLSOH.    Donble  rol.    2s. 

Athletics.  ByH.H.GaiPPiN.  With 

oontributionsby  E.  H.  Felling,  H.  C.  L. 

Tlndall,  J.  L.  Oreig,  T.  Jennings,  C.  F. 

Daft,  J.  Eibblewbite,  Tom  Ray,  Sid 

Thomas,  and  the  Eer.  W.  FoUock.Hill. 

Riding.     By  W.  A.  Kerb,    V.C. 

Double  ToL    2«. 

Ladles' Riding.  By  W. A.  Kerr, V.C. 

Boxing.   By  R.  G.  Allanson-Winx. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


Cycling.  ByH.H.GRZ7FiK,L.A.C., 
N.O.U.,  C.T.C.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Indies,  by  Miss  L.  0.  Datidsov. 

Wrestling.     By  Walter  Arm. 

STEOHO  ('Cross-buttocker')* 
Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colxors  Dunn. 

Broadsword  and  Singlestick. 
Bj  R.  G.  Allassos.  Wm  and  C.  Phxl- 

LIPPS-WOLLBT. 

Gymnastics.     By  A.  F.  Jexkzn. 

Double  rol.  2*. 
Lidian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 
bett and  A.  F.  Jexeix. 
Football  —  Rugby    Game.      By 

Haeet  Yassall. 
Football — Association  Game.  By 

C.  W.  alcoce. 
Hockey.     By   F.    S.    Creswell. 

(In  Paper  Corer,  6J.) 
Skating.     By     Douglas     Adaxs. 
With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
Cheethax,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  DbL  roL  2s. 

Baseball.    By  Newton  Crane. 
Rounders.  Fieldball,  Bowls, 

Quoits.   Curling, .  Skittles.   Jco. 

By  J.  M.  Waleeb  and  C.  C.  Morr. 
Dancing.      By   Edward   Scott. 

Double  rol.    2j. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 
*  No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of  books. 

Small  8to.  cloth,  lUnstrated.     Price  Is.  each.  GIob#. 


Whist    By  Dr.  Wai.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Solo  Whist.  By  Egbert  F.  Green. 
Billiards.      The  Art  of  Practical 

Billiards  for  Amateurs,  with  chapters  on 

Pool,   Pyramids,   and    Snooker.      Br 

Major-Gen.  A.  W.  Dbatsox,  F.R.A.8. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  J.  Peall. 
Chess.     By   Bobebt   F.    Gbeen, 

Editor  of  the  *  British  Chess  Magazine.' 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  G.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  L  Gunsbbro. 
Draughts  and  BaolLQgBkXDmoii. 

By '  Bbrkzlit.' 
Heveni  and  Gto  BaA%. 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  *  Brbkblxt.' 
B^zique  and  Cribbage. 

By '  Bebeelet.' 

l^cart^  and  Euchre. 

By  *  Bebeelet.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet 

Bj  *  Bebeelet.' 

Skat    By  Louis  Diehl. 

««*  A  Skat  Scoring.book.    Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Pokar, 
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FICTION. 

{See  aUo  *  Standard  Booki,') 

BJSmson's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lasaie.  Translated  from  the 
Norse  with  an  IntrodnctioQ  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    Small  post  8to.  St.  6d. 

Bumey's  Evelina;  or,  The  History  of  a  Tonng  Lady's  Entranoe 
into  the  World.  Bt  Frances  Bnmer  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  aa  Introdno- 
tion  and  Notes  by  A.  B.  Ellis.    BmaU  post  8to.  Si.  6d. 

Cecilia.    2  vols,  small  post  Svo.  8«.  6cL  each. 

Cervantes'  Ghdatea.  A  Pastoral  Bomanoe.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Q.  W.  J.  GylL    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Exemplary  Novels.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  l^  Walter 

K.  Kelly.    Small  post  8to.  Si.  6d. 

Don  Quixote  de  la  Manoha.   Motteax's  Translation,  revised. 


With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notea.    2  toIs.  small  post  8to.  3s.  U.  eaoh. 

Classlo  Tales,  containing  Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's 
TraTsls,  and  The  Sentimental  Journey.    Small  post  8to.  8s.  Sd. 

De  Stasis  Corinne  or  Italy.    By  Madame  de  Stael    Translated  l^ 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  fid. 

Ebers'  Egyptian  Princess.   An  Historical  Novel.    By  G^eorge  Ehers. 
Translated  by  E.  8.  Buchheim.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Edmonds  (Mrs.)     Amygdala.    A  Story  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 
2B.6d.net. 

Fielding's  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  His  Friend  Mr. 
Abraham  Adams.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    3«.  6d. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.     Boscoe's  Edition, 

with  Georffe  Cruikshank's  Illuiitrations.    2  toIs.  small  post  8to.  Sr.  6d.  each. 

Amelia.    Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.    6f . 


Gift  (Theo.)     Dishonoured.    6«. 

Gil  Bias,  the  Adventures  of.    Translated  by  Smollett.    Illnstrated 

by  Smirke  and  Cruikshank.    Small  post  8to.  6s. 

HaufTs  Tales.    The  Caravan— The  Sheik  of  Alexandria — ^The  Inn 
in  the  Spessart.    Trannlated  by  S.  MendeL    Small  post  8to.  3«.  6d. 

Hawthorne's  Tales.    4  vols.     Small  post  8vo.  S$,  6d.  each, 

Hoffinann's  Tales.    The  Serapion  Brethren.    Translated  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ewing.    2  rols.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Holnut  (W.  S.)    Olympla's  Journal.    Crown  8vo.  St.  6d. 

Manzoni.      The    Betrothed.      By   Alessandro    Manzoni.      With 
numerous  Woodcut  Dlustratioiis     Small  post  8to.  5s. 

Poushkln's  Prose  Tales.    Translated  from  the  Russian  by  T.  Eeane. 
Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Smollett's  Roderick  Random.    With  Cruikshank*s  Illustrations  and 
Bibliography.    Small  post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Peregrine  Pickle.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    2  vols. 

Small  post  8to.  38.  6d.  each. 

Humphry  Clinker.    With  Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    Small 


post  8to.  3s.  6d. 

Steele  (Mrs.  A.  C.)    Lesbla.    A  Study  in.  one  volume,    ftt. 
SttDde  (J,)    The  Baohhols  Family.   S^etoYieA  tJl^&«d2aL\l&A.  ^i 
JnUuMStind^    Tianslated  from  the  4Wh  e^tUiaol  ^baQEWMaiw\ii^.X*w% 
Atft^tts.  ^Plopahr  edition,  pktoie  boac^,  %s. 
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Stlnde  (J.)    The  Bnohholi  Family.   Second  Part.   Popular  edition. 

'Picture  boundi,  2». 

• The   Buchholaes  in   Italy.      Translated   from    the   87th 

•ditioQ  of  tlie  orifrinal  bj  il»rriet  F.  Powell.    Orown  8to.  cloth,  3«. 

Fran  Wilhelmine.    Being  the  Condnsion  of  *  The  Bachholz 


Punily.'    Translated  bj  Harriet  F.  Powell.    Crown  8to.  dotk,  3«. 


BOOKS   FOR  THE   YOUNG. 

Anderaen  (Hana  Christian).  Fairy  Talea  and  Sketches.  Trani- 
latod  hj  C.  C.  Peachej,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plemer,  Ac.  With  nnmerona  IllnB- 
tmtionB  by  Otto  Speckter  and  others.    7th  thousand.    Orown  Sro.  St.  6dL 

— ^^  Tales  for  Children.  With  48  foil -page  lUastrations  by 
Wehnert,  and  57  small  Engrarings  on  Wood  bj  W.  Thomas.  13th  thousand. 
Crown  8to.  3«.  dd. 


Danish  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales.     Translated  from  the 

Orighial  bj  Caroline  Peaoher.    With  a  Short  Life  of  the  Author,  and  120 
Wood  EngraTings,  chiefly  by  Foreign  Artists.    Small  post  Sro.  5t. 

Bdgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  lUastrations  by  L.  Speed. 
Small  post  8to.  3f .  6d. 

Ford  (Mn,  Grerard).  Master  Hex.  By  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford.  Illus- 
trated by  James  Cadenhead,  Florence  M.  Cooper,  and  Louise  S.  Sweet.  2nd 
•dition.    Crown  8to.  3<.  • 

Plxle:  and  the  Hill -House  Farm.     lUastrated  by  Jamefl 

Oailenhead  and  Florence  M.  Cooper.    2nd  edition.    Crown  8to.  3s. 

Oatty's  Parables  from  Nature.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History, 
and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  E.  Bnme  Jones, 
J.  Tenniel,  J.  Wolf,  and  other  eminent  artists.  Complete  edition  with  short 
Memoir  by  J.  H.  Ewing.    Crown  8vo.  Sc. 

Pocnr  Volume  Edztigv.    2  toIs.    Imp.  32mo.  Ha. 

CsKAr  EDiTioar.  lUnstraUHl.  2  toIs.  Fcnp.  4to.  paper  corers.  In.  each ; 
or  bound  in  1  toL  doth,  S», 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 

stories,  containing  42  Fairr  Tales.     Tranflateil  by  Edsrar  Taylor.     With 
numerous  Woodcuts  after  Qeorgv  Cruikshank  and  Ludwi^  Grimm.    3«.  tid. 

Talea.    With  the  Notes  of  the  Original.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

A.  Hunt.   With  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.    2  roU.    St.  6d.  each. 

H^urald  the  Yiklng.  A  Book  for  Boys.  By  Capt.  Charles  Toung. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.    Orown  8to.  5s. 

Stowe's  Unole  Tom's  Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  With  In- 
troductory Remarks  by  Bct.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8to.  S«.  6d. 

The  Wide.  Wide  World.    A  Story.    By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.    Sm. 

post  8to.  3«.  6d. 

XTncle  Peter's  Riddle.  By  Ella  E.  Sanders.  Illustrated  by  Florence 
M.  Cooper.    Ss.  6d.  

CAPT.  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Uniform  lUuttrated  Edition.    Small  poit  Qvo,  Ss,  6d.  each. 


The  Settlers  in  Canada. 
The  PrlTateervmaa^ 


Poor  Jaok. 

The  Mission ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 

The  Pirate,  and  Thx%Q  CuXXisttk.     \  ^ 

P»tar  Sixnpl*!.  \   i»ASc2s«««^^»** 
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MRS.   EWING'S    BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  9  vols. 

We  and  The  World.  A  Story  for  Boys.  By  the  late  Jaliana 
Horatio  Ewing.    With  7  lUiutrationf  by  W.  L.  Jonet.    4th  edition.    S$, 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing ;  or,  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an 
Only  Son.    With  12  ninstrationi  by  H.  Allingham.    16th  edition.    St. 

Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remembranoes.  Illostrated  with  9  fine  full- 
paire  Ensrrayin^  by  Pagqnier,  and  Frontispiece  by  Wolf.    5th  edition.    St. 

Six  to  Sixteen :  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  10  Illastrations  by  Mrs. 
Allingham.    8th  edition.    35. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill :  a  Story  of  the  Plains.  With  11  Illnstrations 
by  Mm.  Allingham.    5th  edition.    3a. 

A  Great  Emergency.    A  very  Ill-tempered  Family — Oar  Field — 

Madame  Liberality.    With  4  Illastrations.    3rd  edition.    3s. 

Melohlor's  Dream.  The  Blackbird's  Nest— Friedrich's  Ballad— A 
Bit  of  Green — Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend — The  Yew  Lane  Ghoste — A. 
Bad  Habit— A  Happy  Family.  With  S  Illastrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  7th 
edition.    3s. 

Lo'b-Lle-by-the-Flre.  or  the  Lack  of  Lingboroagh ;  and  other  Tales. 
With  3  ninstrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    4th  edition.    Imp.  ]6mo.  3s.  fid. 

The  Brownies.  The  Land  of  Lost  Toys — Three  Christmas-trees — 
An  Idyl  of  the  Wood— Christmas  Crackers — Amelia  and  the  Dwarfs — Timothy's 
Shoes— BenJT  in  Beastland.  Ulustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  7th  edition. 
Imp.  I6mo.  OS.  6d. 


THE    SHILLING  SERIES. 

Fcap.  4to,  double  columns,  Illustrated,  Is,  each. 

Mrs.  £  wing's  Melohlor  s  Dream,  and  other  Tales. 
A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing. 

Six  to  Sixteen. 

We  and  the  World. 

Mrs.  Overtheways  Remembrances. 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales. 

The  Brownies,  and  other  Tales. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.    Two  Series,  each  Is. 

Ml88  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    Two  Series,  each  Is 

Hector.     A  Story  for  Young  People.      With  12  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Heooetsej.    By  Flora  Shaw,  Anthor  of  '  Cattle  Blair.' 

Andersen'g  Tales.    Translated  by  Caxo\\ne  'P«ai[^«S« 
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BOHN'S    LIBRARIES 

769  Vols.,  Small  Post  8vo.  cloth.    Price  £163  19s. 
Compute  Detailed  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application. 


iddlaon's   Works.     6  toIs.     y.  6d. 
Qftch* 

AMChylOM.      Vene  Thma.  bjr  Anna 
Swanwick.    51. 

—  Prose  Trans,  bjr  T.  A.  Bucklej. 
St.  6d. 

Agauls  *  Oonld's  Comparative  Pbj- 
siok)gy     5j. 

Alfltri'a  Tragedies.  Trans,  bjr  Bowring. 
a  vols.    3i.  6d,  each. 

Alford's  Queen's  English.    u.&is,6d, 

AllMi'8  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 
a  vols.    51.  each. 

immlAnns  MareelUniiM.  Trans,  by 
C  D.  Yonge.    ys,  6d, 

Andanon's  Danish  Tales.  Trans,  by 
Caroline  Peachey.    51. 

ABtonlnns  (Marcus  Aurelius).  Trans, 
by  George  Long.    31.  6d, 

ipoUonlns  RhodiOB.  TheArgonautlca. 
Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.    51. 

ipvltlni,  The  Works  of.    51. 

Arloito's  Orlando  Furiosa  Trans,  by 
W.  S.  Rose,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

AilftophanM.  Trans,  by  W.  J.  Htekie. 
a  vols.    5J.  each. 

Aristotle's  Works.  5  vols»  51.  each ; 
a  vols,  $s,  6d.  each. 

Azrlan.    Trans,  by  E.  J.  Chlnnock.  5;. 

AaclULm'8  Scholemaster.  (J.  E.  B. 
Mayor.)    u. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Historical  Works, 
41.  6d, ;  Essays,  is,  and  is,  6d,; 
Novum  Organum,  and  Advancement 
of  Learning,  51. 

Balladi  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry. 
By  Robert  BelL    31.  6c^ 

iMi's  Lexicon  to  the  QmkTtsSU    «u 


\ 


Baz'8  Manual  of  the  Histoxy  of  Philo- 
sophy,   sj. 

Baanmont  *  Fletcher.    Ldgh  Hnnt'i 
Selections,    y,  6d, 

Beehiteln's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Beekmann's    History   ol    InventlonSi 
a  vols.    3i.  6d,  each. 

Bede'a  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the 
A.S.  Chronicle.    51. 

BeU  (Sir  C)  On  the  Hand.    5s. 

^^  Anatomy  of  Expression.    51. 

Bentley'a  Phalaris.    51. 

BJtimion's  Ame  and  the  Fisher  Lasdo, 
Trans,  by  W.  H.  Low.    31.  &f. 

Blair's   Chronological    Tables.      se«. 
Index  of  Dates,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

Bleak's  Introduction  to  the  Old  TeetB> 
ment.    a  vols.    51.  each. 

Boethlns'  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
&c    SI, 

Bohn's  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Qoon. 
tions.    61. 

Bond's   Handy -book  for   Verifying 
Dates,  &C.    5}. 

Bonoml'8  Nineveh.    51. 

BoeweU's  Life  of  Johnson.    (Napier). 
6  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

—  (Croker.)    5  vols.    aoi. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.    3  volt. 
5f.  each. 

Bremer's   Works.     Trans,   by  Mary 
Howitt    4  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 

Bridcewater Treatises.  9V0IS.  Vaitona 
prices. 

Brink  (B.  Ten).    Earl^  Ea^J&a^ 
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BvowmTi  (Sir Thomas) Works.  3?ols. 
31.  ddeach. 

loeluuuui's  Dicdonary  of  Scientific 
Terms.    6f. 

BnoKlAlid*!  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
•  fols.    Z5J. 

Bute'!  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
ftf.  6d  each.  The  Sublime  and 
BeaatifiiL  xi.  &u.6i/.  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  zj. 
»—  Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior.  31.  6eL 
BaiBMT'g  Evelina.  31.  6d,  Cecilia 
a  fott    31.  6d,  each. 

Life  by  Lockhart.    Revised  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.    31.  6d, 

Ancient  Rome.    yj.  6d, 

Bnxtoa'a    Anatomy    of    Melancholy. 
(A.  R.  Shilleto).   3  vols.   31.  6d,  each. 

BiiUar^    Analogy  of   Religion,    and 

Seruioiis.    3^*  ^^ 
Bntftr*!  Hudibras.    51. ;   or  a  vols., 

5r.  each. 

Trans.byW.A.M'Dcvitte.  y. 
Lusiad.     Mickle's  Transla- 
lion,  revised.    31.  6dl 
OarafM    (The)    of    Maddaloni.      By 

Alfred  de  Reumont     3/.  6d, 
OiJptBtar'8  Mechanical  Philosophy  51. 
Vegetable  Physiology.    6f.    Animal 
Physiology.    6f. 

Cantl'a    Counter    Revolution    under 
Charles  IL  and  James  IL    31.  6d, 

O&ttMinola'a    Evenings    at    Haddon 
HalL     51. 

Oatallns   and   Tlbullus.     Trans,    by 
W.  K.  Kelly.     51. 

<MU]il'a  Memoirs.    (Roscoe.)    31.  6d. 

Oarrantaa'  Exemplary  Novels.   Trans. 
by  W.  K.  KeUy.    3;.  6d, 

Don  Quixote.     Motteux's  Trans. 

revised,    a  ^tdii,    y,  6d,  each. 

Galatea.     Trans,  by  G.  W.   ]. 

GylL    y.6d, 
Chftlman  On  Man.    51. 
SQuuml&ff'a  The  Perfect  Life.    zi.  and 

u.6d. 

OhMiotr'i  Works.    Bell's  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Skeat.    4  vols,    y,  6d,  ea. 

CBUM    Ckmgraia    of    x86a      By    J. 

tBt0fnal  on  Cohar,    p.  and  7/.  6d, 
^f^^OtagwarUi'a  Tbe  ROlgLaa  of  Pro- 


Ohina:  Pictorial,  Descrlpdve,  and 
HistorioaL     5s. 

Clizt)nlolai  of  the  Crusades.    51. 

Clcaro's  Works.  7  vols.  51.  each, 
z  voL,  3f.  6d. 

—  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  is,  and 
IS,  6d, 

CUrk*!  Heraldry.    (Planch6.)    51.  and 

i5». 
Clasilo  Tales.    31.  6d, 

Colerldffe's  Prose  Works.  (Ashe.) 
6  vols,     y,  6d.  each. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sdencei. 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)    Ks, 

Positive  Philosophy.     (Harriet 

Martineau.)    3  vols.    51.  each. 

Cond^*a  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

3  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 

Cooper's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
a  vols.     51.  ffarh. 

Cowper's  Works.  (Southey.)  8  vd& 
y,  6d,  each. 

Ooxe's  House  of  Austria.  4  vols.  y,6d 
each.      Memoirs   of   Marlborough. 

4  vols.      31.    6d,   each.     Atlas  tr 
Marlborough's  Campaigns.    lof.  6d 

Cralk's  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    51. 

Craven's  Young  Sportsman's  Manual 

Cmlkshank's  Punch  and  Judy.  51 
Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,    y, 

Cunningham's  Lives  of  British  Painten . 
3  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

Danio.    Trans,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Caiy, 
y,  6d,    Infema    Separate,  is.  ano 
ZJ.  6d.    Purgatoria    is,  and  zj.  6* 
Paradisa    zj.  and  zj.  6d. 

Trans,  by  L  C.  Wright    (Flax 

man's  Illustrations.)    5J. 

—  Inferno.  Italian  Text  and  Trans 
by  Dr.  Carlyle.    5J. 

-^—  Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  and 
Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.    5J. 

Do  Comznlnes'  Memoirs.  Trans,  b) 
A.  R.  Scoble.     a  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Misoel  Works 
6  vols.  3J.  6d,  each.  Robinaoc 
Crusoe  (VoL  VII).  y,  6d,  ot  y 
The  Plague  in  London,  zj.  anc 
is,6d. 

DtUdSM  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land.   y.^tU 
Dfom^Bif  fkrioft  a&d  KxtsiaQBL% 
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DtmoitlitiiM'  Onttons.  Ttans.  bj 
C  Rann  Kennedy.  4  tols.  51.,  and 
XfoL  y.  6d, 

—  Orations  On  the  Crown,  is,  and 
Xi.  6^1 

!>•  StMl's  Corinne.  Trans,  bjr  EmilT 
Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.    31.  6a. 

DtTty^  Logic    51. 

Dietioxiaxy  of  Greek  and  Latin  Quou- 
tkms.    5f. 

— —  of  Poetical  Quotations  (Bobn).  6s, 

——of  Scientific  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s, 

^-i- of  Biography.  (Cooper.)  a  vols. 
Cf  .  each. 

^—  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 
(Wheder.)    51. 

— i-  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish    (Wright)    a  vols.    5;.  each. 

IMdron'8  Christian  Iconography,  a  vols. 

5X.  each. 
Dloganai  Laertius.     Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Yonge.    ss. 
Doturee's  Adversaria.  (Wagner).  2  vols. 

5i.  each. 
Dodd*f  Epigrammatists.    6;. 
Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  s'- 

DrniMr'B  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2  vols.  51. 
each. 

JDiinlop'B  History  of  Fiction,  a  vols. 
5f.  each. 

Djtr'fl  History  of  Pompeii.    71.  6d, 

—  The  City  of  Rome.    51. 

Dyer's  British  Popular  Customs.    51. 

Barly  Travels  in  Palestine.  (Wright. )  5;. 

B&ton'B  Waterloo  Days,   is,  and  is,  6d. 

Ibtr*!  Egyptian  Princess.  Trans,  by 
E.  S.  Bucnhftim.    y,  6d, 

Idgtworth's    Stories    for    Children. 

y.  6^ 
Blilf  Specimens  of  Early  English  Me- 
trical Romances.     (HadliweL)    ss, 

BIm*!  Life  of  Shakespeare.  Trans,  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.    51. 

Bmarson'B  Works.  3  vols,  y,  6d.  each, 
or  5  vols.  u.  each. 

■nnamosar'B  History  ol  Magic   a  vols. 

5f .  each. 
BplAtttas.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  51. 

BnrlpldOB.  Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge, 
a  vols.    5J.  each. 

fiUMliiiis'  Ecd.  History.    Tivda.  >bi 
C  F.  Cruse.    5s. 


BvelyB'B  Diary  and  Correspondeflco* 

(Bray.)    4  vols.    5r.  each. 
Fairholt'B    Costume    in    England. 

(Dillon.)    s  vols.    5r.  each. 

Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews.  31.  6A 
Tom  Jones,  a  vols,  y,  6d,  each. 
Amelia.    51. 

Flazman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture.    6if. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle. 
Trans,  by  T.  Forester,    y, 

FOBter'B  Works,    zo  vols,  y,  6d,  each* 

Franklin's  Autobiography,    zj. 

Oesta  Romanorum.  Trans,  by  Swas 
&  Hooper,    y, 

aibbon'B  Decline  and  Fall.  7  vols, 
y.  6d,  each. 

OUbart'B  Banking,    a  vols,    y,  each. 

ail  Blaa.    Trans,  by  Smollett.    6s, 

Olraldus  Cambrensis.    y, 

Qoethe's  Works  and  Correspondence, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annals, 
Faust,  Elective  aifinities,  Werther, 
Wilhelm  Meister.  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels.  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  Correspon- 
dence with  Eckermann  and  Soret, 
Zelter  and  Schiller,  &c.  &c.  By 
various  translators.  z6  vols.  y.  6a, 
each. 

Faust.      Text   with    Hayward's 

Translation.     (Buchheim.)    y* 

Faust.     Part  I.    Trans,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.     zj.  and  is,  6d, 

Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the  Auto- 
biography.) Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
ZJ.  and  ZJ.  6d, 

Reinecke   Fox.      Trans,    by   A. 

Rogers,     zj.  and  zj.  6d, 

Ooldsmith's  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols. 
y.  6d,  each. 

Plavs.     ZJ.  and  zj.  6d.    V\cax  of 

Wakeneld.     zj.  and  zj.  6d, 

OranunonVs  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts,    y, 

Oray'B  Letters.    (D.  C  Tovey.) 

[In  tkt^rtss. 

Greek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Surges. 
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Marlowe,  'and  Ben  Jonson's 
(Robert  Bell.)    y.6d, 

Oragoiy*!  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion.  31.  6d, 
CMmm's  Gammer  GretheL    Trans,  by 

E.  Tajlor.    y,  6d, 
»—  German  Tales.    Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt,    a  vols.    31.  6il,  each. 
,  QrafSi'f  Marco  VisoontL    31.  6d, 
OnlioVi    Origin     of    RepresenUtive 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by 

A.  R.  Scoble.    3s,  6d, 
*—  The  English  Revolution  of  164a 

Tians.  by  W.  HariitL    y.  6rf. 
— -  History  of  Civilisation.  Trans,  by 

W.  HazlitL    3  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 
EaU  (Robert).    Miscellaneous  Works. 

3f  .  6^ 
Ha&dbookB  ot  Athletic  Sports.    8  vols. 

y,  6d,  each. 
Ha&dbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 

a  vols.    3s.  6d,  each. 
^—  of  Proverbs.    By  H.  G.  Bohn.  51. 
^^  of  Foreign  Proverbs.    51. 
EaidwidtB  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 

Artidtt.    ST. 
Bamy'a   Circulation   of   the   Blood. 

(Bowie.)    zj.  and  rr.  6d, 
Banff's  Tales.    Trans,  by  S.  MendeL 

^—  The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria.   IS.  and  ZJ.  6d, 

Bawthome'i  Novels  and  Tales.  4  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

Bulitt's  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3f.  6d,  each. 

Baaton'8  History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse. )    y. 

Hagel'fl  Philosophy  of  Histoiy.  Trans, 
l^  J.  Sibree.    y. 

Htina'a  Poems.  Trans,  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,    y,  6d. 

-^Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 
Storr.    y.  6d. 

Belpa  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Columbus. 
y.  6d. 

Life  of  Pizarro.     y.  6d. 

Life  of  Cortes.     2  vols,    y,  6d. 

each. 

Life  of  Las  Casas.     y.  6d. 

Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.     is,  and 

XI.  6d. 

HtBdtrson'B  Historical  Documents  of 
tha  Middle  Ages.    y. 

Mnft9j^  Eaghah  Oxfns.  (Keary.)  6f. 
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Banxy  (Matthew)  On  tht  Rnlmfc    51; 

Binry  of  Huntingdon's  History.  Thms. 
by  T.  Forester.    5s. 

Berodotna.  Trans,  by  H.  F.  Gary. 
y.  6d, 

*—  Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 
oil    y.    Turner's  Notes  on.    51. 

Beiiod,  Callimachus  and  Theognla. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.    51; 

Boffmann'a  Tales.  The  Seraplon 
Brethren.  Trans,  by  Lieut-CoJoiiel 
Ewing.    a  vols.    y.  6d, 

Berg's  Experimental  and  Nannal 
Philosophy.    51. 

Bolbeln's  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 
Cuts,    y, 

Bomer.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  a 
vols.    y.  each. 

Pope's  Translation.  With  Flax- 
man's  Illustrations,  a  vols.  51;  each. 

Cowper's   Translation,      a  vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 

Booper'B  Waterloo,    y.  6d. 

Borace.  Smart's  Translation,  revised, 
by  Buckley,    y.  6d. 

A  New  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation. By  A.  Hamilton  Bryce,LL.D. 
y.  6d. 

Bogo's  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  b? 
Mrs.  Crosland  and  F.  L.  Slous.  y.  (UL 

-^—  HemanL  Trans,  by  Mrs.  Cros- 
land.   ij. 

Poems.  Trans,  by  various  writers. 

CoUected  by  J .  H.  L.  Williams,  y.  6d. 

Bnmboldt'B  Cosmos.  Trans,  by  Ott^ 
Paul,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  y.  6a,  eachi 
and  z  vol.  51. 

Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels. 

Trans,  by  T.  Ross.   3  vols.   5;.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.    Trans,  by  Otttf 

and  Bohn.    y. 

Hnmphreys'  Coin  Collector's  MaouaL 
a  vols.    y.  each. 

Hungary,  History  of.    y.  6d. 

Bnnf  s  Poetry  of  Science,    y. 

Bntehinson's  Memoirs.    3^.  6d, 

India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,    y, 

Inffnlph's  Chronicles.    51. 

IrTlng  (Washington).  Complete 
Works.  15  vols,  y,  6d,  each  ;  or 
in  18  vols.  ZJ.  each,  and  a  vols.  zi.  6tL 
each. 

Life  and  Letters.    By  Pierre  & 

Irnn^.    a  ^iq\v    v*  ^  ^>^ 
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TVans.  bjr  J.  H. 
Vol  I.   si; 
JamM*  Lin  of  Richard  CoBor  de  Lioo. 

•  Tols.    3f.  ^d»  each. 

Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

•  vols*    v •  6dL  each« 

Jamtion  (Mrs.)  SbalLcspeare's  Hero- 
ines. ^.  6^ 

Jms*  (E.)    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    5r. 

jMa«  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  nnder  the  Stuarts.  3  vols. 
5f •  each. 

'—  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.    ^. 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Napier). 
3  vols.    31.  ddC  each. 

JOMphvi.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5  vols. 
ftg.  fid,  parh. 

S9T09i*B  Scientific  Dialogues.    51. 

JnkM-Browne'f  Handbook  of  Phvsical 
Geology.  71.  6d,  Handbook  of  His- 
torical Geologv.  6f.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles.    7s,  6d, 

Jnllan  the  Emperor.  Trans  by  Rev. 
C  W.  King.    5*. 

Jnnlns'8  Letters.  Woodfalls  Edition, 
xevised.    a  vols.    31.  6d,  euch. 

Xttftln,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.    51. 

jATtnal,  Persius,  Sulpida,  and  Lu- 
oQius.    Trans,  by  L.  Evans.    51. 

Sanfs  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Trans. 
by  T.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.    51. 

^—  Prolegomena,  &c.  Trans,  by  E. 
Belfort  Bax.     u. 

Eolffhtloy'a  Fairy  Mythologv.  jj. 
<;naffyffli  Mythology.  Revised  by  Dr. 
L.  Schmitf.     5i. 

Sidd  On  Man.    3;.  6d, 

Brby  On  Animals,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

Inlirhff  Knowledge  is  Power.    51. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.     Trans,  by  E. 

Wright.    3J.  6d, 
Lamartine'i  History  of  the  Girondists. 

Trans,  by  H.  T.  Ryde.  3  vols.  31. 6d, 

each. 
•— —  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 

France.      Trans,   by   CapL   Rafter. 

4  vols.    V.  6d»  each. 
*—  Frenoi  Revolution   fz848.  3f.6dL 

Lamb*!   Essays   of  Ella  and  Eliana. 

3f.  td,^  or  in  3  vols.  zj.  each. 
-^  Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 

Edition,  revised  by  W.  C  Haslitt 

a  vols.    3J.  ^  each. 


Lanil'a  History  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols.  Sf .  6d^ 


Lapponbtrg^  England  under  the 
An^o-Saxon  Kii^  Ttans.  by  B. 
Thorpe,    a  vols.    31.  6d  eadL 

Laotnrot  on  Painting.  By  Barzy,  Opk 
and  FuselL    $s. 

Laonardo  da  Vlnd's  Treatise  on  Padnt 
ing.    Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.    51. 

Lapsins'  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans, 
by  L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.    $s, 

Lasslng's  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  BeU.  a  vols,  y,  6d,  each. 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  voo 
Bamhelm.  zj.  and  zj.  6d,  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.  31.  6^ 
Laokoon  separate,     zj.  or  zj.  cdL 

Lilly'i    Introduction     to    Astrology. 

(ZadkieL)    51. 
LlTy.   Trans,  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others. 

4  vols.    5J.  each. 
Loeka's  PhUosophical  Works.     (J.  A 

St  John),    a  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Lite.     By  Lord  King.    31.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.    8  vols.    51.  each. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  and  Prose  Wor!a. 
a  vols.    51.  each. 

London'a  Natural  History.    5J. 

Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  ManuaL  t 
vols.    5J.  each. 

Lncan'fl  Pharsalia.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Riley.    51. 

Lndan's  Dialogues.  Trans,  by  H. 
Williams.    5J. 

Lncretins.  Trans,  by  Rev.  .  S. 
Watson.    5J. 

Lnther'8  Table  Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.    3r.  6d, 

Autobiography.       (Michelet). 

Trans,  by  W.  HazUtL    31.  6d, 

MachlaTelli's  History  of  Florence,  Ac 
Trans.     3J.  6d, 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.    5J. 

M  ant  ell's  Geological  Excursiont 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c  5s. 
Petrifactions  and  their  Teachings 
6j.  Wonders  of  Geology,  a  vols 
yj.  6d,  each. 

Manzoni't  Tbft.  ^ecs^i^c^sd^   t». 
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—  Hiitoi7  of  the  Peace,  iai6--4fi. 
\  "Kit,    31.  6d.  each, 

.tlhew  Pull.    Trans,  by  Dr.  Gllea. 

I  Tol*.    ji.  eadL 

Mww  Of  VeatBilnater.    Tram,  by 
1 D.  Vonce^    a  lola.    sj.  eacb. 
txweai  Victories  of  WelliDgton.    51. 
■nl'i  Hi*IO(r  of  Gomany.    Tians. 
If  Mn.  HoRwta.  3  voU.   31.  6d.  ea. 
sbaal  AbhIo  and   Raf&elle,      Bj 
>ippe  end  Q.  da  QuiDcjr.    51. 
ehalat'iFrrachReniliitron.    Trana. 
7  C  Cock*.    31.  &<; 
■mVa  Freodi  Rerolution.    31.  6dL 

II  (J^m    Smart).      Early     Essays. 

Dart  PfaUoKipby  of  HLstory.   4vaU. 
^.  6dL  each. 

Itonl  Poetical  Works.     (J.   Mont- 
[omery.)    a  toLs.    31.  6i/.  cub. 

—  PiDM  Workt.    (I.  A.  St.  John.) 
S  vols.    31;  6d.  eacb. 

tfardi  Onr  ViUage.    a  voLs.   31.  ei£ 

llUra's  Dramatic  Works.    Trans,  by 
C  H.  WaU.    3  nil.    v  f-d.  each. 

—  The  Miser,  Tartufle,  Tbe  Sbop- 
Iwepec  tamed  Qeotleman.  11.  &  u.  id. 
intun'B  (Lady  M.  W.)  Letters 
uid  works,  (wbamcliffe  and  Moy 
Thomas.)  a  vols.  51.  each. 
mtftlgne'a  Euan.  Cotton's  Trans. 
reriwd  by  W.  C.  HailitL     3  vols. 

latMqnlm'i  Spiril  ot  Laws.      Nu- 


ndl*^  British  Birds.  (Maitiit.)  a  vols. 

5<.«ach. 

LTftl  and  Miljtaiy  Heroes  ol  Gre« 


2riK    r  mL    Pivi^ng  and  Tiain- 
t  eftba  Cburcfa  iy  Ue  Apostles 


a  vols.    Memoriali  of  Chrisliaa  LUt 

la    tb^    Early    and    MV*^^   AfSL 

16  nia.     3>^  U  aacli. 
VlaollBl'i  HIKotyoftbeJeRiti.    51; 
■ortb'i  lives  of  tbe  Norths.  (JeMOpp.) 

3  vols.    3r.  6d,  each. 
Hngont'l  Herocnali  ol  Hampdm.    y. 
Oflkler^  History  of  the  Saiieena.  3i.6d 
Ordeilena    VlUlla.       Trans,    by   T. 

Forester.     4  vols.     51.  «ch. 
Orld.    Trana.  by  H.  T.  Riley.    3  mil. 

Paaoal'a   Thougbts.     Trans,   by  C 

Kegan  PatiL     y.  6i. 
Pmvll'*  Life  of  Alfred  tbe  Greai.  ta 

Life  of  CromwdL    tr.  and  11, 6A 

P*  """'"*    Description    of    Greece. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleia  a  vols. 

Pearson  OD  the  Creed.    (Walford.)    51. 
Pepyi'  Diaiy.     (Braybrooke.)    4  vols. 

Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  EngUth 
Poetry.  (Prxhard.)  avols.  3>.6«^aa. 
Petnrch'i  Sonnets.    51, 
FetOgrBw'i  Chronicles  of  tlie  Tomb*. 


FIilIo-JiidBns.   Trans,  by  C.D.VoDgCb 

Pickarlnc's  Races  of  Man.    51. 

Pindar.    Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner,    y 

Plancbe's  History  of  British  Costume. 
S*- 

Plato.  Trans,  by  H.  Caiy,  G.  Surges, 
and  H.  Davis.    G  vols.    y.  each. 

Apology.  Crito,  Pluedo,  Prota- 
goras,    ij.  and  i>.  id, 

Day's  Analysis  and  lades  to  ths 

Dialogues.    51. 

Flantua.      Trans,    by    H.   T.    RRey. 

Trioummus,    Men^chmi,   Aalo- 

laria,  Captlvi.     11.  and  u.  6d. 

Pllny^  Natural  History,  Trans,  by 
Dr.  Boslock  and  H.  T.  Riley.  6  vols. 

PIU17  Uie  Tonncai,  Letters  ot  Hel 
__.L._. revised  by  Rev.  F.  C  T, 
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riMtanM  LhFBi.  TVuSi  bf  Stewart 
■ndLoBC.    4volib    y,6£mfStu 

MonSa.    Tnaa,  by  Rer.  C  W. 

Rfaif ftiidReT.A.R.ShiIleta  sirols. 

fUfUj  of  America.    (W.  J.  Linton.) 

FoUtioalCydopsedia.  4Vola.  y.6d,eA. 
ffOljflot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.    51. 

iopa^  Poetical  Works.    (Carrutbers.) 

•  Tols.    59.  eacb. 
•^—  Homer.    (J.  S.  Watson.)   a  vols. 

Ki«  eacb. 
•^—  Life  and  Letters.  (Carrutbers.)  5;. 

ffOttny  and  Porcelain.  (H.  G.  Bobn.) 
51.  and  lof.  6tL 

rooalildA'fl  Prose  Tales.  Tkans.  by 
T.  Keane.    31.  6d, 

fwpwtlna.  Trans,  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
GaatOlon.    31.  6<L 

ffieat  (Fatber.)    Reliqaes.    51. 

Qnintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Thms.  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  a  vols. 
x/u  carh 

Baets**!  Tragedies.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 
BoswelL    a  vols.    31.  6d,  eacb. 

Banka*!  History  of  tbe  Popes.    Trans. 

by  E.  Foster.    3  vols.    ^.  6d,  eacb. 
-^  Latin    and    Teutonic     Nations. 

Tkmas.  by  P.  A.  Ashwortb.    3/.  6d, 
—  History   of  Servia.     Trans,    by 

Miii  Kerr.    31.  6d, 

Bmiia^  Insect  Arcbitecture.  (J.  G. 
Wood.)«5f. 

Btjnold'a  Discourses  and  Essays. 
(Beediy.)    a  vols.    31.  6(L  eacb. 

BlMtfdo'a  Political  Economy.     (Gon- 

ner.)    51. 
Blohtar'a  Levana.    31.  6(L 

—~  Flower  Frmt  and  Tbom  Pieces. 
Trans,  by  Lieut -Col  Ewing.  3J.  6d, 

BoffW  da  Hoyeadan'a  Annals.   Trans. 

hf  Dr.  Giles,    a  vols.    5J.  eacb. 
Borar  of  Wondorer.    Trans,  by  Dr. 

Sles.    a  vols.    51.  eacb. 

BOftt'a  Anbnal  and  Vegetable  Pby- 
&Iogy.    a  vols.    6s,  eacb. 

BflOMfai  tbe  Nineteentb  Century.  (C.A. 
Eaton.)    a  vols.    51  eacb. 

Boaooa^  Leo  X.   a  vols,   y,  6d,  eacb. 

<—  Lorenxo  de  Medici.    31.  6d, 

BvMla,  HUtory  of.    ByVI.K.K€\i« 


\ 


lallnitt  Florus,andVeIleiusPatercaliis. 
TnoL  by  Rev.  J.  &  Watson.    51. 

MUnart  WoriES. .  Indnding  Histoqr  oi 
tbe  Tbirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  tbe 
Netberiands,  Wallenstein,  WiDiam 
Tdl,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stoart,  Maid 
*  ofOrleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Flesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Gbosv^Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Pbilosopbical  Essays, 
Ac  By  various  translators,  yvols. 
3J.  6dLeach. 

Mary  Stuart  and  Tbe  Maid  ol 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellisb  and 
Anna  Swanwick.    11.  and  xi.  6tU 

Soblagal  (P.).  Lectures  and  B^isod- 
laneous  works.    5  vols.   31. 6d,  eacb. 

(A.  W.).     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.    31.  6d, 

Bcbopenbaner'a  Essays.  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E  Belfort  Bax.    51. 

On  tbe   Fourfold    Root  of   tbe 

Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  ant! 
on  tbe  Will  io  Nature.  Trans.  b> 
Mdme.  Hillebrand.    51. 

Boboaw'a  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.    51. 

Bobnmann's  Early  Letters.  Trans,  b) 
May  Herbert.    31.  6d. 

Reissmann's  Life  of.    Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.    31.  6d, 

Seneca  on  Benefits.   Trans,  by  Aubrey 

Stewart.    31.  6«L 
Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart    $s, 

8barpe*8  History  of  Egypt  a  vols. 
5i.  eacb. 

Sberidaii'a  Dramatic  Works.    31.  6tL 

Plays,    zj.  and  u.  6d, 

Slamondi'a  Literature  of  tbe  Soutb  of 
Europe.  Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  a 
vols.    3J.  6dl  each. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles.    51. 

Smith  (Archdeacon).  Synonyms  and 
Antonyms.    51. 

Smith  (Adam).  Wealth  of  Nations. 
(Belfort  Bax.)    a  vols.    31.  6dL  each. 

Theory    of    Moral    Sentiments 

y.  6<L 
Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scriptnre.  51. 

SmoUett'a  Novels.  4  vols.  31.  6dL 
eacb. 
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foermtM'  Ecclwiastiral  History.    51. 
lOfihodM.   Trans.  bjrE.  P.  Coleridge, 

loatlMT's  Life  of  Nelson.    51. 
-^  Life  of  Wesley.    51. 
— -  Life,  as  told  in  his  Letters.    By  J. 
Dennis,    y,  6d, 

lonmen's  Ecclesiastical  History.    51. 

Sptnon'B  Chief  Works.  Trans,  by 
R.  H.  M.  Elwes.    a  vols.    51.  each. 

•taalty's  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters, 

•terUng'fl  Noble  Deeds  of  Women.  51. 

•taimton'fl  Chess  Players'  Handbook. 
cr.  Chess  Praxis,  y.  Chess  Plasrers' 
Companion.  51.  Chess  Tournament 
of  2851.    51. 

StiMklULrdt's  Experimental  Chemistry. 
(Heaton.)    y, 

Strabo's  Geography.  Trans,  by 
Falconer  and  Haniilton.  3  vols. 
5f.  laxih. 

Strlokland'B  Queens  of  England.  6 
vols.  5;.  each.  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  a  vols,  y,  each.  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Princesses.    $t, 

Stuart  *  ReTBtt'B  Antiquities  0/ 
Athens,    sr. 

SUBtonlns'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  ot 
tha  Grammarians.  Thomson's  tnms. 
revised  by  T.  Forester,    y, 

Snlly'B  Memoirs.  Mrs.  Lennox's 
trans,  revised.    4  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Swift*B  Prose  Works.  With  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  8  vols. 
y,  6d.  each.    [  I'ols.  i  d;  2  iu  t!ie  Press. 

Taoltiia.  The  Oxford  trans.  revis<.d. 
a  vols.    5f.  each. 

TalM  of  the  Genii.  Trans,  by  Sir. 
Charles  Morell.    y, 

TftBBO'a  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans. 
by  J.  H.  Wiffen.    y, 

niylor'B  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 
y,  6d. 

Tbtwiob  and  Phaedrus.  Trans,  by  H.T. 
Riley,    y. 

ThtoorltUB,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Tyrtseus.    Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 

s». 

nitodorBt  and  Evagrius.    51. 


TUorry^  Norman  Conquest  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlht    a  vols,   y,  6d,  each. 

ThuoydidBB.  Trans  by  Rer.  H.  DalB. 

a  vols,    y,  6tL  each. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.    y, 
Thndichnm'B    Treatise     on    Wines. 

TreTBlyan'B  Ladies  in  Parliament  zi. 
and  li.  6<L 

tnrid'B  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Alt 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmits.  a  volB. 
y,  6d.  esu:h. 

UnclB  Tom's  Cabin,    y.  6d, 

Ure'B  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,    a  vols.    y»  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  71.  6d. 

Vaaari'B  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

VirglL  Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton  BryoB, 
LL.D.    y,  6d, 

Voltaire'B  Tales.  Trans,  by  R.  E 
BosweU.     y,  6d, 

Walton's  Angler,    y, 

Lives.    (A.  H.  Bullen.)    y, 

Waterloo   Days.     By  C  A.  Eaton. 

Zi.  and  zj.  6a, 

Wellington,  Life  oC  By  'An  OU 
Soldier.'    y, 

Werner's  Templars  in  Cyprus.  Trans. 
by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis,    y,  6d, 

Westropp'B  Handbook  of  Archaeology. 

WheatlBy.  On  the  Book  o^  Common 
Prayer,     y,  6tL 

Whoeler'B  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 
of  Fiction,    y, 

WhltB'B  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

WlBseler'B   Synopsis  of  the  GospeU. 

William  of  KalniBBbnry'B  Chronida 

WrighfB  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,   a  vols,   y,  each. 

Xenophon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat- 
son and  Rev.  H.  Dale.   3  vols,  y,  ea. 

Young's  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 
(M.  Betham-Edwards.)    y,  6d, 

Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.    (A.  W. 

Hutton.)    a  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

TiUB-TldB  Stories.    (B.  Thorpe.)    y. 
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'  I  may  wkj  in  refaxd  to  tU  manner  of  books,  Bohn's  Pnbliaition  Seriei  is  the 
luefollest  thing  I  Imow.'— Thomas  Carltls. 

'  The  respectable  and  sometimes  excellent  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have 
done  for  literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse.'— Esckrson. 

'An  important  body  of  dieap  literature,  for  which  every  living  worker  in  this 
country  who  draws  strength  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  gratefuL' 

Professor  Henry  Moslst. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  . 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY       . 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY    . 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY    . 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 
CLASSICAL  LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 
SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY 
ARTISTS'  LIBRARY 
CHEAP  SERIES      . 


360  VOLUBfXS. 

23  Volumes. 
21  Volumes. 

15  Volumes. 
36  Volumes. 
76  Volumes. 

16  Volumes. 
106  Volumes. 

10  Volumes. 

44  Volumes. 

5  Volumes. 

30  Volumes. 

17  Volumes. 
10  Volumes. 
65  Volumes. 


SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  WORKS    31  Volumes. 


'Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maiatam  the  reputation  of 
'*  Bohn's  Ubraries.'"— GflMnfion. 

'  The  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing.' 

CritU  (N.Y.) 

'This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumei  of  Bohn*s  Standard 
Libiaiy  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  hide  either  indiffensnce  in  the  selection  of 
books  Inclnded  in  this  wdl-known  series,  or  carelessness  in  the  editing.' 

St.  Jawus's  GautU. 

'  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  making  constant  additions  of  an  eminentlT  aoce^takS*. 
to  "  Bohn's  Ubntfics." '— XOciMnnii* 
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THE  ONLY  -AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE    WEBSTER." 


W^EBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

Medium  4^to,  2\\Z pages^  3500  illustrattons. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £z  xxs.  6d. ;  half-calf,  £a  as.;  half-rassia,  £a  5s.; 

full-calf,  £a  8s.;  full-russiaf  £2  xas.; 

half-morocco,  with  Patent  Marginal  Index,  £a  8s. 

Also  in  a  vols,  cloth,  £z  143. ;  half-calf,  £a  xas.;  half-russia,  £a  z8s. 

full-calf,  £3  3s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  yarious  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latm, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  Ifinglish  Language ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c. ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c.  (L 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  piice  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian, 

*  A  magnificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary.' — Daily  TeUgrapk* 

m 

Frosptcfuses^  with  Specimen  Pages^  on  application. 


WEBSTER'S 
BRIEF    IKTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 

IVitk  800  Illustrations,    Demy  Zvo,^  31. 

A  Pronoimcizig    Dictionary   of   the  English    Language. 
Abridged  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary. 

With  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation,  List  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  Rules 
for  Spelling*  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  History, 
Geography    and    Mythology,  and  Tables  of  English  and   Indian    Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  k  SO^S^'^owL^tixKt.OiN^'wtCiiJuatK, 
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